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CHAPTER  XVI. 

XARCOTIC  ARTS  AND  SVPERSTITIOXS. 

Among  the  native  products  of  the  American  continent^ 
there  is  none  which  so  Htrikingly  diHtinguinhes  it  as  the 
ti»lwirco  phint,  and  the  purposes  to  which  its  leaf  is 
applie<l  ;  for  even  <rould  it  be  proved  tlmt  the  use  of  it 
08  a  nanrotic,  and  the  practice  of  smoking  its  burning 
leaf,  hiul  originated  independently  in  the  Old  World, 
the  sacreil  institution  of  the  peace-pipe  must  stiD  remain 
thf  piHniliar  characteristic  of  the  Red  Indian  of  America. 
ItM  name — derive<l  by  some  from  the  Haitian  tamhaku^ 
and  l»y  others  from  Tabaco^  a  province  of  Yucatan, 
where  the  Spmiards  are  affirmed  to  have  first  met  with 
it,  —  ap[K^ar8  to  have  been  the  native  term  for  the  pipe, 
and  not  for  the  plant,  which  was  variously  called  h^hilxt^ 
peiun,  qfitschartai\  fipjy6ic<K\  nj)ooki\  and  indeed  hiid  a 
ditfen>nt  name  from  almost  everv  ancient  and  modem 
trilw  and  nation.  The  talxico,  or  im])lement  originally 
itHed  by  the  Indians  of  Hispaniola  for  inhaling  the 
smoke  of  the  JboAt/xf,  or  tobacco-jJant,  is  dc8<!rilKHl  by 
Ovii-^lo  iii\  a  hollow,  forked  cane  like  the  letter  Y,  the 
d<mble  ends  of  which  were  inserte^l  in  the  nostriK 
whik*  the  single  end  was  applied  t4>  the  iiuniing  leaver 
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of  the  herb.  This,  however,  was  a  peculiar  insular 
custom,  and  a  mere  local  name,  though  since  brought 
into  such  universal  use  as  the  designation  of  the  plant ; 
while  the  pipe,  which  plays  so  prominent  a  part  among 
the  traces  of  the  most  ancient  arts  and  rites  of  the  con- 
tinent, is  now  common  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Nothing,  indeed,  more  clearly  proves  the  antiquity 
and  universality  of  the  use  of  tobacco  throughout  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  than  the  totally  distinct  and 
diverse  names  by  which  it  is  designated  in  the  various 
languages  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

So  far  as  we  can  now  infer  from  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  native  arts  and  relics  connected  with  the  use 
of  the  tobacco-plant,  it  seems  to  have  been  as  familiar 
to  most  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  North-west,  and  the 
aborigines  of  the  Canadian  forests,  as  to  those  of  the 
American  tropics,  of  which  the  Nicotiana  tahacum  is 
believed  to  be  a  native.  No  such  remarkable  deposi- 
tories indeed  have  been  found  to  the  north  of  the  great 
chain  of  lakes  as  those  disclosed  to  the  explorers  of  the 
tumuli  of  "  Mound  City,"  in  the  Scioto  Valley  ;  but 
even  now  the  tobacco-pipe  monopolizes  the  ingenious 
art  of  many  of  the  wild  forest-tribes  of  the  continent, 
and  some  of  their  most  curious  legends  and  supersti- 
tions are  connected  with  the  favourite  national  imple- 
ment. Among  them  it  retains  the  dignity  of  a  time- 
honoured  institution,  the  sacredness  of  which  still 
survives  with  much  of  its  ancient  force ;  and  to  this 
accordingly  the  student  of  America's  primeval  anti- 
quities is  justified  in  turning,  as  an  important  link 
connecting  the  present  with  that  ancient  past.  When 
referring  to  the  miniature  sculptures  procured  from  the 
mounds  of  the  Ohio  and  Scioto  valleys,  Messrs.  Squier 
and  Davis  remark  : — "  From  the  appearance  of  these 
relics  it  is  fairly  inferable  that  among  the  Mound-Builders, 
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an  atuuug  tbo  trilies  of  North  American  Indians,  the 
practice  of  smoking  was  very  general,  ii'  not  universal 
The  conjecture  that  it  wa8  iilso  more  or  less  interwoven 
with  their  civil  ami  religious  observances  is  not  without 
it«  sup{>ort.  The  use  of  tobacco  was  known  to  nearly  all 
the  American  nations,  and  the  pipe  was  their  grand  diplo- 
matist. In  making  war  and  in  concluding  peace  it  per- 
formeil  an  important  part.  Their  delilierations,  domestic 
as  well  as  public,  were  conducted  under  its  influences  ; 
and  no  treaty  was  ever  made  unsignalized  by  the  passage 
of  the  calumet.  The  transfer  of  the  pipe  from  the  lips 
of  one  individmil  to  those  of  another  was  the  token  of 
amity  and  friendship,  a  gage  of  honour  with  the  chi- 
valr}'  of  the  forest  whir'h  was  seldom  violated.  In  their 
nfligious  ceremonies  it  was  also  introduced  with  various 
degrees  of  solemnity."  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  fonu  of  the  mound-pipes  is  altogether  peculiar,  and 
ditfers  essentially  from  the  endless  varieties  of  form  and 
imtteru,  wrought  by  Indian  ingenuity  from  the  most 
diverse  materials  pertaining  to  the  native  loadities  of 
tril)es  of  the  forest  and  prairie.  Some  consideration, 
therefore,  of  the  arts  of  the  modern  pipe-sculptor,  and 
of  the  native  customs  and  traditions  associateil  with  the 
use  of  tilxicco,  is  necessiiry,  its  a  means  of  comiKirison 
lietwp<*n  the  ancient  and  the  nvxlern  nations  and  tribes 
of  the  New  World.  Nor  will  it  be  out  of  i)lace  to  con- 
sider here  whether  America  wiis  indee<l  the  s<jle  oiiginator 
of  the  practice  of  smoking,  and  eonsefjuently  how  far 
itn  iiitnMluction  into  Euro|)e  and  the  Old  World  at  large 
may  lie  justly  re<*kone<l  as  one  of  the  ivsults  of  Colum- 
lius's  ailventunms  daring. 

In  the  (>M  World  most  of  the  ideas  connected  with 
the  tobacco-pi)>e  are  homely  and  prossiic  enough  ;  and 
though  we  associate  the  chilMmk  with  the  }K>etical  iv- 
verien  of  the  oriental  day-<lreainer,  and  the  hookah  with 
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the  pleasant  fancies  of  the  Anglo-Indian  reposing  in  the 
shade  of  his  bungalow,  nevertheless,  its  seductive  antique 
mystery,  and  all  its  symbolic  significance,  pertain  alone 
to  the  New  World.  The  tobacco-pipe,  indeed,  consti- 
tutes the  peculiar  and  most  characteristic  symbol  of 
America,  intimately  interwoven  with  the  rites  and  super- 
stitions, and  with  the  relics  of  ancient  customs  and 
historical  traditions  of  its  aborigines.  If  Europe  bor- 
rowed firom  it  the  first  knowledge  of  its  prized  narcotic, 
the  gift  was  received  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the 
sacred  or  peculiar  virtues  which  the  Red  Indian  still 
attaches  to  it  as  the  symbol  of  hospitality  and  amicable 
intercourse  ;  and  Longfellow,  accordingly,  with  no  less 
poetic  vigour  than  fitness,  opens  his  Song  of  ffiavKttha 
with  the  institution  of  "  the  peace-pipe ''  by  the  Great 
Spirit.  The  Master  of  Life  descends  on  the  mountains 
of  the  prairie,  breaks  a  fragment  from  the  red  stone  of 
the  quany,  and,  fashioning  it  with  curious  art  into  a 
figured  pipe-head,  he  fills  it  with  the  bark  of  the  red 
willow,  chafes  the  forest  into  flame  with  the  tempest  of 
his  breath,  and  kindling  it,  smokes  the  calumet  as  a 
signal  to  the  nations,  and  the  tribes  of  the  ancient  abo- 
rigines gathering  from  river,  lake,  and  prairie,  assemble 
at  the  divine  summons,  listen  to  the  warnings  and  pro- 
mises with  which  the  Great  Spirit  seeks  to  guide  them  ; 
and  this  done,  and  the  warriors  having  buried  their  war- 
clubs,  they  smoke  their  first  peace-pipe,  and  depart : — 

**  While  the  Master  of  Life,  ascending, 
Through  the  opening  of  cloud-curtains, 
Through  the  doorways  of  the  heaven. 
Vanished  from  before  their  faces, 
In  the  smoke  that  rolled  around  him, 
The  pukwana  of  the  peace-pipe !" 

It  is  no  mean  triumph  of  the  poet  thus  to  redeem 
from  associations,  not  only  prosaic,  but  even  ofi^ensive, 
a  custom  which  so  peculiarly  pertains  to  the  usages  and 
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the  rites  of  the  American  coutiaent  from  the  remotest 

[  times  of  which  its  historic  memorials  funiiah  any  trace  ; 

I  and  which  was  no  sooner  practically  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Old  World  than  that  royaJ  pedant, 

I  King    James,    directed    against    it    his    world-famous 

\  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,  deacrihtiig  its  use  as  "a  cus- 
tom loathesome  to  the  eye,  hatefid  to  the  nose,  harmful 
to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black 
stinking  fume  thereof  nearest  reaembhug  the  horrible 
Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomliiss  1"  In  those, 
however,  aa  in  other  passages  of  his  national  epic,  the 
American  poet  has  only  embotUed  in  forms  of  modem 
verse  the  cherished  legends  of  the  New  World  :  placing 
the  opening  scene  of  Biawatha  on  the  heights  of  the 
great  red  pipe-stone  quarry  of  Coteau  des  Pniiriea, 
between    the   Minnesota  and    Missouri  rivers,    in    the 

I  For  West. 

Ou  the  summit  of  the  ridge  between  these  two  tribu- 

I  taries  of  the  Mississippi  rises  a  bold  perjiendicular  cliff, 
beautifully  marked  with  distinct  horizontal  layers  of  hght 

,  grey  and  rose  or  flesh-coloured  quartz.  From  the  base 
of  this  a  level  prairie  of  about  half  a  mile  in  width  runs 
parallel  to  it,  and  here  it  is  that  the  famous  red  pipe- 
stone  is  procured,  at  a  depth  of  from  four  to  five  feet 
from  the  surface.  Numerous  traces  of  ancient  and  modem 
excavations  indicate  tlie  resort  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
many  successive  genenitions  to  the  locality.  "  That  this 
place  should  have  been  visited,"  says  Catlin,  "  for  centuries 
past  by  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  have  hidden  the 
war  club  as  they  approached  it,  and  stayed  the  cnielties 
of  the  scalping-knife,  under  the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of 
tJie  Great  Spirit  who  overlooks  it,  will  not  seem  strange 
or  unnatural  when  tlicir  superstitions  are  known.  That 
suc-h  has  been  the  custom  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
and  that  even  so  recently  as  to  have  been  witnessed  by 
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hundreds  and  thousands  of  Indians  of  different  tribes 
now  living,  and  from  many  of  whom  I  have  personally 
drawn  the  infor^iation ;  and,  as  additional  and  still  more 
conclusive  evidence,  here  are  to  be  seen  the  totems  and 
arms  of  the  different  tribes  who  have  visited  this  place 
for  ages  past,  deeply  engraven  on  the  quartz  rocks."* 
The  enterprising  traveller  who  narrates  this,  speaks  else- 
where of  the  thousands  of  inscriptions  and  paintings 
obsei'ved  by  him  on  the  neighbouring  rocks ;  while  the 
feeling  in  which  they  originate  was  thus  illustrated  by 
an  Indian  whose  portrait  he  painted  when  in  the  Man- 
dan  country.  "  My  brother,"  said  the  Mandan,  "  you 
have  made  my  picture,  and  I  like  it  much.  My  friends 
tell  me  they  can  see  the  eyes  move,  and  it  must  be  very 
good;  it  must  be  partly  alive.  1  am  glad  it  is  done, 
though  many  of  my  people  are  afraid.  I  am  a  young 
man,  but  my  heart  is  strong.  I  have  jumped  on  to  the 
Medicine  Rock ;  I  have  placed  my  arrow  on  it,  and  no 
Mandan  can  take  it  away.  The  red  stone  is  slippery, 
but  my  foot  was  true  ;  it  did  not  slip.  My  brother,  this 
pipe  which  I  give  to  you  I  brought  from  a  high  moun- 
tain ;  it  is  towards  the  rising  sun.  Many  were  the  pipes 
we  brought  from  thence,  and  we  brought  them  away  in 
peace.  We  left  our  totems  on  the  rocks ;  we  cut  them 
deep  in  the  stones,  they  are  there  now.  The  Great  Spirit 
told  all  nations  to  meet  there  in  peace,  and  all  nations 
liid  the  war-club  and  the  tomahawk.  The  Dahcotahs, 
who  are  our  enemies,  are  very  strong  ;  they  have  taken 
up  the  tomahawk,  and  the  blood  of  our  warriors  has  run 
on  the  rocks.  We  want  to  visit  our  medicines.  Our 
pipes  are  old  and  worn  out." 

The  Medicine  or  Leaping-Rock,  here  referred  to,  is  a 
detached  column  standing  between  seven  and  eight  feet 

^  lUuairaiiona  of  the  Manners,  etc.,  of  the  North  American  Indiana.     By 
Geo.  Catlin.     Eighth  edition.     Vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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from  the  precipitous  cliff ;  and  the  leap  across  this  chasm 
\a  a  daring  fent  which  the  young  warriors  are  ambitious 
of  performing.  It  was  pointed  out  to  Catlin  by  a  Sioux 
chief,  whose  son  had  perished  in  the  attempt.  A  conical 
mound  marked  the  spot  of  his  sepulture  ;  and  though  the 
sanctity  of  this  ancient  neutral  ground  has  been  invaded, 
and  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Sioux  now  refuse  to  i>er- 
mit  other  tribes  to  have  access  to  it,  this  is  of  quite  recent 
orcurrence.  Alike  by  the  evidence  of  the  belief  of  many 
inde))endent  tribes,  the  memorials  of  their  presence  on 
the  graven  rocks,  and  the  numerous  excavations,  sepul- 
chral mounds,  and  other  earthworks  in  the  vicinity  :  the 
Indian  tradition  receives  confirmation,  that  from  time 
immemorial  this  has  been  the  sacred  neutral  ground  of 
all  the  triltes  to  the  west,  and  of  many  of  those  to  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  place  wliither  they  have 
maiie  their  regular  pilgrimages  to  renew  their  pipes  from 
the  nick  consecrated  by  the  footprints  of  the  Great  Spirit 
The.-e  marks  of  his  footsteps  are  pointed  out,  deeply 
impresHCNl  in  the  rock,  and  resembling  the  track  of  a  large 
binl !  Nor  is  it  without  a  speciiU  interest  for  us  to  note 
a  Maudaii  tradition  respecting  this  sacred  spot ;  for  the 
luigrationM  of  that  once  powerful  Indian  nation  have  l>een 
traced  from  the  country  lying  lietween  Cincinnati  and 
Ljike  Elrie,  down  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  over  the  graves 
of  the  ancient  Mound- Builders,  and  thence  up  the  great 
WfHtem  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  until  their  utter  ex- 
tincti«>n«  cliiefly  l»y  the  frightful  ravages  of  the  Hniall-(MiX 
in  the  year  1838,  at  their  Litest  settlements  on  the  I'pjxT 
MissourL  The  site  of  their  last  homi**<,  and  the  phure  of 
th<*ir  extinction,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Sioux  s  eountiy, 
in  who»«e  possession  the  area  of  the  pi{>e-stoue  rjuarries 
in  now  veMtetl  by  the  kiw  of  the  stmngest ;  anti  th(*y, 
nfMrurdiugly,  may  be  cunsidercrl  as  the  guiunlians  of  the 
traditions  of  the  locality.     For,  although  they  have  thus 
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set  at  defiance  its  most  sacred  and  universally  recognised 
characteristic,  and  so  slighted  the  mandate  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  they  do  not  the  less  strongly  hold  by  the  other 
superstitious  ideas  associated  with  the  spot. 

One  of  these  legends  derives  its  form  from  some  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  scene.  Near  the  base  of  the  per- 
pendicular cliflF,  already  described,  there  lies  on  the  level 
prairie,  where  the  Indian  pipe-stone  quarries  are  opened, 
a  group  of  five  large  granite  boulders  disposed  in  a  row. 
The  largest  of  them  is  about  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  smallest  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  These,  as 
prominent  objects  on  the  level  plain,  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  superstitious  visitors  of  the  spot,  and  are 
regarded  with  awful  reverence  by  the  Indians.  Two 
holes  under  them  are  the  abodes  of  the  guardian  spirits 
of  the  spot ;  and  Catlin,  who  not  only  visited  the  quarry, 
but  broke  ofi^  and  carried  away  with  him  fragments  of 
these  sacred  boulders,  remarks  :  "  As  for  the  poor  Indian, 
his  superstitious  veneration  of  them  is  such,  that  not  a 
spear  of  grass  is  broken  or  bent  by  his  feet  within  three 
or  four  roods  of  them,  where  he  stops,  and,  in  humble 
supplication,  by  throwing  plugs  of  tobacco  to  them, 
solicits  permission  to  dig  and  carry  away  the  red  stone 
for  his  pipes."  Here,  according  to  the  traditions  of  many 
independent  tribes,  not  only  took  place  the  mysterious 
birth  of  the  red  pipe,  but  the  postdiluvian  creation  of 
the  human  race. 

The  tradition  of  the  institution  of  the  peace-pipe  varies 
among  the  different  tribes,  but  its  general  form  is  that 
which  Longfellow  has  embodied  in  his  Indian  epic.  It  is 
thus  narrated  by  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi :  "  Many 
ages  after  the  red  men  were  made,  when  all  the  different 
tribes  were  at  war,  the  Great  Spirit  called  them  all  together 
at  the  Red  Rocks.  He  stood  on  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  red  nations  were  assembled  in  infinite  numbers  on  the 
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piain  Ix'low.  He  took  out  of  the  roek  a  piece  of  the  red 
Htone,  and  niaile  a  ki^e  pipe.  He  smoked  it  over  them 
all ;  t4ild  them  tliat  it  was  part  of  their  flesh  ;  that  though 
tht-y  were  at  war,  they  must  meet  at  this  place  as  friends; 
tlmt  it  belonged  to  them  all ;  that  they  must  make  their 
calunu'ts  from  it,  and  smoke  them  to  him  whenever  they 
wishes  I  to  ap)>eiise  him  or  gt*t  his  goodwill.  The  smoke 
from  his  big  pipe  rolled  over  them  all,  and  he  disap- 
|N*sireil  in  its  cloud.  At  the  last  whitf  of  his  piiK*  a  blaze 
of  fire  rolle<l  over  the  rocks  and  melted  their  surface. 
At  that  moment  two  Indian  maidens  passed  in  a  flame 
under  th«  two  medicine  rocks,  where  they  remain  to  this 
day.  The  voices  of  Tsomecostee  and  Tsomecostewondee, 
as  they  are  named,  are  heard  at  times  in  answer  to  the 
invocations  of  the  suppliants  and  they  must  be  propi- 
tiated U-fore  the  pi|K»-stone  is  taken  away." 

An  offering  of  tobacco  is  almost  inviiriably  the  propi- 
tiat4»ry  gift,  ami  it  apjwars  to  have  been  useil  in  similar 
ai-ts  of  worship  and  siicrifice  from  the  earliest  period  of 
intenrourse  with  Europeans.  In  the  namitive  of  the 
voyage  of  Drake,  in  1572,  it  is  noted  tlmt  the  natives 
bniught  a  little  basket  made  of  rush(*s,  and  filled  with 
an  hrrb  which  they  called  toUih  This,  which  was  the 
tAvltaceo-phuit,  was  regartled  by  the  voyagers  as  a  pn)pi- 
tiat4>ry  offering ;  as  the  writer  sul)se(|uently  notes,  they 
^  came  now  the  second  time  to  us,  bringins^  with  them, 
2IH  Ik* fore  had  l)i»en  done,  feathers  and  Uigs  of  iolnik  for 
pn*8entH,  or  rather,  indee<l,  for  sarrifices,  upon  this  |)er- 
suasion  that  we  were  gods."  In  all  probability,  as  jilrea<ly 
suggi'stiHl,  the  practice  of  smoking  originated  in  the  use 
of  the  intoxicating  fumes  for  purposes  of  divination,  or 
other  superstitious  rites ;  and  the  universality  of  the 
later  use  of  the  plant  tuis  not  entin*ly  divt^stcnl  it  of 
ittt  sacnnl  character.  H«irriot,  who  fonu(*d  one  of  the 
▼oyagers  by  whom  Virginia  was  discoveix'd,  tells,  in  his 
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"Briefe  and  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Land  of 
Virginia,"  of  a  plant  which  has  diverse  names  in  the 
West  Indies,  according  to  the  several  places  and  coun- 
tries where  it  is  used.  The  Spaniards  generally  call  it 
tobaccOy  but  it  is  there  named  by  the  natives  uppdwoc. 
"  This  uppdwoc  is  of  so  precious  estimation  among  them, 
that  they  think  their  gods  are  marvellously  delighted 
therewith,  whereupon  sometime  they  make  halowed  fires, 
and  cast  some  of  the  powder  therein  for  a  sacrifice. 
Being  in  a  storme  upon  the  waters,  to  pacific  their  gods 
they  cast  some  up  into  the  aire  ;  and  into  the  water ; 
so  a  weare  for.  fish  being  newly  set  up,  they  cast  some 
therein  and  into  the  aire  ;  also,  after  an  escape  of  danger, 
they  cast  some  into  the  aire  likewise  ;  but  all  done  with 
strange  gestures,  stamping,  sometime  dancing,  clapping 
of  hands,  holding  up  of  hands,  and  staring  up  into  the 
heavens,  uttering  therewithal  and  chattering  strange 
words  and  noises."  Such  practices  and  ideas  of  propi- 
tiatory offerings  among  the  more  southern  Indian  tribes 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  abundantly  prove  that  the 
offerings  of  tobacco  still  made  by  the  Sioux  to  the  spirits 
that  haunt  the  pipe-stone  quarry,  are  of  no  merely  local 
origin,  but  were  anciently  as  universal  as  the  peace-pipe 
itself.  Nor  were  such  religious  associations  with  the 
favourite  narcotic  confined  to  the  northern  continent. 
Among  the  Peruvians  the  cocoa  plant  took  the  place  of 
tobacco  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  Dr.  Tschudi 
states  that  he  found  the  cocoa  still  regarded  by  the 
Peruvian  Indians  as  something  sacred  and  mysterious. 
"  In  all  ceremonies,  whether  religious  or  warlike,  it  was 
introduced  for  producing  smoke  at  the  great  offerings, 
or  as  the  sacrifice  itself.  During  divine  worship  the 
priests  chewed  cocoa-leaves ;  and,  unless  they  were  sup- 
plied with  them,  it  was  beUeved  that  the  favour  of  the 
gods  could  not  be  propitiated."     Christianity,  after  an 
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interval  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  has  not 
t'radicated  the  Indian's  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  sacred 
plant.  In  the  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  masticated  cocoa 
XA  thrown  on  the  hard  veins  of  metal  to  propitiate  the 
gnomes  of  the  mine,  who,  it  is  believed,  would  otherwise 
n*nder  the  mountains  impenetrable ;  and  the  leaves  of 
the  rocoa  are  secretly  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead, 
t4i  smooth  his  passage  to  another  world.  Thus  we  find, 
in  the  sujM^rstitions  perpetuated  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Houtheni  Cordilleras,  striking  analogies  to  those  which 
«ur\'ive  among  the  northern  Sioux,  and  give  character  to 
the  strange  rites  they  practise  at  the  n»d  pipe-stone 
(|uarry,  on  the  C'oteau  des  Pniiries. 

From  among  the  many  Indian  traditions  connected 
with  that  interesting  locality,  one  of  those  which  seem  to 
peqietuate  the  idea  of  a  general  deluge,  may  Wst  illustrate 
its  most  ancient  associations.  It  was  narrated  to  Catlin, 
by  a  distinguished  Knisteneaux  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  on 
the  occasion  of  presenting  to  him  a  handsome  red-stone 
pifie.  "  In  the  time  of  a  great  freshet,  which  took  place 
many  centuries  ago,  and  destroyed  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  ail  the  tribes  of  the  red  men  assembled  on  the 
CVitoau  des  Prairies,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  waters. 
After  they  had  idl  gathered  here  from  every  part,  the  water 
continui*cl  to  riK%  until  at  length  it  covered  them  all  in  a 
mass,  and  their  flesh  was  converted  iut<»  red  pipe-stone. 
Tlierefore.  it  has  always  been  considered  neutral  ground  ; 
it  belongs  to  all  tribes  alike,  and  all  were  alloweil  to  get 
it  and  smoke  it  together.  While  they  were  all  drowning 
in  a  mass,  a  y(»ung  woman,  Kwaptahw,  a  virgin,  caught 
hold  of  the  foot  of  a  very  large  binl  that  was  flying 
over,  and  was  carrie<l  to  the  to{)  of  a  high  elifl*  not  far 
<»ff,  that  was  atx>ve  the  water.  Here  she  luui  twins,  and 
tiieir  father  was  the  war^eagle,  and  her  children  have 
aance  pecipled  the  eartlt**     The  idea  that  the  red  pi|)e- 
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stone  is  the  flesh  of  theu:  ancestors  is  a  favourite  one 
among  different  and  entirely  independent  tribes.  When 
Catlin  and  his  party  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  sacred 
locality,  they  were  stopped  by  the  Sioux,  and  one  of 
them  addressing  him,  said  :  "  This  red  pipe  was  given  to 
the  red  men  by  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
flesh,  and  therefore  is  great  medicine.  We  know  that 
the  whites  are  like  a  great  cloud  that  rises  in  the  east, 
and  will  cover  the  whole  country.  We  know  that  they 
will  have  all  our  lands ;  but  if  ever  they  get  our  red -pipe 
quarry  they  will  have  to  pay  very  dear  for  it."  Thus  is 
it  that  even  in  the  farthest  West  the  Indian  feels  the 
fatal  touch  of  that  white  hand  ;  and  to  the  intrigues  of 
interested  white  traders  is  ascribed  the  encroachment  of 
the  Sioux  on  the  sacred  neutral  ground,  w^here,  within 
memory  of  living  men,  every  tribe  on  the  Missouri  had 
smoked  with  their  enemies,  while  the  Great  Spirit  kept 
the  peace  among  his  red  children  on  that  spot  consecrated 
by  the  traditions  of  ages. 

Apart,  then,  from  such  indications  of  superior  skill,  and 
a  truly  artistic  power  of  imitation,  by  which  the  ancient 
pipe-sculptors  are  distinguished,  it  becomes  an  object  of 
some  interest  with  us  to  observe  other  elements,  either 
of  comparison  or  contrast,  between  the  memorials  of  the 
Mound-Builder's  skill,  and  the  numerous  specimens  of 
pipe-sculpture  produced  by  modem  tribes.  Nor  are  the 
distinctive  points  either  shght  or  unimportant. 

Notwithstanding  the  endless  variety  which  character- 
izes the  form  of  the  ancient  Mound-Builder's  pipes,  one 
general  type  is  traceable  through  the  whole.  "  They  are 
always  carved  from  a  single  piece,  and  consist  of  a  flat 
curved  base,  with  the  bowl  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
convex  side.  From  one  of  the  ends,  and  communicating 
with  the  hollow  of  the  bowl,  is  drilled  a  small  hole,  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  tube ;  the  corresponding  opposite 
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division  l)eing  left  for  the  manifest  puri>08e  of  holding  the 
implement  to  the  mouth."  The  authors  of  the  Ancient 
MonumenU  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  express  their  convic- 
tion, derive<l  from  the  inspection  of  hunclrecls  of  specimens 
which  hiive  come  under  their  notice,  during  their  explor- 
ati(»ns  of  the  ancient  mounds,  that  the  instrument  is 
complete  as  found,  and  was  used  without  any  such  tube 
or  pi|>e-stem,  as  is  almost  invariably  employed  by  the 
mo<lem  Indian,  and  also  by  the  modem  perfume-loving 
orientiU  when  he  fills  his  chil)ouk  with  the  odorous 
fihinus  or  mild  latakia.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  ex- 
amples of  pipe-heads  carved  out  of  the  beautiful  red 
pipe-stone,  and  other  fiivourite  materials  for  the  pipe- 
sculpture  of  the  miKlem  Indian.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fiirc,  that  the  pipe-stem  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
thf  modem  race  ;  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  distinguish  the 
northem  tribes  from  Aztec,  Toltecan,  and  other  essen- 
tially diverse  ancient  peoples. 

TTie  use  of  tobacco,  from  the  earliest  enis  of  which  we 
can  rfc^iver  a  glim))si*,  |)ertaine<l  both  to  the  northern 
and  southern  nations;  but  the  pipe  head  would  apj>ear 
to  be  the  emblem  of  the  one,  while  the  pii>e-stem  gives 
character  to  the  singular  rites  and  superstitions  of  the 
otlKT.  The  incremate<l  pipe-heads  of  the  ancient  Mound- 
lUiiltlers  illustnite  the  sacred  usages  of  the  one  ;  while 
the  skill  with  which  the  Iu<lian  medicine-man  deconites 
the  stem  of  his  medicine-piix?,  and  the  awe  an<l  reverence 
with  which  the  whole  tril)e  reganl  it,  abundantly  j>rove 
the  \'irtues  ascribed  to  that  implement  of  the  medicine- 
man's art.  May  it  not  be,  that  in  the  sacrcil  associations 
ronnectc-d  with  the  pi})e  by  the  Mound-Builders  of  the 
MisMMippi  Valley,  we  have  indications  of  contact  ))C- 
tw«en  the  migrating  race  of  Southern  and  CentnU  Ame- 
rica, among  whom  no  superstitious  pipe  usages  arc 
tra«X5al>le,  and  tlit*  trilies  of  the  north  when*  su<*h  super- 
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stitions  are  most  intimately  interwoven  with  all  their 
sacred  mysteries  ? 

The  utmost  variety  of  foim  and  material  distinguishes 
the  pipes  of  the  modem  Indians  ;  arising  in  part  from 
the  local  facilities  they  possess  for  a  suitable  material 
from  which  to  construct  them,  and  in  part  also  from  the 
special  style  of  art  and  decoration  which  has  become 
the  traditional  usage  of  the  tribe.  The  favourite  red 
pipe-stone  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  has  been  generally 
sought  after,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
wrought,  and  the  beauty  of  its  colour  and  texture,  as 
well  as  for  the  mysterious  virtues  which  the  ancient 
superstitions  of  the  tribes  have  attached  to  it.  But  the 
pipe-sculptures  of  many  tribes  can  be  distinguished  no 
less  certainly  by  the  material,  than  by  the  favourite 
conventional  pattern. 

Among  the  Assinaboin  Indians  a  fine  mai-ble  is  used, 
much  too  hard  to  admit  of  minute  carving,  but  suscep- 
tible of  a  high  polish.  This  is  cut  into  pipes  of  graceful 
form,  and  made  so  extremely  thin,  as  to  be  nearly  trans- 
parent, so  that  when  lighted  the  glowing  tobacco  shines 
through,  and  presents  a  singular  appearance  when  in  use 
at  night,  or  in  a  dark  lodge.  Another  favourite  material 
is  a  coarse  species  of  jasper,  also  too  hard  to  admit  of 
elaborate  ornamentation.  This  also  is  cut  into  various 
simple  but  tasteful  designs,  executed  chiefly  by  the  slow 
and  laborious  process  of  rubbing  it  down  with  otiher  stones. 
The  choice  of  the  material  for  fashioning  the  favourite 
pipe  is  by  no  means  invariably  guided  by  the  facilities 
which  the  position  of  the  tribe  afibrds.  A  suitable  stone 
for  such  a  purpose  will  be  picked  up  and  carried  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  Mr.  E^e  informs  me  that,  in  coming 
down  the  Athabaska  river,  when  drawing  near  its  source 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  observed  his  Assinaboin 
guides  select  the  favourite  bluish  jasper  from  among  the 
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water-woru  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  carry  home 
for  the  purpose  of  pipe  manufacture,  although  they  were 
then  fuUy  five  hundred  miles  from  their  lodges.  Such 
traditional  adherence  to  the  choice  of  a  material  peculiar 
to  a  remote  source,  as  well  as  the  perpetuation  of  special 
forms  and  patterns  among  the  scattered  members  of  the 
trilK*,  may  frequently  prove  of  considerable  value  as  a 
rlue  to  former  migrations. 

Among  the  (Vee  Indians  a  double  pipe  is  occasionally 
in  use,  consisting  of  a  bowl  car\'ed  out  of  stone  without 
much  attempt  at  ornament,  but  with  perforations  on  two 
sides,  so  that  two  smokers  can  insert  their  pipe-stems  at 
4»nce,  and  enjoy  the  same  supply  of  tobacco.  This  form 
would  seem  peculiarly  adapted  for  sealing  the  new-bom 
sunity  of  ancient  foes  turned  friends  ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  lejim  tliat  any  special  significance  is  at- 
tai*hc4l  to  the  singular  fancy.  ITie  Chipi>ewas,  on  the 
St,  Louis  river,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  a  branch 
of  the  great  Algonquin  nation,  also  carv^e  their  pipes  out 
i»f  an  easily  WTought  dark  close-grained  stone  ;  and  fre- 
quently introduce  groups  of  animals  and  human  figures 
with  considerable  artistic  skill,  but  gi'nernlly  with  ac- 
ctimpaniments  which  betray  the  influence  of  European 
intercourse  on  the  development  of  native  art. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  Indian  pijHJ-sculptors  is 
PabaJimemidy  or  the  Flier,  an  Old  Chippewa,  still  living 
on  the  Great  Manitoulin  Ishuul  in  I^ke  Huron  ;  but 
more  generally  known  as  Picdhyuneka,  the  l*ipe  Maker, 
literally  **  he  makes  pipes."  Thoujjh  brought  in  contact 
with  tlie  Christian  Indians  of  the  Manitoulin  Islands,,  he 
resolutely  miheres  to  the  pagan  creed  and  rites  of  his 
fathers,  and  resists  all  the  encroa<*hments  of  civilisation. 
His  materials  are  the  muhkuhda-jntxihgunafiheck,  or 
black  pipe-stone  of  Lake  Hunm,  the  traJibepirahffumih- 
beck^  or  white  pipe  stone,  procured  on  St.  Joseph  s  Island, 
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nnd  the  misko-puiahg\mn}tbcc.k,  or  red  pipe-stone  of  the 
Cotcau  des  Prairies.  His  bsiw,  with  which  the  atone  is 
first  roughly  blocked  out,  is  made  by  himself  out  of  a 
bit  of  iron  hoop,  and  liis  other  tools  arc  correspondingly 
rude ;  nevertheless  the  workmanship  of  Pabahmesad 
shows  him  to  be  a  master  of  his  art.  A  characteristic 
illustration  of  hla  ingenious  sculpture  is  engraved  here 


(Fig,   26),  from    the   original,   in   the  museum    of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  people  manifesting  such  pecu- 
liar aptitude  for  artistic  imitation,  should  fail  to  copy 
some  of  the  novel  arts  and  objects  brought  under  their 
notice  by  European  traders  and  settlera  But  the  un- 
impreasible  nature  of  the  Indian,  and  the  dormant  state 
of  his  mental  faculties,  appear  in  the  fact  of  his  imita- 
tion extending  only  to  the  transference  of  a  few  novel 
forms  to  his  earx'ings,  while  all  the  ingenious  discoveries 
and  useful  arts  of  the  European  remain  unheeded  or 
despised.  Here  and  there  the  manufactures  of  Europe, 
bartered  by  the  fur  trader  for  Indian  peltries,  find  ac- 
ceptance. The  copper  kettle  displaces  in  part  the  rude 
and  fragile  clay  caldron,  and  the  blanket  gradually  takes 
the  place  of  the  more  graceful  buflalo  robe.  But  the 
mt)st  characteriHtic  and  intercatiug  objects  of  native 
workmauahip  disappear  in   this    pnH;es8   of  exchange ; 
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Hith  no  otlirr  t'H(M*t  (»ii  th<5  jmhu*  Indian  than  to  make 
him  mon'  (h'iH»n<h*nt  on  tho  civilination  which  ho  (h»sj)i.sos, 
an«l  t4>  n>l)  him  of  tho  ft*w  simple  arts  which  he  has 
iiihrrit4Ml  from  his  fathers. 

Thi*  t«'nih*ncy  to  imitation,  within  the  liniitetl  ranj^e 
of  native  iirt-mannfaeture,  shows  itself  more  like  an 
unreaf^min^  iustinet,  when*  the  Indian  is  now  fi-e 
tjuently  found  lal)orionsly  repiiHluein^  the  simple  fonu 
«»f  the  rhiy  pij^^'  in  the  hanlest  st<m«»s  :  thouj^h  here  also 
liiM  XiiAv  is  Htuai  U\  break  the  l>onds  of  fashion,  and  to 
su|ienuld  ineongruous,  yet  not  ungraeeful  ornaments  and 
dfvitrert  to  the  lumiely  Euro|>ean  motlel.  IJut  the  most 
elaliorutc  of  all  the  moilem  Bptnimens  of  pi|)e-seulptiHt? 
an*  tlioec  exerutixl  by  the  Bal>een,  or  big-lip  Indians, 
•Ml  railed  from  the  singular  deformity  the  females  pro- 
iluee  by  iu8(*rting  a  piece  of  wiH)d  into  a  slit  nuule  in 
the  lower  lip.  The  frontispiece  t4)  vol.  i.  illustratt»s  th«* 
chiinirt eristic  physiognomy  of  this  tribe.  It  is  an  accu- 
nite  |K)rtrait  of  a  Chimjiseyan  chief,  from  ski»tches  taken 
by  Mr.  Paul  Kan<*  tluring  his  travels  in  the  North-west. 
Tb<*  Chim}i8eyau  or  Balieen  Indians  are  found  along 
th«-  I*a4-iti(!  CojiHt,  alx>ut  latitude  54*  4U',  and  extend 
from  the  Iiorders  of  th«!  Russian  dominions  eastwanl 
uearlv  to  Frazer  Kiver.  Some  of  their  customs  are 
Mrarc4*ly  V^m  singukir  than  that  fi*om  whence  their  name 
U  derivi**!,  and  are  iles4»rving  of  minute  <*omparison 
with  the  older  practices  which  i>ertainetl  to  thi»  more 
4  ivilizetl  ri'gions  of  tin*  continent.  This  is  especially 
the  casi»  iu  n4ation  t4>  tlu^ir  riti's  of  si'pulturc,  wherein 
tht'V  make  an4ither  mark<*d  distinction  U^twecn  the 
iii'XeM.  Their  females  are  wrapiKxl  in  mats,  and  placi*<l 
oil  au  eh*vat4*d  platform,  or  in  a  canot^  raised  on  )M.>les, 
but  they  invariably  bum  their  male  deail. 

Th4*    pi|M»s   of  the  B;ilK.'en,    and   als4»  of  the   Clalam 
ImliiUis  occupying  the  neighlHUiring  Vancouver's  Island, 

vol^  II.  li 
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are  carved  with  the  utmost  elalwrateness,  and  in  the 
moat  aingular  and  grotesque  devicis,  fi-om  a  soft  blue 
claystone  or  slate  found  in  that  region.  The  form  is  in 
part  determined  by  the  material,  which  is  only  procur- 
able in  thin  slabs ;  so  that  the  sculptures,  wrought  on 
both  sides,  present  a  sort  of  double  bas-relief  From 
this,  singular  and  grotesque  groups  are  carved,  without 
any  apparent  reference  to  the  final  destination  of  the 
whole  as  a  pipe.  The  lower  side  is  generaUy  straight, 
and  in  the  specimens  I  have  examined,  the  pipes  measure 
itoxa.  two  or  three  to  fifteen  inches  long ;  so  that  iu 
these  the  pipe-stem  is  included.  A  small  hoUow  is 
carved  out  of  some  protruding  ornament  to  serve  as  a 
bowl,  and  from  the  farther  end  a  perforation  is  drilled 
to  connect  with  this.  The  only  addition  made  to  it, 
when  in  use,  is  the  insertion  of  a  quill  or  straw  as  a 
mouth-piece  instead  of  the  usual  pipe-stem,  which  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  peculiar  form,  as  well  as  with 
the  weight,  of  such  elaborate  and  somewhat  brittle  works 


of  art.  The  woodcut  (Fig.  27)  illustrates  the  simpler 
devices  of  the  Babeen  sculptor  in  decorating  one  of  his 
smaller  pipes.  But  lai^e  and  complicated  designs  are 
of  common  occurrence.  One  of  the  largest  brought 
back  by  Mr.  Kane  measures  nearly  fifteen  inches  long. 
It  consists  of  a  grotesque  intermixture  of  figures,  in 
which  that  of  the  frog  predominates  ;  though  accom- 
panied with  strange  monstrosities  intermingling  human 
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uii'l  brutal  furmn,  aad  i)rc.scnting  some  auiil<^y  to 
much  of  the  Hculpturc  on  the  tcm|ile-niia8  of  Ccntnil 
America. 

The  more  elaborate  8pccimen  of  pipe-»<!ul[»tun-  hIiowii 
iu  Fi;;.  28,  may  be  n>ganle<l  aa  the  eonveutional  repre- 


wntation,  liy  (he  Babcen  artist,  of  a  t>car-huut  in  ttiu 
ni-iuity  of  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  stations 
or  fort*  ;  ami  iKwaibly  the  swampy  nature  of  the  scene 
uf  action  is  iwUcatinl  by  the  frogs,  though  the  latter  are 
Civouritc  objectH  with  the  Bal>een  sculptors.  The  gn>- 
tt-siiuc  masks  imitated  here,  an*  executed  the  size  of 
life,  and  brilliantly  coloured  ;  and  furnish  a  frefpient 
Aubjert  repeatetl  in  miniature  ou  the  chiyHbme  car\'iuga 
Frum  tbe  costume,  it  \a  evident  that  the  man  who  turns 
his  lock  on  the  Ixrar  is  iotcuded  to  represent  one  of  the 
Hudauo's  Buy  Com|«iny's  trapiMTs.  The  group  consti- 
tutes altogether  an  ingenious  and  stpirited  specimen  of 
natirc  art,  such  as  would  1k>  regarded  as  no  discredit- 
able product  of  conventional  design  if  sculptured  on 
a  Norman  capital  of  the  twelfth  century. 

ilesira.  Squicr  and  Davis  conclude  their  remarks  on 
the  sculptures  of  the  Mounds  by  oljeer%-ing  :  "  It  is  un- 
DecesHir}'  to  say  more  tluin  that,  as  works  of  art,  they 
are  immeasurably  beyond  anything  which  the  North 
American  IndlanB  arc  known  to  prmluce,  even  at  this 
<bj,  with  all  the  suggestions  of  Eun){H'an  art,  and  the 
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advantages  afibrdcd  by  steel  instruments.  The  Chinooks, 
and  the  Indians  of  the  north-western  coiist,  cai've  pipes, 
platters,  and  other  articles,  with  much  neatness,  from 
slate.  We  see  in  theii'  pipes,  for  instance,  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  pulleys,  cords,  ban^els,  and  rude 
human  figures,  evidently  suggested  by  the  tackling  of 
the  ships  trading  in  those  seas.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  are  elaborate,  unmeaning 
carvings,  displayuig  some  degree  of  ingenuity/'  This 
descriptive  comparison  of  the  mound-sculptiu'es  with 
the  arts  of  the  Indians  of  the  north-west  coast,  is  based 
on  deductions  drawTi  from  exceptional  specimens  very 
different  from  many  brought  from  the  same  localities, 
or  investigated  m  the  hands  of  the  native  sculptors  ; 
which  obviously  constitute  the  tiTie  illustrations  of  Indian 
skill  and  artistic  design.  In  addition  to  such,  however, 
among  a  varied  collection  of  Indian  relics  from  the 
north-west  coiist,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  Allan,  of  Toronto,  there  is  one  of  the  ingenious 
examples  of  imitative  skill  referred  to,  which  was  pro- 
cured on  Vancouver's  Island.  But  while  this  exhibits 
evidence  of  the  same  skilful  dexterity  as  other  carvings 
in  the  blue  pipe-slate  of  the  Clalam  and  Babeen  Indians, 
it  presents  the  most  striking  contrast  to  them,  alike  in 
design  and  style  of  art.  It  has  a  regular  bowl,  imitated 
from  that  of  a  common  clay  pipe,  and  is  decorated  with 
twisted  ropes,  part  of  a  ship's  bulkhead,  and  other  ob- 
jects— including  even  the  head  of  a  screw-nail, — aU 
equally  famiUar  to  us,  but  which  no  doubt  attracted  the 
eye  of  the  native  artist  from  their  novelty. 

Another  example  procured  by  Professor  Hind  during  his 
command  of  the  exploring  expedition  to  the  Assinaboin 
and  Saskatchewan  rivers,  is  a  representation  of  one  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  forts,  with  figures  in  Euro- 
pean costume.    These  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared 
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w  itii  tlif  ain'iviit  iiniuii(l-8culi>turi's  ;  aiid,  iiuloeil,  the 
liuiDaii  fij;un>«  iin'  fn^atly  infvrior  to  \\vtm  of  tlio  Chip 
IK'wn  wulptuiffl.  Nevt'rtlic'less,  iw  pvidciices  <>f  tlie  prc- 
iloniin»iic4'  of  tilt*  imitative  faculty  ovuii  ainoii^  this  rude 
trild-  tif  the  native  liuliaim  of  Ktirtli  America,  they  arc 
wi'll  worthy  of  c-arcful  study.  But  these  are  not  the 
works  I»y  whirh  to  judge  of  (he  art  of  the  Itabcen  sculp- 
tor. HiH  own  genuine  native  dmgus  exliihit  the  most 
vurieil,  elaltonttr,  and  fanciful  devices,  including  humnu 
Hprures,  w>nK>  of  them  with  birdH'  and  Iwostti'  heads,  and 
fit!<iuently  pn'.-«enting  considerable  accunicy  of  imitative 
jikilL  In  some  of  the  larger  pipes,  the  entire  group  pre- 
wnts  much  of  the  grotesque  exulx-muee  of  fancy,  mingled 
with  imitations  bc)rrowe<l  directly  from  nature,  which 
t^ivtitute  the  charm  of  ecclesiawtical  sculptures  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Agurea  arc  grouped  together  in 
the  oddest  varieties  of  |>osturo,  and  ingeniounly  inter- 
hn-cd,  and  ccmnecte^l  by  ehdwrate  ornaments  ;  the  inter- 
motiate  sj>acea  iM'ing  iK-rfiiratCfl,  so  as  to  give  great 
lightness  of  apiK-anuice  to  the  whole.  liut  though  well 
<-al<-utate<l  to  recall  the  ijuiiint  pro<lui-t8  of  the  mediioval 
M-ulpt^tr's  chisel:  so  far  an'  thene  llalx'en  raiTings  from 


Miggcnting  the  t<light<'.st  n-.-iinnl>Iau(-<-  t<>  KurojH'an  nxKh-K 
that  when  first  examining  them,  ax  well  as  s[H-cimenH  in 
lH>n«-  and  iv.in-  from  tin-  siinn'  lotalitv,     and  ftill  mon- 
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HO,  w)ni(!  ivory  (inrviogs  executed  by  the  Tawatin  Indians 
nil  FniziT  River,  of  which  an  example  is  figured  here 
(I'ij^.  20), — I  wa-'i  struck  with  certain  resembhmces  to  the 
[Kjcuhar  Ktyli;  of  aucient  Mexican  and  still  more  of  Cen- 
tml  Ameiioin  art  In  this  they  only  confirm  the  traces 
«tf  some  common  relationship,  or  early  intercourse  be- 
tween those  rude  savage  tribes  of  the  North-west  and  the 
latest  native  civilised  occupants  of  the  Mexican  plateau, 
wliieh  noticeable  peculiarities  in  language  and  customs 
had  idrtjady  suggested.  The  ivory  carving  figured  here 
mcHsures  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  is  executed 
with  minute  delicacy.     On  the  reverse  (Fig.  30)  a  whale 


i«  cut  with  considerable  spirit ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find 
in  it  tlie  iiiitntored  sculptor  of  the  Pacific  coast  giving 
t^)  the  mounter  of  the  deep  the  same  forked  tongue  which 
f()nii(;d  the  conventional  attribute  of  the  dragons  and 
leviaUiiins  of  mediisval  Europe. 

Hut  tliere  is  another  conclusion,  of  more  general  appU- 
cation,  suggested  by  these  Babeen  sculptures  They  are 
(lfj«3i-ving  of  special  consideration,  from  illustrating,  in 
Mtmie  j-espects,  the  just  method  of  inductive  history  as 
derived  from  ancient  relics  of  primitive  art.  Impressed 
with  the  discrepancy,  which  at  first  sight  is  apt  to  strike 
even  the  least  careful  investigator,  between  the  elaborate 
art  of  the  finer  Hculptures,  and  especially  the  pipe-heads 
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of  the  mouDcK  and  other  traces  of  skill  and  civilisation 
of  their  Imilders,  Mr.  Haven  assiunes  a  foreign  origin  for 
all  such  sculptures  ;  while  others  have  inferred  from 
them  a  native  civilisation  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Valleys,  corresponding  in  all  respects  to  those  isolated 
examples  of  art ;  just  as,  from  a  rude  but  gnux'ful  Greek 
vase,  we  can  infer  the  taste  of  a  Callicrates  or  a  Phidias. 
If,  however,  the  conclusions  adopted  from  the  geometri- 
cal accuracy  of  the  regular  figures  in  their  earthworks, 
the  perfection  of  their  execution  on  the  largest  scale,  and 
the  existence  of  definite  standards  of  measurement,  as 
implietl  in  the  recurrence  of  such  large  earthworks  con- 
structed of  the  same  figures  and  precisely  correspon<ling 
in  size,  are  l(^timate  :  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are 
without  evidences  of  civilisation  much  more  important 
and  trustworthy  even  than  their  finest  sculptures.  Such 
geometrical  construction  and  mensuration  must  have 
been  accompanied  with  the  use  of  instruments,  a  know- 
ledge of  figures,  and  other  acquirements  very  far  in 
advance  of  anything  possesseil  by  the  most  intelligent 
among  the  Indian  trilx?a  What  equivalent  evidence, 
indeed,  of  our  lioasted  ci\'ilisation  would  remain,  if  some 
of  the  m^wer  cities,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
mouu<is  and  enc'losures,  were  abandoned  to  the  same 
work  of  time  which  has  buried  the  mounds  of  the  Ohio 
in  the  depths  of  its  ancient  forest  shadows?  Whilst, 
however,  we  must  guard  against  Ixnug  misled  by  too 
sweeping  deiluetions,  on  the  one  hand  :  it  is  important 
to  note,  in  refen^me  to  such  uKxleni  pnHluctions  of 
native  airt,  that  while  the  lijibeen  sculptor  executes  a 
pie<?e  of  pijKMrarving  so  elalwmte  and  ingenious  as  justly 
to  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration,  it  furnishes  no  test 
of  his  gt*nend  progress  in  arts  or  eivilissition.  On  the 
ctrntrarv,  he  Is  ruder  and  more  indifferent  to  the  n»fine- 
ments  of  <lru88  and  deconition  than  many  Indian  tribes 
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who  produce  no  such  special  examples  of  ingenious  skill. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  which  such-  facts  suggest  will  be 
found  applicable  to  not  a  few  deductions  derived  by 
European  archajologists  from  isolated  examples  of  primi- 
tive art. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  endless  variety 
of  forms  into  which  the  favourite  smoking  implement 
of  the  New  World  has  been  wrought,  in  all  ages,  by 
the  zealous  devotees  of  the  nicotian  weed,  working  in 
such  intractable  materials,  and  supplied  with  the  rudest 
and  most  imperfect  tools.  But  the  potter's  art  was  not 
unknown,  meanwhile,  to  the  Indian  smoker,  and  he  also 
had  his  "  clay,"  which  indeed  supplied  the  first  models 
for  some  at  least  of  the  European  pipes.  Upon  the  sites 
of  old  Indian  villages  fragments  of  pottery  occur  in  great 
abundance,  and  among  these,  clay  pipes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  I  have  repeatedly  dug  them  up  in  different 
Canadian  localities  ;  and  in  nearly  all  such  examples 
have  found  the  bowl  as  small  as  the  most  diminutive  of 
Scottish  "  Elfin  pipes."  They  indicate  the  economic  use 
of  the  tobacco  among  the  older  Indians,  on  whom  it  is 
well  known  to  produce  a  highly  intoxicating  effect  when 
indulged  in  to  an  excess  which  proves  perfectly  in- 
nocuous to  the  European  ;  and  they  help  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  question  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  pipe 
to  Euro])e. 

The  potter's  art  is  among  the  most  ancient  practised 
by  man,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  it  contributes 
its  evidences  of  America's  early  ingenuity  and  skill.  As 
applied,  however,  to  the  requirements  of  the  smoker,  its 
productions  appear  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  later  ages  of 
the  New  World.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
Ijirge  quantities  of  clay  pipes  have  been  dug  up,  in  a 
variety  of  fanciful  forms,  one  of  whicli,  given  l)y  Mr. 
Fairholt  in  his  Tobacco,  its  llistonj  and  Associations, 
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rejH'escnta  ti  male  figure  with  the  characteristio  fciitureB 
of  the  Mexican  type.  T\\c  right  leg  fonus  the  tulic  of 
the  pipe,  while  the  other  Li  lient  so  na  to  act  m  u  handle. 
Clay  pipes,  with  globular  or  trurapct-shapod  IjowIb  of  a 
large  size,  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  Canada  and  the 
Northoni  States,  along  with  relies  whieh  indieatc  an  em 
Bubeequent  to  the  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  Eum- 
peans.  They  are  not  therefore  of  any  very  great  anti- 
quity ;  but  it  is  woi-thy  of  unto,  that  they  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  thtui  any  figured  or  dcseril>ed  among  Ame- 
rie^-ui  antiquities,  to  such  at?  are  introduced  in  ancient 
Mexican  paintings  ;  ^  nor  are  examples  wanting  of  a 
more  antique  style  of  art.  Many  of  the  ancient  clay 
pipes  that  have  been  discovered  are  desciibed  as  having 
nearly  the  same  form  ;  and  this  presents  so  great  a  cor- 
respondeuee  to  tliat  of  the  red  clay  pipe  used  in  modem 
Turkey  and  Egypt  with  a  cherry-tree  pipe-stem,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  tlic  model.  The 
bowls  of  this  class  of  pipes  are  not  of  tlie  miniature  pro- 
portions wliieh,  as  it  will  be  seen,  induce  a  <!ompari8on 
between  those  of  Canada  and  the  early  examples  found 
in  Britain  ;  neither  do  the  stone  pipe-hesuls  of  the 
Moimd-Builders  suggest,  by  the  size  of  the  Iwwl,  either 
the  self-denying  economy  of  the  ancient  smoktr,  or  his 
practice  of  the  Indian  mode  of  exhaling  the  fumes  of  the 
tobacco,  by  wliieh  a  small  (piautity  suffices  to  produce 
the  full  narcotic  effects  of  the  favourite  weed.  They 
Would  rather  seem  to  confirm  llie  indic4itious  derived 
from  other  sources,  of  an  essential  difference  in  the 
ancient  smoking  usages  of  Central  America  and  the 
Mound -Builders,  from  those  which  are  still  maintained 
in  their  piimeviil  integrity  among  the  Indians  of  the 
North-west. 

The  pipe,  however,  which  among  ihc  ancient  oceujiauls 

'  Loril  KidgBboroHgli's  Merknii  Aniiquitits,  vol,  \\.  (ilutm  17.  r>7. 
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of  the  Mississippi  Valley  may  have  filled  the  place  of  the 
golden  censer  in  the  gorgeous  rites  of  Pagan  and  Christian 
worship,  and  which  presents  so  many  and  characteristic 
forms  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  far  West,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  importance  in  ancient  times,  is 
no  longer  the  special  object  of  sacred  associations.  It 
is  to  the  pipe-stem  that  the  modem  Indian  attaches  all 
his  superstitious  veneration.  The-  medicine  pipe-stem  is 
the  palladiimi  of  the  tribe,  on  which  depends  its  safety 
in  peace  and  its  success  in  war ;  and  it  is  accordingly 
guarded  with  all  the  veneration,  and  surrounded  with 
the  dignity  befitting  so  sacred  an  institution  ;  while,  in 
its  use  in  the  war-council,  or  in  the  medicine  dance,  so 
long  as  the  proper  and  consecrated  pipe-stem  is  em- 
ployed, it  matters  not  whether  the  pipe  itself  is  of  the 
richest  carving  of  which  the  red  stone  of  the  Coteau 
des  Prairies  is  susceptible,  or  be  the  begrimed  stump  of 
a  trader's  English  "  clay.'' 

The  medicine  pipe-stem  carrier  is  accordingly  an  offi- 
cial of  great  dignity  in  the  tribe,  and  is  endowed  with 
special,  though  somewhat  burdensome  honours  and  pri- 
vileges. A  highly  ornamental  tent  is  provided  for  his 
use,  and  frequently  he  is  required  to  have  so  many 
horses  as  renders  the  office  even  more  onerous  than 
honourable.  A  bear-skin  robe  is  set  apart  for  wrapping 
up  the  medicine  pipe-stem,  when  carried,  and  for  laying 
it  on  while  exposed  to  view.  When  wrapped  up  in  its 
covering,  it  is  usually  carried  by  the  favourite  wife  of 
the  dignitary,  while  he  himself  bears  the  medicine-bowl, 
out  of  which  he  takes  his  food.  But  though  the  sacred 
pipe -stem  is  almost  invariably  borne  by  the  wife  of  the 
Indian  dignitary,  it  is  never  allowed  to  be  uncovered  in 
the  presence  of  a  woman  ;  and  should  one  even  by 
chance  cast  her  eyes  on  it  when  thus  exposed,  its  virtues 
can  only  be  restored  by  a  tedious  ceremony,  designed  to 
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counteract  the  evil  effticts  and  propitiato  the  iiiBulted 
spirit.  If  the  stem  is  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
whether  designedly  or  from  accideut,  it  is  in  like  maimer 
regarded  as  au  omen  of  evil ;  and  many  elaborate  eere- 
moniea  have  to  be  gone  through  before  it  is  reinstated 
iu  its  former  favom-  and  benefictsnt  influence.  Mr,  Kane 
met  with  a  young  Cree  half-bfced  who  confessed  to  him 
that,  in  a  spirit  of  daring  scepticism,  he  had  once  secretly 
tlirown  down  tlie  meclieme  pipe -stem  and  kicked  it 
about ;  but  soon  after,  its  official  carrier  was  slain,  and 
such  misfoitunes  followed  as  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind 
of  the  awful  sanctity  pertaining  to  this  guardian  and 
avenger  of  the  honour  of  the  tribe.  The  sacredness  of 
the  medicine  pipe-stem  attaches  in  piirt  also  to  its  bcarei-. 
Many  special  honoui-s  are  due  to  him,  and  it  is  even  a 
mark  of  disrespect,  and  unlucky,  to  pass  between  him 
and  the  fire. 

At  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  Saskatchewan  river,  Mr.  Kane 
met  with  Kea-keke-aacowaw,  the  head  chief  of  the  Cree 
nation,  then  engaged  in  raising  a  war-party  to  make 
war  on  the  Blackfeet.  He  had  eleven  medicine  pipe- 
stems  with  him,  gathered  from  the  difierent  bands  of 
the  tribe  who  had  already  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and 
each  committed  to  him  by  the  medicine-man  of  the 
band.  Armed  with  such  sacred  credentials,  he  proceeds 
through  the  encampments  of  his  nation,  attended  by  a 
few  of  his  own  immediate  followers,  but  without  the 
pipe-stem  bearers,  whose  rights  and  privileges  pass  for 
the  time  being  to  the  chief.  Whenever  he  comes  to  a 
village  he  calls  on  the  braves  to  assemble,  tells  them  he 
is  getting  up  a  war-party,  recounts  to  them  the  un- 
avenged wrongs  of  the  tribe,  recaUs  the  names  of  those 
I  slain  in  former  feuds  with  the  Blackfeet,  and  appeals  to 
I  them  to  join  him  in  revenging  their  death.  On  such 
I  occasioiLs  the  medicine  pipe  stems  arc  not  uncovered  ; 
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but  Mr.  Kane  having  persuaded  the  Cree  chief  to  sit  for 
his  portmit,  he  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  "  opening  the 
medicine  pipe-stem,"  as  it  is  called,  and  during  its  pro- 
gress had  to  smoke  each  of  the  eleven  pipes  before  he 
could  be  allowed  to  conmience  his  work.  His  spirited 
portrait  represents  the  grim  old  chief,  decorated  with 
his  war-paint,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  medicine  pipe- 
stem,  elaborately  adorned  with  the  head  and  plumes 
of  an  eagle. 

AH  this  ceremonial,  and  the  peculiar  sanctity  attxiched 
to  the  pipe-sti^m,  apart  from  the  pipe,  are  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  Red  Indian  of  the  North-west,  of  which 
no  trace  is  apparent  in  the  singular  memorials  of  the 
ancient  Mound-Builders,  or  in  the  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings of  Mexico.  The  pipes  of  the  Mound-Builders  are 
complete,  with  their  short  flattened  mouth-piece  adapted 
to  the  lips  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  ancient 
Mexican  examples.  Throughout  the  whole  elaborate 
illustrations  of  Lord  Kingsborough's  great  work,  the 
traces  of  Mexican  usages  connected  with  the  tobacco- 
pipe  are  rare,  and  in  no  one  can  I  dLscern  anything 
which  appears  to  represent  a  pipe-stem.  In  vol.  iv. 
plate  17,  of  a  series  copied  from  a  Mexican  painting 
preserv^ed  at  Pjiss,  in  Hungary,  a  figure  coloured  as  a 
black,  carries  in  his  hand  a  plain  white  pipe,  somewhat 
of  the  form  of  the  larger  clay  pipes  found  in  Canada 
and  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  from  the  bowl  rise 
yellow  flames.  On  plate  57  of  the  same  volume,  copied 
from  a  Mexican  painting  in  the  Borgian  Museum,  in  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  may  be  seen  another 
figure,  holding  what  seems  to  be  a  small  clay  tobacco- 
pipe,  from  whence  smoke  proceeds.  One  or  two  other 
pictures  appear  to  represent  figur(\s  putting  the  green 
tobacco,  or  some  other  leaf  into  the  pipe,  if  indeed  the 
instrument  held  in  tlie  hand  l)e  not  rather  a  ladle  or 
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{iaU*ra.  But  any  suili  illuHtnitious  are  rare,  and  some- 
what uncertiiin  ;  and  only  confirm  the  idea  tliat  the 
tobacro-piiK^  was  not  invested  in  Mexico  or  Central 
America  with  those  singular  and  sacreil  attributes  which 
we  must  lK»lieve  to  have  attached  U)  it  among  the  ancient 
Mound-Builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ;  and  which, 
under  other  hut  no  less  |>eculiar  forms,  are  reverently 
inaiutaineil  among  the  native  triln's  of  th*"!  North-west. 

Maviug  thus  foUoweil  out  with  some  minuteness  the 
native  memorinls  of  the  Ameri<*an  pijH*,  we  c^iunot  hesi- 
tate to  infer  from  the  varied  evidence  thus  affonled  tluit 
the  siiiguhir  practice  of  smoking  the  burning  leaves  of 
the  tobac4*o  plant  reveals  itst»lf  among  the  remotest 
tnireu  of  human  arts  in  the  New  Worhl.  When  we  turn 
fn>m  arrhnK>logieal  to  ])hiloh>gieal  evidence,  it  is  only  to 
n"et»ive  eoufirmation  of  this  id<»a.  The  terms  existing  in 
tlie  widely  diversified  native  vocabularies  are  as  irrecon- 
rilable  with  the  idea  of  the  introiluctitm  of  tobacco  as 
a  nH'cntly  Iwrrowinl  novelty  tuuong  the  northern  tribes 
uf  the  American  continent,  as  the  varied  practices  and 
VinenibK»  legends  ami  su|>er8titions  associated  with  its 
ui^f.  We  leani  from  the  narrative  of  FathtT  Fnmciseo 
tVi'Uxio,  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  seventeenth 
century  found  tobaceo  in  abundant  usi'  among  the  lu- 
diaiLs  of  ('anada.  So  early  as  1G29  he  dc^sirrilx's  the 
HuroiiA  as  smoking  inmioih^rately  the  dritH.1  h*av(*s  and 
htalks  of  the  nicotian  plant,  commonly  eddied  (olxwco  or 
fMrtune.  Another  of  the  nations  of  Upi)er  C^imada  re- 
ci'ived  from  the  French  the  name  of  IV'tuns,  from  their 
extc^nsive  cultivation  of  the  same  favourite  plant,  which 
ctiDstitutcd  an  objtnrt  of  tratHc  with  the  Indians  of  the 
lower  St  La\iTeuce,  This  term  ap|)ear8  to  Ih»  of  Flori- 
dan  origin,  and  was  |K»rhaiis  introiluceil  by  the  mission- 
aries tkemscJves  from  the  southern  vocabulary.  But  the 
Chipiiewa  name  for  tobacco  is  uMnnah^  si'emingly  a  native 
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radical  of  onomatopoeic  origin,  and  having  no  other  sig- 
nificance or  application.  So  also  the  Chippewas  have 
the  word  hutta  to  express  smoke,  as  the  smoke  of  a  fire  ; 
but  for  tobacco  fumes  they  employ  a  distinct  term  :  huc- 
wanay,  literally,  "  it  smokes,"  the  puckwana  of  Longfel- 
low's Hiawatha.  Opwahgun  is  a  "  tobacco-pipe  ; ''  and 
with  the  peculiar  power  of  compound  words  and  inflec- 
tions, so  remai-kable  in  the  languages  of  tribes  so  rude  as 
those  of  the  American  forests,  we  have  from  this  root 
nipwahguneka,  "  I  make  pipes  ; "  kipwaJiguneka,  "  thou 
makest  pipes ;"  pwahguneka,  "  he  makes  pipes ;"  etc. 
So  also  nisuggasway  "I  smoke  a  pipe;"  kisuggasivay 
"  thou  smokest ; "  sitggaswa,  *'  he  smokes,"  etc.  While, 
therefore,  Eiu'ope  has  borrowed  the  name  of  the  Indian 
weed  from  that  portion  of  the  New  World  first  visited 
by  its  Genoese  discoverer :  the  language  of  the  great 
Algonquin  nation  exhibits  an  ancient  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent northern  vocabulary  associated  with  the  use  of 
tobacco,  betraying  none  of  the  traces  of  compounded 
descriptive  terms  so  discernible  in  all  those  applied  to 
objects  of  European  origin.  The  practice  of  smoking 
narcotics  is  interwoven  with  aU  their  habits,  so  that  they 
even  reckon  time  by  pipes,  using  such  word -sentences  as 
ningopwahgun,  "  I  was  one  pipe  [of  time]  about  it." 

The  practice  thus  traceable  through  the  languages, 
arts,  and  customs  of  America,  has  had  a  very  precise  date 
assigned  to  the  first  knowledge  of  it  by  Europeans ; 
though  the  opinion  is  far  from  being  one  of  universal 
acceptance.  In  the  first  week  of  November  1492,  two 
sailors  landed  from  the  caravel  of  Columbus  to  explore 
part  of  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  among  others  of  the 
strange  reports  which  tliey  brought  back  to  the  great 
commander,  they  told  him  of  having  seen  the  natives 
carrying  a  lighted  firebrand,  and  perfuming  themselves 
by  puffing  from  their  mouths  and  noses  a  burning  herb, 
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which  it  would  seem  they  used  in  the  form  of  a  cigar 
rolled  up  in  the  dried  leaves  of  the  maize  or  Indian  cont 
The  story  of  its  later  introduction  by  Raleigh  into  Eng- 
land is  well  known  ;  and  the  famous  Counterblaste  to 
Tolxtcco,  promulgated  by  King  James,  gives  a  marked 
prominence  to  the  revival,  if  not  to  the  origin  of.  the 
custom  in  Elnghind  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  history  of  the  custom  thus  dignified  by  the  as- 
saultB  of  royalty,  and  against  certain  uses  of  which  the 
supreme  pontiff,  Urlrnn  vni.,  fulmimited  the  thunders 
of  the  Church,  has  attnicted  considerable  attention  in 
modem  times  on  various  grounds,  but  e8})ecially  in  re 
ference  to  the  question,  whether  the  practice  of  smoking 
narcotics,  or  the  use  and  peculiar  properties  of  tolmcco, 
were  known  to  the  ohl  world  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  green  tobacco,  Nia/tiana  ruMica,  culti- 
vated in  ThilK»t,  westeni  China,  Northern  India,  and 
SjTia,  is  a  <liffert»nt  species  from  the  American  plant ; 
and  while  it  is  affirmed  by  some  to  have  l>een  brought 
from  America,  and  even  the  precise  date  of  1570  is 
oAsigued  for  ita  importation  into  Britain,  high  authori- 
t'u*s  in  botany  are  still  found  to  mainUiin  the  indigenous 
chiiracter  of  the  Nicotiana  rusdcxi,  in  some  parts  of  the 
t  Md  World,  as  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is  stated  to 
jrmw  wild.  Du  Walde  (1793)  speaks  of  toUicco  as  one  of 
ihf  luitunU  pnnluctions  of  Formos<i,  whence  it  was  largi^ly 
imported  by  the  Chinese; ;  and  Savary,  Oleiirius,  Chaniiu, 
and  other  writers,  are  all  quotecl '  to  show  that  the  Nico- 
tiana Ptrmea^  which  furnishes  the  famous  Shimz  tolwicco, 
lA  not  only  indigenous  to  Persia,  but  that  it  was  usihI  for 
smoking  from  very  early  times.  That  all  the  varieties 
of  the  Nicotiana  are  not  confinetl  to  the  New  World,  is 
unquestionable.  Of  some  fifty-eight  admittetl  spei'ies, 
the  great  majority  are   indeed    Ameri<*an,   but   a  few 
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belong  to  the  newer  world  of  Australia,  besides  those 
believed  to  be  indigenous  to  Asia.  It  is  not  surj)rising, 
therefore,  that  after  all  the  attention  whi(.»li  this  subject 
has  latterly,  on  various  account-s,  attracted,  writers  should 
be  found  to  maintain  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
as  a  narcotic  was  known  and  practised  by  Asiatics 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  America.  The  orientid  use  of 
tobacco  may  indeed  be  earned  back  to  an  era  old  enough 
to  satisfy  the  keenest  stickler  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
practice,  if  he  is  not  too  nice  as  to  his  authorities.  Dr. 
Yates,  in  his  Traveh  in  Egypty  describes  a  painting 
which  he  saw  on  one  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  containing 
the  representation  of  a  smoking  party.  But  this  is  mo- 
dern compared  with  a  record  said  to  exist  in  the  works 
of  the  early  fatliers,  and,  at  any  rate,  presei'ved  as  an  old 
tradition  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  ascribes  the  in- 
ebriation of  the  patriai'ch  Noah  to  the  temptation  of  the 
Devil  by  means  of  tobacco ;  so  that  King  James  was  not, 
after  all,  without  authority  for  the  black  Stygian  parent- 
age he  assigns  to  its  fumes ! 

Professor  Johnston — who  marshals  various  authorities 
on  the  Asiatic  use  of  tobacco  for  smoking,  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  without  venturing  on  any  very 
definite  opinion  of  his  own, — quotes  Pallas  as  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  from  its  ex- 
tensive prevalence  in  Asia,  and  especially  in  China.  It 
would,  ijideed,  be  an  important  addition  to  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  Mongol  origin  for  the  American 
aborigines,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  mpst  character- 
istic and  universal  of  all  their  practices  is  derived  from 
an  Asiatic  and  Mongol  source.  But  the  ethnological 
bearings  of  the  argument  were  not  perceived  when  it 
was  thus  advanced,  and  their  very  comprehensiveness 
compels  us  to  weigh  with  the  more  critical  caution  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  sustained.     "  Among  the  Chi- 
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n4i4f/'  Kay8  PalluH,  "  and  among  the  Mongol  trilies  who 
liail  X\\ii  nioMt  intorcourKC  with  them,  the  custom  of 
ttmokiug  18  so  generil,  so  frequent,  and  has  become  so 
ui(lispt*nsable  a  luxury  ;  the  tolmcco  -  purse  affixed  to 
thuir  Iwlt  so  nei'essary  an  article  of  dress  ;  the  form  of 
the  pi{»ert,  from  which  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  taken  the 
xtiiAiA  of  theirs,  so  origimd  ;  and,  lastly,  the  preparation 
uf  the  yt-'llow  leaves,  which  are  merely  rubbed  to  pieces, 
and  then  put  into  the  [)ii>e,  so  [)eculiar  :  that  they  could 
not  {NjHsilily  derive  all  this  from  Americax  by  way  of 
Europe,  cHjiucially  as  India,  where  the  [)racticc  is  not  so 
gfuend,  intervenes  lK*tween  Persia  and  China.''  But  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Meyen,  formerly  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  are  worthy  of  still  greater 
wei<rht,  set  forth  as  they  an^  alike  on  archaeological  an^ 
lii»tauical  grounds.  In  his  GeograjJiy  of  Plants^  he 
olirterves  : — "  It  has  long  been  the  opinion  that  the  use 
i»f  toljacco,  as  well  as  its  culture,  was  peculiar  to  the 
ln-ople  of  Aiueriea,  but  this  is  now  proved  to  Ije  incor 
n-ct  by  our  pn-sent  more  exact  ac(|uaintimce  with  China 
an<l  India.  The  consumption  of  ti»)mc(!0  in  the  Chinese 
•*nipire  is  of  immense  extent,  and  the  practice  seems  to 
lie  of  great  antiquity,  for  on  very  old  sculptures  I  have 
olMKfr\'ed  the  very  siime  tobacco  \n\H^  which  are  still 
used.  I{esi(k*s,  we  now  know  the  plant  whicrh  furnishes 
th«'  Chinese  toliacco  ;  it  is  even  sjiiil  to  grow  wild  in 
the  East  Indiiw,  It  is  certain  that  this  to)>a(H*o  plant 
of  easteni  Asia  va  tjuite  ditferent  from  the  Americiin 
^RM.'ieii.''*  To  India,  then.  Dr.  Meyen  inclines,  with 
othent,  to  refer  the  native  habitat  of  an  Asiatic  to- 
Im-rii,  which  he  thus  atlinns  to  have  U'vn  in  use  by 
the  ( 'hiiiesi*  as  a  narcotic,  and  consumeil  by  inhaling  its 
smoke  thmugh  a  pi|H\  altogetluT  inde|H*n<lt*nt  of  the 
intDMluction  of  this  luxury  to  Euroin*  by  tin*  ilisi-overei-H 
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of  Amerix^  in  the  fifteenth  century.  When  we  call  to 
remembrance  that  that  strange  people  preceded  Europe 
in  wood-engraving,  printing,  the  compass,  and  others  of 
the  most  important  of  modem  discoveries,  there  would 
be  no  just  cause  of  surprise  should  it  be  proved  that  to 
them  also  we  must  ascribe  such  merit  as  pertains  to  the 
initiative  in  the  uses  to  which  tobacco  is  applied.  Such 
evidence,  however,  must  not  be  too  hastily  accepted  ; 
for  a  profoundly  scientific  botanist,  though  an  altogether 
trustworthy  authority  in  relation  to  the  habitat  of  the 
plant,  may  be  less  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
the  value  of  such  Chinese  monumental  evidence  as  Dr. 
Meyen  loosely  refers  to  under  the  designation  of  "  very 
old  sculptures/' 

The  Koran  has  been  appealed  to,  and  its  modem  ver- 
sions even  furnish  the  American  name.  A  traditional 
prophecy  of  Mahomet  is  also  quoted  by  Sale,  which, 
while  it  contradicts  the  assumed  existence  of  tobacco  in 
his  time,  foretells  that,  "  in  the  latter  days  there  shall 
be  men  bearing  the  name  of  Moslem,  but  not  really 
such,  and  they  shall  smoke  a  certain  weed  which  shall 
be  called  tobacco  I^'^  If  the  prophecy  did  not  bear  on 
the  face  of  it  such  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  the 
invention  of  some  Moslem  ascetic  of  later  times,  it  would 
furnish  no  bad  proof  of  Mahomet's  right  to  the  title  of 
"  the  false  prophet  f  for  Sale  quotes,  in  the  same  pre- 
Uminary  discourse  to  his  edition  of  the  Koran,  the 
Persian  proverb,  "  cofiee  without  tobacco  is  meat  without 
salt.''  An  appeal  to  the  graphic  pictures  of  eastern 
social  habits  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainnieiits 
furnishes  strong  evidence  against  the  ancient  knowledge 
of  a  custom  now  so  universal ;  and  in  so  far  as  such 
negative  evidence  may  be  esteemed  of  any  value,  the 
pages  of  our  own  Shakspere  might  seem  equally  conclu- 

*  Sale's  Koran,  8vo,  London,  1812,  p.  1Q4. 
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sive  :  though,  oa  will*  be  seen,  the  practice  had  not  only 
been  introduced  into  England,  but  was  becoming  fami- 
liiiriy  known  in  his  later  years,  and  is  made  the  subject 
of  frwjuent  reference  by  his  dramatic  contemporaries 
in  the  reign  of  James  L  AVhen  first  introduced  into 
England  in  the  previous  reign,  it  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  favoured  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues^ 
antl  in  this  capacity  it  is  referred  to  by  Spenser  in 
the  third  l)ook  of  the  Faerie  Queen^  which  issued  from 
the  press  in  1590,  as  "the  soveraine  weede,  divine 
tobar^^o."* 

In  this  character  of  a  foreign  medicinal  herb,  tobacco 
was  no  doubt  known  to  Shakspere,  and  was  even  fami- 
liarly intro4luced  on  the  stage  when  he  was  spending 
hifi  last  days  at  Stratfonl-on-Avon  ;  but  no  reference 
ID  his  dramatic  writings  betrays  an  allusion  to  the 
^  drinking"  of  its  fumes  as  a  fashion  already  so  familiar 
MS  to  admit  of  \ns  employing  it  in  iUustration  of  the 
excesses  of  his  day. 

It  is  curious^  indeed,  to  note  how  nearly  we  can  ap- 
proximate to  a  precise  date  for  the  literary  recognition 
of  the  "  Indian  weed,"  which  has  been  such  a  favourite 
of  the  student  in  later  times.  Warner,  who  wTote  his 
once  popular  Albion s  England  in  1586,  added  to  it 
three  ailditional  books  in  1G06,  iu  the  first  of  which 
(Book  XIV.  chap.  91)  a  critical  imp  inveighs  against  the 
ileeline  of  the  manners  of  the  good  old  times ;  and 
among  other  symptoms  of  decay,  mist)es  the  smoke  of 
the  old  manor  chimney,  which  on(*e  gave  evidence  of  the 
koHpitable  hearth  within.  But  in  lieu  of  this,  he  notes 
m  more  perplexing  smoke  which  "  procee<ls  from  nostrils 
mDil  from  throats  of  kdies,  lords,  and  silly  grooms,"  and 
exchiim/)  astoniahetl  — 

**  <;reiAl  BeUalmb  !  cmn  all  u\n%  tirr  m  well  m  thine ! " 
*  Fotrit  i^ftit^  i.  III.  cmo.  t.  32.  33. 
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But  his  fellow  Incubus  allays  hfi  fears  by  telling  him 
that  this  novelty 

"  Was  an  Indian  weed, 
That  fumed  away  more  wealth  than  would  a  many  thousands  feed." 

Tobacco,  therefore,  was  not  only  in  use,  but  already 
indulged  in  to  an  extravagant  excess  in  Shakspere's 
later  years.  Though  unnamed  in  his  works,  it  repeatedly 
occurs  in  those  of  Lodge,  Dekker,  Middleton,  and  others 
of  the  early  minor  dramatists ;  and  stiQ  more  familiarly 
in  those  of  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
others  of  later  date.  In  Middleton's  Roaring  Girly  pro- 
duced in  1611,  five  years  before  the  death  of  Shakspere; 
and  peculiarly  valuable  from  the  lively,  though  suffi- 
ciently coarse  picture  it  furnishes  of  London  manners 
in  his  day :  we  learn  that  "  a  pipe  of  smoak"  was  to  be 
purchased  for  sixpence.  In  Ben  Jonson's  A  Ichemist  of 
the  same  date,  "Drugger,  the  tobacco  man,''  plays  a 
part ;  and  a  similar  character  figures  among  the  drama- 
tis personcB  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady. 
Moreover,  the  earliest  of  these  notices  not  only  refers  to 
the  costliness  of  the  luxurious  weed,  with  a  pipe  of 
which  Dnigger  bribes  the  Alchemist ;  but  the  allusions 
are  no  less  distinct  to  the  adulterations  practised  even 
at  so  early  a  date,  and  which  were  no  doubt  hinted  at 
l)y  Jonson  in  the  name  of  his  tobacconist. 

Even  thus  early,  however,  Ben  Jonson's  allusions  to 
the  favourite  "  weed"  are  not  to  an  unfamiliar  novelty, 
though  both  with  him,  and  in  the  later  works  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  it  is  referred  to  invariably  as  a 
costly  luxury.  "  'Tis  good  tobacco,  this  I"  exclaims 
Subtle  ;  "  what  is 't  an  ounce  ?"  and  Savil,  the  steward 
in  "  The  Scornful  Lady,"  speaks  ironically  of  "  wealthy 
tobacco-merchants,  that  set  up  with  one  ounce  and 
break  for  three  !"  It  shares,  indeed,  with  gambling, 
drinking,   and  other  vices,   in   helping  on   the   young 
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H|»emlthriftH  (if  tiie  tlnitna  to  H|>eecly  ruin.  In  Beaumont 
and  Fli'tcherH  "  Wit  without  Mom^y,"  Valentine,  "  a 
gsilLtnt  that  will  not  1)C  persuaded  to  keep  his  estate/' 
pirturin^;  to  his  faithless  rivals  in  his  love-suit  the 
begji^aiy  that  awaits  them,  sums  up  a  list  of  the  slights 
of  fortune  with,  "  English  tobacco,  with  half-pipes,  nor 
in  half  a  year  once  burnt."  More  quaint  is  the  allu- 
sion with  which  Ro))in  Goodfellow,  in  "The  Shepherd's 
Lhvam"  (1612),  fixes  the  introduction  of  the  novel 
luxur)',  where,  reluctantly  admitting  the  benefits  of  the 
Refonuation,  he  bewails  the  exit  of  Pojwry  and  the  intro- 
duction of  tobacco  as  concurrent  events ! 

From  this  date  the  allusions  to  the  use  and  abuse  of 
tile  Indian  wee<l  abound,  and  leave  no  room  to  question 
the  wide  difiusion  of  the  practice  of  smoking  in  the 
i«eventeeuth  century.  Burton,  in  his  A  naioviy  o/Melan- 
choly  (1621),  prescribes  tobacco  as  "  a  sovereign  remedy 
to  all  diseases,  but  one  commonly  abused  hy  most  men ;" 
while  in  Zacharie  Boy^ls  Liutt  Battell  of  the  Senile  in 
Deaths  printed  at  Eilinburgh  in  1629,  the  quaint  old 
divine  s|)caks  of  the  Imckslider  as  one  with  whom  '*  the 
wyne  pint  and  tol>acco  pype  wnth  sneesing  ponder,  pro- 
iroldng  sneuele,  were  his  heartes  delight !" 

The  term  employed  by  Zachane  lioyd  for  snufif  is 
ulill,  in  the  abbreviated  form  of  "^i<e('«Ai/i,"  the  {K)pular 
8c<»ttish  name  for  this  [)re|)ai*ation  of  tol>acc4>.  There 
are  not  wanting,  however,  almndaiit  proofs  of  the 
ancient  use  of  aromatic  powders  as  snutf  long  l>efon» 
the  intrcMluction  of  tolnicco  to  Euro[>e.  One  fami- 
liar passage  from  Shaks{)ere  will  oi!cur  to  all,  where 
llut«]>ur,  describing  the  fopling  lord  "  perfumed  like 
a  milliner,''  mlds  :— 

**  And  *twixt  his  fiogrr  mmI  hb  thumb  he  held 
A  ponncH'boi,  which  ever  ami  an«io 
lie  gmve  his  nost*,  sod  took  *t  swsy  s^n  ; 
Who,  then>with  sogry,  when  it  next  csme  tberv 
TcMik  It  io  sanff." 
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The  illustration  which  this  passage  affords  of  the  ancient 
use  of  pungent  and  aromatic  powders  in  one  manner  in 
which  tobacco  was  used  by  the  natives  of  South  America 
in  ante  Columbian  centuries,  and  in  which  it  has  been 
so  extensively  employed  since  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  the  argument 
against  any  older  employment  of  narcotics  in  the  way 
of  inhalino:  their  fumes,  based  on  the  absence  of  earlier 
notices  of  so  remarkable  a  custom.  The  use,  indeed,  of 
various  narcotics,  such  as  opium,  bang,  the  leaf  of  the 
hemp  plant,  and  the  betel-nut,  the  fruit  of  the  Areca 
palm,  by  the  south-eastern  Asiatics,  appears  to  be  trace- 
able to  a  remote  antiquity.  Northern  Europe  has,  in 
like  manner,  had  its  ledum  and  hop,  and  in  Siberia  its 
Amanita  muscama^  or  narcotic  fungus.  But  the  evi- 
dence fails  us  which  should  prove  that  in  the  case  of  the 
pipe,  as  in  that  of  the  pouncet-box,  the  tobacco  only 
came  as  a  substitute  for  older  aromatics  or  narcotics^ 
similarly  employed.  Nor  when  the  evidence  is  looked 
into  more  carefully,  are  such  direct  proofs  wanting  as 
suggest  a  comparatively  recent  origin,  in  so  far  as  both 
Europe  and  Asia  are  concerned,  for  the  peculiar  mode 
of  enjoying  such  narcotics  by  inhaling  their  fumes 
through  a  pipe  attached  to  the  bowl,  in  which  they  are 
subjected  to  a  slow  process  of  combustion. 

When  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland^  my  attention  was  directed,  among 
various  minor  antiquities  of  the  British  Islands,  to  that 
curious  class  of  relics  popularly  known  in  Scotland  by 
the  name  of  Celtic  or  Elfin  pipes,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land as  Fairy  pipes,  and  in  Ireland,  where  they  are  more 
abundant,  as  Danes  pipes.  These  objects  have  since  then 
become  much  less  novel,  and  are  now  familiar  as  minia- 
ture pipes  formed  of  white  clay,  with  some  resemblance 
to  the  modem  clay  pipe,  but  variously  ornamented,  and 
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always  of  u  very  small  size  compared  with  any  tobacco- 
pi{ie  in  modern  use.     Similar  relics  have  been  observed 
in  England,  found  under  circumstances  calculated,  like 
those  attending  the  discovery  of  some  of  tlie  Scottish 
examplcH,  to  suggest  an  antiquity  for  them  long  anterior 
to  the  introduction  of  America  s  favourite  narcotic,  with 
what  King  James,  on  finding  its  taxability,  learned  to 
designate  its  "precious  stink !"    The  most  remarkable  of 
such  discoveries  are  those  in  which  pii)e8  of  this  primitive 
form  have  been   found  on  Roman   sites  alongside   of 
genuine  Roman  remains.     Such  was  the  case,  on  the 
exposure  in  1852,  of  part  of  the  ancient  Roman  wall  of 
London  at  the  Tower  [>o8tem ;  and  along  with  masonry 
and  tiles  of  undoubted  Roman  workman^ip,  a  mutilated 
sepulchral  inscription  was  found  possessed  of  peculiiir 
interest  from  supplying  the  only  example,  as  is  believed 
in  Britain,  of  a  Christian  date  of  the  second  century. 
Only  a  few  months  later,  similar  discoveries  were  made 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Bremeniura,  and  at  one 
of  the  forts  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian  in  Northumberland* 
The  learned  author  of  The  Roman  Wall  refers  to  the  dis- 
covery in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  and  asks : 
^  Shall  we  eniunerate  smoking  pipes  among  the  articles 
belonging  to  the  Roman  peritxl  ?    Some  of  them,  indeed, 
have  a  mediaeval  aspect ;  but  the  fact  of  their  being  fre- 
quently found  in  lioman  st^itions,  idong  wnth  the  {)ottery 
and  other  remains  undoubtedly  Roman,  ought  not  t^>  )>e 
overiooked."     Further  investigjition,  however,  removtnl 
all  doubt  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Bruce  s  mind ;  and  in 
a  communication  on  the  subject,  submitted  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-u|X)n-Tyne  in  1857,  after 
noting  their  rare  and  irregular  occurrence  on   Roman 
flites,  and  the  tot^U  alisence  of  any  reference  to  smoking 
either  by  classic  authors  or  in  ancient  herbals,  he  adds : 
•*  These  old  pipeis  bid  together,  exhibit  a  regular  grada* 
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tion  in  size,  from  the  fairy  bowl  to  the  pipe  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Elfin  pipes  were  found  some  years  ago  at 
Hoylake  in  Cheshire,  on  the  site  where  the  troops  of 
William  iii.  were  encamped  previous  to  their  embarka- 
tion for  Ireland ;  on  the  battle-field  of  Boyne  at  Dundalk, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  where  William's  troops  were 
quartered.  With  respect  to  the  little  tobacco-pipe  bowls^ 
their  comparatively  diminutive  size  may  be  well  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizal)eth,  tobacco 
was  sold  at  five  guineas  the  ounce,  and  that,  in  after 
times,  those  who  indulged  in  the  expensive  luxury  of 
smoking  tobacco,  were  accustomed,  in  buying  it,  to  throw 
five-shilling  pieces  into  the  opposite  scale/' 

But  though  the  Anglo-Roman  antiquary  has  renounced 


Fio.  31.-  Scottish  Elfin  Pipe. 

the  pleasant  fancy,  which  accorded  to  his  mural  legionary 
the  luxury  of  a  pipe  to  beguile  his  dreary  outlook  from 
the  bleak  Northumbrian  outposts  of  Imperial  civilisation, 
the  converts  to  his  earlier  opinion  are  loath  to  abandon 
an  idea  that  seemed  to  evoke  a  new  bond  of  sjnnpathy 
between  that  ancient  classic  world  and  our  own.  The 
Abb^  Cochet,  in  his  work  on  Subterranean  Normandy, 
mentions  the  discovery  of  the  same  class  of  miniature 
clay  pipes  in  the  Roman  necropolis  near  Dieppe.  He  at 
first  considered  them  to  belong  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  perhaps  to  the  time  of  Henry  iii.  and  Henry  iv. 
The  Abbe,  however,  changed  his  opinions  on  reading  the 
earlier  remarks  of  Dr.  Bruce  in  his  Roman  Wall;  and 
the  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  who  has  since  taken  up  the 
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Bi]l)ject  in  the  Recuvil  den  Antiquiles  Suisscs,  puLitiiJies 
drawings  of  two  objects  in  clay,  which  he  reganls  as 
specimeus  of  Eui'opean  smoking- pipes  in  use  iiefore  the 
days  of  Columbus,  if  not  indeed  before  those  of  Julius 


The  circumstances  under  which  such  objects  have  been 
occasionally  met  with  arc  indeed  perplexing  enough,  and 
must  warn  the  enthusiastic  antiquary-  against  building 
compi-eheiisive  theories  on  one  or  two  chance  discoveries. 
They  are  affirmed  to  have  been  found  !»y  treasure-seekers 
at  Cau'ney  Mount  in  Lanarkshire,  under  an  ancient 
Btanding-stone,  alongside  of  a  stone  hatchet  and  "  Elfin 
bolts,"  or  flint  arrow-heads; '  and  at  Misk  in  Ayi-shire, 
in  sinking  a  pit  fnr  eonl,  after  digging  through  many  feet 


of  sand.*  The  annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  32)  represents  u 
tobacco-pipe,  cut  in  red  sandstone,  somewhat  after  an 
American  model,  in  the  fonu  of  an  animal's  head,  with  a 
perforation  at  one  of  the  eyes,  seemingly  for  the  insertion 
of  a  reed  or  stniw,  an  was  commonly  done  by  the  early 
English  smoker  with  a  walnut  shell.  It  was  foiuid  a  few 
years  since,  in  dicing  a  drain,  at  the  village  of  Morning 
aide,  near  Edinburgh,  in  a  locality  where  numerous  relics 
of  Scottish  prehistoric  times  have  l>een  dug  up.  To  this 
unique  example,  may  Ihj  fm-thcr  added  the  description  of 
a  curious  old  Scottiaii  memorial  of  the  luxury,  which 
would  seem  at  least  to  prove  that  we  must  trace  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  into  this  country  to  a  date  muoli 

.V(.r  StnlMUnI  A'vn«i<f.  vol,  vi,  p.  .'iSl.  '  II<IJ.  vul-  v.  |..  4:if>. 
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nearer  the  discovery  of  the  New  Worid  by  Columbus 
than  the  era  of  Raleigh's  colonization  of  Virginia.  The 
grim  old  keep  of  Cawdor  Castle,  associated  in  defiance 
of  chronology  with  King  Duncan  and  Macbeth,  is  aug- 
mented, like  the  majority  of  such  Scottish  fortalices^  by 
additions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  this  latter  erection,  is  a  stone  chimney  richly 
carved  with  armorial  bearings,  and  the  grotesque  devices 
common  on  works  of  the  period.  Among  these  are  a 
mermaid  plajdng  the  harp,  a  monkey  blowing  a  horn,  a 
cat  plajring  a  fiddle,  and  a  fox  smoking  a  tobacco-pipe} 
There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  last 
lively  representation,  and  on  the  same  stone  is  the  date 
1510,  the  year  in  which  the  wing  of  the  castle  is  ascer- 
tainerl  to  have  been  built,  and  in  which  it  may  be  added 
Jamaica  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards. 

Considering  how  definite  is  the  date  of  the  intercourse 
of  Europe  with  the  New  World,  and  how  clearly  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  defined,  which  separates  what  we 
may  thus  call  the  ante-Columbian  and  post-Columbian 
eras  of  the  world,  it  seems  strange  indeed  that  there 
should  Ije  room  for  a  moment's  doubt  on  the  question 
we  have  been  considering.  Yet  the  authors  already 
referred  to  are  by  no  means  the  first  who  have  mar- 
sliallc^d  classical  authorities  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
smoking.  In  the  Anthologia  Hihernica^  for  example, 
a  learned  treatise  aims  at  proving,  on  the  authority  of 
Hcnxlotus,  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solinus,  that 
the  northtjm  nations  of  Europe  were  acquainted  with 
tobarxio,  or  an  herb  of  similar  properties,  long  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  that  they  smoked  it  through 
small  tubes.  Pliny  has  also  been  produced  to  show  that 
Coltsfoot  {Tussilago  Far/ara,  a  mucilaginous  and  bitter 
herbaceous  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  were  once  in  great 

1  Carrutlicra'  Jliyhland  Note-Book,  p.  54.  «  Vol.  i.  p.  362. 
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favour  for  their  supposed  medicinal  qualities),  furnished 
a  substitute  for  the  American  plant  which  superseded 
this  and  other  fancied  supplies  of  the  ancients'  pipes. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  many  plants  have 
been  substituted  for  to)>acco  since  the  introduction  of 
the  practice  of  smoking,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  thiit 
cultiifoot  appears  to  have  been  employed  to  adulterate  it 
almiMt  as  soon  as  it  came  into  use  in  England.  Dame 
rnmla,  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Bartholomew  Fair''  (1614), 
aiblresses  her  dull  ta[>ster  :  - "  Look  too't,  sirmh,  you 
were  \n^t ;  three|>ence  a  piin?  full,  I  vri[\  ha'  made  of  all 
my  whole  half  (Kjund  of  tolxicco,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
fiuuud  of  coltsfoot  mix't  with  it  too,  to  itch  it  out." 

The  libraries  of  Canada  furnish  very  slender  means 
for  dallying  with  the  bibliogniphy  of  the  nicotian  art. 
But  some  of  those  references  bear  on  the  subject,  and 
the  very  terms  in  which  the  royal  author  of  the  Counter- 
hlnMe  assails  it  as  a  novelty  of  such  recent  origin  "  as 
this  present  age  can  very  well  remember  both  the  first 
author  and  forms  of  its  introduction,''  seem  sufficiently 
clear  e\n<Ience  that  smoking  was  unknown  to  £uroi>e 
before  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent  Spain 
doubtless  first  enjoyed  the  novel  luxur}'  ;  probably  not 
long  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  year  1559  is  assigned  for  its  introduction  into 
France  by  Jean  Nicot,  French  ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Lislion,  from  whom  it^j  generic  name  of  Nicotiana  is 
derived  ;  and  most  commonly  that  of  158G, — in  which 
Admiral  Drakes  fleet  returned  from  the  attack  on  the 
West  Indian  islands, — is  reganled  as  the  date  of  its 
rvachiug  Enghuid  But  though  in  all  proluibility  only 
beginning  at  these  dates  to  attract  si)ecial  attention,  the 
custom  of  smoking  tolxicco  cim  scarcely  l>e  su[)posed  t4> 
have  remained  unknown  to  the  Spanianls  long  after  the 
dote  of  the  fifteenth  centur}*,  or  to  have  failed  to  have 
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come  under  the  notice  both  of  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men at  an  early  period  thereafter.  When  at  length 
fairly  introduced  into  England,  it  met  with  a  ready 
welcome.  So  early  as  1615,  we  find  the  popular  poet, 
Joshua  Sylvester,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  royal 
counterblast,  with  his — "  tobacco  battered,  and  the  pipes 
shattered  about  their  ears  that  idly  idolize  so  base  and 
barbarous  a  weed,  or  at  leastwise  overlove  so  loathesome 
a  vanity,  by  a  volley  of  holy  shot  thundered  from  Mount 
Helicon," — tolerable  proof  of  the  growing  favour  for  the 
"  weed."  The  plant  itself  was  speedily  brought  over  and 
cultivated  in  various  districts,  till  prohibited  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 

The  costly  nature  of  the  luxury  has  been  assumed  as 
furnishing  an  ample  explanation  of  the  minute  size  of 
the  original  tobacco-pipe,  which  secured  for  it  in  later 
times  its  designation  of  "  Elfin  "  or  "  Fairy  Pipe."  The 
circumstances,  however,  which  render  the  rarer  English 
literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in- 
accessible in  Canada,  have  furnished  resources  of  another 
kind  which  account  for  this  on  other,  and  no  less  pro- 
bable grounds.  During  a  visit  to  part  of  the  Minnesota 
Territory,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  in  1855,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  Chippewa 
Indians,  and  to  see  them  engage  in  their  native  dances, 
in  footraces  and  other  sports,  and  among  the  rest  in  the 
luxury  of  the  pipe.  But  what  struck  me  as  most  notice- 
able was,  that  they  did  not  exhale  the  smoke  from  the 
mouth  but  from  the  nostrils  ;  and  this,  I  have  since 
learned  from  more  than  one  traveller  and  Hudson-Bay 
trader,  is  the  universal  custom  of  the  Indians  of  the 
North-west,  fix>m  the  Red  River  settlement  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  By  this  means  the  narcotic  effects  of  the 
tobacco  are  greatly  increased,  in  so  much  so  that  a  single 
pipe  of  strong  tobacco  smoked  by  an  Indian  in  this 
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inauncr,  will  fre<|aeutly  pnxluce  complete  giddiness  and 
tutoxicatioiL  The  Indians  accordingly  make  use  of 
various  herbs  to  mix  with  and  dilute  the  tobacco,  such 
as  the  leaf  of  the  l)carl)eny  or  the  cranberry,  the  inner 
liork  of  the  rwl  willow  {Cornus  sericea),  and  of  the  dog- 
wood {f'omus  aUcmifolia)y  to  all  of  which  the  Indian 
word  Idnikiuik  is  generally  applied ;  and  the  leaves  of 
the  winterlxjrry,  which  receives  the  name  oi  pahgezegun} 
The  cranl)erry  and  winterl)erry  leaves  are  prepared  by 
{KUMing  them  through  the  top  of  the  flame,  or  more 
leisurely  drj'ing  them  over  the  fire,  without  allowing 
them  to  bum.  Among  the  Creeks,  the  Chocktaws,  and 
otiier  Indians  in  the  south,  the  leaves  of  the  sumach, 
[Hvpannl  in  a  similar  manner,  answer  the  like  purpose. 
The  leaf  of  the  winterberry  or  teabeny  {CoUheria  pro- 
cfimbeM)  Jias  a  pleasant  aroma,  which  may  have  had 
fumio  influence  on  its  selection^  The  Indians  of  the 
Ntirth-west  ascril)e  to  it  the  further  pro|)erty  of  giving 
them  win<I,  ami  enabling  them  to  hold  out  longer  in 
running.  A  simihir  [)roceilure  is  followed  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  ;  and  it  is  a  frecjuent  subject  of  remark  by 
those  who  Imve  luul  much  intercourse  with  the  Indians, 
how  very  small  a  quantity  of  whisky  suttices  to  intoxi- 
cate them,  although  they  dilute  it  largely  in  onler  to 
prr»long  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  drinking. 

The  custom  of  increasing  the  action  of  the  toKaceo 
fum«*3  on  the  nervous  system  by  exjK'Uing  them  through 
the  u<wtrils,  thou<:;h  now  chiefly  confinecl  to  the  Indians 
of  tliis  continent,  api>ear8  to  hiive  l>een  universally  prac- 

'  The  ktmd  nj^oiticmiict;  of  kmikimiJt  is  **  he  mixee;**  kimihtmffum  it  **  a 
ftixtanr  ;**  Aii«i  the  wonU  aiv  A|»|4ied  hy  the  ImlUtM  not  iu  ih^  diluent 
alnttr,  liut  ii>  the  tu)>a(H^>  anil  «lilui*nte  when  mixnl  mmI  |in*|iAn<<l  for  om*. 
K»alw»  imtkjt^jum  IB  **  anything  uiixnl,**  and  may  he  n>n«iereil«  Mimfthing 
lo  MUX  with  ti*)iac«-«>.  Wh«*n.  howfvrr,  the  IntliAn'N  mipply  of  toliaco«> 
It  rxhaoatMi.  hr  frr«|ticntly  MOiMkc^  the  \va\v%  of  the  J»earl>erry  or  cran- 
brrry  aloae. 
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tised  when  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  introduced  into 
the  Old  World.  It  has  been  perpetuated  in  Europe  by 
those  who  had  the  earliest  opportunities  of  acquiring  the 
native  custom.  The  Spaniard  still  expels  the  smoke 
through  his  nostrils,  though  using  a  light  tobacco,  and  in 
such  moderation  as  to  render  the  influence  of  the  nar- 
cotic sufficiently  innocuous.  The  Greek  sailors  in  the 
Levant  very  frequently  retain  the  same  practice,  widi 
less  moderation  in  its  use.  Melville  also  describes  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  among  whom  tobacco  is  of  such 
recent  introduction,  as  having  adopted  the  Indian  cus- 
tom, whether  from  imitation  or  by  a  natural  savage 
instinct  towards  excess  ;  and  evidence  is  not  wanting  to 
prove  that  such  was  the  original  practice  of  the  English 
smoker.  Paul  Hentzner,  in  his  Journey  into  England,  in 
1598,  among  other  novelties  describes  witnessing  at  the 
playhouse  the  practice,  as  then  newly  borrowed  from  the 
Indians  of  Virginia  :  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  and  everywhere 
else,  the  English  are  constantly  smoking  of  tobacco,  and 
in  this  manner :  they  have  pipes  on  purpose  made  of 
clay,  into  the  further  end  of  which  they  put  the  herb,  so 
dry  that  it  may  be  rubbed  into  powder,  and  putting  fire 
to  it,  they  draw  the  smoke  into  their  mouths,  which  they 
pufi*  out  again  through  their  nostrils,  like  funnels,  along 
with  it  plenty  of  phlegm  and  defluxion  of  the  head." 

The  minute  size  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  British 
tobacco-pipes,  which  has  led  to  their  designation  as  those 
of  the  elves  or  fairies,  may  therefore  be  more  certainly 
ascribed  to  the  mode  of  using  the  tobacco,  which  ren- 
dered the  contents  of  the  smallest  of  them  a  sufficient 
dose,  than  to  economic  habits  in  those  who  indulged  in 
the  novel  and  costly  luxuiy.  This  opinion  is  further  con- 
firmed by  observing  that  the  same  miniature  character- 
istics mark  various  specimens  of  antique  native  pipes  of 
a  peculiar  class  found  in  Canada,  and  which  appear  to  l^e 
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• 

8uch  88  in  all  probability  were  in  use,  and  furnished  the 
models  of  the  English  clay  pipes  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  if  the  date  thus  assigned  for  the  earliest  English 
clay  pipes  be  the  true  one,  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  a  much  wider  question ;  and  as  a  test  of  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  popular  traditions,  may  suggest  the  re- 
viitton  of  more  than  one  archaeological  theory  based  on 
the  trustworthiness  of  such  evidence.  A  contributor  to 
Notes  aiul  Queries  ^  quotes  some  doggrel  lines  printed  in 
tbe  Uarleian  Miscellany  in  1624,  where,  speaking  of 
the  good  old  times  of  King  Harry  the  Eighth,  smoking 
is  thus  ludicrously  descril)ed  as  a  recent  novelty  : — 

**  Nor  did  tluit  time  know 
To  puff  and  to  blow. 
In  A  piece  of  white  clay 
At  yon  do  at  thia  day. 
With  fier  and  coale 
And  a  leafe  in  a  hole  !** 

These  lines  are  ascribed  in  the  original  to  Skelton, 
who  died  in  1529  ;  and  by  a  course  of  reasoning  which 
seems  to  run  somewhat  in  a  circle,  it  is  assumed  that 
they  cannot  be  his,  because  toljacco  was  not  intrcKluced 
into  Elngland  *'till  1565  or  therealK>uts."  Brand,  in  his 
Popular  A  niiquiiies^  ast'ribes  its  introduction  to  Drake 
in  1586  ;  while  the  old  keep  at  Cawdor,  already  referred 
to,  with  its  sculptun'^l  rejmanl  and  his  pipe,  would  carr)' 
it  back  to  1510,  and  by  implication  still  nearer  tho 
fifteenth  century.  So  peculiar  a  custom  as  smoking 
would  no  dou1)t  at  first  be  chiefly  confined  to  such  as 
had  acquiretl  a  taste  for  it  in  the  countries  fn>m  whence 
it  was  borrowed;  and  until  its  more  general  ditfuxion 
had  created  a  demand  for  toliacco,  as  well  as  for  the  pi|>e 
required  for  it^  use,  the  smoker  who  had  not  acquinMl  an 
Indiau  pipe*  along  with  the  "Indian  w^^i^l**  wouhl  have 
to  dc|iend  on  chance,  or  his  own  ingenuity,  for  the  mate- 

*  y^if  nmd  Queries^  xol  ru.  p.  S3l>. 
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rials  requisite  for  its  enjoymeut.  Hence  an  old  diarist^ 
vrntmcr  about  1680,  tells  us  of  the  tobacco-fimokers :— 
"  They  first  had  silver  pipes,  but  the  ordinary  sort  made 
use  of  a  walnut  shell  and  a  straw.  I  have  heard  my 
grandfather  s;iy  that  one  pipe  was  handed  from  man  to 
man  round  the  table.  Within  these  thirty-five  years 
'twas  scandalous  for  a  divine  to  take  tobacco.  It  was 
then  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver.  I  have  heard  some  of 
our  old  yeoman  neighbours  say,  that  when  they  went  to 
market  they  culled  out  their  biggest  shillings  to  lay  in 
the  scales  against  the  tobacco ;  now  the  customs  of  it 
are  the  greatest  his  majestic  hath."  In  the  interval 
Ijetween  the  primitive  walnut-shell  pipe,  or  the  single 
clay  pipe  for  a  whole  company  to  partake  of  the  costly 
luxury,  and  this  later  era  of  its  abundance,  the  supply 
of  pipes  had,  no  doubt,  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  to- 
bacco, and  they  had  undergone  such  alterations  in  form 
as  were  requisite  to  adapt  them  to  its  later  mode  of  use. 
^rheir  niat(;rial  also  had  become  so  imiform,  and  so  well 
nujogiiised,  tliat  a  clay  pipe  appears  to  have  been  re- 
gard(id,  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  as  the  sole  imple- 
iiK^it  applicable  to  the  smokers  art.  An  old  string  of 
iliyirHid  inteiTogatoiies,  printed  in  Wit's  RecreationSy  a 
Viitv,  inim:ellaiiy  of  1640,  thus  quaintly  sets  forth  this 

"  If  all  the  world  were  sand, 

Oh,  then,  what  should  we  lack'o  ; 
If,  OS  they  say,  there  were  no  clay. 
How  should  we  take  tobacco  ?  " 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  any  view 
of  the  ciise,  small  clay  pipes,  such  as  Teniers  and  Ostade 
put  into  the  mouths  of  their  boors,  must  luive  been  in 
rommon  use  throughout  the  British  Islands.  They  have 
Ihh^  dredged  in  num1)ei-s  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames, 
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found  in  abuudunce  ou  various  sites  iu  England  and 
Ireland,  where  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  and  Revo- 
lution encamped;  and  in  Scotland  in  divers  localities, 
from  the  Border  northward  even  to  the  Orkneys.  They 
have  Wn  repeatedly  met  with  in  old  churchyards,  and 
turned  up  in  places  of  public  resort  Occasionally,  too, 
to  the  liewilderment  of  the  antiquary,  they  are  dis- 
covered in  strange  propinquity  to  primitive,  Roman,  and 
metlia^val  relics ;  Imt  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  with 
such  )K>tters'  stamps  on  them  as  suffice  to  assign  these 
also  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  At  a 
date  HO  comparatively  recent  as  that  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688  they  must  have  been  nearly  as  familiar  through- 
out Britain  and  Ireland  as  the  larger  chiy  pipe  of  the 
prraent  day  ;  and  yet  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  them  describeil  in  Scottish  statistical 
reports) as  "elfin  pipes  ;"  and  when,  at  a  later  date,  they 
attract  a  wider  attention,  it  is  found  that,  in  total  inde 
pendeuce  of  each  other,  the  peasantry  of  England,  8<'X)t- 
land,  and  Ireland,  have  concurred  in  ascribing  these 
modem  antiques  to  the  Danes,  the  elves,  and  the  fairies! 
I  must  (!onfess  that  a  full  considemtion  of  all  the 
bearings  of  this  dis4!losure  of  the  souri*es  of  modern 
po{iular  belief  has  greatly  nuHlified  the  faith  I  on(H3  at- 
tarheti  to  suc*h  forms  of  tradition  as  memorials  of  the 
past.  Tlie  same  |HXiple  who,  by  means  of  Wt^lsh  triads, 
f^*m'alogi(*al  i>oems,  like  the  Duan  Albunnach  and  Eire- 
anMU^h,  and  historiral  traditions,  like  the  menior)'  of  the 
ekler  home  of  tin*  Sjixoiis  in  the  Gleemans  Sottff,  coukl 
transmit,  by  oral  tnulition  alone,  the  chronicles  of  many 
generations,  now  <lejR*n<l  so  entirely  tin  the  printing- 
pivss,  that  they  cimnot  be  trusted  with  the  most  familiar 
tnulitions  of  a  single  ceutur}*. 

In  one  other  jM>int  of  viow  the  pn»s<»nt  incpiir}'  leads 
to  results  of  some  hignifiean<*e  in  their  U^aring  on  the 

vou  II.  r> 
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favourite  idea  of  American  ethnologists  rektive  to  the 
indigenous  origin  of  the  red  race.  The  principal  varieties 
of  the  tobacco  plant  pertain  to  the  flora  of  the  New 
World,  and  it  hits  been  cultivated  there  from  time  im- 
memorial in  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  continents  to  the 
country  around  the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay.  Through- 
out the  tribes  and  nations  scattered  over  the  same  wide 
area  of  varied  regions  and  climates,  this  plant  has  been 
used  by  the  indigenous  races  as  though  guided  by  an 
instinctive  perception  of  its  adaptation  to  their  peculiar 
constitution.  Yet  when  the  European  discovers  the 
New  World,  he  exhibits  no  such  inaptitude  as  might 
be  conceived  for  the  novel  usage,  so  foreign  to  all  his 
tastes  and  habits ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  at  once 
indulges  in  the  intoxicating  fumes  with  an  impunity 
altogether  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  native  smoker  of 
the  indigenous  plant.  TransfeiTed  to  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  the  strange  narcotic  is  speedily  naturalized  in 
all ;  and  soon  the  pipe  becomes  as  indissolubly  associated 
in  our  minds  with  the  dreamy  luxuriousness  of  the 
oriental  —  with  Egypt,  India,  Persia,  and  European 
Turkey, — as  with  the  New  World  from  whence  it  came. 
But  in  all,  the  constitutional  power  of  the  human  frame 
to  resist  the  intoxicating  effects  of  the  narcotic  vapour, 
proves  to  be  greater  than  in  the  native  habitats  of  the 
Nicotiaiwb  tabacum  and  the  indigenous  races  by  whom 
its  virtues  were  revealed  to  the  world.  Here,  at  least, 
we  look  in  vain  for  that  relation  between  the  peculiar 
fauna  and  flora  of  American  "  realms,"  which  has  been 
supposed  to  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
for  the  indigenous  origin  of  the  Red  Man  on  that  western 
continent  where  alone  his  type  now  exists. 
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CHAPTER   XVIL 

PRIMITIVE  ARCHITECTURE:  MEGALITIIIC 

The  primitive  architecture  of  the  American  coutinent 
pre?«enta,  in  its  gigimtic  earth-pynimids,  hill-forts,  and 
river-terrace  encloi^ures,  the  familiar  forms  of  earliest 
constructive  skill,  found  wherever  the  footprints  of  in- 
fantile human  progress  remain  uneffaced  by  the  works 
of  later  intruders.  There,  however,  such  traces  of  the 
eomhined  Libour  of  man  in  the  earlier  stages  of  transi- 
tion, from  the  nomade  hunter  to  the  settled  claimant  of 
the  soil,  present  themselves  to  our  study  on  a  scale,  as  to 
Dumber  and  magnitude,  alike  without  a  parallel  among 
such  earth -types  of  the  walled  cities  of  Nimrod,  and  the 
pyramids  of  Cheops  or  Cephrenes.  They  are  the  char- 
acteristic memorials  of  the  partially  developed  but  long 
extinct  civilisation  of  that  mysterious  people,  kno\sTi 
from  such  remains  as  the  race  of  the  Mound-Builders. 
Their  structures  could  not  gather  richnc^ss  from  the 
fin'tting  tooth  of  time.  They  wen»  truly  builders,  but 
not  an'liitects.  Buried  Wneath  their  ancient  mounds 
lie  sculptures  fit  to  vie  with  the  most  grotesque,  and 
ako  with  8ome  of  the  m<Mt  Ix^autiful  adornments  of 
mediaeval  architecture  ;  but  on  the  edifices  tlirmsi^lvos, 
no  iar  as  now  appears,  they  expended  none  of  that  de 
corative  design  which  elevates  the  constni<*tive  art  of  the 
huibler  into  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  blends  together  tht' 
ornamental  and  th«*  useful   into  the  most  eloquent  and 
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enduring  of  all  national  chronicles.  To  study  the  true 
native  architecture  of  the  New  World,  we  have  to  leave 
behind  us  those  monuments  of  old  forgotten  generations 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  amid  the  tropical  forests 
of  Central  America  and  Yucatan,  explore  the  sUent 
memorials  of  a  no  less  mysterious  but  more  eloquent 
past.  There  that  lamp  of  memory  was  lit  which  still 
glows  for  us  with  the  golden  stains  of  time  ;  and  its 
ruined  reliquaries  rise  amid  a  tropical  vegetation  so 
luxurious,  that  the  very  air  is  oppressive  from  the  fra- 
grance of  the  banana,  pine-apple,  orange,  lemon,  and 
plantain.  There  still  tower  above  forests  dense  with 
the  growth  of  ages,  ruined  temples  which  stood  before 
the  cocoa-nut,  palm,  and  the  gigantic  ceiba  encroached 
on  their  abandoned  courts  and  terraced  walls  ;  and  into 
which  the  men  of  long-buried  generations  built  their 
love  of  power,  their  wealth  of  thought  and  strength,  and 
all  their  proudest  aspirations  of  hope  and  faith. 

It  was  at  Copan  that  the  enterprising  explorer  of  the 
historical  antiquities  of  Central  America  first  beheld 
the  forgotten  memorials  of  its  ancient  civilisation  ;  and, 
as  he  says,  with  an  interest  perhaps  stronger  than  he 
had  ever  felt  in  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  Egypt, 
he  explored,  amid  the  dense  forest  in  which  they  were 
buried,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  some  of  the 
monuments  of  which,  to  his  experienced  eye,  presented, 
with  more  elegance  of  design,  a  workmanship  equal  to 
the  finest  monuments  of  Egyi)t.  Here  at  length  were 
not  only  traces  of  the  obliterated  history  of  an  unknown 
race,  but  "  works  of  art,  proving,  like  newly-discovered 
historical  records,  that  the  people  who  once  occupied 
the  continent  of  America  were  not  savages."  Toiling 
onwaid  through  the  tangled  growth  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, intermingled  with  friezes  and  fragments  of  statuary, 
and  ascending  the  steps  of  a  vast  enclosure,  terrac^ 
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with  sculptured  ticFs  perfect  m  those  of  the  Roman 
Amphitheatre,  he  looked  down  from  a  height  of  a 
hundred  feet  on  the  silent  evidence  of  ages  once  vital 
with  a  native  energy  and  intellect  not  less  wonderful 
than  tiiat  which  America  has  since  lx>rrowed  from  the 
nations  of  another  continent.  The  traveller  had  himself 
stood  in  the  silent  shadows  of  Petra,  and  wandered  amid 
the  ruins  of  Egypt's  cities  of  the  dead.  These  have 
each  their  story,  and  awake  the  memories  of  a  definite 
past ;  but  when  he  asked  the  native  Indians  who  were 
the  huilders  of  those  ruins  ?  they  answered  only  "  Quien 
sabe  ?"  Wlio  knows  ?  And  he  had  no  wiser  answer  to 
Aubstitute  for  their  stolid  n*ply.  "  There  w^ere  no  asso- 
ciations," he  exclaims,  ''  connected  wdth  the  place  ; 
none  of  those  stirring  recollections  which  hallow  Rome, 
Athens,  and 

*  The  workl*t  gmt  miitreM  on  the  Egy]ituui  \Xtdn  ;' 

Imt  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  all  the  arts 
which  embellish  life,  had  flourished  in  this  overgrown 
forest ;  orators,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  beauty,  ambi- 
tioD,  and  glory,  hail  lived  and  |)assed  away  ;  and  none 
knew  that  such  things  had  lieen,  or  could  tell  of  their 
put  existence.  Books,  the  records  of  knowledge,  are 
ailent  on  this  theme.  Tlie  city  was  desolate.  No  rem- 
nant of  this  race  hangs  round  the  ruins,  with  traditions 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  lay  l>efore  us  like  a  shatten^  bark  in 
the  midst  of  the  oce^m,  her  masts  gone,  her  name  eflaced, 
her  crew  perished,  and  none  to  tell  whence  she  came, 
to  whom  she  belonged,  how  long  on  her  voyage,  or  what 
cansed  her  destruction  ;  her  lost  people  to  be  traced 
only  by  some  fan(!ied  resemblance  in  the  (construction 
of  the  vessel,  and,  perhaiis,  never  to  Im?  know*n  at  all. 
The  place  where  we  sat,  was  it  a  citadel  from  which 
an  unknown  |ieople  had  sounde<l  the  trumpet  of  war. 
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or  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  god  of  peace  ?  Or 
did  the  inhabitants  worship  the  idols  made  with  their 
own  hands,  and  offer  sacrifices  on  the  stones  before 
them  ?  All  was  mystery,  dark,  impenetrable  mystery, 
and  every  circumstance  increased  it.  In  Egypt,  the 
colossal  skeletons  of  gigantic  temples  stand  in  the  im- 
watercd  sands,  in  all  the  nakedness  of  desolation ;  here, 
an  immense  forest  shrouded  the  ruins,  hiding  them 
from  sight,  heightening  the  impression  and  moral  effect, 
and  giving  an  intensity  and  almost  wildness  to  the 
interest.''^ 

Such  were  the  impressions  produced  on  the  mind  of 
an  intelligent  explorer  when  first  he  gazed  on  one  of  the 
ruined  cities  of  Central  America.  The  existence  of  such 
remains  had  long  before  awakened  attention,  though, 
amid  the  circulation  of  vague  and  exaggerated  rumours 
of  their  grandeur  and  extent,  no  very  definite  idea  could 
be  formed  of  the  tiiith.  So  early  as  1750,  a  party  of 
Spaniards  travelling  in  the  province  of  Chiapas,  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  a  vast 
city,  covering  an  area  of  some  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
and  known  to  the  Indians  only  by  the  descriptive  desig- 
nation of  Casas  de  Piedras.  It  was  the  first  stray  waif 
of  the  wreck  of  an  extinct  Southern  empire,  which,  with 
every  fresh  discovery,  acquires  increasing  interest  and 
myster}'-,  as  the  gi'eat  insignia  of  the  North  American 
continent.  The  empire  of  Mexico  had  been  a  province 
of  Spain  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  yet  the 
existence  of  such  a  city  had  remained  utterly  unknown. 
Its  ruins  cover  an  area  of  greater  extent  than  most  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  include  remains  of  palaces  and 
temples  on  a  scale  of  vast  magnificence,  without  a  parallel 
among  the  most  boasted  modern  structures  ;  yet  neither 
note  of  Spanish  conquistador,  nor  vaguest  native  tradi- 

*  StephenH'  Traveh  in  Central  America^  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 
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tion,  indicates  the  knowledge  that  such  had  ever  been. 
It  received  the  name  of  Palenque,  by  wliich  it  is  still 
known,  from  a  rude  Indian  viUage  in  its  \icinity ;  and 
since  then  it  has  lieen  explored  by  Royal  Commissioners 
acting  under  the  onlers  of  Charles  in.  of  Spain ;  by  a 
m-cond  Royal  Commission,  of  which  Dupaix  was  the 
le;uler«  under  the  authority  of  Charles  iv. ;  by  M.  Bara- 
d€?rL%  the  enterprising  and  zealous  investigator,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  publication  of  Dupaix  s  work  ;  and,  finally, 
by  the  more  modest,  l>ut  far  more  effective  labours  of 
M<*Msni.  Stepheas  and  Cathcra^omL  The  results  of  those 
explorations  have  familiarized  us  with  tlie  remarkable 
fw^ulptures,  the  mysterious  hieroglyphic  tablets,  the  paiut- 
ingH  and  lias-reliefs  in  stucco,  and  the  ceiled  halls  and 
rorridors  inroofed  by  thti  overlapping  stones  of  an  archi- 
tecture whirh  uTought  out  wlifices  of  magnificent  extent 
without  the  use  of  the  arch  ;  but  to  this  day  no  more  is 
known  of  the  nameless  city,  or  its  builders,  tlian  of  the 
r^ignificance  of  the  hieroglyphics  which  mock  its  explorers 
with  their  tantalizing  records. 

But  if  the  hien>glyphi(!  inscriptions  still  defy  every 
attempt  at  deciphennent,  the  sculptures  to  which  they 
are  attached  speak  a  language  intelligible  to  all.  Take, 
for  example,  one  of  the  Palrntjue  iKis-reliefs,  engraved  l)y 
Stephens  from  the  careful  dniwing  of  Catherwooil,  made 
from  the  original  on  one  of  the  piers  of  the;  vast  terraced 
iMiilding  called  the  Palace.  Its  hieroglyphics  convey  no 
ro<^aiiing  t4)  us,  but  we  can  Ik?  at  no  lt)Srt  in  de<*iphering 
the  reconl  it  preser>es  of  the  physical  characteristicii,  as 
well  as  of  the  intcll«»ctual  and  artistic  capacity  of  the 
pe«»ple  by  whom  the  grt»at  nameless  city  was  n»ared.  It 
applies  an  unmistakable  answer  to  the  oft-reneweil 
qu<r8tion, — "Were  they  the  sjime  rac-e  as  the  mcxlem 
Indians  ?"  The  Ixis-relief  includes  a  group  of  three* 
fifruit-a»  with  the  strangi*  costuun*  aiul  decorations,  and 
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the  stranger  physiognomy  of  the  unknown  people  who 
once  lorded  it  in  the  palaces  of  Palenque  over  tiie 
mighty  city,  and  the  regions  which  contributed  the 
means  whereby  such  proud  structures  were  reared  and 
maintained.  The  original,  which  had  been  modelled  in 
a  composition  hard  as  stone,  was  found  in  a  nearly  per^ 
feet  condition,  and  had  been  painted  in  elaborate  colours, 
of  which  mtmy  traces  remained.  "  The  principal  figure,'^ 
Mr.  Stephens  notes,  "  stands  in  an  upright  position,  and 
in  profQe,  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  facial  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees.  The  upper  part  of  the  head 
seems  to  have  been  compressed  and  lengthened,  perhaps 
by  the  same  process  employed  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Flathead  Indians.  The  head  represents  a 
different  species  from  any  now  existing  in  that  region  of 
countiy;  and  supposing  the  statues  to  be  images  of 
living  personages,  or  the  creations  of  artists  accor^ng  to 
their  ideas  of  perfect  figures,  they  indicate  a  people  now 
lost  and  unknoion"^  Bearing  in  remembrance  that  the 
intelligent  traveller  ultimately  favoured  the  idea  that  the 
race  of  the  Builders  was  the  same  as  the  degenerate 
Indians  still  occupying  the  villages  around  their  ruined 
cities,  it  is  important  to  separate  Ids  actual  observations 
from  theories  subsequently  made  to  harmonize  with  Mor- 
ton's Typical  Artierican  Race}  At  Palenque  he  recog- 
nised the  remains  of  a  cultivated,  polished,  and  peculiar 
people,  who  had  passed  through  all  the  stages  incident  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  reached  their  golden  age  and 
perished,  without  even  a  tradition  of  their  name  sur- 
viving. Cortes,  in  his  march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras^ 
by  the  Lake  of  Peten,  must  have  passed  within  a  few 
leagues  of  the  city ;  but  its  ruins  were  already  desolate 
as  now,  or  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  conqueror  would 

*  Stephens'  Travels  in  Central  America^  vol  ii.  ebaji.  xviii. 
?  Travels  in  Yuratau,  vol.  ii.  chaj).  xxiv. 
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bavf  made  its  name  famous  by  a  desolation  like  that 
which  illumines  "  the  Venice  of  the  Azteca''  But  the  Ame- 
rican traveller  saw  in  those  regions,  thus  rich  with  the  ruins 
of  an  extinct  golden  age,  not  only  the  degraded  and  servile 
Indian,  but  the  scarcely  less  degrade<l  descendant  of  the 
Spanish  concjueror ;  and,  therefore,  he  cherished  the 
^lelief  that,  with  restored  freedom,  and  the  influences  of 
a  native  civilisation,  uniting  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of 
the  Indian,  he  might  be  elevated  to  the  caj>acity  of  the 
ancient  builders  ;  and  once  more  hew  the  nx^ks  which  he 
quarried,  and  carve  the  timber  that  he  fellcil,  into  sculp- 
tures and  devices,  as  full  of  intellect,  and  as  replete  with 
native  originality  of  thought,  as  the  carvings  and  ix4iefs 
*m  the  ruins  of  Palenque.  Nor  do  we  doubt  the  possi- 
liility  of  such  an  elevation  for  even  more  degraded  races 
than  the  Indians  of  Central  America.  But  if  once  mon* 
a  nu*e  of  native  sculptors  shouKl  hew  out  the  representa 
tions  of  their  civic  and  religious  ceremcmials  in  equally 
skilful  bas-reliefk,  it  is  contrary  to  all  past  ex|>erience 
that  they  would  sculpture  forms  and  features  totally 
fUff«*rent  from  their  own.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
recall  to  mind  an  incidental  and  unheeded  note  of  obser- 
vations recorded  by  Mr.  Stephens  when  leaving  the  ruins 
of  Palenque,  with  the  character  of  its  sculptures  still 
(n»h  in  liis  memory.  *'  Among  the  Indians,'*  he  oliHer>'e8, 
•*  who  came  out  to  escort  us  to  the  village,  was  one 
whom  we  had  not  seen  before,  and  w*hose  face  liore  a 
striking  resemlilance  to  those  delineated  on  the  walls  of 
the  buildings.  In  general,  the  faces  of  the  Indians  wen; 
of  an  entirely  different  chamcter,  but  he  might  havo 
been  taken  for  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  peri^fheil  raiv.''* 
Such  a  chance  reappearance  of  the  ancient  ty|K*  entirely 
«*onvK|M>uds  with  the  experience  of  the  ethnologist  in  the 
Uhl  Worid.     The  ruiniHl  AUiambra  is  not  the  work  of 
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the  rioce  to  whom  it  now  pertains,  but  the  blood  of  the 
old  Moors  of  Granada  can  still  be  traced  among  tiie 
rural  population  of  Christian  Spain.  The  population  of 
modem  Italy  includes  the  descendants  of  Gaul,  Lom- 
bard, Ostrogoth,  Arab,  Norman,  and  Austrian  intruders ; 
but  among  them  all  the  observant  traveller  still  detects, 
at  times,  the  old  native  Roman  type,  essentially  the  same 
as  he  sees  sculptured  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio,  or  the 
column  of  Trajan  :  the  descendants  of  the  race  by  whom 
the  marble  palaces  of  Rome  were  reared,  while  yet  the 
ancestors  of  Gaul  and  Goth,  Arab,  Norseman,  and  Grer- 
man,  were  but  the  rude  mound-builders  of  Europe,  or 
the  nomades  of  Asiatic  deserts. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
attempt  to  review  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  all 
the  numerous  monuments  of  ancient  American  art,  which 
would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  narratives  already  familiar 
to  the  reader.  It  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  architectural  remains  brought  to  light  by 
the  zealous  enterprise  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  illustrated 
by  the  accurate  pencil  of  Mr.  Catherwood;  for  few 
modem  works  of  tmvel  have  been  more  diligently  studied 
than  the  volumes  which  embody  their  joint  labours.  In 
their  first  journey  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  in  the 
interior  of  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  they 
visited  eight  ruined  cities,  the  very  existence  of  which 
was  unknown,  in  most  cases,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lie ;  and  in  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative of  their  journey  in  Yucatan,  Mr.  Stephens  de- 
scribes the  results  of  visits  to  forty-four  ruined  cities,  or 
architectural  sites,  still  pregnant  with  eloquent  memorials 
of  the  arts  and  civilisation  of  the  New  World.  The  ma- 
terials thus  contributed  to  the  illumination  of  America's 
ancient  native  history,  are  rich  and  invaluable.  Zealous 
antiquaries  of  the  United  States  had  been  surveying  the 
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luouiiiL)  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  exploring 
the  strange  earthworks  of  Wisconsin,  and  diligently 
8c;ux-bing  for  Phoenician  characters  or  Scandinavian 
runes  on  the  Dighton  rock,  to  give  shape  to  their  faith 
in  the  existence  of  nations  that  had  preceded  them, 
and  sukstaiitiality  to  the  dream  of  populous  cities  and 
mighty  confederacies,  thiit  had  not  so  utterly  passed 
away  from  their  ancient  sites,  but  that  some  memorials 
of  their  liistory  remained.  While  the  great  tide  of  emi- 
gration swept  westward,  exterminating  the  Indian  with 
hii*  forests,  an<l  etfacing  the  feeble  footprints  on  his  trail, 
the  enterprising  pioneer  still  sent  back  word  from  time 
to  time  of  ruined  enc-losures  and  fenced  cities,  which 
gathered  new  features  at  ever}'  fresh  narration,  and  filled 
the  imagination  with  vague  and  wondering  faith  in  a 
mighty  past.  But  meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish 
America  had  been  dwelling  for  centuries  in  the  very 
midift  of  ruins  wonderful  for  their  magnitude,  rich  va- 
rietv,  and  lieautv,  with  a  stoli^l  indifference  even  more 
wonderful  tlian  the  grand  disc^losures  it  so  long  withheld. 
Of  the  forty-four  sites  of  ancient  edifices,  some  of  them 
the  ruins  of  mighty  cities,  examined  by  Mr.  Stephens 
during  his  tnivels  in  Yucatan,  few  had  ever  been  visited 
bv  white  men  :  and  when  it  is  considereil  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  surface  of  Yuc^itan,  or  Central  America, 
has  been  explored,  it  is  dittieult  for  fan<*y  to  exaggerate 
the  wonders  of  native  art  and  civilisation  whieh  have  yet 
to  be  revttded. 

Among  the  various  explorations  by  Mr.  Stephens,  a 
peculiar  cluuin  attaches  to  his  visit  to  the  aneient 
palaces  of  Utatlan,  onee  the  court  of  the  native  kings  of 
Quiche,  an<l  the  most  sumptuous  city  dis<*overed  by  the 
S|ianianls  in  that  n*gion.  Com  was  growing  among  the 
raiIU^  and  the  site  wa^  in  um*  ))y  an  Indian  family  claim- 
ing descent  from  tlu»  royal  line,  while  cHcupying  a  misiT 
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al)lc  hut  amid  the  crumbling  Quiche  palaces.  But  the  ruins^ 
as  described  by  Stephens,  appear  to  be  of  Mexican  rather 
than  of  Yucatan  or  Central  American  character.  The 
principal  feature  now  remaining,  called  El  Sacrificatorio, 
closely  corresponds  to  the  Mexican  teocallis;  and  in 
entire  accordance  with  this,  a  figure  of  baked  clay,  found 
amoDg  the  rains,  presents  the  modern  Indian  features, 
executed  in  a  style  of  art  greatly  inferior  to  the  totally 
diverse  sculptures  of  Palenque  and  other  ruins  of  un- 
knowTi  dates.^ 

The  intermixture  of  the  traces  of  two  very  distinct 
eras  of  art  witliin  the  ancient  Aztec  dominions,  is  as 
clearly  recognisable  as  that  of  Hellenic  and  Byzantine 
art  in  the  later  empire  of  Constantine,  The  general 
character  of  the  terra-cottas  and  sculptured  fiigures  of 
Mexico  is  rade  and  barbarian  ;  yet  in  some  of  the  ancient 
rains,  as  at  Oaxaca,  terra-cotta  busts  and  figures  have 
l)een  found  which  justly  admit  of  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  remains  of  classic  art.*  Such  indications 
of  two  entirely  distinct  periods  and  styles  accord  with 
all  the  most  ancient  native  traditions,  which  concur  in 
the  idea  of  successive  migrations,  foreign  intrusion,  and 
the  displacement  of  an  ancient  and  highly  civilized 
people.  Of  these,  Ixtlilxochitl  gives  a  coherent  digest, 
which,  apart  from  his  dates,  seems  to  find  some  confir- 
mation from  the  diverse  chamcteristics  of  the  predomi- 
nant remains  of  art  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
According  to  the  old  Tezcucan  chronicler,  on  the  intru- 
sion of  the  Aztec  conquerors,  which  he  places  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Toltecs,  who  escaped 
their  fury,  spread  themselves  southward  over  Guatemala, 
Tecuantepec,  Campeachy,  Tecolotlan,  and  the  neighbour- 

*    r*rfe  Engraving,  "Figures  found  at  Santa  Cruz  del  Quich6,'*  Stephens* 
Trfivfh  in  Central  America,  vol.  ii. 
'   Vule  AntiqvU^M  Afexicaines,  torn.  iii.  ]>1.  3G. 
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ing  coaRts  and  islands.^  The  architectural  chrouicIcH, 
however,  would  rather  suggest  that,  in  deserting  Anahuac 
for  the  southern  regions,  where  such  abundant  traces  of 
ancient  art  have  been  found,  the  Toltecs  migrated  to  a 
country  aht^ady  in  occupation  by  a  branch  of  the  same 
highly  ci>41ized  race. 

There  are  manifestly  two  entirely  distinct  classes  of 
ruins  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Yucatan ;  and 
amid  architectural  remains  so  extensive  and  so  varied,  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  there  may  be  included  relics 
of  widely  different  periods.  The  one  class  consists  chiefly 
of  the  relics  of  edifices  reared  as  well  as  occupied  by 
the  races  supplanted  and  enslaved  by  the  conquering 
^^laniards ;  the  other  class  finds  its  illustrations  in 
Palenque,  Quirigua,  Copan,  and  other  voiceless  relics  of 
cities,  already  in  ruins  l)efore  the  intruding  European 
mingled  the  descendants  of  native  conquered  and  con- 
quering races  in  one  indiscriminate  degradation.  That 
these  remains  should  have  been  found  only  in  a  few  im- 
perfect and  scanty  traces  on  the  Mexican  soil,  accords 
with  the  transitional  characteristics  of  its  latest  native 
conquerors,  who  appear  to  have  played  the  same  jMirt 
there  as  the  Tartar  iutrudera  on  the  southern  sites  of 
ancient  Asiatic  arts  and  civilisation.  But  fM6  we  descend 
from  the  Mexican  plateau  along  the  south  eastern  slope 
of  the  Cordilleras,  the  remains  of  art,  such  as  tradition 
ascribes  to  the  genius  and  refinement  of  the  |)eaceful  and 
industrious  Toltecs,  multiply  on  every  hand  ;  and  even 
mingle  with  the  ruder  luts  of  a  remote  antiquity  n»- 
covered  from  the  graves  of  Chiriqui  imd  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

But  a  s|HH:iiU  interest  attaches  to  the  ruined  capital 
of  Quirhe,  though  of  a  <lifferent  and  accidental  c*haracter: 
for  it  was  there   that  the  indefatigable  explon^rs  first 
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heard  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Sierra^  was  a 
living  city,  large  and  populous,  occupied  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  race  of  Builders,  as  in  the  days 
before  the  Conquest  or  the  discovery  of  America.  In 
earlier  years  the  Padre,  their  informant,  had  climbed  to 
the  lofty  summit  of  the  Sierra^  and  from  thence,  at  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet,  looked  over  an 
immense  plain,  extending  to  Yucatan  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  beheld  at  a  great  distance,  as  had  been  told 
him,  a  large  city,  with  turrets  white  and  glittering  in 
the  sun.  The  Indian  traditions  teU  that  a  native  race, 
speaking  the  Maya  language,  guard  there  the  marches 
of  their  land,  and  put  to  death  every  one  of  the  race  of 
strangers  who  approaches  its  borders.  "  That  the  region 
referred  to,"  says  Stephens,  "  does  not  acknowledge  the 
government  of  Guatemala,  has  never  been  explored,  and 
that  no  white  man  ever  pretends  to  enter  it,  I  am  satis- 
fied ;"  and — speculating  on  the  possibility  that  there 
still  live  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  an  Indian  city,  as 
Cortes  found  them,  who  can  solve  the  mystery  that 
hangs  over  the  traces  of  native  civilisation,  and  per- 
chance even  read  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  Copan 
and  Palenque, — he  exclaims,  "  One  look  at  that  city  was 
worth  ten  years  of  an  everyday  life  !"^  In  the  sober 
thoughts  of  a  later  period,  the  enthusiastic  traveller  held 
to  the  belief  that  the  Padre  had  not  only  looked  down 
on  the  white  towers  and  temples  of  a  vast  city,  but  that 
the  city  might  still  be  the  abode  of  a  native  race,  the 
descendants  of  the  civilized  nations  of  ante-Columbian 
centuries.  As  he  draws  his  interesting  narrative  to  a 
close,  he  once  more  turns  "  to  that  vast  and  unknown 
region,  untraversed  by  a  single  road,  wherein  fancy  pic- 
tures that  mysterious  city,  seen  from  the  topmost  range 
of  the  Cordilleras,  of  unconquered,  unvisited,  and  un- 

*  Stephens'  Travels  in  Central  America^  vol.  ii.  chap.  xi. 
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sought  ulx>rigimil  inhabitante.''  Its  exploration  presented 
to  the  travellera  miud  a  noble  field  for  future  enter- 
prise ;  a.s  unquestionably  it  is,  even  should  the  result 
only  pn)ve,  as  is  most  probable,  another  mysterious  and 
maguific(*nt  pile  of  ruins.  He  died  in  the  belief  that  in 
the  diret!tion  of  that  mysterious  city  lay  discoveries  for 
8ome  future  explorer,  which  would  constitute  a  triumph 
to  look  back  ujwn  with  delight  through  life.  Since 
then,  numerous  exploring  exiHiditions  have  gone  forth 
from  the  Unitetl  States  ;  the  myst<»ry  of  a  polar  sea  has 
!x^n  deemetl  object  enough  for  brave  men  to  face  perils 
aa  gn*at  as  any  that  such  an  enterprise  could  involve  ; 
!mt  the  romance  of  the  New  World,  this  living  city 
enshrining  the  mysteries  of  its  strangely  obscure  yet 
uguificant  p:ist,  has  lapsed  into  dim  forgetfidness,  as  a 
mere  traveller  s  dream. 

Referring,  then,  to  the  works  of  Stephens,  Catherwood, 
mod  Wahleck  for  the  detiiils  of  native  American  archi- 
tecture ;  it  may  be  noted,  as  a  general  characteristic  of 
all  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  America,  that  they  be- 
tray everywhere  evidences  of  a  barbaric  pomp,  when^in 
atilitv  and  convenience  are  alike  sacrificed  to  anthitec 
turul  magnificence.  Tliough  constructed,  moreover,  for 
the  mc»t  part,  of  stones  of  mcKlerate  size,  there  is  still 
that  sam«*  lalM^rious  aim  at  vast  and  massive  solidity 
whirh  r4>nstitutes  the  esstaitial  <'haracteristic  of  mega 
lithic  architecture.  Huge  pyramidal  mounds  and  terraces 
are  rwin*<l  as  platforms  for  |K)nderous  structures  of 
massive  grandeur,  but  only  of  a  singh*  storey  in  height ; 
anfl  pn»senting,  in  the  interior,  a  narrow  and  imiH»r- 
feetly  lighteil  vault,  r<M)fe<l  in  by  the  converging  walls, 
whieh  supplied  to  the  unskilltHl  builders  the  \\oov  sub- 
stitute for  th«;  arch.  It  is  the  comparatively  unintel- 
Lectual  civilissition  of  a  nation  only  in  the  transiti«>nal 
fitate,  where  art  iUKl  even  si'ience  have  l>een  sutficiently 
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developed  to  contribute  to  the  sensuous  cravings  for 
pomp  and  magnificence,  but  are  as  yet  of  little  avail 
for  the  mental  and  moral  progress  of  the  people  at  large. 
Such  architectural  display  is  the  work  of  despotic  power, 
controlled  by  the  predominating  influences  of  a  priest- 
hood, under  whom  pomp  and  oppressive  magnificence 
take  the  place  of  the  real  power  of  the  throne  ;  and  the 
people  are  subjected  to  a  despotism  the  more  dread, 
because  of  its  subtle  direction  of  national  festivities,  no 
less  than  of  fasts  and  sacrifices.  But  while  we  witness 
everywhere,  among  the  ruins  of  Central  America,  the 
same  evidences  which  are  seen  in  the  architecture  of 
Egypt,  Hindustan,  Assjrria,  and  Babylon,  of  a  people's 
strength  and  ingenuity  expended  at  the  will  of  some 
supreme  despotic  authority,  and  working  out  I'esults  in 
which  they  could  have  no  real  interest  or  pleasure :  it 
is  vain  to  attempt  to  trace,  to  any  such  foreign  sources, 
the  models  of  those  creations  of  native  power  and  skill. 
They  are  in  all  respects  essentially  original  and  unique  ; 
the  pyramidal  mound- structures  are  no  more  Egjrptian 
than  the  earthworks  of  the  Scioto  Valley  ;  the  hiero- 
glyphics bear  little  more  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Nile  than  the  rude  carvings  of  the  Indian  on  Dighton 
rock  ;  and  the  cornices,  bas-reliefs,  and  architectural 
defciils  of  eveiy  kind,  supply  at  mast  only  some  stray 
resemblances  to  ancient  forms  :  cheating  the  eye  like 
the  chance  notes  of  a  strange  opera,  in  which  the  ear 
seems  to  catch  from  time  to  time  the  Ulusive  promise 
of  some  familiar  strain.  While,  moreover,  the  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  are  essentiiilly  native  and  original, 
they  betray,  amid  their  barbaric  waste  of  magnificence, 
a  wondrous  power  of  invention,  and  frequent  indications 
of  a  refined  tiiste  capaWe  of  far  higher  development 
The  elaborate  ornaments  of  tlie  Casa  del  Enano,  at 
IJxmal,  are  described  by  Stephens  as  strange  and  in- 
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oomprebensible  in  design,  very  elaborate,  sometimes  gro- 
tesque, but  often  simple,  tasteful,  and  beautiful  ^'  But," 
he  adds,  "  the  style  and  character  of  these  ornaments 
were  entirely  different  from  those  of  any  we  had  ever 
seen  before,  either  in  that  country,  or  any  other ;  they 
bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  those  of  Copan  or 
Palenque,  and  were  quite  as  unique  and  peculiar/' 
Again,  the  Gisa  del  6ol)eniador  supplies  a  wonderful 
evidence  of  ancient  power,  taste,  and  skUL  It  is  the 
principal  building  of  the  ruined  city  of  UxmaL  A 
temice  of  cut  stone,  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  forms 
the  platform  on  which  a  second  and  third  terrace  of 
narrower  bases  are  raised,  to  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  on  this  is  reared  the  noble  struc- 
ture of  the  Casa  del  Gobemador,  decorated,  throughout 
its  whole  facade  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with 
rich,  strange,  and  elaborate  sculpture.  Of  this  magni- 
ficent ruin  Mr.  Stephens  remarks  :  '*  There  is  no  rude- 
ness or  barbarity  in  the  design  or  proportions  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  wears  an  air  of  architectimil  sym- 
metry and  grandeur ;  and  as  the  stranger  ascends  the 
steps  and  casts  a  bewildered  eye  along  its  o)K>n  and 
desolate  doors,  it  is  hard  to  l>elieve  that  he  sees  before 
him  the  work  of  a  race  in  whosi*  epitaph,  as  written  by 
historians,  they  are  called  ignorant  of  art,  and  siiid  to 
have  |)erishtil  in  the  rudeness  of  savage  life.  If  it  stood 
in  Hyde  Park  or  the  Ganh*u  of  the  Tuileries,  it  would 
form  a  new  onler,  1  do  not  say  equalling,  but  not  un- 
worthy to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  n*maiiLS  of  Eg}'p- 
tian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  art.**  It  is  untrue  to  say  of 
such  a  peophs  thougli  they  liave  passeil  away  leaving 
no  name  Ix'hind  them,  "They  died,  and  made  no  sign  I*' 
May  we  not  rather  exclaim,  with  Ruskin,  "  How  cold  is 
all  histor}',  how  lifeless  all  imager}',  compared  to  that 

1  I*rvMvU'a  CumfU€M  </  Mfxiat,  B.  v.  rh.  ir. 
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which  the  liviiig  nation  writes,  and  the  uncorrupted 
marble  bears !  How  many  pages  of  doubtful  record 
might  we  not  often  spare,  for  a  few  stones  left  one 
upon  another  !"^ 

There  is  historical  evidence  that  some  of  the  ruined 
cities  were  in  occupation  by  the  native  population  at 
the  era  of  the  Conquest,  but  the  proof  is  no  less  con- 
clusive that  others  were  ah*eady  ancient  abandoned 
ruins  ;  and  any  inference  therefore  as  to  the  modem 
date  of  the  architecture  already  described  is  as  feJla- 
cious  as  that  which  would  assign  the  Colosseum-  to  the 
builders  of  St.  Peter's,  because  the  modem  Roman  still 
vegetates  under  the  shadow  of  both.  The  civilisation  of 
Central  America  gi*ew  up  on  the  soil  where  its  memo- 
rials are  stiU  found,  with  iis  few  traces  of  Asiatic  as  of 
European  or  African  influences  aflfecting  it  at  any  stage 
in  its  progress.  It  was,  moi-eover,  the  gix)wth  of  many 
generations,  and  is  seen  by  us  at  a  stage  far  removed 
from  that  in  which  it  had  its  beginning.  A  nationsd 
taste  and  style  had  been  matured,  so  that  we  find  a 
ceitain  uniformity  pervading  the  widely-scattered  monu- 
ments of  its  intellectual  development.  But  it  had  pre- 
vailed until  the  cultured  artist  had  learned  to  work  with 
freedom  amid  its  prescriptive  forms ;  and  it  exhibits  a 
rich  exuberiince  of  inventive  fancy,  akin  to  that  of 
Em-ope's  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  rather  than 
any  archaic  stiffness  like  that  which  maiks  the  earliest 
Romanesque  as  it  emerges  from  the  slavish  control  of 
debased  classic  fonns. 

It  is  not  therefore  amid  the  expansive  and  long  ma- 
tuiing  civilisation  of  Central  America  and  Yucatan  that 
we  can  hope  to  recover  the  germs  from  whence  it 
spiling ;  nor,  thougli  we  find  the  Aztec  architecture  of 
the  coimtry  bounding  them  on  the  north  of  an  inferior 

*  S*:vcii  Lamps  of  Architecture,  p.  164. 
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character,  arc  we  tempted  on  that  account  to  trace  in 
this  the  evidence  of  a  less  matured  stage.  Ita  char- 
acter seems  rather  to  confirm  the  native  traditions  of 
an  intruding  race  by  whom  the  refined  arts  of  the  peace- 
ful and  industrious  Toltecs  were  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gressive expansion,  or .  partially  borrowed  and  debased 
in  their  adaptation  to  the  barbarous  rites  of  the  con- 
querors. But  there  is  still  another  remarkable  people 
of  the  western  hemisphere  whose  architectural  remains, 
as  well  as  other  traces  of  their  art  and  skill,  embody 
records  of  an  indigenous  civilisation  as  remarkable  as 
that  which  we  have  glanced  at  in  the  southern  regions 
of  the  North  American  continent 

The  ancient  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  indis- 
aolubly  associated  together  on  the  page  of  history  in  the 
melancholy  community  of  suffering  and  extinction.  Yet, 
while  alike  exhibiting  extensive  dominions  under  the 
eontrol  of  a  matured  system  of  social  polity,  and  vital- 
ised by  many  indications  of  progress  in  the  arts  of  civili- 
sation :  they  present,  in  nearly  every  characteristic  detail, 
elements  of  contrast  rather  than  of  comparison.  Be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  degree  south,  the 
oJossal  mountain  range  of  the  Andes  rises  to  a  height 
varying  from  twenty-four  to  upwards  of  twenty-five 
thousand  feet,  from  whence,  as  it  sweeps  northward 
across  the  tropical  line,  it  gradmdly  sulfides  into  a 
line  of  hiUs  as  it  enters  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  while 
its  lofty  chain  extends  nearly  unbroken  to  the  Straita 
of  Magellan.  8heltere<l  amid  the  lofty  regions  of  the 
plateaus  that  rise  step  )>y  step  on  the  steep  sides  of 
the  Andes,  a  gentle  and  industrious  population  found 
within  the  tropics  all  the  effects  of  varying  latitude  in 
elevation  ;  while  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  land, 
ly  excet^ling  twenty  leagues  in  width,  gave  them 
comman4l  of  the  burning  regions  of  the  palm  and  the 
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cocoa-tree,  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Such  a  country,  under  the  gradual  development  of  a 
progressive  civilisation,  would  have  seemed  fitted  only 
for  small,  detached,  and  independent  states,  or  a  federa* 
tion  resembling  in  some  degree  that  of  the  cantons  of 
the  Swiss  Alps.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  enduring 
monuments  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Incas  are  the  great 
military  roads,  fortresses,  post-stations,  aqueducts,  and 
other  public  works  ;  by  means  of  which  a  coherent 
unity  was  maintained  throughout  dominions  broken  up 
by  vast  mountain  ravines,  narrow  ocean-bounded  low- 
lands, watered  under  a  tropical  sun  only  by  a  few  scanty 
streams,  and  pathless  sierras  elevated  into  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow.  The  Spanish  conquerors,  with  aJl  their 
boasted  superiority,  have  allowed  the  great  highways  of 
the  Incas  to  fall  into  ruin ;  yet,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
three  centuries,  Humboldt  recorded  as  his  impression, 
on  surveying  one  of  them  in  its  decay :  "  The  great 
road  of  the  Incas  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  gigantic  works  ever  executed 
l)y  man.*'  ^ 

Peruvian  architecture  betrays  abundant  evidence  of 
the  same  all-pervading  centralization  which  gave  form 
and  law  to  the  institutions  and  arts  of  that  singular 
people.  Its  masonry  was  for  the  most  part  as  solid  and 
ponderous  as  it  was  simple,  though  enriched  by  the 
munificence  of  the  sovereigns,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
sacerdotal  order.  The  great  temple  at  Cuzco,  and  other 
favoured  sanctuaries  of  the  national  deities,  were  re- 
splendent with  gold  and  precious  stones.  In  general, 
the  walls  were  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  or  when 
of  bricks,  these  were  of  large  dimensions  and  an  endur- 
ing composition  which  has  weU  withstood  the  action  of 
time.     But  the  elevation  waj^  low,  the  doorways  were 

'  Vues  des  Oordilleres,  p.  294. 
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the  R<ilc  aj>erturc8  for  light,  as  well  as  for  ingress  and 
egress  ;  and  instead  of  the  sulwtantial  approximation  to 
the  arch,  which  confers  durability  as  well  as  elevation 
on  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  America,  the  roof  appears 
to  have  been  of  wood,  with  an  imperfect  concrete  of 
earth  and  pebbles,  or  even  a  thatch  of  straw.  "  It  is 
im|K)ssible/'  saj's  Humlx)ldt,  "  to  examine  attentively 
one  edifice  of  the  time  of  the  Inc^is,  without  recognising 
the  same  ty|)e  in  all  the  others  which  cover  the  slopes 
of  the  iVndes.  It  seems  as  if  one  single  architect  had 
constructed  the  greater  number  of  the  monuments."* 
Simplicity,  symmetr)',  and  solidity,  he  adds,  are  the 
thive  features  which  constitute  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  all  the  Peruvian  edifices.  The  edges  of 
the  stone  are  fitte<l  to  each  other  with  the  nicest  care, 
an^l  the  masonry  is  frequently  polygonal,  with  the  sur- 
faces unhewn,  except  where  the  stones  have  l>een  care- 
fullv  cut  and  fitted  to  each  other.  The  Peruviim  builder 
apiM^ars  to  have  \iTought  from  choice  with  immense 
masiu\s  of  stone ;  and  though  Iwis-reliefs  an<l  other 
external  ornaments  are  rare,  there  are  not  wanting 
examples  of  elal)orate  sculpture  in  a  style  admitting 
of  comparison  with  those  of  the  northern  continent. 
D'Orbigny  gives  an  engraving  of  one  doon^'ay  hewn 
solidly  out  of  a  sinjrle  mass  of  stone,  and  decor.ite<l  with 
sculpt uri's  in  low  n»lief,  urrange^l  in  a  series  strikingly 
sugg(*stive  of  ideographic  Hymljolism.  It  fonns  the 
eutranee  to  a  niiiuMl  temple  at  Tiaguanaco,  in  the 
Aymara  rountrj',  whi<'h  sum>un<lH  I^^ike  Titieac*a,  with 
its  mysterious  archite(*tund  remains,  assigneil  by  the 
Peru\'ians  themsidves  to  an  older  date  than  the  tradi- 
tional a<lvent  of  the  Incas.*  Dr.  TKehutli  has  illastnite<l 
and  dc8cril>ed  w)me  of  the  most  remarkid)le  s|>eeimens 

1  Vmts  d^s  Ci^imrf,  ]K  107. 
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of  Cyclopean  remains  still  to  be  met  with  on  many 
ancient  Peruvian  sites.  In  some  of  these,  as  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  of  the  House  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun, 
in  the  city  of  Cuzco,  the  huge  masses  of  polygonal 
masonry  are  of  so  striking  a  character  as  to  have  be- 
come objects  of  common  wonder.  One  of  these,  promi- 
nent among  the  large  blocks  ingeniously  dovetailed  into 
each  other,  alike  from  its  size  and  complicated  figure, 
is  popularly  styled  the  stone  of  the  twelve  comers.  The 
convent  of  the  Dominican  friars  at  Cuzco  is  built  on  the 
Cyclopean  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  sun.  The  ancient 
Spanish  authors  describe  a  fillet  or  cornice  of  gold,  a 
span  and  a  half  in  width,  which  ran  round  the  exterior 
and  was  embedded  in  the  masonry ;  while,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  it  blazed  with  barbaric  gems  and 
gold,  and  was  hung  with  costly  hangings  of  brilliant 
hues.  Now  its  remains  only  attract  us  by  the  solid 
masonry,  constructed  on  a  scale  well  calculated  to  sug- 
gest anew  the  art  of  the  fabled  Cyclops,  to  account  for 
its  massive  and  enduring  strength. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Blake,  to  whose  Peruvian  researches  I  have 
already  been  indebted  for  interesting  illustrations  of 
ancient  arts  and  customs,  has  favoured  me  with  his  notes 
on  this  department,  in  which  his  training  and  skill  as  an 
experienced  civil  engineer,  render  him  pecidiarly  quali- 
fied to  judge.  "  On  the  desert  of  Atacama,  near  the  base 
of  the  Andes,  in  lat.  23°  40'  a,  the  walls  of  nearly  all  the 
buildings  of  an  ancient  town  remain,  remarkable  for  the 
peculiarity  of  the  situation,  admirably  adapting  it  for 
defence.  It  lies  on  the  side  of  a  lull.  On  the  one  side 
is  a  natural  ravine,  and  on  the  other  an  artificial  one, 
intersecting  each  other  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  thus 
rendering  it  impregnable  on  all  sides  but  one.  This  side 
presents  an  inclined  plane  in  the  form  of  an  acute  tri- 
angle, across  which,  extending  from  side  to  side,  from  the 
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\A\m  to  the  summit,  are  rows  of  buildingB;  each  8U(!(*ee(l- 
ing  row  being  shortiT  than  the  one  below  it,  till  at  the 
top  sufficient  space  is  left  only  for  a  single  building  which 
overiooks  all  tlie  others.  These  buildings  are  all  small, 
and  nearly  of  uniform  size,  each  consisting  of  a  single 
apartment  The  walls  are  construc^teil  of  irregular  blocks 
of  granite  cemented  together,  and  the  front  walls  are  all 
pierced  with  loop-holes,  both  near  the  floor  and  about 
five  fiM?t  above.  The  flooi-s  are  of  cement,  and  are  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  building  in  front. 
Each  building  is  provideil  with  a  large  earthen  jar,  sunk 
lielow  the  floor,  capable  of  holding  from  thirty  to  forty 
gallons.  These  were  pn>l)ably  used  for  storing  water.  A 
short  distance  from  this  old  town  is  a  small  fertile  valley, 
watere<l  by  streams  from  tlic  Andes,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  for  many  leagues  round  is  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetation."  Such,  it  is  obvious,  ran  only  illustrate  to 
us  the  ruder  arts  and  domestic  haliits  of  an.  outlying 
HCttlement  in  an  expose<l  situation  remote  from  the  cen- 
tra's of  highest  IVnivian  civilisation.  But  the  most  en- 
during memorials  of  Inca  sovereignty  are  those  associated 
with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  great  pul)- 
lic  nmds,  post-housi'H,  and  telegraphic  coq)s,  by  means 
of  which  a  ctihennit  unity  was  preser%ed  throughout  the 
singuhirly  diversificil  rc^gions  of  the  vast  empire.  "  Of 
the  great  artificial  roads,"  Mr.  Blake  notes,  "that  which 
leads  from  (^ito  to  CHizco,  an<l  thence  southward  over 
the  valley  of  the  l)c«iguad«»ro,  is  the  most  extensive.  It 
is  c«»nstructeil  of  ononnous  masst's  of  porjihyry,  and  is 
still  pcrfwt  in  many  jmrta  Where  rapid  streams  were 
encountered,  suspension  liridges  wen*  constructed  by 
means  of  ropes  forme<l  of  fibres  of  the  maguey.  Some 
of  these  bridges  exceede<l  two  hundred  fwt  in  length, 
and  so  well  did  this  kind  of  hridgi*  answer  the  purpoMC 
for  which  it  was  designed,  that  it  ^^as  adopted  by  the 
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Spaniards,  and  to  this  day  aflfords  the  only  means  of 
crossing  many  rivers  both  in  Peru  and  ChilL  The  rer 
mains  of  one  of  these  great  roads  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  most  barren  and  iminhabitable  part  of  the  desert  of 
Atacama,  as  also  the  tanibos,  or  houses  for  rest,  erected 
at  intervals  throughout  the  whole  length  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Inca  and  his  suite.  Numerous  canals 
and  subterranean  aqueducts  were  formed  to  conduct  the 
waters  of  lakes  and  rivers  for  irrigating  the  soil.  Some 
of  these  have  been  preserved,  and  are  still  used  by  the 
Spaniards.  One  in  the  district  of  Condesuyer  is  of  great 
magnitude,  more  than  four  hundred  miles  in  length ;  but 
these  great  works,  like  the  roads,  were  not  confined  to 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  southern 
part  of  Peru,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  extensive 
and  numerous  tunnels  were  excavated  horizontally  in 
sandstone  rock,  through  which  the  water  still  runs^  and 
is  conducted  into  reservoirs  from  whence  it  is  taken  to 
the  various  gardens  of  Pica ;  producing  in  this  arid  and 
desert  land  one  spot  which,  in  the  luxuriousness  of  its 
vegetation,  is  rarely  found  surpassed  in  places  the  most 
favourably  situated  for  cultivation.'* 

A  diversity  of  construction  is  found  in  various  of  those 
aqueducts  and  other  erections,  indicating  an  intelligent 
skill  in  adapting  the  resources  of  the  locality  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  works.  Some  of  the  aqueducts,  such 
as  that  in  the  valley  of  Nasea,  are  constructed  of  laige 
blocks  of  masonry,  while  others,  like  the  one  which  con- 
veyed the  waters  of  the  spring  of  Amiloe  to  the  city  of 
Tenochitlan,  are  formed  of  earthen  pipes.  But  such 
works  not  only  exhibit  diverse  adaptations  of  engineer- 
ing art  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  structure,  they 
illustrate  the  skill  of  very  difierent  eras  ;  and  while  they 
survive  to  shame  the  scepticism  of  modem  critics  as  to 
the  marvellous  native  civilisation  of  Peru,  they  also,  as 
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in  8omc  of  the  ruined  works  around  Lake  Titicacn,  point 
to  the  memorials  of  centuries  to  which  the  Peruvians 
themselves  looked  back  as  an  ancient  and  half-foi^otten 
past  in  the  days  of  the  Incas.  On  the  shores  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  extensive  ruins  still  remain,  which  are  belii^ved 
to  have  been  in  the  same  condition  at  the  date  of  the 
Conquest,  and  to  have  furnished  the  moileLs  of  that 
arclutecture  with  which  the  Incas  covered  their  wide 
domiiina.  Valueless  as  much  of  the  Mexican  chronology 
ifl^  their  mode  of  recording  events  gave  some  definite 
hold  on  the  clut)ni(*les  of  the  nation  ;  whereas  the  system 
of  Peruvian  quipus,  under  their  quipucamayus,  or  keej)er, 
could  have  transmitted  accurate  records,  at  the  most, 
only  to  a  few  generations,  and  render  valueless  the  pre- 
tended history  of  the  dynasty  of  Manco  Capac.  In  the 
megalithic  character  of  their  jm:hit«cture,  however,  the 
elements  of  a  self-originated  and  primitive  art  are  strik- 
ingly apparent  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  pertaining  to  the  development  of  human  thought 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  constructive  skill.  There  seisms 
to  be  an  ei>och  in  the  early  history  of  man,  when  what 
may  be  styled  the  megalithic  era  of  art  develops  itself 
under  the  utmost  variety  of  circumstances.  In  Egypt, 
it  was  carried  out  with  pi»ouliiir  refinement  by  a  people 
whose  mast<'ry  of  sculpture  and  the  decorative  arts, 
proves  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  far  deeper  source  than 
the  mere  l>arl)arous  love  of  vast  and  ini{>osing  masses. 
In  Assyria,  India,  Persia,  and  throughout  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, this  tnsti*  ap{K*arH  t4)  have  manifested  itself  among 
many  and  widely  severed  races  ;  and  in  northern  Eurojie 
and  the  British  Isles  its  enduring  memoriads  are  seen  in 
such  rudely  massive  structures  as  Stennis  and  Stone- 
henge.  ^Fhe  same  mental  condition  finds  expression  in 
the  p}Tamidal  t4*rraci*s  and  vast  temple  facades  of  (Vntral 
America  and  Yucatan,  and  is  mon*  fully  present  in  the 
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massive  solidity  of  Peruvian  masonry.  It  is  the  uncon 
scions  aim  at  the  expression  of  abstract  power,  which 
attests  its  triumphs  in  such  barbaric  evidence  of  difficul- 
ties overcome ;  and  although  it  fails  even  to  strive  after 
the  beautiful,  it  not  unfrequently  impresses  us  with  a 
sense  of  sublimity  in  the  very  embodiment  of  that  power 
by  which  it  was  achieved. 

In  tliis  respect  the  most  ancient  architectural  remains 
of  the  southern  continent  have  a  higher  ethnological 
value  than  those  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  Yuca- 
tan ;  for  they  reveal  to  us  the  only  truly  primitive  and 
apparently  self-originating  architecture  of  the  New 
World  :  and,  therefore,  suggest  a  possible  centre  from 
whence  that  intellectual  impulse  went  forth,  pervading 
with  its  elevating  and  refining  influences  the  natioiiB 
who  were  first  discovered,  by  the  European  adventureiB 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  mainland  of  America ; 
although  at  that  date  the  distinct  centres  of  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  arts  were  in  operation  wholly  independent  of 
each  other,  and  had  moved  in  opposite  directions,  uncon- 
scious of  the  rivalry  thus  carried  on  in  the  development 
of  a  native  civilisation  for  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 

THE  CERAMIC  ART:  POTTERY. 

Among  the  primitive  arta,  in  which  the  first  rude 
requirements  of  primeval  man  were  supplemented  by 
eridences  of  taste  and  skill,  the  plastitt  or  eeraniic  art 
nseritHy  on  many  aecounts,  a  foremost  place.  The  plas- 
ticity of  the  potter  8  clay,  which  furnishes  so  many  beau  - 
tiful  and  striking  metaphors  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
supplied  a  means  whereby  the  var}'ing  phases  of  rudi- 
mentary national  art,  and  the  ix,*culiar  habits  and  tastes 
of  diverse  races,  could  perpetuate  the  minutest  traits  of 
intellectual  development.  The  delicate  shades  of  varia- 
tion which  give  individuality  and  load  character  to  tribes 
and  national  sutxiivisions,  are  scarcely  more  minute  or 
expressive  than  those  which  the  plastic  clay  has  received 
from  the  potters  hand,  to  perpetuate  local  habits  and 
tastea.  On  the  plains  of  Shinar,  the  fathers  of -the  un 
deluged  world  wTought  and  burnt  the  clay  where  still 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  chronicles  of  early  Asiatic 
civilisation  are  recovered,  including  their  cuneatic  bricks 
and  cylinders,  eloquent  with  a  definite  written  history. 
Egypt,  too,  had  her  sun  dried  bricks  and  pottery  of 
diverwc  forms  ;  in  working  which  the  Egy]>tian  task 
masters  made  the  lives  of  their  Hebrew  serfs  bitter  with 
hard  bondage,  in  mortar  and  m  brick.  These  sun-<lried 
bricks,  which  m  the  humid  climates  of  temperate  zones 
would  [lerish  in  a  few  seasons,  survive  amid  the  sculp 
tare«l  granite  ami  limestones  of  ancient  Egy[>t,  with  the 
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still  decipherable  stamps  of  their  makers,  or  with  the  his- 
torical cartouche  of  a  Kameses  or  Thothmes  unmistakably 
chronicling  their  antiquity.  The  Arabian  conquerors 
who  impressed  new  phases  of  art  on  the  historical  pro- 
ducts of  the  Nile  valley,  carried  with  them  into  Spain 
the  Egyptian  ftishion  of  building  with  sun-dried  clay ; 
and  the  Spanish  term  adobe,  by  which  the  Spanish  Ame- 
rican now  designates  the  clay-built  structures  of  Mexico 
and  other  pails  of  the  New  World,  is  the  Ajrabic  cob 
introduced  into  Spain  by  its  African  conquerors  in  the 
eighth  century.  But  the  simple  art  of  building  with 
sun-baked  bricks  was  practised  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru 
long  before  the  Spaniard  followed  there  the  borrowed 
arts  of  the  Saracen  ;  and  in  no  region  of  the  world  has 
the  ingenuity  of  the  potter  been  more  curiously  tasked 
than  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  civilisation. 

Few  traces  of  antique  art  have  proved  more  serviceable 
to  the  historian  and  ethnologist  than  those  of  the  potter's 
handiwork.  The  graceful  contour  of  the  rudest  Hellenic 
vase  reflects  the  national  genius  that  evoked  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Parthenon ;  and  reveals  also,  at  times,  the 
sensuous  refinement  that  wrought  its  overthrow.  The 
coarser,  but  more  practical  intellect  of  Kome  gives  char- 
acter to  her  fictile  ware  ;  and  the  pottery,  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  nations,  reflects,  as  in  a  mirror,  their  salient 
mental  characteristics.  For  it  is  an  art,  which,  while  it 
admits  of  all  the  perfection  of  form  that  a  Phidias  could 
impart,  and  all  the  exquisite  beauty  of  adornment  which  a 
Raphael  could  design,  is  nevertheless  allied  to  the  homely 
duties  and  necessities  of  daily  life.  It  does  not  therefore 
reflect  the  mere  exceptional  refinements  of  luxury,  but 
also  retains  the  impress  of  that  prevailing  standard  of  taste 
which  suffices  to  satisfy  the  common  mind.  Hence  the 
value  of  pottery  as  a  material  of  history.  Even  its  scat- 
tered fragments  chronicle  deciphemble  records ;    while 
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from  tlic  more  perfectly  treasured  sepulchral  pottery,  we 
recover  minute  traces  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
long  extinct  nations,  and  trace  the  geographical  limits  of 
their  concjuests  or  their  commerce,  within  well-defined 
periods  of  their  history.  Nmnismatic  evidence  is  scarcely 
more  definite,  and  much  less  comprehensive.  The  pro- 
gress of  Egypt  and  the  many  changes  it  has  undergone 
through  the  long  ages  of  its  history,  find  striking  illus- 
trations in  the  pottery  and  porcelain  accumulated  on  its 
historic  sites.  Grecian  colonization,  and  its  sesthetic 
influence,  are  traced  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Euxine,  by  its  beautiful  fictile  ware  and  its 
sepulchral  pottery.  Etruria's  history  is  written  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  same  fragile,  yet  enduring  characters. 
The  footprints  of  the  Roman  conqueror  are  clearly  de- 
fined to  the  utmost  limits  of  imperial  dominion  by  the 
same  eNidence  ;  and  sepulchral  pottery  is  frequently  the 
only  conclusive  evidence  which  enables  the  European 
ethnologist  to  discriminate  between  the  grave  of  the 
intruding  conqueror,  and  that  of  the  aboriginal  occupant 
of  the  soiL  A|>art,  therefore,  from  the  exquisite  Iwauty 
of  many  ancient  remains  of  fictile  art,  which  confers  on 
them  a  high  intrinsic  value,  the  works  of  the  potter 
have  lx?en  minuU^'ly  studied  by  tiie  archa^logist,  and  are 
constantly  referred  to  as  historical  evidence,  in  proof  of 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  ancient  empires  of  the  Old 
World.  But  nowhere  has  incipient  civilisation  given 
more  distinctive  characteristics  to  fictile  art  than  in  the 
New  World.  Tried  by  this  jmychical  test  of  SE^thetic 
development,  the  unity  of  the  American  as  a  distinct 
race  disap|H,'ars  as  unec]uivocally  as  when  fairly  subjected 
to  the  physical  proofe  of  cranial  formation,  from  which 
mch  suppoHcd  homogeneous  characteristics  have  licen 
chiefly  deduced.  The  northern  region  lying  around  and 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  great  hikes^  has  its  pecu- 
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liar  fictile  ware ;  the  Southern  States^  bounded  by  the 
Golf  of  Floritla,  have  their  characteristic  pottery  and 
terra-cottas ;  the  ancient  moonds  of  the  AlisaisBippi  Valley 
discloee  other  and  diverse  types  of  ceramic  art;  while 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Pern  abound 
in  rich  and  wondrouslv  varied  memorials  of  skill  and 
exuberant  fancy,  wrou^t  for  many  purposes  firom  llie 
potter's  clay.  The  site  of  every  Indian  town  throughout 
the  North  American  continent,  westward  of  the  Roclqr 
Mountains^  is  marked  as  definitely  by  the  fragments  of 
pottery  scattered  around  it,  as  that  of  any  Greek  ot 
Boman  city  of  the  Old  World ;  and  the  cemeteries  of  the 
various  tribes  and  nations  abound  with  domestic  and 
sepulchral  vases,  inuming  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  or  piousty 
deposited  with  food  and  gifts  for  their  use. 

The  characteristics  of  those  examples  of  American 
ceramic  art,  are  varied  and  expressive  ;  and  to  the 
ethnologist  they  are  not  less  valuable  than  the  character- 
istic fossils  by  which  the  geologist  determines  the  relative 
ages  of  the  imderlying  strata.  To  one  familiar  with  the 
specialities  of  native  American  pottery  there  is  as  little 
difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the  manufactures  of 
the  Northern  Indian  and  Floridian,  the  Moimd-Builder, 
the  Mexican,  Yucateco,  and  Peruvian,  as  in  noting  the 
well-defined  characteristics  of  Hellenic  and  Boman  art 
The  pottery  specially  employed  in  Grecian  funeral  rites^ 
perpetuated  the  national  character  long  after  indepen- 
dence and  political  power  had  been  swept  away.  For 
probably  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  years,  beginning 
from  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
Greek  ceramic  artist  wrought  his  sepulchral  pottery,  and 
decorated  it  with  the  most  popular  fancies  of  his  gifted 
race ;  and  wherever  the  colonist  wandered,  or  the  con- 
queror forced  his  way,  this  invariable  accessory  of  his 
funeral  rites  chronicled  the  extent  of  his  territorial  influ- 
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dice.  So  too  the  boundaries  of  Roman  dominion  are 
tmocd  out  by  Samian  and  other  fictile  ware ;  and  no 
evidence  more  conclusively  establishes  the  traces  of  the 
Roman  stations  and  frontiers  in  Britain  than  the  in- 
delible fragmentary  remains  of  Roman  pottery.  Beyond 
the  Rhine,  across  the  Irish  Channel,  or  wlierever  the 
frontier  lines  of  Roman  dominion  are  defined,  there 
also  the  traces  of  the  Roman  potter  disappear ;  while 
the  depth  at  which  the  fragments  of  fictile  wan^^ 
have  been  discovered  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Nile  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  profound  speculations  on  the 
antiquity  of  civilisation,  and  even  on  the  age  of  the 
human  race.  The  value  of  pottery,  therefore,  as  an  aid 
to  historical  research  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  it  only 
requires  an  equally  minute  study  of  that  of  the  New 
World  to  define  the  limits  of  Aztec  and  Inca  dominion, 
and  trace  out  the  wider  influence  over  which  their  civiU- 
Aation  extended.  The  great  variety  of  design,  and  the 
artistic  excel lencic^s  frequently  traceable  in  the  higher 
class  of  native  American  pottery  and  terra-cottas,  have 
not  hitherto  received  the  attention  they  deserve  ;  and 
such  results  can  only  l>e  efiected  by  the  lalx)urs  of  many 
€>b0ervcrB;  but  towards  this  the  present  ctiapter  may 
furnish  one  slight  contribution. 

The  rude  type  of  native  American  pottery  which 
abounds  on  ne^irly  every  site  of  an  old  Indian  village  is 
not  inferior  to  ttiat  of  ancient  Britain,  and  in  its  incised 
ornamentation  frei|uently  presents  a  curious  corres|>ond-* 
encc  to  the  simple  |>attems  wrought  by  the  allophylian 
potter  of  primeval  EuroiH\  The  material  Is  genenilly  a 
compound  of  clay  and  pounded  stone  or  shells,  more  or 
less  modified  according  to  the  prevalent  character  of  the 
soil  in  the  localities  where  examples  arc  found.  Tlie 
most  common  ftmn  of  such  vessels  approximates  to  that 
of  the  gourd,  having  a  rounded  bottom,  and  either  with 
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ears  or  holes  perforated  near  the  rim,  or  with  projecting 
knobs  or  a  groove,  to  receive  the  withe  or  thong  with 
which  they  could  be  suspended  over  the  fire ;  some, 
however,  occur  with  flat  bottoms,  and  considerable 
variety  is  exhibited  in  the  patterns  of  ornamentation. 
Fragments  of  such  vessels  cover  the  site  of  every  Indian 
town,  and  are  turned  up  in  great  quantities  by  the 
plough,  but  perfect  specimens  of  Indian  pottery  are 
rare ;  and  the  preservation  of  these  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  practice  by  the  Indian  of  that  almost  universal 
superstition  of  rude  affection,  which  leads  to  the  inter- 
ment with  the  dead  of  the  domestic  utensil  filled  with 
some  favourite  food  or  drink.  Keference  to  a  few  ex- 
amples will  best  illustrate  this  department  of  the  subject. 
A  specimen  of  aboriginal  pottery  found  in  Pontiac 
County,  Lower  Canada,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  is 
a  well-made  example  of  the  common  type  of  gourd- 
shaped  Indian  pottery ;  and  the  fine  lines  which  slightly 
roughen  its  exterior,  indicate  its  contact  with  the  potter's 
moulding  tools,  in  a  revolving  motion,  by  means  of 
which  it  must  have  received  its  final  form  and  fimsh. 
It  measures  nearly  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  thirty-five 
inches  in  greatest  diameter,  and  was  found  on  the  first 
clearing  of  the  land  for  farming  purposes.  Underneath 
a  mound  of  stones  over  which  the  roots  of  a  decayed 
and  fallen  maple  extended,  a  regularly  walled  but  im- 
cemented  stone  vault  was  found  measuring  eight  feet 
by  six.  The  walls  were  about  five  feet  high,  and  rose 
two  feet  above  the  surface,  over  which  a  large  unhewn 
stone  slab  had  been  laid,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
earth.  Within  this  two  urns,  of  the  same  shape  and 
dimensions,  were  placed  vertically,  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  the  lower  one  was  filled  with  a  brown  powder, 
which,  on  examination  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of 
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some  farinaceous  8ul>8taiice,  probably  Indian  meal,  or 
pounded  jmrched  conL  Other  examples  of  Indian  pot- 
tery found  in  various  localities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  engraved  in  recent  American  publications, 
sufficiently  illustrate  its  usual  forms.  It  is  generally 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  coarse, 
imperfectly  bake<l,  and  easily  broken  ;  so  that  neither 
in  material,  workmanship,  nor  artistic  design,  does  it 
admit  of  comparison  with  the  pottery  of  the  Mounds, 
or  the  ancient  fictile  ware  of  Centnil  America,  Yucatan, 
or  Peru.  Mr.  Si]uier  describes  fragments  of  vessels 
found  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  were  originally  moulded  in  forms  nearly  square, 
but  vni\x  rounded  angles.  The  ornamentation  of  this 
Indian  pottery  rarely  partiikes  of  any  attempt  at  mi- 
metic art  ;  and  the  rude  implements  of  iK)inted  bone 
with  which  its  che\Ton,  siiltin*,  and  otlicr  jMittenis  were 
wrought  on  the  S4)ft  clay,  ai*e  of  common  occurrence 
alongside  of  the  broken  ware.  Similar  tools  of  the 
ancient  MtJund-Buildei-s  have  l)een  recovered,  made  of 
the  liones  of  the  deer  and  elk  :  but  they  had  l)een 
redu**eil  with  skilful  art  t4)  a  symmetrical  form,  and 
notwithstanding  their  decay,  retain  traces  of  liaving 
originally  been  highly  j>olishe<l.  Some  of  the  minuter 
examples  have  round,  cur\'ed,  anil  tajH?ring  jx^nts, 
whilst  others  are  flat  and  chistJ-HliajHxU  indicating  the 
more  artistic  and  delicate  processes  of  fictile  omament4i- 
tion.  Such  tools  and  {Kittenis  as  the  Indian  de|>ositories 
disclose  have  |)ertained  to  the  rude  arts  of  primitive 
races  in  all  jiges  ;  and  only  ser\e  to  show  how  constantly 
the  constructive  iitstincts  of  mim,  when  guitltnl  by  the 
finrt  impulses  of  intellectual  expression,  n»vert  to  closely 
aaumilating  forms. 

This  simple  art  of  the   mitive  |>otter  luis  obviously 
been  practised  by  tin*  north-t»iisteni  Indian  trilx^s,  with 
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little  or  no  variation,  during  many  geneiations,  and 
unquestionably  before  the  intrusion  of  European  arts 
into  the  New  World  ;  nor  has  it  even  now  been  entirely 
superseded  by  the  more  serviceable  manufactures  which 
the  fur-trader  places  within  the  reach  of  surviving  tribe& 
Catlin,  in  describing  a  feast  given  to  him  by  Mahtotohpa^ 
the  second  chief  of  the  Mandans,  describes  one  of  tihe 
dishes  as  an  earthen  vessel  of  native  manufacture,  some- 
what in  shape  of  a  bread-tray,  and  filled  with  pemican 
and  marrow  fiit.  He  then  adds,  "  I  spoke  of  the  earthen 
dishes  or  bowls  in  which  these  viands  were  served  out 
They  are  a  familiar  part  of  the  culinary  furniture  of 
every  Mandan  lodge,  and  are  manufactured  by  the 
women  of  this  tribe  in  great  quantities,  and  modelled 
into  a  thousand  forms  and  tastes.  They  are  made  by 
the  hands  of  the  women,  from  a  tough  black  clay,  and 
baked  in  kilns  which  are  made  for  the  purpose,  and  are 
nearly  equal  in  hardness  to  our  own  manufacture  of 
pottery ;  though  they  have  not  yet  got  the  art  of  glazing, 
which  would  be  to  them  a  most  valuable  secret  They 
make  them  so  strong  and  serviceable,  however,  that  they 
hang  them  over  the  fire  as  we  do  our  iron  pots,  and  boil 
their  meat  in  them  with  perfect  success.  I  have  seen 
some  few  specimens  of  such  manufacture  which  have 
been  dug  up  in  Indian  mounds  and  tombs  in  the  south- 
em  and  middle  States,  placed  in  our  eastern  museums, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  great  wonder,  when  here  this 
novelty  is  at  once  done  away  with,  and  the  whole 
mystery  ;  where  women  can  be  seen  handling  and  using 
them  by  hundreds,  and  they  can  be  seen  every  day  in 
the  summer  also,  moulding  them  into  many  fEinciful 
forms,  and  passing  them  through  the  kiln  where  they 
are  hardened.''^  But  such  proofs  of  the  practice  by 
living  tribes,  of  the  ancient  arts  found  in  use  by  the 

'  Catlin'a  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  North  American  Indiana,  Letter  16. 
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firrt  European  explorers  of  the  New  World,  by  no  means 
destroy  either  the  interest  or  the  mystery  attached  to 
the  older  relics  of  the  art.  Man's  capacity  for  progress 
under  certain  favourable  circumstances  is  not  less  re- 
markable than  Iiis  unprogressive  vitality  at  many  diverse 
stages  of  advancement :  as  shown  in  the  forest  Indian, 
the  Arab,  the  Chinese  ;  and  in  illustration  of  this  we 
find  Mr.  &iuier  remarking  of  the  pottery  of  southern 
areas  of  the  American  continent :  '*  The  ancient  pottery 
of  Nicaragua  is  <Uways  well  burned,  and  often  elaborately 
painted  in  brilliant  and  dumble  colour.  The  forms  are 
generally  very  regular,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
me  of  the  potters  wheel  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
reason  to  lielieve  that  the  ancient  processes  have  under- 
gone little  or  no  modification  since  the  Conquest  The 
pottery  now  generally  in  use  among  all  classes  of  Central 
America  is  of  the  Indian  manufacture,  and  is  fashioned 
entiidy  by  hand."*  But  while  we  thus  find  the  native 
arts  uninfluenced  by  contact  with  the  matured  civilisa- 
tion alike  of  northern  and  southern  Europe  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries ;  and  discover  the  ancient  processes 
of  the  Indian  potter  still  practised  by  his  descendants 
<Mi  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Miasouri :  the  evidcn(*e  is  no  less  distinct  which  proves 
that  the  art  was  limited  to  certain  tribes.  The  transition 
in  this  respect  is  not  a  gradual  one,  like  that  which  may 
be  8uppose<l  to  connect  the  whole  fictile  manufactures 
of  the  eastern  tril>es  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf 
of  Florida.  To  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
potters  art  is  8uper8e<led  by  manufactiu-es  and  accom- 
panying customs  of  a  totally  different  kind. 

Among  the  Cliinmiks,  for  exampk*,  inhabiting  the  tract 
of  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  their 
domestic  utensils  include  carved  lx)wls  and  sjxwns  of 

•  Sqnier'a  Siftir%%g%tn^  vd.  ii.  pp.  337,  338. 
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horn,  highly  creditable  to  their  ingenuity  and  decorative 
skiD  ;  but  their  baskets  and  cooldng-vessels  are  made  of 
roots  and  grass  woven  so  closely  as  to  serve  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  pitcher  in  holding  and  carrying  water.  Simi- 
lar vessels  are  found  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Pacific  coast  as  far  south  as  Lower  California^  wrought 
in  black  and  white  grasses,  in  ornamental  patterns,  and 
frequently  with  representations  of  men  and  aniiriftlR^  in 
black,  on  a  white  ground  They  are  made  in  the  form 
of  bottles,  bowls,  and  deep  flower-pot-shaped  baskets. 
Corresponding  vessels,  wrought  from  slips  of  coloured 
reed,  were  found  in  use  by  the  Pah-Utah  Indians,  near 
the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  Ameri- 
can exploring  party  of  Lieutenant  Whipple  in  1854,  and 
are  described  as  exhibiting  considerable  taste  as  well 
as  skiU.^ 

In  this  curious  application  of  a  rude  ingenuity,  we 
find  the  perpetuation  of  arts  which  appear  to  have  been 
practised  amid  the  more  advanced  civilisation  of  the 
southern  American  continent.  Among  the  varied  objects 
obtained  by  the  United  States  Naval  Astronomical  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  was  a  closely 
woven  basket  found  in  an  ancient  Peruvian  tomb,  along 
with  pottery  and  numerous  other  relics ;  but  described 
as  "used  for  holding  liquids,  and  which  it  would  still 
retain."^  Many  such  indications  suffice  to  confirm, — 
what  the  topography  of  the  continent,  and  the  sites  of 
ancient  civilisation  on  the  Pacific  would  suggest  d  priori^ 
— that  the  influence  of  social  progress  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  if  not  also  in  Peru,  extended  partially 
among  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

*  Reports  of  Exploration  and  Surveys  of  Route  for  a  Railway  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean^  in  1853-54,  vol.  iii.  **  Report  upon  the 
Imlinn  Tri))ef!/'  p.  51,  pUte  41,  figs.  14,  15,  16. 

•  United  States  Astronomical  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  Append.  E.  p.  117. 
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eveu  into  high  northern  latitudes ;  while  it  was  inoper- 
ative throughout  the  vast  areas  draineil  by  the  Missis- 
iiippi  and  its  tributaries,  during  any  |K*riod  of  their 
uccuptttiun  by  the  aboriginal  Red  Indian  tribes. 

The  substitution  of  wicker  or  straw-work  for  jH>tter}\ 
however,  cannot  Ije  assume^l  as  any  evidence  of  progress  ; 
though  it  might   prove  a  highly  convenient  art  for  a 
Domade  people  to  lN>rrow  from  a  seilentar}*  {nipulation, 
JM  better  suitetl  to  their  wandering  life  than  the  fragile 
ware  which  ministers  so  largely  to  the  convenience  of 
settled  communities.    The  mo<le  of  using  such  seemingly 
inadequate  substitutes  for  the  earthenware  cooking-vessel 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenitius.     The  salmon  which  con- 
stitutes the  princijml  fooil  of  the  Cbinooks  along  the 
(V>lambia  River,  is  placed  in  one  of  th<Kse  straw-baskets 
filled  with  water.     Into  this  red-hot  stones  are  dropped 
until  the  water  lioils ;  an<l  Mr.  Paul  Kan<'  informs  me 
that  he  has  seen  fish  dressed  as  ex{>eilitiously  by  this 
means  as  if  boileil  in  the  onlinary  way  in  a  kettle  over 
a  fire.     Such  grass  l>askets  and  cooking  vessels  possess 
obvious  advantages  t4)  migrator}-  tribes,  over  the  more 
fragile  pottery  ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  iudic^ations  of 
the  use  of  the  latter  being  in  any  degree  confined  to  the 
more  settled  tril>es  ;  and  the  causi*s  (»f  a  dilfen^nce  so 
obvious  must  l>e  sought  for  in  other  sounx's  {>ointing  to 
tflsential  distinctions  in  arts  as  well  as  in  customs,  Im*- 
twi<en  the  flat -head  trilK*s  of  (  alifornia  and  the  Columbia 
River,  and  the  jxitters  to  the  Qk\»X  oi  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.     Tlie   frontispiece    t4>    volume    II.,   drawn   from 
sketches  taken  by  Mr.  Kane,  represents  Caw-we-litcks, 
a  flat-head  woman  of  the  Cowlitz  tril)e  engaged  in  mak- 
ing a  waterproof  gniss  kiskct,  while  her  chiKl  lies  l>eside 
lier,  undeigoing  the  process  of  cranial  deformation. 

The  ingenious  arts  of  the  pipe-si*ulptor  were  idso  ex 
pended  by  the  imxleller  in  moulding  his  c^lay  pi[K* ;  and 
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some  examples  of  the  latter  are  not  unworthy  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  the  ancient  sculptures  of  the  mounds. 
These,  however,  are  rare  and  exceptional  specimens; 
though,  as  will  be  seen,  the  Mound-Builder  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  the  skUl  of  the  potter,  but  on  the 
contrary  manifested  as  much  superiority  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  arts,  to  the  ancient  and  modem  forest  tribes. 

In  later  ages,  alike  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
the  seats  of  highest  civilisation,  and  of  most  progressive 
enterprise,  are  found  within  the  temperate  zonea  But 
it  was  not  so  with  either  of  them  in  ancient  times.  The 
civilisation  of  Northern  Europe  is  chiefly  of  a  very  recent 
period ;  and  we  look  in  vain  along  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes  of  the  American  continent,  or  in  its  wide 
North-west,  for  proofs  of  any  ancient  settled  population 
practising  arts  of  civilized  life,  unless  we  except  from 
this  the  traces  of  the  miners  who  first  explored  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior. 
It  requires  some  considerable  progress  in  civilisation  to 
enable  the  hardy  native  of  northern  climates  so  to  cope 
with  their  inclement  seasons,  as  to  command  a  residue  of 
time  for  other  than  works  of  vital  necessity ;  while  in 
the  sunny  south  nature  spontaneously  supplies  so  many 
wants,  that  the  leisure  required  for  the  development  of 
ornamental  art  and  ingenious  refinements  of  taste  pro- 
duces these,  almost  as  luxuriantly  as  the  endless  variety 
of  fruits  and  flowers  with  which  the  eye  is  gratified. 
When,  however,  the  hardier  sons  of  the  north  win  for 
themselves  by  toil  and  self-denying  perseverance  the  lei- 
sure which  nature  bestows  freely  on  her  more  favoured 
children  of  the  south,  they  develop  a  capacity  for  higher 
social  achievements  than  all  the  luxurious  civilisation  of 
tropical  climates.  But  such  was  not  the  destined  for- 
tune of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  New  World.  Whe- 
ther under  more  favourable  circumstances  the  intelligent 
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Micmacs  of  New  Brunswick,  or  tiie  sagaciouB  and  politic 
Iroquois  along  the  southern  shores  of  Ont^irio  and  the 
St  Lawrence,  would  have  won  for  the  New  World  an 
enduring  civilisation  of  its  own,  can  only  now  be  subject 
fiir  conjecture.  They  ha<l  within  them,  unquestionably, 
the  elements  with  which  to  contend  against  all  the 
obstacles  that  climate  or  locality  opposed  to  their  na- 
tional progress ;  but  they  were  too  far  t)ehind  in  the 
march  of  civilisation  to  hold  their  giT)und  in  the  critical 
transitional  stage,  when  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
intruders  armed  with  the  accumulated  momentum  of 
Eun>{K^'s  full  maturity. 

We  find,  acconlingly,  as  we  turn  towards  the  south, 
that  the  pottery  wrought  by  the  tril)es  along  the  Gulf 
of  Florida  exhibits  more  art  and  a  greater  degree  of 
nkill  than  can  Ije  traceil  in  the  l)e8t  pnxlucts  of  native 
kilns  on  the  up|)er  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  or  along 
the  shores  of  the  Canadian  hikes.  Much  greater  care 
appears  to  have  lK*en  exenused  by  them  in  prefxiring 
the  chiy  to  resist  the  action  of  fire,  by  mingling  it  with 
finely-poundeil  i]uartz  and  shells.  Their  shajx^s  are  also 
more  fanciful,  and  both  in  the  finer  workmmiship  and 
the  atyle  of  ormunent,  they  manifest  a  decided  advance- 
ment when  compannl  with  the  simpler  arts  of  the 
North-west.  Many  of  their  vessi^ls  were  maile  of  a 
large  size,  and  in  ct>n«tructing  thesi*  a  sort  of  mould 
of  basket-work  apjH.»arH  to  have  In^en  sometimes  used, 
which  iJerl^heil  in  the  kiln,  leaving  the  burnt  clay  im- 
pressed with  the  oniamentid  patterns  >>Tought  in  the 
ofiier  frame.  The  smaller  vesst^ls  were  moulded  over 
gourds  and  other  natural  objects,  and  fnMjuently  deco- 
rated with  graceful  |mttenis  wrought  in  relief,  or  {minted. 
Nevertheless,  between  such  prinlucts  of  soutlieni  an<l 
northern  kilns,  there  is  not  any  more  essentiid  differ- 
ence than  that  wliich  a  slight   [)n»gress  in  civilisation. 
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added  to  the  greater  leisure  consequent  on  a  more  genial 
climate  and  productive  soil,  would  educe.  Though  dis- 
playing, in  some  respects,  more  matured  art  and  skill, 
their  afl&nities  with  the  pottery  of  the  northern  and 
western  tribes  are  unmistakable  ;  and  their  chief  value 
for  us  consists  in  the  capacity  for  manufacturing  and 
artistic  progress  which  they  prove  to  have  been  inherent 
in  the  Red  Indian. 

Of  the  ancient  ceramic  art  of  the  Mound-Builders 
we  possess  as  yet  a  very  limited  knowledge.  Unlike 
the  durable  sculptures  in  porphyry  and  limestone  rescued 
from  the  ashes  on  their  altar-hearths,  the  fragile  pot- 
tery, though  even  less  susceptible  of  the  action  of  fire, 
is  recovered  with  difficulty,  and  generally  in  fragments, 
even  from  the  mounds  in  which  it  may  have  lain  entire 
through  unnumbered  ages,  until  the  invading  axe  or 
spade  which  brought  it  to  light  involved  its  destruction. 
But  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  have  been  recovered 
to  prove  alike  their  superiority  in  workmanship,  and 
their  essential  diversity  in  character  and  style  of  orna- 
ment, from  any  known  products  of  Indian  manufacture. 
Among  the  varied  objects  discovered  in  the  exploration 
of  the  remarkable  group  of  sacrificial  mounds  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scioto  river,  called  "Mound  City,"  two 
of  them  were  found  to  contain  considerable  remains  of 
pottery,  though  unfortunately  only  a  few  nearly  perfect 
vessels  could  be  reconstructed  out  of  the  fragments.  In 
the  largest  of  these  deposits  pieces  enough  to  have  com- 
posed about  a  dozen  vessels  were  found,  from  which 
two  vases  were  restored ;  and  alongside  of  these  lay 
two  chisels  or  graving  tools  of  copper,  a  number  of 
tubes  of  the  same  metal,  arrow-heads  of  quartz,  with 
one  specimen  formed  of  obsidian,  and  a  large  number 
of  spear-heads  skilfully  chipped  out  of  quartz  and  man- 
ganese garnet     But  the  whole  deposit  was  closely  in- 
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U'rmixed  with  charcoal  and  ashes,  and  had  been  8ut>- 
jected  to  a  strong  heat,  which  had  broken  up  or  clianged 
every  object  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  tire. 
The  ornamental  devices  on  the  specimens  of  mound 
pottery  thus  recovered  are  wrought  by  the  hand  with 
modelling  tools  on  the  soft  clay,  the  design  being  thrown 
into  relief  by  sinking  the  surrounding  surface  and 
working  it  into  a  different  texture.  The  figures  are 
executed  in  a  free,  bold  style  ;  and  where  the  same 
device  is  repeated,  sufficient  variations  ure  traceable  to 
show  that  the  artist  mcKleiled  each  design  separately, 
jl^ded  by  the  eye  and  the  experienced  hand.  Their 
discoverers  conceived  that,  from  the  delicacy  of  some  of 
the  specimens  recovered,  and  the  amount  of  labour  ex- 
pended on  them,  they  were  not  used  for  onlinary  pur- 
poses ;  and  suggested  their  emphn^ment  in  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  ancient  priesthoiKl.  Others  of  a  coarser 
texture  have  been  designed  for  uses  specially  requiring 
strength,  and  jirolxibly  also  the  cajmbility  of  withstand 
ing  fire.  The  reaUy  important  feature,  however,  is  that 
they  differ  essentially,  alike  in  design  and  workmanshi]), 
from  any  known  cliiss  of  Indium  )H>tter}\  In  his  latest 
publication  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Sciuier  remarks :  **  In 
the  manufacture  of  [lottery,  tlu*  Mound-Buiiders  attained 
a  considerable  ]>n>ficiency.  Many  of  the  va.si*8  re<:ovcred 
from  the  mounds  <lisplay,  in  rr8|M'ct  to  material,  finish, 
and  mudfl,  a  marknl  HUi>erionty  t4)  anything  of  wiiirh 
the  existing  Indian  tribes  an*  known  to  have  In^cn 
capable,  and  eonijmre  favourably  with  tlie  U'St  IVni- 
viau  s[)ecimens.  Thouj^h  of  gn*at  symmetry  of  pn>- 
purtions,  there  is  no  giM^il  n^asun  to  ln^lievt^  tliat  thty 
were  tume<l  on  a  lathe.  Their  fine  finish  mH»ms  to  liave 
betoi  the  result  of  the  siime  pnM*i\Hs  with  tliat  adoptinl 
by  the  IVruvians  in  their  manufactures.  Some  of  them 
are  tastt'fully  onianienti*^!  with  m-rolls,  figun*.s  of  binls 
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and  other  devices,  which  are  engraved  in  the  surface, 
instead  of  being  embossed  upon  it.  The  lines  appear 
to  have  been  cut  with  some  sharp,  gouge-shaped  instru- 
ment, which  entirely  removed  the  detached  material, 
leaving  no  ragged  or  raised  edges.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  regularity  and  precision  with  which  the  ornaments 
are  executed.  The  material  of  which  the  vases  are  com- 
posed is  a  fine  clay,  which,  in  the  more  delicate  speci- 
mens, was  worked  nearly  pure,  or  possessing  a  very 
slight  silicious  intermixture.  Some  of  the  coarser  spe- 
cimens have  pulverized  quartz  mingled  with  the  clay, 
while  others  are  tempered  with  salmon-coloured  mica  in 
small  flakes,  which  gives  them  a  ruddy  and  rather  bril- 
liant appearance,  and  was  perhaps  introduced  with  some 
view  to  ornament  as  well  as  utility.  None  appear  to 
have  been  glazed,  though  one  or  two,  either  fix)m  baking 
or  the  subsequent  great  heat  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, exhibit  a  slightly  vitrified  surface.''^ 

The  largest  specimen  of  the  pottery  of  the  mounds 
hitherto  recovered  measures  five  and  a  half  inches  in 
height  It  was  found  in  detached  fragments  on  one  of 
the  altar-mounds  along  with  a  few  shell  and  pearl  beads, 
convex  copper  disks,  and  a  large  deposit  of  fine  ashes 
unmixed  with  charcoal:  the  sole  relics  of  precious  objects 
ofiered  up,  along  with  the  beautiful  vase,  on  the  glowing 
fire  of  the  altar.  But  besides  these,  a  more  precious 
sacrifice  had  been  made  :  imless,  contrary  to  cdl  analo- 
gies in  the  mounds  of  this  class,  it  be  supposed  to  be 
sepulchral  instead  of  sacrificial  Above  the  deposit  of 
ashes  in  which  the  fi:agments  of  the  broken  vase  lay 
entombed,  and  covering  the  entire  basin  of  the  altar, 
was  a  layer  of  silveiy  or  opaque  mica  in  sheets,  over- 
lapping each  other ;  and  immediately  over  the  centre  a 

^  Ancient  Monuments  m  Ute  United  States,  Harper^ a  Magazine,  vol.  xxi. 
p.  175. 
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heap  of  burnt  human  bones,  apparently  sufficient  to 
hftve  formed  a  single  skeleton,  was  found,  repeating 
the  suggestion  which  other  evidence  supplies,  that  the 
artistic  skill  of  the  Mound-Builders  may  not  have  been 
iacompatible  with  the  hideous  rites  of  human  sacrifice. 

It  has  l)een  generally  assumed  that  the  ancient  and 
widely-diffused  lathe  or  wheel  of  the  potter  remained 
totally  unknown  to  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
New  World  ;  and  Mr.  Squier  has  expressed  his  o[>inion 
veiy  decidedly  against  the  supposed  knowledge  of  the 
lathe  by  the  ingenious  Mound-Builders.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  we  are  yet  in  possession  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  specimens  of  their  fictile  ware  to  deter- 
mine this  interesting  question.  The  example  referred 
to  is  highly  polished,  and  finished  l>oth  within  and 
urithout  with  a  uniformity  of  tliickness,  not  exceeding 
one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  with  a  smoothness  of  surface 
equalling  the  most  |K*rfect  productions  of  the  modern 
kiln.  "  Its  finish,"  Messrs.  Sijuier  and  Davis  remark, 
"resembles  in  all  resjHicts  that  of  the  finer  Peruvian 
pottery,  and  when  held  in  certain  |)o8itiuns  towanls  the 
light,  exhibits  the  same  i>eculiarities  of  surface  as  if  it 
hail  lx*en  ciirefuUy  shavcMl  and  smootlu^l  with  a  sliarp 
knife.'*  We  must  not,  iiideeil,  confound  with  the  idea 
nf  the  ancient  jHjttcrs  use  of  some  simple  process  for 
giving  a  revolving  motion  to  the  uukss  of  clay,  while 
m<Mli*lling  it  with  his  simple  t<M>ls,  his  nuistery  of 
all  the  latest  refinements  of  the  wheel  and  the  lathe. 
iJut  the  cluiracteristi<rs  of  some  of  the  few  s|Krimens  of 
mound-fxitter}'  alreatly  found,  if  eonfinmnl  by  further 
iliwoveries,  would  go  far  to  prove  that  he  had  dimroven^d 
for  hims4*lf  Nonie  nierhaui<*al  appliance  involving  the 
most  eswntial  elements  <»f  the  jiottiTs  wheel  ;  and  in- 
deed, notwitlistandin;^  the  opinion  nion»  n*eently  ex- 
|^'<iaed  by  Mr.  8<juier  in  his  Ancivut  Motnnncuts  iff  the 
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United  States,  something  nearly  equivalent  to  the  view 
now  suggested  has  already  been  admitted  in  the  joint 
production  of  Dr.  Davis  and  himself,  where  it  is  re- 
marked :  "  It  is  not  impossible,  but  on  the  contrary 
appears  extremely  probable  from  a  close  inspection  of 
the  mound  pottery,  that  the  ancient  people  possessed 
the  simple  approximation  towards  the  potter's  wheel, 
consisting  of  a  stick  of  wood  grasped  in  the  hand  by  the 
middle,  and  turned  round  inside  a  wall  of  clay  formed 
by  the  other  hand,  or  by  another  workman,"  The  uni- 
formity in  the  arrangement  of  the  patterns  wrought  on 
the  exterior  of  the  vases,  and  the  precision  with  which 
they  are  executed,  alike  accord  with  the  idea  of  skilled 
workmanship,  and  the  aid  of  such  mechanical  appliances 
as  we  know  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  inventions 
of  man  in  every  civilized  nation  of  the  Old  World.  A 
few  curious  terra-cottas  found  in  the  mounds  add  further 
illustrations  to  the  proof  of  the  progress  achieved  by 
that  singular  people  in  diflFerent  branches  of  ceramic  art. 
But  such  examples  have  not  yet  been  met  with  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  admit  of  any  proper  comparison  with 
the  relics  of  the  same  class  found  in  such  quantities  on 
the  sites  of  ancient  Mexican  population. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  perceive  that  throughout  the  vast 
region  of  the  New  World,  lying  between  the  Atlantic 
sea-board  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  bounded  north 
and  southward  by  the  great  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  certain  common  characteristics  appear  to  have 
pertained  to  the  fictile  ware  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
during  the  period  subsequent  to  European  discovery,  or 
embraced  by  the  older  centuries  which  sepulchral  and 
other  ancient  Indian  depositories  reveal  to  us.  Among 
the  southern  tribes,  indeed,  the  potter's  art  was  brought 
to  greater  perfection,  and  an  ingenious  fancy  was  em- 
ployed  in  diversifying  its  forms  and   multiplying  its 
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decorationfl  ;  so  that  curious  specimens  of  southern  pot- 
tery are  frequently  found  bearing  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  the  common  fictile  ware  of  the  northern  and 
western  Indians.  Adair  says  of  the  Choctaws  and 
Natchez,  that  "  they  made  a  prodigious  number  of  ves- 
aeb  of  pottery,  of  such  variety  of  forms  Jis  would  \ye 
tedious  to  de8cril)e,  and  impossible  to  name  ;''  and  De 
Soto  refers  to  the  fine  earthenware  of  the  latter  tribe  in 
the  seventeenth  century  as  of  considerable  variety  of 
composition  and  much  elegance  of  shape,  so  as  to  appear 
to  him  little  inferior  to  that  of  Portugal.  Nevertheless, 
the  prevailing  forms  of  the  Choctaw  and  Natchez  pottery 
present  unmistakable  affinities  to  those  of  ruder  northern 
tribea.  In  the  valley  of  Zuiii  in  New  Mexico,  the  Ame- 
rican exploring  party  of  1854  had  their  attention  drawn 
to  a  sacred  spring  near  the  table-land,  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  Zuni,  enclosed  by  a  low  circular  stone  wall,  on 
which  were  vases  or  water-pots,  deposited  there  as  oifer 
ings  to  the  spirit  of  the  fountain.  Six^cimens  were 
brought  away  in  spite  of  the  sui>erstitioiis  of  the  Zufiians 
and  their  belief  that  whoever  attempted  to  abstnict  one 
of  the  cx)nsecrate<l  vessels  wjts  instantly  stnick  dead 
with  lightning.  They  an*  made  of  a  lijjht  croloured  clay 
tolerably  well  bunit,  and  ornamented  with  devices 
painted  on  them  with  a  dark  browTi  or  chocolate  colour ; 
but  though  the  decorations  are  iiovt^l,  the  fonn  of  the 
vowels  is  the  sjmie  as  that  so  fnMjuently  adopti^l  by  the 
Indian  jiotter,  luid  l)orrowe<l  no  doubt  from  the  gourd, 
which  it  most  nearlv  rcs4»niblcs.  Other  vas**s,  restonnl 
from  fragments  found  by  the  exjilon^i-s  on  the  Little 
Colorado,  refn^at  the  siime  familiar  outline,  anil  indicate 
aflinities  among  the  widely  extended  Indian  trilK\s  whieh 
no  much  (»ther  evidence  ten<ls  to  confirm. 

But  not  so  is  it  with  the  fictile  ware  n*eovensl  fn>ui 
thp  mounds  t)f  the  Scioto  Valley.     In  the  verv  centre  of 
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the  vast  area,  which  thus  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
throughout  all  known  centuries  by  homogeneous  tribes, 
closely  corresponding  in  many  customs  and  simple  arts, 
we  find  the  traces  of  a  people  of  unknown  antiquity, 
essentially  differing  alike  in  arts,  customs,  sacred  and 
sepulchral  rites  and  ceremonies,  from  all  the  modem 
occupants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Though  very  par- 
tially advanced  in  civilisation,  they  have  nevertheless 
left  behind  them  evidences  of  skill  and  acquired  know- 
ledge greatly  in  advance  of  any  possessed  by  the  forest 
tribes  that  succeeded  them  ;  and  we  must  turn  to  the 
seats  of  native  American  civilisation  in  search  of  any 
parallel  to  those  strange,  extinct  communities,  that  reared 
their  lofty  memorial  mounds  on  the  river  terraces  of  the 
Ohio,  and  wrought  their  mysterious  geometric  problems 
in  the  gigantic  earthworks  of  High  Bank  and  Newark. 

The  materials  for  illustrating  the  intellectual  charac- 
teristics of  the  civilized  nations  of  America,  have  as  yet 
been  gathered  only  in  the  most  partial  and  insufficient 
manner.  The  celebrated  Mexican  collection  of  Mr.  William 
Bullock,  if  permanently  secured,  would  have  gone  far 
towards  the  completion  of  one  important  section  of  the 
requisite  historical  illustrations  ;  but  after  being  exhibited 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  it  was  allowed  to  be  dis- 
persed and  lost.  The  valuable  materials  recovered  by 
the  joint  labours  of  Stephens  and  Gather  wood  from  the 
sites  of  a  more  matured  civilisation  in  Central  America, 
perished  by  a  worse  fate  even  than  the  auctioneer's 
hammer;  and  no  adequate  collections  exist  to  furnish 
fully  the  means  of  studying  the  mental  development  of 
the  civilized  or  semi-civilized  nations  of  the  New  World 
by  means  of  their  artistic  productions.  Yet,  next  to 
language,  and  its  written  evidences,  what  proof  can  equal, 
in  trustworthiness  or  value,  that  which  exhibits  the  in- 
tellectual capacity,  and  degree  of  refinement  and  taste  of 
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extinct  generations,  as  cxprrasol  in  uculptured,  pListic. 
or  pictorial  art  ?  But  though  the  maturialR  withiu  our 
Tvaeh  are  inadequate  for  fully  mastering  the  details  of 
inquiricH  thus  comprehensive  aiid  im]H>rt;int,  they  are 
DtfvertfaeleaB  auSicient  to  funii-th  nnme  exceedingly  valu- 
al>le  ilato.  Id  the  BritiBli  Aluscum,  a  collection  both  of 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  [M>tt«ry,  KtatuettcH,  ami  rcUefs  in 
terta-eutto,  supplies  sonic  interesting  examples  of  the 
iiuligcnous  aiite-C'ulurohiim  art  of  America ;  and  one  of 
tbi:  balls  of  the  Louvre  contains  the  nucl(>us  of  a  valuable 
i-abinet  of  American  antiquities.  The  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  ScotLind  has  also  a  small  collection,  ineluding 
qtet'imens  of  the  miniature  terra-cottas  of  Mexico,  so 
intvrcsting  from  the  illustmtions  they  alfon.!,  Iwth  to  the 
hiatoriuD  and  the  ethnologist,  of  the  costume  and  the 
fvatuns  of  the  ancient  {leople  by  whom  those  iiigetdous 
works  of  art  were  mwlelled.  From  the  latter  collection 
the  Egyj>tian- looking  head  figured  here  is  selected ;  and 


nuy  Dcn'e  as  an  illustration  nf  one  of  the  most  rommon 
bead-UrcfiHCfs  as  well  as  of  the  {H-cidi:ir  featun>s  |uTi>otu- 
atc«l  in  those  temi-cotta-s  kd  little  n'Hcmbling  tliosi*  of 
the  moilcm  Mexirann  or  the  Amerit-an  ln<lians.  In  the 
United  States,  one  imiMirtant  collei'tion,  rhicHy  of  Mexi- 
can antiquitifK,  hiis  In-t-n  fonm-«l  by  the  zeal  and  liW-r- 
ality  of  two  individuals,  and  is  now  pn-n4'rvi.-«l  in  the 
rwmu  of  the  Anit-riean  PhiUisophical  Sx-iety  at  I'hila 
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delphia.  It  contains  nearly  two  thousand  objects,  in- 
cluding numerous  terra-cottas,  specimens  of  pottery,  and 
works  wrought  in  stone  and  metal.  These  objects  were 
collected  by  the  Hon.  J.  Poinsett  during  a  diplomatic 
residence  of  five  years  in  Mexico,  and  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Keating ;  and  were  variously  obtained  within  the  area 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  plains  near  the 
pyramids  of  St.  Juan  Teotihuacan,  Cholula,  Tezcuco,  the 
Island  of  Sacrificios,  and  from  the  western  side  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  of  the  Cordilleras.^  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
to  examine  this  interesting  collection  with  any  minute- 
ness, without  being  convinced  that  it  includes  the  artistic 
productions  of  diverse  races,  and  probably  of  widely 
different  periods.  A  few  specimens,  indeed,  are  unques- 
tionably of  Peruvian  origin  ;  others  correspond  to  the 
peculiar  art  of  Central  America,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  Mexico  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  this  distinc- 
tion is  one  of  periods  rather  than  of  locality :  the  arts 
of  Central  America  having  also  been  common  to  the 
Mexican  plateau  in  that  period  to  which  so  many  of  its 
traditions  seem  to  point,  when  a  higher  native  civilisa- 
tion flourished  there  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Aztecs. 
A  Mexican  skull  of  large  and  massive  proportions,  \vith  a 
fuU,  broad,  but  retreating  forehead,  and  a  predominance 
in  the  longitudinal  diameter,  conflicting  with  the  assigned 
proportions  of  the  typical  American  cranium,  is  engraved 
in  Dr.  Morton's  Crania  Americana^  plate  xvi.  He  re- 
marks of  it :  "  This  is  a  relic  of  the  genuine  Toltecan 
stock,  having  been  exhumed  from  an  ancient  cevaetery 
at  Cerro  de  Quesilas,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  the 
Hon.  J.  R  Poinsett,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
accompanied  by  numerous  antique  vessels,  weapons,  etc., 
indicating  a  person  of  distinction."   This  no  doubt  affords 

*   Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  N.S.,  voL  iiL  p.  570. 
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t  cine  to  one  nf  the  Icjcolities  from  whence  tlie  Mexican 
I  iuitt<iuiu<?8  Were  rttMVered  ;  mut  pnibabi}'  pointi*  to  wme 
\  rif  xhtMK  whicl),  rmm  tbeir  eorrcspoDilencc  to  the  higher 
I  Alt  of  C'entml  AiDfrieii,  sugpesLed  the  i<]ea  of  a  Toltecjiu 
I  nrigiD.  To  tJte  »in»e  piTitxI  of  uji  wirlior  ami  purer  ait, 
l«buuiil  pnilnilily  W  uMCiiliOil  u  fnigmvut  of  bright  red 
IpoUeiy  (Fig.  'M),  wrou^flit  with  one  uf  the  must  fumi- 
r  varietiiss  fif  the  chtfutic  frette  :  and  which,  if  found  on 


ay  Eunjpeaii  site  anmng  fragments  t>f  Samiuu   wure, 

Ivouti   be   uuh«»itutiugly  aHsignLsI   to  a  Roniati  uH}^. 

iSttdi,  liowever,  V6  \m  itotitai^'  i-XiiuipU'  of  tho  reputitiou 

Icil  cUwic  uud  other  uii<-ieut  iKitteims  in  the  oruuuviita- 

Itiua  tfinph'yed  by  tlie  uutive  urtiiita  of  nute-Coluuibimi 

lAiUtiricn.     Alike  in  the  workn  of  the   Puruv-iau  modvUer 

IkOit   vdulplor.  We   fil)d   evidtrticits  of  their  indepcudciit 

iluptioa  of  ommnentH  familiar  to  the  iirtiKta  of  Btrurim, 

iGiucce,  wit)   Ititnif,   while   thf   di^cipttM  of  Plato  wure 

tJDg  on  the  lu>«l  Atlantic  of  tlie  worlil's  engirdling 

1 ;  u»I  for  i'i):;htei-n  eeuturien  morv,  it  wwi  to  bu  ft 

I  of  Euni|H-un  fhith  that  the  easteni  tihurvs  of  the 

I  Atlantic  CfiUKtitutvd  tlie  uttcmuvt  limitn  uf  the  wmld. 

iTn  the  elhU'iKigiHt,  tin*  inde|n-jidi-nt  evntution   by   tbe 

Plianinn  mind  Mf  ihv  tike  fonnn  and  dvvicis  lunung  nation* 

.  •-  illy  by  liiiie  and  i^\*w,  ix  P-pMr  with  ui 

iii)N>ituiice  of  a  far  hi^hiT  kind  than  any 

■  -uli  fn-m  triH'iiig  tlicm  (•»  H«rae  lusumM 

vuL.  II.  n 
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intercourse  between  sucii  JiverHn  mitions.  They  arc 
evidences  of  an  intellectual  uuity,  llir  more  important  in 
ita  ctHnprehcnedve  bearings  than  anything  tliat  could 
resnlt  from  assumed  Phoenician,  Hellenic,  or  Scandi- 
navian migrations  to  the  New  World.  But  while  such 
is  the  eoncluaion  forced  on  the  mind  when  required  to 
account  for  these  recurring  coincidencea,  it  is  otherwise 
when  we  find  the  ornamentation  of  Peruvian  pottery 
reproduced  aa  a  prominent  featme  in  the  architectural 
decorations  of  Central  America  and  Yucatan,  The  same 
argument  uaigUt  ijideed  satisfy  the  mind  in  rt;ference  to 


tlw;  frcttf  ornament,  wrought  in  its  simplest  ancient 
fonn,  but  on  a  gigantic  scale,  m  the  prineiijal  dcconttioii 
of  tile  beautifttUy  proportioned  gateway  of  I^bnS,,  or  on 
the  Casa  del  Gol>ematlor  at  Uxmal ;  but  there  is  a  variety 
of  frette  pecuhar  to  the  ceramic  art  of  Peru,  and  the 
sculptured  deeomtions  of  Yucatan,  the  correspondence 
of  which  is  at  least  worthy  of  note.  It  is  shown  on  onu 
of  the  spocimena  of  lilaek  Peruvian  pottciy  Iirought  from 
Benie  (Fig.  35),  with  a  monkey  as  the  peculiar  feature 
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of  the  vesseL  It  has  a  step-like  form  in  the  first  line 
of  the  firette ;  an<l  the  very  same  |)eculiarity  plays  a  pro 
minent  part  in  the  ruins  of  Mithi,*  and  again  appears  in 
Mr.  Cathcrwoocls  drawings  of  the  fine  doorway  at  Chun- 
hahn,  where  it  is  introduced  on  a  scale  that  specially 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Stephens,  from  the  lK)ld  and 
striking  aspect  of  the  details.  It  is  not  there  one  selected 
from  amongst  many  ornaments,  owing  to  its  presenting 
an  exceptional  resemblance  to  Peruvian  decorations,  but 
constitutes  the  chief  feature  in  the  design,  giving  its 
character  to  the  sideposts  of  the  main  doorway. 

The  plastic  art  is  peculiarly  valuable,  alike  on  account 
of  the  facility  with  which  it  n»produa^s  the  costly  deco- 
rations of  the  sculptor ;  and  the  many  minute  and  simple 
in«lices  of  style  and  mo^le  of  tliougiit  which  it  {)erpet 
uatea :  such  as  lie  entirely  l)cyond  the  compass  of  archi- 
tecture, in  its  ambitious  aims  and  six^cial  adaptations  to 
the  sanctities  of  religion,  or  the  sovereign  majesty  of  the 
state.  To  those  who  have  watched  a  skilful  artist  at 
work  with  his  modelling  tools,  tracing  his  ideas  almost 
aa  rapidly  in  the  plastic  clay  as  when  sketching  with  the 
pencil,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  t4)  rec^iil  witli  what  seem- 
ing ease  thought  is  directly  translate<l  into  oxi)n'S8ive 
funn.  All  the  diiiicultie.s  of  perspective,  colour,  an<l  light 
and  ahaile,  which  {>eq)lex  the  incxi)erienced  draught^- 
man,  are  unconsciously  solved  in  the  first  proi*ess  of  the 
modeUer  or  sculptor;  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  ti)  this  that 
the  aeverer  art  of  the  sculj)tor  ap|)ears,  under  very  diverse 
rticnnwtnncea,  to  have  attaine<l  its  ]H*rfect  develo])ment, 
while  the  painter  is  still  ])ainfuliy  lalN>uring  at  mere  de- 
ceptive imitation.  Among  the  Mexicans,  m<xh*lling  in 
day  appean  to  have  been  extensively  ])metised :  and 
Diunerons  terra  cotbi  idoln,  statuettes,  ukkIcIh  of  animals 
and  other  objects,  have  In^en  re(*overed  from  the  debris 

'  Biraota  Mejcr*t  Mexican  Historp  ami  Arc,\aifhff^,  |>Ut«  ii. 
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of  the  ancient  canals  of  Mexico ;  and  may  therefore  be 
ascribed,  with  little  hesitation,  to  the  period  of  the  Con- 
quest. Considerable  freedom  is  manifest  in  the  model- 
ling, but  as  works  of  art  they  claim  no  high  rank ;  and 
in  the  contrast  they  present  in  this  respect  to  the  best 
fictile  art  and  sculpture,  both  of  Central  America  and 
Peru,  they  may  be  accepted  as  the  truest  exponent  of 
the  ruder  intellectual  development  assigned  both  by  tra- 
dition and  history  to  the  Aztec  conquerors  of  the  older 
nations  of  the  Mexican  plateau. 

But  the  modeller's  art  becomes  most  interesting  and 
valuable  to  the  historian  and  ethnologist,  when  it  fur- 
nishes the  representations  of  the  human  face  and  figure. 
In  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  ancient  teocallis,  and  on 
other  sacred  sites,  small  terra-cottas,  chiefly  representing 
the  heads  of  men  and  animals,  abound.  Collections  of 
such  brought  from  Mexico,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
New  York ;  \^hile  in  that  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  at  Philadelphia  they  number  about  one  thou- 
sand :  illustrating  the  artificial  malformations  of  the 
himian  head,  the  prevailing  national  features,  and  a 
great  variety  of  head-dresses  and  ornaments  for  the  hair. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Davis  has  in  his  collection  a  small  Mexican 
terra-cotta,  exhibiting  the  head  under  the  process  of 
compression,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still 
practised  by  the  Chinooks  and  other  tribes  of  the  North- 
west. But  besides  such  small  terra-cottas,  which  would 
require  a  volume  devoted  specially  to  them,  fully  to  illus- 
trate their  interesting  details,  the  collections  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  include  a  series  of  large 
clay  masks  of  the  human  face,  twenty-eight  in  all,  and 
varying  in  dimensions  from  about  half  life-size  to  some- 
what larger  than  life.     These  are  executed  with  great 
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freedom  and  vpry  coDsiclcnilile  artistic  skiU,  and  are  In 
a  totally  different  and  very  superior  Htyle  to  the  terra- 
cotta Mexican  idols  and  other  figures  already  refcrrerl  to. 
TTiey  exhibit  great  variety  of  expreasioo,  an<l  manifest 
details  of  individual  portraiture.  Others  have  the  fea- 
tures exaggerated  into  caricature  with  equal  life  and 
sfHiit.'  Few  objects  of  art  could  present  fejitures  of 
higher  interest  to  the  etlinol<><:rt8t.  Mr.  Knincis  Pulszky, 
in  hi«  IcOHOgj-aphic  Researches,  wht-u  eommcntiiig  on 
mch  examplcfl  of  the  art  of  American  nations  as  Iiave 
ctHue  under  his  oWrvation,  rc- 
tnarks  on  his  selected  Mexican  il- 
InstratioDB :  "All  of  thorn  arc  cha- 
racterized by  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  Central  American  group  i 
of  the  RctI  man  in  the  formation 
of  the  skull,  aa  well  as  by  their 
high  check  bones."*  Dut  no  such 
roDi'luaion  is  su^estctl  by  the 
group  of  raasks  now  reforretl  ti\ 
The  check  hones  an'  moderately 
developed,  the  nose  is  prominent 
and  generally  sharp,  and  a  small 
month  is  acrompanii.'*!  in  ma'^^t 
caacfi    by    a    narrow,    prttjectin*; 

figure«l  above  (Kig.  Sil)  illuHtRit*-!*  tin-  rhanicter  of 
tlM>8c  large  clay  inai>ks,  or  modellings  of  the  liumiin 
features,  in  which  tlie  ethiuilngist  will  )iM>k  in  vain  for 
the  characteristic  physiognomy  of  the  Ited  Indiiin.  Kor 
are  the  caricatures  \\.:<a  interesting  or  useful  in  this  re- 

<  I«thc  inmU.ry  jnintnl  in  the  .Vmfhi-an  l'liiI<Mt«]>hi<-sl  S»ii<'ty'«  Tnn* 
artioB^  Uwjr  an  ilrMrilint  a>  "I'l^htn-n  uiwki  of  lailb-ry-  »-)■»'••' nliiiK  tin- 
>■■■■  Utt,  i>f  MtnnI  liitp,  but  very  uf'tmii"-  Hitxin*  "  In  n-klily.  Ii-w 
•nr,  I  «DaM«l  twvnty-ci^lit  ■(  ri-iniiMU,  of  whu-h  thr  Utgrr  dudiIht  u« 
iilaiMi  taw  their  utivioiuly  tnithful  [■■■rtmtiin-. 
i»  Knm  •/ lif  KanM,  f.  181. 
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spect.  When  the  EngUsh  Wellington  figured  in  the 
comic  pages  of  the  Paris  Charivari,  or  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  lll.  receives  the  like  honours  from  the  carica- 
tuiifits  of  the  London  Puiich,  the  humour  of  the  satiric 
pencil  finds  vent  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  familiar 
natural  features ;  and  such  ia  the  tendency  of  all  cari- 
catures. But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  specimens 
figured  here  {Fig.  37),  the  ancient  satirical  modeller  of 
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the  New  World  sported  with  features  in  no  degree  cor- 
responding to  the  familiar  type  of  the  North  American 
Indian ;  and  indeed  the  illustrations  which  accompany 
the  remarks  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Francis  Pulszky 
very  imperfectly  confirm  the  inferences  deduced  by  him 
from  the  study  of  the  originals,  as  to  their  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  uniform  type  of  features  throughout  the 
American  continent 

The  forms  of  Mexican  pottery  are  exceedingly  varied, 
though  more  frequently  exhibiting  an  ingenious  fertility 
of  invention,  and  an  exuberant  fancy,  than  much  aesthetic 
refinement.  Indeed  I  cannot  imagine  the  large  human 
masks  in  the  collection  of  the  American  Philosophical 
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Sciciety  to  be  the  work  of  the  ssiiue  i)Cople  as  the  Mexi- 
cau  terra-cottus  betude  them,  which  corresponil  in  style 
to  the  drawings  ou  the  Mexican  hieroglyphic  mauu- 
scriptK,  rendered  familiar  by  Liord  Kingsborough's  great 
woriL  In  this  department  of  the  subject,  as  in  some 
others^  it  would  require  a  special  monograph  of  ample 
dimensions  to  illustrate  all  the  varied  details. 

Alike  in  Mexico,  Central  Americ<%  and  Peru,  it  is  ob- 
vious tliat  the  native  ailists  worked  with  the  utmost  ease 
in  the  plastic  clay ;  and  hen(;e  they  employed  it  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  which 
was  that  of  making  music^d  instruments.  Several  earthen* 
ware  flutes,  flageolets,  and  other  wind  instruments  ore 
included  in  the  Mexican  collection  of  Philadelphia  ;  and 
more  curious  specimens  of  the  same  novel  chiss  have  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light,  along  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  interesting  antiquities,  in  exploring  the  ancient 
graves  of  the  province  of  Chiricjui,  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  Panama.  But  iN^tween  the  liay  of  Panama  and  the 
southern  shores  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  lie  the  marvellous 
rt«gions  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  rich  with  colos- 
sal statues,  temples  vast  and  gorgeous  in  their  sculptured 
iSjifades  and  their  graven  hieroglyphs  as  the  ruins  of  the 
Kile  Valley  ;  and  also  with  their  charticteristic  ceramic 
art,  highly  im{)ortant  as  an  element  of  comparison  with 
that  which  Ls  found  on  other  ancient  sites,  or  peq)etuated 
in  the  arts  of  modem  tril^es.  Here  als^^  as  in  other  de- 
fortments  of  our  subject,  we  are  as  yet  only  on  the 
threshold  of  disclosures  whirh  are  ilestineil  to  add  many 
chapterH  to  the  detoileil  chronicles  of  aUtrigimd  Ameri- 
can history.  But  enough  Ims  been  noted  to  prove  how 
entirely  we  le;ive  U*hind  us  the  arts  of  the  Reil  Indian 
when  we  proceed  to  explore  the  sepulchnil  and  other 
depusiumes  of  YucjiUin,  (*hia|)as,  or  Central  America. 
Not  only  is  the  |iottery  of  fuier  material,  but  alike  in 
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form  and  ornamentation  it  essentially  diflcra  from  any- 
thing hitherto  discovered  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  reveals  the  style  of  thought  which  presents  such  re- 
markable and  unique  aspects  in  the  forms  into  which  it 
has  wrought  itself  on  the  mighty  ruins  throughout  the 
same  regions.  Among  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Stephens' 
Travels  in  Centred  America,  one  of  the  plates  is  devoted 
to  the  representation  of  specimens  of  potteiy  dug  up  by 
him  in  a  mound  among  the  ruins  of  Guezaltenango,  in 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Quiche.  Of  these  the  tripod 
illustrates  a  form  of  vessel  found  under  considerable 
vanations  of  detail,  aa  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Panama, 
while  its  ornamentation  presents  considerable  resemblance 
to  patterns  of  constant  occurrence  on  the  more  abundant 
ornamental  pottery  of  Peru,  But  a  far  higher  interest 
attaches  to  another  vase,  dug  up  amid  the  ruins  of  Ticul, 
an  aboriginal  city  of  Yucatan  "The  vase"  says  Mr. 
Stephens,  "  is  four  and  a  half  inches  high  and  five  inches 
in  diameter.     It  is  of  admirable  workmanship  and  real- 
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izea  the  account  given  by  Herrera  of  the  markets  at 
the  Mexican  city  of  Tlascala.  There  were  goldsmiths, 
feathermen,  barbers,  baths,  and  as  good  earthenware  as 
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in  Spain."  The  cliief  device,  it  will  Ikj  seen  (Fig.  38),  is 
a  human  bust,  closely  corresponding  in  featim^s,  attitude, 
and  costume,  to  the  sculptured  and  stuccoed  figures 
obflcrved  at  Palenque  and  elsewhere.  But  still  more 
interesting,  even  than  the  repro<luction  of  the  sculpt  uivs 
of  Palentjue  in  the  potter's  clay,  is  a  border  of  hiero- 
glyphics, running  continuously  with  the  fe^ithered  plumes 
of  the  human  figure  round  the  top  of  the  vase,  and  there- 
by indubitably  coniie<*ting  it  with  the  most  advanced  era 
of  intellectual  progress  in  the  history  of  native  Am<?rican 
civiliAation. 

In  Central  America,  and  not  in  Mexico,  lay  the  ancient 
seats  of  highest  aI>origimd  civilisation  on  the  northern 
continent ;  and  from  thence  the  receding  lines  of  its 
influence  may  lie  tmced,  with  diminishing  force,  towards 
the  northern  bonlers  of  M(»xico  oii  tht*  one  hand,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  on  the  other.  In  the  latter 
region,  recent  discoveries,  alroatly  referred  to  in  de- 
Acribing  the  remarkable  gold  Relics  found  in  the  ancient 
cemeteries  of  Chiriqui,  havt»  largely  added  t^>  our  know- 
ledge of  the  artH  of  its  ancient  population.  In  a  com 
munication  on  the  subjc<»t,  made  by  Dr.  J.  King  Mcrrit 
to  the  Americim  Ethnological  Society,  and  emlnxlying 
the  results  of  iwrsonal  observation,  he  remarks  that^ 
while  the  golden  omiimt^nts  were  <»nly  met  with  occ^i- 
Monally,  potter}'  was  encounten»d  moiv  or  le.^s  in  ev<»r)' 
grave ;  and  he  thus  pnwi'cds  :  **  The  s|HMMinenR  of  |Kjt- 
tery  found  associated  with  the  gold  figures  an*  gi»nemlly 
Luger  an<l  of  a  finer  quality  than  in  the  otluT  huacals. 
To  the  anti^juarian  these  possi»s8  a  gnNit  interest,  jus  they 
aflfonl  some  idcii  of  the  domestic*  habits  and  the  (h*gn*e 
of  civilisation  attaineil  by  that  aneieut  |KMiple,  of  whosi^ 
history  we  aa  yet  know  nothing.  The  s|H*rimens  which 
I  have  seen,  and  a  few  that  I  have  bmught  from  (1iiri(|ui, 
exhibit  a  high  degree  of  advancement  in  the  nv^X  difii- 
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cult  art  of  pottery  :  forms  as  S3anmetrical  and  graceful 
as  any  of  classic  or  modem  dates.  The  glazing  and 
painting  of  some  are  in  a  womlerful  state .  of  preserva- 
tion, the  colours  being  bright  and  distinct^  and  many 
are  entirely  unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  time/'^  Speci- 
mens of  the  Chiriqui  pottery  in  the  cabinet  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  and  in  the  private  collection 
of  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  furnish  evidence  of  skill  in  the 
potter's  art  very  far  in  advance  of  the  work  of  the 
northern  Indians,  and  exhibit  forms  and  patterns  essen- 
tially diflferent.  Many  of  the  vessels  are  tripods,  and 
these  have  frequently  movable  clay  pellets  inserted  in 
the  hollow  legs.  With  them  are  also  found  sculptured 
stone  tables,  for  grinding  and  baking  com.  They  are 
generally  in  the  form  of  an  animal,  with  the  legs  and 
tail  minutely  carved,  and  resting  on  a  pedestal  cut  out 
of  one  block  of  stone  ;  and  in  the  same  graves  occur 
curious  musical  instruments,  wrought  from  the  potter  s 
clay  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  chiefly  in  those  of  birds 
and  animals.  A  coUection  of  these  Chiriqui  wind  in- 
struments, derived  from  various  sources,  has  been  re- 
ported on  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  appointed  for  that  purpose.  They  were  nearly 
all  widstles  or  flageolets,  roundish,  in  the  form  of  birds 
or  beasts,  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  The  most  perfect  instrument  has  three 
finger-holes  to  produce  the  notes  A,  G,  F,  e,  down- 
wards. A  fourth  finger-hole  gives  the  semitones  of 
these  notes ;  and  by  a  particular  process  two  or  three 
lower  notes  are  obtained.  In  one  of  the  smaller  instru- 
ments, a  loose  ball  of  baked  clay  within  the  air-chamber 
gives  further  variety  to  the  notes.  The  most  perfect 
of  those  are  simple ;  and,  if  they  were  the  sole  musical 
instraments  possessed  b)"  their  ingenious  manufacturers, 

^  Report  on  the  UuacaU  of  Chiriqui,  by  J.  Ring  Merrit,  M.D.,  p.  7. 
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ibtTy  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  great  mastury  t>f  the 
Mciencc  of  musiti.  They  1)i*ar,  however,  no  rcsc'uiMauce 
to  tliv  nule  ilrums  au<l  medicine-rattles  wliich  furnish 
the  Mily  music  for  the  favourite  dances  of  the  forest 
tribes;  but,  on  the  eontrary,  indicate  in  all  respects  a 
coDsidenblti  advance  beyond  their  highest  attainmenta 
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Tbc  example  here  given  (Fig.  ZM)  is  tlrawn  from  the 
•Higinnl,  in  the  {KMscsKiou  uf  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  and  fur- 
Dishcs  a  fiur  iilustratiun  uf  tliis  ingenious  yet  primitive 
daSB  uf  musical  iustrumi'iits.  It  is  painted  in  red  und 
libck  on  a  cream-coloured  gnjuud,  and  mcasuruH  nciiriy 
five  inches  in  length.  Others,  both  of  the  Isthmus  and 
of  Mexico,  are  simpler  in  form,  and  with  a  greater 
nnmber  of  notes ;  while  some  <if  those  found  in  the 
(1iirii|ui  gravra  are  little  nmn;  than  whistles,  and  may 
pMBibly  have  liecn  menu'liildnrn's  tuytt.  This,  however. 
vc  vnimot  fail  t^t  notirc,  that,  alike  in  the  prevaihng 
fixms  of  tlu-se  musical  instnmicntH,  as  in  the  {>ottcr}' 
sDil  works  in  metui,  tlie  imitative  tendem-y  of  the  art 
uf  the  southern  isthmus  reveidii  the  witne  ineut^d  cliar^ 
arteristics  as  are  seen  in  so  many  divi-rse  exam|»leH  of 
native  Ann'riam  art.  Thf  viwcs,  and  earthenware  veswis 
i*f  evet^'  kind,  ap|H-jir  to  have  U-t-n  iniNlelletl  wvwi  fre- 
(jucntly  in  imitjtiion  of  tlie  ve<ri-tal>l<-i4,  fniits,  ami  slietlH 
of  the  locaUty.  and  to  have  U-ou  decorated  with  devices 
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copied  from  the  native  fauna  and  other  natural  objects 
most  familiar  to  the  ancient  potters  of  Chiriqui.  In 
this  respect  their  works  disclose  to  us  some  of  the  same 
mental  characteristics  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  per- 
vade all  the  phases  of  incipient  civilisation  in  the  New 
World  ;  but  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  manifested  than 
in  that  remarkable  country,  which  still  reveals  so  many 
traces  of  its  arrested  civilisation  among  the  terraced 
steeps  of  the  Cordilleras,  where  they  look  forth  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  within  the  tropics,  and  thence  southward 
to  the  37th  degree  of  latitude. 

The  want  of  any  large  public  collection  of  native 
American  pottery  and  terra-cottas,  or  of  any  work  ade- 
quately illustrating  its  peculiar  characteristics,  has  led 
to  an  undue  depreciation  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the 
Peruvian  potter.  Mr.  Joseph  Marryat,  in  his  taste- 
ful and  beautifully  illustrated  History  of  Pottery  and 
Porcelain^  introduces  a  group  from  the  British  Museum, 
which  conveys  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  the  better  class 
of  Peruvian  fictile  ware,  and  abundantly  accoimts  for 
his  depreciatory  remarks.  "  The  pottery  of  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Columbia,*^  he  observes,  "  has  a  peculiar  character, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  any  European,  and  approxi- 
mates it  to  the  Mexican,  having  the  same  clumsy  and 
uncouth  shapes.^'  Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  a 
just  estimate.  The  clearly  defined  dijfferences  which 
distinguish  Greek  from  Roman  pottery  are  not  more 
strongly  pronoimced  than  those  which  mark  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  fictile  ware  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  No 
one,  indeed,  who  has  had  any  adequate  opportimities  of 
comparing  them,  can  possibly  confound  the  two.  Yet 
so  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  inge 
nious  and  singularly  varied  productions  of  the  Peruvian 
potter,  that  Prescott  has  omitted  all  reference  to  them  in 
his  highly  attractive  introductory  "  View  of  the  Civilisa- 
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tion  of  the  Incaa."  Nevertheless,  the  historian  of  the 
Conquest  has  remarked,  with  acute  discrimination,  that 
•*  the  character  of  the  Peruvian  mind  led  to  imitation 
rather  than  invention,  to  delicacy  and  minuteness  of 
finiah  rather  tlian  to  boldness  or  l)eauty  of  design  ;"^  and 
it  may  lie  said  as  justly  of  his  ceramic  art,  as  of  other 
pruducts  of  his  meclianical  skill  and  artistic  design, 
that  they  were  frequently  ma<le  on  a  whimsical  pattern, 
evincing  quite  as  much  ingenuity  as  taste  or  inventive 
uknt 

The  intellectual  characteristics  wliich  the  peculiar 
phases  of  Peruvian  art  illustrate,  originated  fully  as 
much  in  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  the  national 
life,  as  in  any  original  bent  of  the  native  iirtists.  We 
discern  in  the  arcliitocture  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  in 
much  else  that  pertained  to  anrient  Egypt,  the  indi- 
vidual mental  acti(m  controlled,  in  lis  formative  expres- 
sions of  thought,  by  the  j)ivscril>ed  formuhe  of  the 
national  creed  imd  policy  ;  while  Hellenic  art  and 
genius  reflect  the  expansive  freedom  of  the  emancipated 
human  mind.  In  the  artistic  design  of  the  Peruviain, 
iispecially  as  applied  to  arcliitoctui*e  and  its  attendimt 
artis  we  detect  no  less  clearly  the  influences  of  its  sin- 
gular lM>lity,  and  the  unc(»ns(ri(>us  rostr.iints  of  national 
formuhe  of  thought  ;  and  we  must  give  full  viUue  to 
such  repressive  eli»m(*nts  In^fon*  attempting  to  gauge  the 
in%'cntive  orifnnalitv  of  Peruvian  <i:enius.  CVmtnistetl 
m"ith  the  ri'iHJtition — unvarying  as  the  ncst-building  in- 
stinct of  binls, — of  a  few  simple  fi>nns,  in  the  |K)tter)' 
of  the  Indian  triln's  of  North  Americii,  throughout  all 
tiie  generations  which  have  come  under  Eun>}K.'an  ob 
servation,  the  ceramic  art  of  Peru  illustrates  mental 
chararterist ics  <»f  an  cssi^ntiallv  ditlcivnt  kind.  Some 
••f  the  8|>eeijuens  <»f  its  poticry  an*  |>ur|K»scly  gn»tcs4|uc. 
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and  by  no  means  devoid  of  true  comic  fancy  ;  while,  in 
the  greater  number,  the  endless  variety  of  combinations 
of  animate  and  inanimate  forms  ingeniously  rendered 
subservient  to  the  requirements  of  utility,  exhibit  a  fer- 
tility of  thought  in  the  designer,  and  a  lively  perceptive 
faculty  in  those  for  whom  he  wrought,  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  among  any  other  people  of  the  New  World, 
not  even  excepting  the  ingenious  pipe-sculptors  of  the 
Mound-Builders.  The  vessels  for  common  domestic  use 
were  made  in  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  forms, 
and  were  so  well  executed,  that  Dr.  Tschudi  speaks  of 
many  antique  pitchers  and  large  earthen  jars  stiU  in 
daUy  use,  and  generally  preferred  for  their  durability  to 
those  of  the  modem  potter.  But  in  the  manufacture  of 
sacred  vessels  designed  for  religious  or  sepulchral  rites, 
or  of  those  for  the  festive  board,  an  unrestrained  ex- 
uberance of  fancy  and  curious  ingenuity  sport  with  the 
pliant  clay  to  an  extent  without  a  parallel  in  the  arts  of 
any  other  people.  An  ancient  vessel  brought  from  Peru 
by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Farriss,  and  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  illustrates  the  form 
and  use  of  the  common  water-jar.  It  represents  an  old 
woman  with  a  large  jar  at  her  back,  and  held  by  a 
broad  strap  passing  across  her  forehead,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  old  Edinburgh  water-carriers  were 
wont  to  bear  similar  burdens,  and  as  the  Scottish  fish- 
wife still  carries  her  "  creel/'  Many  similar  illustrations 
are  to  be  found  among  the  multiform  fictile  ware  of  the 
Peruvian  potter,  and  evince  the  germs  of  an  imitative 
and  even  artistic  faculty  of  no  mean  order.  The  col- 
lection thus  secured  for  the  purposes  of  the  historian 
and  the  antiquary,  includes  nearly  a  hundred  vessels  of 
diflFerent  sizes  and  the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  Some 
are  double  :  in  this  respect  repeating,  with  considerable 
similarity,  the   hijugv4  or  twin-bottle  of  the   ancient 
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Egyptians;*  otiicra  Iinvc  douhlu  s})outs,  whicli  also  con- 
stitvte  8  characteristic  feature  of  the  wntcr-pitchcr  calli'^l 
the  "  monkey,"  Rtili  in  univerBol  use  in  Bmzi).  A  few 
are  c^  simple  and  graccfut  fumis  ;  and  otliera  arc  mo- 
delled from  melons,  gounla,  and  other  fruit,  though 


f>eneraUy  u-ith  n  grotesque  animal  head  nddefl  as  the 
mnath  of  the  vessel  The  remainder  include  imitations 
<rf"  the  (lock,  parrot,  pelican,  turkey,  land-turth',  monkey, 
lynx,  otter,  llama,  toa<l,  cayman,  ^hark,  etr.,  nrrani;i>cl 
with  ingenious  and  eiullesa  diversity,  t*>  modify  the  form 
tJt  the  buttle,  jar,  or  pitcher  which  they  dei-onite.  ( )tii«'rH 
an;  adorned  with  figUR'S  or  ornamental  ]>attcms  in  relief; 
in  addition  to  wtiich  the  {kainted  ]>ottery  is  alsti  greatly 
raried  both  in  shape  and  ornamentation.* 

TTic  ingenuity  4»f  the  I'eruvijui  ixitter  was  further 
em{dfiycd  in  sundry  curioiiH  and  whimsical  applituitious 
of  aeonitics  to  the  more  complicates!  siH-'cimem*  of  his 

•  rUe  Mknyat'*  //Hfury  of  l\.tlfrg,  •2a\  ulit  tig.  IW.  uiil  abu  k  t'bintw 
IHialili  ill  iTili  '  iITl  ,  fi),    JVJ. 

*  1W  faOowim  cntleetitiiia  (wvi-  Mir<>r<lM<  tii  Uif  •iithiv  iiiifHirtDnitic*  nf 
m^yiat  wan]  bonind  ■im-imeiu  uf  tbu  n>n-r  f<intu  (■(  I'rniviui  imUrry, 
via.:— TW  BritUt  Mnw-giu  ;  thv  Mtx-icty  iif  Anti.|Uftn.-a  <•(  ScotUml  ;  Um> 
■i*ininl  SoiMtr  of  New  York  ;  thv  Anu'rit-nn  l>)iil<i*>|>hi<«]  Mnc^-ty.  l-nin- 
■jli—w  ;  the  Hbhmbii  «f  It<irt4>n  anl  Ni-w  Yorit  ;  tlu'  •■alnnrta  nf  J.  It. 
bko,  bi|.,  Horton.  Dr.  K.  II.  l>avi^  St-w  York,  mm)  J<«p|.b  A  i1ay.  Km,.. 
nOmhlyhia.     The  tniul  iu  tlif  |,t«iii<  Via.  -Kl.  ii  fnini  l'anuD>  :  mil  tlir 
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skill.  This  has  been  minutely  illustrated  by  Dr.  Tschudi, 
from  the  abundant  means  within  reach  of  an  observer 
resident  in  the  country.  "All  the  moulded  works  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians,"  he  observes,  "have  a  peculiar 
character,  which  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  the 
other  American  nations ;  a  character  which,  by  those 
versed  in  antiquities,  will  be  recognised  at  first  sight." 
Having  then  referred  to  some  of  those  accidental  corre- 
spondences among  vessels  of  simpler  form  which  appear 
to  reproduce  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  or  other  antique  types, 
he  thus  proceeds  :  "  The  greater  part  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels buried  with  the  mallquis,  and  destined  to  receive 
the  chicha  of  sacrifice  on  feast-days,  have  an  enlarged 
neck,  placed  ordinarily  near  the  handle,  with  a  hole  to 
pour  out  the  liquid,  and  an  opposite  opening,  for  the  air 
to  escape  when  the  vessel  is  filled.  Many  are  double, 
and  it  seems  that  they  made  them  thus  from  preference ; 
others  are  quadruple  or  sextuple,  or  even  octuple  ;  that 
is,  the  principal  vessel  is  surrounded  with  regular  ap- 
pendages, which  communicate  among  themselves  and 
with  the  principal  vessel.  The  double  ones  were  made 
in  such  perfection,  that  when  they  were  filled  with  a 
liquid,  the  air,  escaping  through  the  opening  left  for  that 
purpose,  produced  sounds  at  times  very  musical :  these 
sounds  sometimes  imitated  the  voice  of  the  animal  which 
was  represented  by  the  principal  part  of  the  vessel :  as 
in  a  beautiful  specimen  we  have  seen,  which  represents 
a  cat,  and  which,  upon  receiving  water  through  the 
upper  opening,  produces  a  sound  similar  to  the  mewing 
of  that  animal.  We  have  in  our  possession  a  vessel  of 
black  clay,  which  perfectly  imitates  the  whistle  of  the 
thrush,  the  form  of  which  is  seen  on  the  handle.  We 
also  preserve  two  circular  vases,  which,  being  filled  with 
water  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  on  being  turned 
over,  lose  not  a  single  drop, .  the  water  coming  out,  when 
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it  is  wished,  by  simply  inclimug  the  upper  i>art  of 
the  vase." 

Mr.  Blake,  whose  personal  ob3er\'ations,  as  well  as  his 
valuable  collections,  have  furnished  interesting  materials 
far  various  chapters  of  this  work,  collected  some  curious 
specimens  of  the  ancient  potters'  art  from  the  IVru- 
vian  graves  explored  by  him.  One  example,  measuring 
twenty-two  inches  long,  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  tish,  with  its 
tail  partially  turned  round,  like  a  siilnion  in  the  act  of 
leaping  ;  and  another  in  that  of  a  deer's  h(?ad  carrying 
a  vase  between  its  antlers.  A  third  is  mo^lclled  as  a 
bird,  with  long  legs  like  a  crane  ;  antl  wh(»n  filled  with 
water,  and  moved  gently  backward  and  forwanl,  it  (»mits 
sounds  not  unlike  the  notes  of  a  bird,  which  most  i»ro- 
bably  were  designed  to  imitate  th(»  peculiar  cry  of  the 
one  represented  in  the  form  of  the  V(»sseL  Small  sphe- 
riral  vessels  are  very  common,  and  Mr.  Blake,  who 
poj^sesrics  several  of  them,  conceives  that  they  wcr*  pro- 
bably designed  for  holding  tea  maile  fn)m  the  leaves  of 
cocoa,  or  some  other  plant.  Similar  vessels,  he  informs 
me,  are  now  in  use  among  the  Indians  ;  and  an  infusion 
of  Iccives  of  cocoa  is  fre<iuently  prescrilnMl  by  their  me- 
«lical  men.  It  is  sippe<l  from  tin*  cup  through  a  small 
tube  of  ree<l  or  silver,  eight  or  nine  iiK'hes  long. 

The  ap{>ari*nt  reproduction  of  Etnisean  and  other 
antique  forms  in  th*?  Peruvinn  vases,  has  lM»en  ref«*rre<l 
to,  nor  does  the  coiTcspondence  l)etwern  such  r\A\v>  nf  the 
arts  of  ancient  nations  of  tin*  Old  and  New  WorMs  stop 
here.  Mr.  Joseph  Manyat,  while  refening  with  undiu* 
disparugement  to  the  products  of  IVnivi:in  art,  coiisi*- 
quf'Dt  on  his  limited  means  for  its  study,  n*mark?«, 
— **  Though  this  pottery  is  gem»rally  very  uncouth  in 
form  and  ornament,  yet  in  some  sjMriniens  tlu'  patterns, 
car\'ed  or  indented,  n^present  tha»H*  well  known  as  the 
*  Vitruvwn  scroll '  and  '  Orecian  fret.'    it  is  curitms  that  a 

VOL.  II.  n 
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people  so  apparently  rude  should  have  chosen  ornaments 
similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  earliest  Grecian  age,  and 
found  on  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens,  336  b.c., 
but  whicli,  however,  it  appears  the  Greeks  themselves 
borrowed  from  the  Assjiians.  The  *  honeysuckle  pat- 
tern '  is  found  also  upon  the  earliest  known  monuments 
of  Buddhist  art,  and  the  Etruscan  upon  the  earliest 
Chinese  bronzes.''^  But  while  such  coincidences  have 
hitherto  been  turned  to  little  account  in  the  support  of 
favourite  theories  of  ancient  migration,  a  much  simpler 
ornament  has  supplied  materials  for  endless  speculation. 
An  example  of  Peruvian  black  pottery,  brought  from 
Otusco,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  measuring  seven  and  a  half  inches 
high,  is  decorated  with  a  row  of  well-defined  Maltese 
crosses.  The  same  "  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Malta ''  had 
already  been  noted  with  wonder  among  the  sculptures 
at  Mitla ;  ^  while  the  cross  at  Palenque,  detached  from 
numerous  accessories  which  are  no  less  indispensable 
parts  of  the  elaborate  sculptured  Tablet,  as  figured  by 
Catherwood,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant deductions  :  from  the  assumed  mission  of  the 
Apostle  Thomas  to  Anahuac,  which  solved  all  difficulties 
for  the  elder  Spanish  priests,  to  the  Phoenician  Hercules, 
and  the-  Astarte  of  the  Sidonians,  which  the  equally 
fanciful  speculations  of  later  times  have  substituted  for 
the  ecclesiastical  legend.*  If  indeed  we  found  any 
general  correspondence  in  forms  and  details  between 
the  ceramic  arts  of  Greece  and  Peru,  or  the  elaborate 
symbolism  of  mediaeval  Christian  art  was  reproduced 
even  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  tablets  of  Mitla  or 
Palenque,  the  idea  of  ancient  relations  to  a   common 

*  Marryat's  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain^  p.  398. 
2  Kingsborough's  Mexican  Antujuities^  vol.  vi.  p.  481. 
^  Wilson's  Conquest  of  Mexico^  p.  158. 
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«uuive  would  lie  inevitable.  But  wliile  the  Vitruviuii 
scroll  \a  discemilile  on  jiottery  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  New  York,  brouj^ht  from  lluar- 
mau'Luco  and  OtUHCo,  and  the  chissic  fivt  may  l)e  traced 
alike  on  the  |)otter}'  and  the  sculptuivs  of  Central  Ame- 
rica and  Peru,  they  aiv  a.s.s<Kriated  with  a  variety  of 
designs  bearing  no  trace  of  fon'ign  origin,  or  with  cruci- 
form ornaments  as  little  refemlJe  to  a  Christian  source 
as  the  constellation  of  the  Southern  Ci*oss. 

\Miilst,  however,  in  theii-  highest,  no  less  than  in 
thi'ir  ruder  stages,  the  aits  of  the  New  World  are  mani- 
festly of  native  gn)wth,  luul  <lisplay  in  their  oniamenta- 
ti«m  a  style  essiaitially  peculiar  and  uni<|ue,  there  an* 
not  Wiinting  s|x*eimens  that  challenge  a  comjiarison  with 
jMiHie  of  the  finer  pi-oduetions  of  chussi<!  art.  They 
«'ombine  a  gi-ace  an<l  U^auty  of  design  which  amply 
demonstrate  the  capacity  of  their  exeeutow  for  higher 
attainments,  iis  Ls  the  case  with  two  teira cotta  helm«'tetl 
Ifust^  found  at  <Jaxa<*a,  and  figured  in  the  Antiquites 
Mexicfihu'K  Of  these  Preseott  remarks, — "  They  might 
Wfll  |iass  for  Greek,  lioth  in  the  style  (»f  the  heads  and 
the  ciisques  that  cover  them."*  The  siime  might  Ih'  saiil 
with  nearly  espial  truth  of  the  ancient  vase  of  the 
Quirhmis  of  ]t<»livia,  figured  in  the  grouj),  Fig.  42,  an*! 
aLmi  of  a  gr.icefully-nHMleHed  jm  inhmt  vas4',  UautifuUy 
|«iiuted  in  jKitt4*nis  executed  in  nd,  yellow,  and  dark 
lifirwUt  whi<-li  is  engraved  in  D'Orbigny's  Ll/omme 
Americaiti^  along  with  otli«-r  eurious  and  chara<-teristic 
»pwimeiLs  of  the  ain-ieut  |M»tlery  i»l'  I><»livia  and  Peru.* 

Hut  th«*  most  intfTestiiii;  and  v:ihial>le  ixamples  of 
the  ernimic  art  of  Southiin  Amrrirji,  an-  thtjs^-  wliieh 
illu**tnite  the  physiognomy  nf  its  an«*ient  civilized  |M»pu- 

*  Aml.-jni*»'s  M^xidin'*,  t"lli.  III.  ;    A'  ;»    .!    ,■!    .'tO  .    I'.t  ■"    -r.  "   .V       ••■.     Xj'p 
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lation.  By  meana  of  cranial  and  other  physiological 
evidence,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  type  of  red 
man  of  the  New  World,  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  is  so  slightly  varied,  that,  as  Morton 
and  Agassiz  unite  in  affirming,  "  AH  the  Indians  consti- 
tute but  one  race,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other."^  The  crania  of  the  ancient  graves  are  full  of 
interest  for  us,  and  their  revelations  are  considered  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  But  here,  meanwhile,  by  means  of 
the  ingenious  portraitures  of  the  Peruvian  potter's  art. 


we  find  in  the  sepulchre,  along  with  the  fleshless  skull, 
the  sacred  um,  which  preserves  for  us  the  living  features, 
the  costume,  and  the  familiar  habits  of  the  dead  ;  and 
these  features  are  neither  those  of  the  forest  Indian,  nor 
of  the  semi-civilized  Mexican,  but  national  features,  as 
replete  with  a  character  of  their  own,  as  the  fictile  ware 

'  ImligmoaM  Rata  q/"  tht  Bnrlh,  p.  1 4. 
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which  supplies  such  valuable  illuutratiuiia  of  tlic  gcnr- 
rations  of  an  ancient  and  unknown  piist.  One  of  those 
Peruvian  tlrinking-vessfls,  of  unuriual  Itoauty,  from  the 
Bec'kfonl  Collection  (Fig.  41),  is  placed  by  Mr.  Marrj'at 
alongside  of  a  beautiful  Greek  vi-itsel  of  similar  design, 
from  the  Museo  Borbonico,  Naples,  without  its  greatly 
aaffering  by  the  comparison.  lu  this  Peruvian  vessel, 
there  U  an  individuality  of  eliaraetcr  in  the  head  at 
once  suggestive  of  portraiture  ;  ami  of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  imitative  arts  had  Ik-cu  carried  by  the  ancient 
workmen,  in  the  modelling  percham-e  <)f  some  favourite 
inca,  prince,  or  noble.  A  selection  of  jwrtrait-vases  is 
groniied  together  in  Fig.  42,  derived  ft-om  various  sources. 


iHit  all  illustrating  a  iliversity  of  phyMogimmy  in  whieh 
we  luok  in  vain  for  th*-  familiar  ehanicteristics  of  the 
Indian  countenance,  with  it.-*  hifjh  clu-i-k-tKniert,  its  jhtu- 
liar  form  of  mouth,  and  striingly-niarkt-fl  sidii-nt  nose. 
The  group,  ninging  from  li'ft  to  right,  ineludi-s  a  small 
Mexican  vjise  of  ungliiz<''l  red  ware,  in  the  rolleelion  of 
the  American  l'hili).-«>phieal  Society,  at  Philadelphia  ;  an 
ancient  portmit  va.se  of  the  Qnii-hna-s  of  Itolivia,  from 
D'*>ri»igny'8  L'llomme  Antrrirni,,  ;  another  of  inferior 
workmaDsliip,  in  the  eabimt  of  the  Historical  Swiety 
"f  New  York.     This  was  bmught  from  lii-nie,  and  re 
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presents  apparently  a  female  with  a  close-fitting  cap, 
and  the  hair  gathered  up  under  it  l^ehind.  The  next, 
from  the  collection  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  is  a  Peruvian 
drinking-vessel,  \dth  crested  helmet  or  head-dress,  and 
ear- pendants  such  as  are  frequently  introduced  in  the 
small  Mexican  terra-cottas.  The  vase  on  the  right  hand, 
brought  by  Colonel  Thorpe  from  Mexico,  includes  a  group 
of  comic  masks  designed  with  great  spirit  Grotesque 
and  humorous  designs  are  by  no  means  rare.  One  sin- 
gular example  figured  by  D'Orbigny,  presents  a  grotesque 
pitcher,  in  which,  though  the  face  is  human,  the  nether 
limbs  appear  rather  to  belong  to  the  quadrumanous 
monkey ;  but  the  monkey  is  a  frequent  sul)ject  both  of 
the  American  sculptors'  and  potters'  art.  At  Copan, 
Stephens  was  first  rewarded  with  a  glimpse  of  architec- 
tural remains,  which  clearly  told  of  extinct  arts  and  an 
obliterated  civihsation  of  native  growth,  and  awoke  in 
his  mind  an  interest  stronger  than  he  had  felt  when 
wandering  among  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  or  exploring  the 
strange  architecture  of  the  long-lost  Petra.  Following 
his  Indian  guide  with  hope  rather  than  expectation  of 
finding  remains  of  a  higher  character  than  the  combined 
labours  of  the  forest-tribes  were  capable  of  producing, 
he  suddenly  found  himself  arrested  amid  the  dense 
forest  by  a  squared  stone-column  about  fourteen  feet 
high,  sculptured  in  bold  reUef  on  every  side.  "The 
front,"  he  says,  "  was  the  figure  of  a  man  curiously  and 
richly  dressed ;  and  the  face,  evidently  a  portrait,  solemn, 
stem,  and  well  fitted  to  excite  terror."  In  this,  as  in 
all  the  other  portrait-sculptures,  carefully  drawn  by 
Catherwood  in  Central  America  and  Yucatan,  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  Indian  features,  which,  according  to  the 
deductions  of  the  native  school  of  American  ethnologists, 
ought  to  be  found  as  surely  in  such  ancient  portraits, 
as  the  universal  type  of  American  cranium  was  affirmed 
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l>y  Mortou  to  Ijc  diHclosocl  l)y  every  op<*ii  gnivt*.  Hut 
by  whatever  race  such  ancient  sculptures  were  wrouj^ht, 
they  place  certain  trutlis  of  the  past  bi^yond  cloul)t  or 
caviL  "  The  sight  of  this  unexpe(;tecl  monument  put  at 
rwt  at  once  and  for  ever,  in  our  minds,  all  uncc'i't4iinty 
in  n*gard  to  the  charaeter  of  American  antiquities  ;  and 
pive  us  the  assurance  that  the  objects  we  were  in  search 
of  wen;  interesting,  not  only  as  the  remains  of  an  un- 
known people,  hut  as  works  of  art,  proving,  like  newly 
diincoviTed  historical  reconls,  that  the  jHH)j)le  who  once 
occupied  the  (H)ntinent  of  America  were  not  savages/' 
Searching  amid  the  forest-glades,  other  sculptured  statues 
lay  broken  or  half-buri(*d  in  the  luxurious  vegetation  ; 
and  •' one  stam ling,  with  its  altar  In^fon*  it,  in  a  grove 
of  trees,  which  grew  around  seemingly  to  shade  ami 
fthniud  it  as  a  sa<'n*d  thing.  In  the  s<)h*mn  stillness  of 
the  woimIs,  it  st»eme<l  a  divinitv  mouniin<^  over  a  fall(»n 
pe«»ple.  The  only  sounds  that  disturlnMl  the  (juiet  of 
thiA  buriiHl  citv,  were  the  nois(»  of  monkeys  moving? 
amt»ng  the  tojis  of  the  trees,  and  the  cracking  of  A\\ 
branches  broken  by  their  weight.  They  moved  over 
our  h«*ads  in  long  and  swift  pi-ocessions,  forty  or  fifty 
at  a  time,  some  with  litth*  (»iies  wound  in  their  long 
arms,  walking  out  to  the  end  of  boughs;  antl,  holding 
DO  with  their  hind-feet  k\x  a  curl  of  the  tail,  sprang  to 
a  branch  of  the  ni*xt  tnM\  and,  witii  a  noise  liki*  a  cur- 
i^-nt  of  wind,  i»ass4'tl  on  into  the  depths  of  the  foi*est. 
It  was  the  tirst  time  w«»  iiad  se«-ii  those  mockeries  of 
bunuuiity,  and,  with  the  stran^re  monuments  an»und  us, 
th«'y  scHMuetl  like  wandering  .-pirits  of  the  ileparted  raet» 
;ru;inling  the  ruins  of  their  former  habitations."* 

Such  is  a  blight  glimps4»  of  the  teaihings  emlN)died  in 
th^  ancient  ceramic  ait  of  the  New  World.  It  reveals  a 
veiy  striking  tlivi-rsity  among  the  art-produits  t»f  ditlcr- 
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ent  localities  and  widely-separated  areas ;  discloses  to 
us  some  of  the  customs,  the  personal  characteristics, 
and  even  the  intellectual  attributes  of  long -extinct 
generations ;  and  furnishes  an  important  gauge  of  na- 
tive American  civilisation.  We  have  known  of  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  arts  chiefly  from  the  glowing  pages  of 
Spanish  chroniclers  ;  and  among  these  their  pottery  is 
frequently  described  as  equal  to  the  best  of  Spanish 
manufacture.^  But  the  finest  examples  of  Spanish  fic- 
tile ware  of  the  date  of  the  Conquest  were  of  Moorish 
workmanship  ;  and  though  the  lost  ceramic  art  of 
Europe  first  reappeared  in  Spain  imder  its  Maho- 
metan conquerors,  it  may  be  that  the  conquistadors 
were  chiefly  familiar  with  the  conmioner  pottery  of  an 
inferior  quality :  even  if  we  acquit  them  of  all  exagge- 
ration in  their  descriptions  of  Mexican  or  Peruvian 
manufactures.  Whether  among  either  people  any  ap- 
proximation to  the  potter's  wheel  had  been  made  is 
generally  questioned.  The  more  elaborate  and  compli- 
cated designs  rather  indeed  illustrate  the  modeller's  than 
the  potter's  dexterity  and  skill ;  and  scarcely  admitted 
of  the  useful  application  of  the  lathe  or  wheel.  But 
their  ingenious  devices,  and  endless  varieties  of  form, 
were  well  calculated  to  impress  the  conquerors  with  the 
evidence  they  afforded  of  native  cultm*e  and  inventive 
power,  while  the  quality  of  the  ware  would  appear  of, 
secondary  significance.  In  examining  broken  specimens 
of  their  pottery,  it  is  seen  that  the  more  complicated 
designs  were  formed  in  pieces  and  wrought  in  moulds. 
In  general  it  is  imperfectly  baked,  and  inferior  in 
strength  either  to  the  ancient  or  modern  pottery  of 
Europe.  A  semi-barbarous  element  is  also  apparent  in 
the  frequent  sacrifice  of  convenience  and  utility  to  gro- 
tesqueness  of  form,  or  ingenious  trifling  with  the  simplest 

*  litlation  Si(f.  df  Cortfz  ap.  Lorenzatta,  c.  58. 
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laws  of  acoustics.  Such  characteristics  confinii  the 
doubts  already  suggested  by  other  evidence  as  to  the 
literal  accuracy  of  early  Spanish  writers  in  their  glo\\ang 
pictures  of  native  industrial  and  ornate  arts.  Never- 
theless, the  contrast  between  the  ru<le  pottery  made  by 
the  Mandans  of  the  North-west,  or  turned  up  on  the 
sites  of  northern  Indian  villages,  and  that  which  Ls 
found  in  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Peru,  truly  illustrates  the  wide  difference 
between  the  nomades  of  the  northern  forest  an<l  those 
nations  which  [)artook  of  the  influences  of  a  native-l)om 
civilUation  under  Aztec  and  Inca  rule,  notwithstand 
ing  the  partial  development  of  that  civilLsiition,  which 
Cortes  and  Pizarro  rudely  tnxl  out  under  the  heels 
of  conquerors  more  l)arbarous  than  the  barbarians  they 
dethroned. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  INSTINCT :  LETTERS 

In  comparing  the  very  diverse  characters  of  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  civilisation,  we  are  equally  struck  with  the 
parallels  and  the  contrasts  which  they  illustrate  in  the 
progress  of  man  from  primeval  darkness  to  intellectual 
life  and  light.  But  in  one  respect  the  civilisation  of  the 
southern  continent,  as  illustrated  by  its  quipus — with 
all  the  help  of  amautas,  or  chroniclers  of  history,  annal- 
ists, and  quipucamayus,  or  accountants  and  registrars, 
— must  be  regarded  as  immeasurably  inferior  to  that 
hieroglyphic  system  which  tantalizes  the  student  of 
American  antiquities  by  its  suggestive  mysteries,  amid 
the  sculptured  ruins  of  the  older  civilisation  of  the 
north.  Compared  even  to  the  picture-writing  of  the 
Aztecs,  the  Peruvian  system  of  mnemonics  exhibits  a 
method  of  preserving  and  communicating  information 
singularly  devoid  of  the  intellectual  characteristics  which 
pertain  to  every  other  device  of  civilisation  for  a  nation's 
chronicles.  It  was  essentially  arbitrary ;  dependent 
entirely  on  the  memory  of  those  who  employed  and 
transmitted  the  ideas  and  images,  which  of  itself  it  was 
incapable  of  embodying  ;  and,  above  all,  it  had  within 
itself  no  germ  of  higher  development,  like  the  picture- 
writing  or  sculpturing  of  the  Egyptians,  out  of  which 
grew,  by  natural  progression,  first  ideography,  and  then 
the  symbols  of  the  phonetic  analysis  of  speech :  the  rudi- 
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mcnts  of  all  higher  knowledge,  and  the  indispensable 
I'lementR  of  intelli*ctual  progrens. 

It  ifl  consistent  with  the  very  nature  of  a  highly 
devflojied  written  language  that  the  origin  of  its  first 
germs  of  uttered  expression  should  l)e  lost  among  the 
vague  shadows  of  primeval  history,  or  preser\'ed  in 
mytluc  emlxxiiment  in  an  ideal  Thoth,  Cadmus,  or 
Mercury.  The  discovery  of  letters  appn)a(hes,  indeed, 
so  near  to  the  divine  gift  of  speech  that  Pluturch  tt^lls  us 
in  his  De  hide  et  Osiride,  when  Thoth,  the  g(xl  of  let- 
ters, first  appeare<l  on  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  Eg}i)t 
had  no  language,  but  only  uttered  the  cries  of  animals. 
They  had,  at  least,  no  language  with  wliich  to  8jx»ak  to 
other  generations  ;  and  hence  Biuon,  i)assing  in  his  rea- 
floning  Ixjyond  "that  wherein  man  excelleth  Wasts"  to 
that  inunortidity  whereunto  man  s  nature  doth  aspire, 
exclaims  : — "  If  the  invention  of  the  ship  wjus  thought  so 
noble,  which  carricth  rielH\s  and  comnicMlities  from  |)lace 
to  ]>lace,  and  consociateth  the  most  n»mote  regions  in 
participati(»n  of  thrir  fruits  :  how  much  more  are  lettei-s 
to  be  magnificnl,  which  as  ships  pass  thn)Ugh  the  vast 
seas  of  time,  an<l  make  ag4»s  so  distant  to  j>artici|mte  of 
the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of  the 
other?"'  But  it  is  not  altogether  to  1h^  ascrilnMl  to  the 
furgetfulness  by  later  generations  of  the  In^nefactor  to 
whom  w)  great  a  gift  as  letters  was  du(\  that  the  origin 
of  writing  is  oKseunly  symbolized  in  mythic  characters. 
The  Eg}i»tian  Thoth  was  in  n»ality  no  tb-itied  mortal, 
but  the  emlKnliment  of  an  int«*ll«ctual  triumph  slowly 
achieve*!  bv  the  coml>ined  labours  of  m;uiv  ir«'nenitions, 
and  tlie  successivi*  stej)s  in  the  projrress  of  which  can 
rtill  \n*  discerned.  The  origin  of  the  hieroglyphics  of 
£g}'pt  is  clearly  tniceabh*  to  the  simplest  anil  rudest  form 
of  picture  writing,  the  literal  figuring  of  tht»  objects  de- 
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signed  to  be  expressed.  Through  a  natural  series  of  pro- 
gressive stages  this  infantile  art  developed  itself  into  a 
phonetic  alphabet,  the  arbitrary  symbols  of  the  simple 
sounds  of  the  human  voice.  The  first  process  was  that 
of  abbreviation,  whereby  a  part  was  made  to  stand  for  the 
whole  ;  a  crown,  for  the  Pharaoh,  or  king ;  the  head  for 
the  whole  animal,  etc.  The  next  step  was  that  of  asso- 
ciated ideas,  or  symbolism  employed  to  express  abstract 
terms,  as  the  sceptre  for  power,  the  flowing  urn  for 
libation,  the  ringed  cross,  or  tau,  by  some  peculiar  asso- 
ciation, for  life,  the  serpent  for  eternity,  and  the  two 
combined  for  immortality.  By  this  means  the  crude 
picture-writing  became  a  series  of  ideographic  symbols 
capable  of  expressing  abstract  thought ;  but  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  not  until  the  Egyptian  was  compelled  to 
record  on  his  monuments  foreign  names,  with  which  he 
had  no  associated  ideas,  that  he  adopted  the  plan  of 
phonetic  signs,  by  assigning  to  the  pictured  object  the 
value  of  its  initial  sound.  Thus  the  tuft  of  a  reed,  ake, 
stood  for  A ;  a  goat  or  ram,  baampe  for  b,  etc. ;  but 
while  we  find  the  name  of  Menes,  the  founder  of  Egyp- 
tian monarchy,  written  phonetically,  the  inscription  on 
the  Rosetta  stone,  graven  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes,  combines  with  the  purely  alphabetic  use  of  hiero- 
glyphic signs,  both  picture  and  symbolical  writing.  The 
word  writing  or  letters  is  literally  figured  by  an  ink- 
horn  and  reed,  and  the  honorary  title  ever-living  by  the 
handled  cross  and  serpent.  Thus  the  primary  picture- 
writing  was  never  deliberately  abandoned.  It  only 
passed,  undesignedly,  into  the  arbitrary  representation  of 
sounds  by  the  process  of  writing  on  the  papyrus  leaves 
instead  of  engraving  on  granite  or  limestone,  whereby  the 
abbreviations  of  a  current  hand  tended  more  and  more 
to  deviate  from  the  original  sculptured  symbol.  To  these 
demotic  characters  we  owe  the  letters  of  Cadmus,  the 
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alphabets  of  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Rome,  England  :  whereby 
"  have  not  the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty-five 
hundred  years  or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or 
letter ;  during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples, 
castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demolished  ? "  * 

A\Tien  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  all  the  won 
drouB  inteUectual  progress  whi(?h  is  associated  with  the 
letters  of  Cadmus,  to  that  other  hemisphere  which  no 
solitary  ray  of  •Grecian  intellect  and  culture  helped  to 
illuminate,  there  is  a  charm  of  singular  inteR\st  in  the 
discovery  that  there,  too,  the  human  mind  had  followed 
cm  the  very  same  path  in  its  struggle  to  emerge  from 
darkness  into  the  light  of  civilisiition.  Longfellow,  in 
his  embodiment  of  the  Algonquin  h»gends,  represents 
Hiawatha  mourning  that  all  things  fade  and  perish,  even 
the  great  traditioas  and  acthievements,  from  the  memory 
of  the  old  men  :-- 

**  Great  men  die  aii<l  are  forgott4*n, 

Wile  men  Bi>eak  ;  their  words  of  windtmi 

Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  the  in, 

I>o  not  reach  the  generations 

That  as  yet  unborn,  are  waiting 

In  the  great  mysteriouM  darkness 

Of  the  siHrechlesH  dayn  that  shall  lie/* 

And  so  the  Indian  Cadmus,  with  his  jiaints  of  <liver8e 
colours,  depicts,  on  the  smooth  binh-bark,  such  simple 
figaivs  and  symbols,  as  are  now  to  Ik*  found  engraven  on 
hundreds  of  nn^ks  throuj^hout  the  North  Anu*riran  con- 
tinent ;  and  an*  in  constant  use  liv  the  forest  Indian  in 
chronicling  his  own  deeds  on  his  butfalo  roln*,  or  n*conl- 
ing  those  of  the  deceased  chief  on  his  j^nivt*  jnwt.  This 
is  a  simple  process  of  pit-tun^  writing,  n'a<lily  translat 
able,  with  nciirly  equal  facility,  into  thr  languagt*  of  every 
tribe.  His  deeds  of  daring  against  Indians  or  white 
men,  are  indicated  in  his  primitive  art  by  the  most  <*ha- 
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racteristic  costumes  and  weapons  of  each.  Headless 
figures  are  the  symbols  of  the  dead,  scalps  represent  his 
own  special  victims  ;  and  in  like  manner  his  feats  against 
the  buflfalo,  or  grizzly  bear,  are  recorded  in  graphic  depic- 
tions, as  intelligible  to  the  Indians  as  any  chronicle  or 
monimiental  inscription  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The 
totem  of  the  tribe,  and  the  name  of  each  member  of  it, 
can  in  like  manner  be  pictorially  represented.  An  Indian 
signs  his  name  in  any  written  transaction  with  white 
men,  by  sketching  his  own  adopted  symbol,  the  eagle, 
bear,  snake,  or  buffalo;  the  pine-tree,  pumpkin,  arrow, 
etc.,  sometimes  adding  thereto  the  totem  of  his  tribe. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  engraved  a  census  of  a  band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  in  the  Minnesota  Territory,  number- 
ing in  all  one  hundred  and  eight  souls  drawn  up  in  an 
intelligible  form,  and  rendered  to  the  United  States 
agent  by  Nagonabe,  a  Chippewa  chief.  Each  family  is 
denoted  by  a  picture  of  the  object  expressive  of  their 
common  or  current  name.  Some  of  these  are  simple, 
such  as  a  beaver-skin,  an  axe,  a  cat-fish ;  but  others  re- 
quire the  Indian  interpreter's  aid.  An  oval,  coloured 
brown,  with  a  crescent  line  drawn  through  it,  represents 
a  valley,  the  name  of  the  master  of  the  wigwam ;  a 
yellow  circle,  with  eyes,  and  radiating  lines,  is  the  sun  ; 
and  a  human  bust,  with  the  hair  in  loose  locks,  is  de- 
scribed as  "easily  recognised  as  the  chief  possessing 
sacerdotal  authority.''  Added  to  each  symbol,  are  a 
series  of  units,  simple  as  those  on  the  Kosetta  stone,  in- 
dicating the  number  iu  the  family ;  and  to  the  Indian 
agent,  already  familiar  with  the  band  and  the  names  of 
its  individual  members,  the  whole  formed  a  census-roU 
as  intelligible  as  any  regular  return,  in  writing  and 
Arabic  numerals,  could  have  been.^  This  system  of 
writing  includes  well-recognised  symbols  for  the  Great 

^  Il'mtonj  of  the  Indian  Trlbtn  of  the  United  StalcSy  vol.  ii.  p.  -22. 
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Spirit  and  mauy  inferior  objects  of  worship  or  suiK^iViti- 
tiuus  revurence.  The  sun,  the  moon,  lightninj^,  rain,  the 
c-artb,  the  sky,  life  and  death,  have  iJl  theii-  appropriate 
renderings ;  and  thus  the  rude  Indian  has  developed  for 
hiuL-st'lf  the  very  same  means  of  ideogiiiphic  inscription 
^  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  hieroglyphic  and  demotic 
writing  of  Egj'pt,  with  its  phonetic  alphal)et,  and  all  the 
later  triumphs  of  letters  tmceable  to  that  wmrce.  More- 
over, his  whole  mode  of  thought  is  carried  out  under  a 
pHK-t'dS  of  8yml)olism,  reiulily  translatable  into  picture- 
writing  ;  an<l  when  the  Indians  are  gathered  in  the 
Ui'ighlMiurh(Ni<l  of  white  settlements  or  tniding-posts,  each 
of  the  white  men  speedily  becomes  known  by  an  Indian 
iiamc,  sometimes  more  pointedly  distinctive  than  flat 
It-ring,  ejj.^  crooked-pine,  pumpkin-belly,  or  lame  duck. 
This  mode  of  descriptive  surnames  is  conmion  to  ail 
primitive  jK^ople,  and  in<leed  survives  in  a  much  later 
»tagi*,  as  Is  seen  in  our  Malcolm  Canmore,  William  Rufus, 
uiil  Edward  Longslianks.  It  a}>peals  to  the  siime  uni- 
vcrsid  appreciation  of  ass4jciated  ideas,  out  of  which  grow 
thr  family  cn*sts,  rebus<*s,  and  canting  heraldry  of  medi- 
aeval Euru{>c. 

The  picture-writing  of  the  Aztecs,  though  «rreatly 
impruveil  in  execution,  and  simplified  by  many  abbn*- 
viati<»us,  was  still  the  s^une  in  princi}>lc  as  the  rude  art 
of  tlie  northern  Indians.  When  Cortes  held  his  tiist 
int«T\*icw  with  the  cmissiiries  of  Montezuma,  he  observed 
crtic  of  the  attiiidants  of  Tcuhtlib',  the  chief  Aztec  nobli*, 
JhimIv  skt*tching  on  canvas  the  Sp.niianls,  their  jH^culiar 
OACtunies  and  anns,  their  hoi-srs  and  ships.  The  skill 
with    which    ever}'    object    was    delineated    excited    the 

arlxuiration  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  by  such  means  a  vivid 
r^ii'^rt  of  all  that  pertained  to  the  strange  invaders  of 
Lis  dominions  was  transmitted  to  thi»  Aztt»c  soveivign. 
But  however  greatly  sujMrior  the  ex«'cution  of  this  Aztec 
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report  might  be,  it  was  manifestly  no  advance  on  the 
principle  of  Indian  picture-writing ;  nor  can  we  be  in 
much  doubt  as  to  its  style  of  execution,  since  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  elaborate  work  furnishes  so  many  fac-similes 
of  nearly  contemporary  Mexican  drawings.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  these,  the  totemic  symbols,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  individuals  by  means  of  their  animal  or  other 
cognomens,  are  abundantly  apparent.  The  figures  are 
for  the  most  part  grotesque  and  monstrous,  from  the 
very  necessity  of  giving  predominance  to  the  special 
feature  in  which  the  symbol  is  embodied.  To  the  gene- 
ration for  which  such  were  produced,  the  connexion 
between  the  sign  and  the  person  or  thing  signified  would 
be  abundantly  manifest.  Each  nation  and  ever}^  age 
have  their  recognised  symbols  and  abbreviations,  which 
need  for  them  no  interpretation ;  but  a  very  brief  in- 
terval suffices  to  render  them  unintelligible,  and  within 
less  than  a  century  after  the  Conquest,  De  Alva  could 
not  find  more  than  two  surviving  Mexicans,  both  very 
aged,  capable  of  interpreting  this  Aztec  literature.  It 
was,  in  truth,  only  a  system  of  mnemonics,  superior  to 
the  quipus  of  the  Peruvians,  but  still  mainly  dependent 
on  memory  and  an  arbitrary  association  of  ideas ;  and 
thereby  suggesting  to  the  initiated  what  no  literal  inter- 
pretation could  deduce  from  them.  Such  associated 
ideas  when  once  lost  are  for  the  most  part  irrecoverable, 
and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  art  of  deciphering 
the  picture-writings  of  Mexico  will  ever  be  carried  much 
further  than  it  has  been  ;  or  indeed,  that  the  majority  of 
its  records  would  be  found  to  embody  any  new  or  im- 
portant fact.  Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  apply 
the  Mexican  language  to  its  symbols  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Coptic  has  proved  the  key  to  the  phonetic  signs 
of  the  Egyptian  writing.  But  the  process  is  to  a  great 
extent  one  of  self-deception.     A  writer  in  the  Foreign 
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Quarterly  Review,  rem.nrkB :  "  The  phonetic  fiystem  of  the 
Toltecans  is  intelligible  at  the  first  glance.  The  sounds 
intenilod  to  be  conveyed  by  the  symbols  arc*  conveyeil 
symbolically  and  heraldically.  The  names  common  even 
to  this  <lay  among  the  American  a)x)rigines,  such  as  wolf, 
great  bear,  rattlesnake,  etc.,  an;  rcpresonteil  l)y  crests 
rudely  fashioning  the  same  animal  form,  which  surmount 
the  helmets  of  their  warrioi-s  an<l  the  diadems  of  their 
kingH.  Tlie  head  of  a  Toltecan  king  api»oai*8  along  with 
the  others  sculptured  in  the  pyi-amidal  tower  of  Palencjue. 
Over  it  is  the  mime  inscribed,  in  an  oblong  phonetic 
rectangle,  corrc^sj)onding  to  the  Eg}'ptian  ciirtouclu*.  Tlu* 
name  is  Acatla-Potzin.  It  Ls  composecl  of  two  words  ; 
the  first  implies  reah,  the  other  hand.  Tlie  s}TnlK)l  of 
rtefh^  therefore,  and  the  symbol  of  a  hand,  convey  th<» 
Bound  of  the  name  Acatla-Potzin."* 

Supposing  this  n^ading  to  W  correct,  what  d<M»s  the 
reader  conceive  he  hns  gainc^d  by  it,  in  the  abs«.»nce  of 
all  known  historj'  of  any  Tolteran  or  Aztec  king  Acatla- 
Potzin,  that  would  not  Ik?  equally  phiiu  if  he  called 
him  King  Ri»iMl-hand  ;  iis  we  have  Kt»d  Jacket,  Black 
Hawk,  and  other  wdl-known  Indian  chiefs  ?  It  is  abun 
«lantlv  manifest  that  neither  in  tht*  northern  Indian. 
nor  in  the  Aztec  picture-writing,  did  the  rtymlM)l  or 
totem  jKWBt»Hs  any  phonetic  vahie,  strictly  sjM»aking.  A 
painti*fl  hiaek  hatrk  was  not  the  visual  equivah^nt  of  the 
iv>und  of  the  Indian  words  in  the  8ac  or  Pottawatomie 
diAl«*r't  of  Black  Hawks  tribe,  but  of  the  chief  kn(»wn 
bv  tluit  namts  in  anv  <»f  its  translations :  just  as  the 
{lirtun;  brought  by  Montezuma's  sctmt  was  in»'ant  as  a 
rv|ire8i*utation  of  tht^  Spanisli  leader,  and  not  a  phonetic 

avdiIkiI  o(  the  words   Fernando  (\»rtes.     Whilst,  then*- 

•  

fore,  the  name  «>f  the  fertile  ii*gion  of  Tlnsi'ula  or  Tlaj'' 
r#i///iw,  " the  place  of  bread,"   or  of  the  T«'Zcuc;in   clii«t 

VOL    II.  J 
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Nezahucdcoyotl,  "  the  hungry  fox/'  might  be  represented 
by  objects,  which,  united  together  according  to  the 
Mexican  vocabulary,  constituted  a  rebus  of  the  names  : 
it  is  a  confusion  of  terms  to  call  such  representations  of 
familiar  objects  phonetic  signs  or  symbols  of  sounds. 
As  civilisation  advanced,  however,  many  signs  were  in- 
troduced as  symbols  of  ideas ;  and  hence  involved  the 
germs  of  a  word-alphabet,  like  the  Chinese.  Thus, 
footprints  denoted  migration,  or  travelling ;  a  tongue, 
speaking,  or  life  ;  and  a  bloody  heart,  sacrifice ;  but 
in  these  the  very  tendency  of  such  advancement  was 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  any  phonetic  system, 
such  as  the  assumed  interpretation  of  the  Palenque 
sculpture  points  to.  But  if  the  Toltec  and  Aztec 
systems  of  writing  bore  any  affinity  to  each  other, 
it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  hieroglyphic  first  re- 
ferred to  was  a  date  instead  of  a  name.  A  reed 
was  one  of  the  four  signs  of  the  Aztec  year,  and 
a  bundle  of  reeds  the  symbol  of  a  cycle  of  fifty-two 
years,  within  which  the  calendar  was  rectified  to 
true  solar  measurement  by  the  addition  of  thirteen 
days.  The  latter  symbol  accordingly  preceded  each 
sign  of  a  year  relating  to  certain  subdivisions  of  time 
in  the  calendar.  Humboldt  does  indeed  supply  a 
reading  somewhat  similar  to  that  suggested  by  the  re- 
viewer. After  noting  that  in  all  Mexican  paintings  the 
objects  tied  to  a  head  indicate  the  names  of  the  persons 
drawn,  he  adds  :  "  Ghimalpopoca  signifies  a  buckler 
that  smokes ;  Acamapitzin,  a  hand  that  holds  reeds. 
Thus,  to  indicate  the  names  of  these  two  kings,  prede- 
cessors of  Montezuma,  the  Mexicans  painted  a  buckler 
and  a  fist  tied  by  a  thread  to  two  heads  ornamented 
with  a  royal  fillet.''  And  he  adds  ill  illustration,  that 
the  native  picture-writers  indicated  in  like  manner  the 
name  of  the  valiant  Pedro  Alvarado  by  drawing  two 
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keyB»  iu  allusion  to  the  keys  of  St.  Poter  figurc<l  on  hin 
AvmboL'  But  thus  limited  to  names,  which  wen*  them- 
wives  attributive  or  symbolic,  such  picture-writing  was 
no  more  phonetic  writing  than  the  heraldic  jW/or/: 
and  heart  of  the  Lockharts,  or  the  doe  and  hell  of  the 
Dobelk 

It  is  in  the  figures  employed  in  the  chronology  of 
the  Aztecs  that  we  find  the  highest  development  of 
their  system  of  writing,  and  there  tlie  s}Tnboli(;  char- 
acter of  the  signs  is  unmistakable,  llieir  four  sym))oLs 
of  the  year,  a  rabbity  reed.Jlint,  and  house,  were  equiva- 
lent to  the  signs  of  the  four  elementt^ :  a  coiTcspondeiico 
to  the  system  of  symbols  in  use  in  the  calendar  of  tlio 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Asiatic  nations  dwelt  uiKin 
by  Hutaiboldt,  as  one  of  the  nuuiy  traces  of  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  Americiin  civilisation  appaR*nt  to  him  in  the 
Aztec  chronolog}-.  Again,  then*  wen»  twenty  signs  of 
the  days,  including  a  repetiti<m  of  those  of  the  year,  in 
a  manner  that  admitted  of  an  ingenious  indication  of 
the  subdivisions  of  niontlis  into  weeks  of  five  days,  l)Ut 
which  seems  wholly  incompatible  with  any  i<lea  of  pho- 
netic writing  of  the  names  of  the  days.  The  pnxrss 
was  rather  the  n-vei-se,  the  name  of  tin*  sign  lx*ing 
employed  fi)r  tin*  day,  as  in  our  own  names  for  tlie  days 
of  the  week. 

The  iiniK)rtant  evidence  of  the  character  antl  rxtent 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  Aztecs,  wht^ther  original  or 
Ijorrowed  from  their  Toltec  pnMh'cess«»rs,  which  is  fur 
nished  by  their  mciisuivment  of  time,  and  tin*  const  rut*- 
tion  of  their  4ralendar,  Ikus  liecn  so  largely  dwelt  U|Nin 
by  Huml»oldt  as  to  render  a  men*  n'fenMice  to  it  sutli- 
cienL  By  the  unaide^l  results  of  native  s4*ien<M\  thev 
had  effected  so  accunite  an  :i<ljustnient  of  civil  to  s^Jar 
time,  that  when  the   Europeans  first   landinl  in  Mi*\ico. 

'  lluniUiMt'n  /t'3/*in-A«vi,  I^mi*!.  1814.  ^ol   i   p.  Ml. 
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their  reckoning,  according  to  the  unreformed  Julian 
calendar,  was  nearly  eleven  days  in  error,  compai'ed  with 
that  of  the  barbarian  nation  whose  civilisation  they  so 
speedily  extinguished.  In  the  construction  of  their 
calendar  the  four  symbols  of  the  year  marked  each 
of  the  four  subdivisions  of  the  great  cycle  of  fifty-two 
years  :  the  annual  portions  of  which  were  expressed  by 
a  series  of  dots,  from  one  to  thirteen,  and  beyond  the 
first  subdivision,  by  a  change  of  the  symbol,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  dots  associated  with  a  second  line  of 
these  simple  arithmetical  signs.  A  bundle  of  reeds, 
indicating  a  group  of  years,  was  the  sign  of  the  com- 
pleted cycle,  and  in  association  with  the  year-sign, 
marked  the  half-centuries  in  the  calendar.  By  sucli 
combinations  a  periodical  series  of  conjunct  sighs  ad- 
mitted of  the  construction  of  the  whole  chronological 
table  with  a  very  few  symbols,  and  numerals,  employed 
in  a  manner  that  seems  to  involve  the  germ  of  that  value 
of  position  by  which  the  modem  European  system  of 
arithmetic  is  specially  distinguished. 

The  system  of  notation  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  Aztecs 
may  also  properly  come  under  notice  along  with  their 
writing.  Like  that  of  nearly  all  other  nations,  it  was 
essentially  decimal,  or  more  strictly,  vigesimal.  The 
first  twenty  numbers  were  expressed  by  a  corresponding 
series  of  dots.  There  were  separate  names  for  the  first 
five,  and  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty,  the  last  of  which 
had  its  special  sign  of  a  flag.  Intermediate  numbers 
were  written  like  the  Roman  numerals,  five  and  one 
being  six,  five  and  two  seven  ;  and  in  addition  to  those 
signs  and  combinations,  four  hundred,  the  square  of 
twenty,  was  marked  by  a  plume,  and  eight  thousand, 
the  cube  of  twenty,  by  a  purse.  The  latter  signs,  halved 
or  quartered,  were  sometimes  used  to  indicate  corre- 
sponding fractions  of  the  sums ;    and  by  this  means. 
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impotfect  a»  it  may  seem,  the  Mexi<*an8  were  able  to 
imlir-ate  any  uumericiil  quantity,  and  to  work  out  arith- 
luetical  calculations  with  e;ise.  Wr  thus  see  that  the 
vrry  simplest  of  all  arbitrary  signs  sufficed  for  the 
^'j'Htrm  of  notation  devised  by  the  Aztecs,  with  only  the 
addition  of  the  flag,  plume,  and  purse  :  syml)ols,  and  not 
phonetic  signs;  though  used  in  designation  likenjurowD 
ii*nn  a  sa^re.  They  may  suffice?  to  renihid  us  that  in 
our  more  |)erfcrt  system  of  notation  we  still  employ  a 
?«*ri«*8  of  arbitnir}'  signs  essentially  unphonetic  ;  for 
whether  the  Roman  or  Arabic  numerals  are  employed, 
they  n*pn^sent  the  idea  of  numlM*i*s  only,  and  arii  trans- 
lated with  e<|ual  propriety  into  the  ecpiivalent  sounds  (»f 
i-viT)-  language  in  whirh  they  are  employed. 

Hut  Amt»ricii  hius  still,  lH»vond  this,  a  hit^her  system  of 
writing,  mon»  <*om»etly  styled  hien>glyj»hics,  to  which 
n*fereiice  has  lx»en  alrea<ly  made*,  in  alluding  to  the  in- 
t4.*qirr*tation  of  the  s<*ulptures  of  PaK'ncpie.  On  the 
^rul]»tund  talJrts  of  C-opan,  Quirigua,  Chichenitza,  and 
ral<*m|Ut*,  tus  Well  jus  on  the  eolossid  statu«'s  at  (.^»|>;III 
aud  c»thcr  ancient  sites  in  (\'ntral  America,  gi-oups  of 
hieroglyphic  devices  «M-cur,  arranged  in  jH'iiN'udirular  or 
horizontal  rows  as  regiUarly  as  the  Icttei-s  of  any  an<i«'nt 
i*rmiMlem  inscription.  The  anal«>gies  to  Kgyptian  hiero- 
glv]»hic8  are  gn^at,  for  all  the  ligures  cmboily  more  or 
It-sw  clearly  defined  represiiitations  of  objects  in  natun» 
••r  art.  l>ut  the  <liflen»nres  are  no  h'ss  essential,  and 
It-ave  no  nnmi  to  doubt  th:it,  in  thos*'  columns  of  s«-ulp- 
tuntl  HymlK»ls  we  witness  the  highest  development  to 
whirh  j»icture-writing  attaim-d,  in  th»»  progress  of  that 
iii«iigenous  American  eivili>ation  s(»  singularly  illustni- 
tive  of  the  intellertual  uuitv  whirh  binds  together  the 
diwrwi!  Riees  of  man.  A  jMirtion  of  the  hi«'n>glyphii' 
iruM'ription  whi(*h  aeeonipanies  the  ii'niarkabK*  I^dentpie 
^ulpture  of  a  tigun'  otfering  what  ha-  Uen  assumeil  tu 
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represent  an  infant,  before  a  cross,  will  best  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  characteristics  of  this  fonn  of  writing.  The 
sculpture  is  given  by  Dupaix,  Lord  Kingsborough,  and 
Stephens,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  extra- 
vagant and  profitless  theories  and  conjectures.  Mr. 
Stephens  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gatherwood's 
drawings  of  the  hieroglyphics  both  of  Copan  and  Pa- 
lenque;  and  he  adds  in  describing  those  of  the  latter 
site  :  "  There  is  one  important  fact  to  be  noticed.  The 
hieroglyphics  are  the  same  as  were  found  at  Copan  and 
Quirigua.  The  intermediate  country  is  now  occupied  by 
races  of  Indians  speaking  many  diflFerent  languages,  and 
entirely  unintelligible  to  each  other  ;  but  there  is  room 
for  the  belief  that  the  whole  of  this  country  was  once 
occupied  by  the  same  race,  speaking  the  same  language, 
or,  at  least,  having  the  same  written  characters.''^  The 
impressions  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  few  specimens  yet  recovered  of  those  ancient 
and  still  unintelligible  native  chronicles,  are  of  a  singu- 
larly mixed  kind.  They  furnish  proofs  of  intellectual 
progress  which  cannot  be  gainsayed,  while  baffling  us  at 
the  same  time  by  a  mystery  which  all  our  higher  intel- 
lectual progress  leaves  still  unsolved.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous indeed  to  deny  the  possibility  of  some  future 
solution  of  the  mystery  ;  but  if  such  is  ever  found  it 
will  be  by  a  totally  diflFerent  process  from  that  which 
led  Young  and  ChampoUion  to  the  solution  of  the 
Egyptian  riddle.  In  the  specimen  given  here  (Fig. 
43),  from  the  Palenque  tablet,  the  inscription  begins 
with  a  large  initial  symbol,  extending  over  two  lines 
in  depth,  like  the  illuminated  initials  of  a  mediaeval 
manuscript.  It  is  obviously  not  a  simple  figure,  but 
compounded  of  various  parts,  so  abbreviated  that  theii* 
original  pictorial  significance  has  as  utterly  disappeared, 

*  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Centred  America^  vol.  ii.  ch.  20. 
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an  the  meaning  of  the  primary  moiiosyllaljles  8un'i\'ing 
in  Ryllabic  fragraentR  in  the  vncnbulariee  of  living  lan- 
guages. The  principal  figure,  which  might  Ijc  deacril^ 
aa  a  shield,  reappeara  in  combination  wi^  a  human  pro- 
file, in  the  fifth  hne  again,  slightly  modified,  in  another 
otMubination,  at  the  end  of  the  eame  Ime  and  twice,  if 
not  three  times   in  the  hn<    below      In  rarefuUy  com- 
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paring  all  thf  txnmpks  of  nuoh  hKn^ljphic  iiiflcriptions 
hitherto  publlshetl,  the  liko  n'(iiml>inatiiinj>  of  the  ufveml 
rlemeutB  of  dctaduMl  figmv.t  iirc  iK'trutctl  ;  whilf,  an 
aeen  in  the  lant  line  of  tlu-  cxiimpli-  jfivt'U  alMnv,  t<oi'a 
sional  signu,  closc-ly  <'<)n-o»|Mindiiif;  to  Eumpi-an  iilphn- 
lietic  figurvK  occur,  in  uiiinn  with  hit'n^lyphic  gr<m|)ft. 
Rat,  while  the  if<rurrcnco  of  the  kiuic  xi^ih,  and  the 
reennstrut'tion  of  gnm]^  out  of  the  dftai-lutl  mcmU'rx 
of  others,  cK>ariy  indicate  a  writlfii  liinguage.  iind  not  a 
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mere  pictorial  suggestion  of  associated  ideas,  like  the 
Mexican  picture-writing,  it  is  not  alphabetic  writing. 
In  the  most  complicated  tablet  of  African  hieroglyphics, 
each  object  is  distinct,  and  its  representative  significance 
is  rarely  difficult  to  trace.  But  the  majority  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Palenque  or  Copan  appear  as  if  con- 
structed on  the  same  polysynthetic  principle  which  gives 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  to  the  languages 
of  the  New  World.  This  is  still  more  apparent  when 
we  turn  to  the  highly  elaborated  inscriptions  on  the 
colossal  figures  of  Copan,  illustrated  on  a  subsequent 
page.  In  these  all  ideas  of  simple  phonetic  signs  utterly 
disappear.  Like  the  hunch-words,  as  they  have  been 
called,  of  the  American  languages,  they  seem  each  to  be 
compounded  of  a  number  of  parts  of  the  primary  sym- 
bols used  in  picture-writing,  while  the  pictorial  origin 
of  the  whole  becomes  clearly  apparent.  In  comparing 
these  minutely  elaborated  characters  with  those  on  the 
tables,  it  is  obvious  that  a  system  of  abbreviation  is 
employed  in  the  latter ;  and  thus  each  group  appears 
with  the  greater  probability  to  partake  of  that  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  whole  grammatical  structure  of 
American  language,  as  shown  in  its  word-sentences. 
The  plan  of  thought  of  the  American  languages  is  con- 
crete, while  certain  euphonic  laws  lead  to  the  dropping 
of  portions  of  the  words  compounded  together,  in  a 
manner  exceedingly  puzzling  to  the  grammarian.  By 
the  same  compounding  process,  new  words  are  formed, 
as  in  the  Algonquin  shominauho,  wine,  i.e.,  sho,  a  grape, 
min,  a  berry,  auho,  liquor;  ozliehiegunauho,  ink,  i.e., 
ozheta,  a  prefix  signifying  to  prepare  to  do,  or  act ; 
nindozheta,  I  prepare  to  do  ;  ozhebiegade,  a  writer  ; 
whence  ozhehiegai,  he  writes ;  and  auho,  liquor.  The 
latter,  like  all  abstract  terms,  is  only  used  in  compound 
words,  as  ishkodaitcmiho,  fire-liquid,  or  whisky.     I'he 
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specific  word  for  water  ia  neheesh.  So  also  mahihdaic- 
eJboonuhyay  a  priest,  or  clergyman,  ie.y  inuhku/ulify  black  : 
ekooiuih^i^  he  is  so  dressed,  the  {ktsoii  who  dresses  in 
black,  etc.  An  analogous  process  seems  dimly  dis- 
ceruibk'  in  the  abbreviated  compound  characters  of  the 
Paleuque  inscription.  But  if  the  inference  be  correct, 
this  of  itself  would  serve  to  indicate  that  the  Central 
American  hieroglyphics  ani  not  used  as  phonetic,  or  pure 
alphalictic  signs  ;  and  this  idea  receives  more  certain 
umfimiation  from  the  extreme  rarity  with  which  the 
aame  group  recurs. 

These  inscriptions  cannot,  however,  Ikj  confoundeil 
with  the  ilexican  picture-writings,  by  any  one  who  at 
tempts  an  intelligent  comparison  of  the  two.  In  the 
latter,  as  in  a  picture,  the  eye  searches  for  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  the  ideogniphic  picturing,  and  inter- 
prets the  various  parts  as  independent  members  of  one 
represent;! t ion.  But  the  Palcn<|ue  inscri]>tions  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  written  language  in  a  matureil 
state  of  development.  Th(»y  ajjjK'ar  to  lx»  read  in  hori- 
zontal lines,  and  fix)m  left  to  right  ;  for  the  grou|xs  on 
both  the  Palenijue  tablets  begin  with  a  hirge  hieroglyphic 
on  the  left-hand  corner ;  and  the  K»ft  hand  figure  for 
several  lines  thereafter  occupies  a  doubk*  sjKice  on  tin? 
line,  as  though  it  were  equivalent  to  the  use  of  capitals  in 
the  lieginning  of  the  lines  in  vci'st*.  It  is  further  notice- 
able that  in  the  frequent  oocuri'cn4'e  o(  human  and  animal 
heails  among  the  scul]>tunMl  chanu-tci*s  they  invariably 
kfuk  t«iWanls  the  left  ;  an  indication,  as  it  apjK'ai's  to  me, 
not  only  of  the  lines  being  wiul  horizontally  from  left  to 
ripht,  but  also  that  they  are  the  graven  inscriptions  of  a 
lettered  pi'ople,  who  were  accustonu'd  to  write  with  the 
same  chanicters  on  |);qH.*r  or  skins.  Indeed,  the  pictoriail 
gruu|)s  on  the  rojKin  statues  seem  ti»  1k»  the  true  hienn 
Klyi>hic  characters  ;  while  the  PaU  nqm*  ins<Tiptions  show 
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the  abbreviated  hieratic  writing.  To  the  sculptor  the 
direction  of  the  characters  was  a  matter  of  no  moment ; 
but  if  the  scribe  held  his  pen,  or  style,  in  his  right  hand, 
like  the  modem  clerk,  he  would  as  naturally  draw  the 
left  profile  as  we  slope  our  current  hand  to  the  right. 

The  enterprising  traveller,  to  whose  researches  we  owe 
so  much  of  all  the  knowledge  yet  acquired  of  those  sin 
gularly  interesting  evidences  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  an  ancient  American  people,  dwells  with  fond  favour 
on  the  idea  he  latterly  adopted,  that  the  ruins  he  ex- 
plored were  of  no  very  remote  date ;  because  he  felt  that 
the  nearer  he  could  bring  the  builders  of  those  cities  to 
our  own  times,  the  greater  is  our  chance  of  recovering 
the  key  to  their  language  and  the  inscriptions  in  which 
their  history  now  lies  entombed.  Palenque,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  was  a  desolate  ruin  at  the  date  of  the  Conquest. 
Backward  behind  the  era  of  Europe's  first  knowledge  of 
the  New  World,  we  have  to  grope  our  way  to  that  age 
in  which  living  men  read  its  graven  tablets,  and  spoke 
the  language  in  which  they  are  inscribed ;  yet  other 
^cities  survive  to  share  in  the  later  desolation  of  the 
Conquest,  and  Stephens  thus  sanguinely  records  his 
latest  cherished  hopes :  "  Throughout  the  country  the 
convents  are  rich  in  manuscripts  and  documents  writ- 
ten by  the  early  fathers,  caciques,  and  Indians,  who 
very  soon  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
the  art  of  writing.  These  have  never  been  examined 
with  the  slightest  reference  to  this  subject ;  and  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  some  precious  memorial  is  now 
mouldering  in  the  library  of  a  neighbouring  convent, 
which  would  determine  the  history  of  some  one  of  these 
ruined  cities  ;  moreover,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the 
tablets  of  hieroglyphics  will  yet  be  read.  No  strong 
curiosity  has  hitherto  been  directed  to  them  ;  vigour  and 
acuteness  of  intellect,  knowledge  and  learning,  have  never 
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lieen  <*xpended  upon  them.  For  eenturicrt  the  hien)gly- 
phics  of  Egypt  were  inscrutable,  and  though  not  [>erhap8 
in  our  day,  I  feel  persuaded  that  a  key  surer  tlian  that 
of  the  Bosetta  Stone,  will  l>e  discovered.  And  if  only 
three  centuries  have  ebpsed  since  any  one  of  those  un- 
known cities  was  inhabited,  the  race  of  the  inliabitants 
is  not  extinct.  Their  descendants  are  still  in  the  land, 
mattered  perhaps,  and  retired  like  our  own  Indians,  into 
wildernesses  which  have  never  yet  been  penetrated  by  a 
white  man,  but  not  lost ;  living  a^  thtdr  fathers  did, 
erecting  the  same  buildings  of  lime  and  stone,  with  or- 
namenta  of  sculpture  and  plaster,  large  courts  and  lofty 
towers  with  high  nmges  of  steps,  and  still  carving  on 
tablets  of  stone  the  same  mysterious  hierogl}'])hics  ;  and 
if,  in  consideration  that  I  have  not  often  indulged  in 
f«pecalative  conjecture,  the  reader  will  allow  one  Hight : 
I  funi  to  that  vast  and  unknown  region,  untraversed  by 
a  single  road,  wherein  fancy  pictures  that  mysterious 
city,  seen  from  the  topmost  niufrc  of  the  CVmlilh'nis,  of 
anconquered,  unvisited,  mid  unsought  alK>riginal  inha- 
bitanta'*  It  is  indee<l  a  fascinating  dream,  but  lottt^nvl 
nations  do  not  dwell  apart  thn)ugh  long  ccnturi(*s,  hidden 
beyond  the  untravelle<l  wil(leni<»ss  of  so  narrow  a  nmti- 
nent.  It  may  indeed  1h»  that  the*  tablets  of  Palenque 
Ahall  yet  Ir*  read,  imt  it  will  Ih*  l»y  no  mysterious 
emeigenee  of  the  letti*nMl  descrndants  of  tln»ir  srulp 
tore  from  the  shadows  of  that  unexploriMl  forest  whirh 
tftfet^'hes  l)etween  the  Conlillerjis  and  the  ('aribJH^an  Sea. 
Some  of  the  sim))Ier  eK*m«'nts  of  the  grav«'n  <'hanu'ters 
appear,  as  we  have  s<*(>n,  to  admit  of  nMirrangement  into 
new  grou{M,  like  tin*  alphaJK^tie  elenu»nts  of  our  written 
or  printtHl  wonls.  Otlu^i-s  of  tht»  tigun's  are  also  simple. 
nrprvAenting  a  human  or  animal  protil<\  a  shield  or  eres- 
cent  ;  but  others  aiv  liighly  romplieated,  ami  defy  any 
attempt  at  intelligible  intequvtation  of  their  n.*pn-sent- 
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ative  or  symbolic  significance.  They  are  no  crude 
abbreviations,  like  the  symbols  either  of  Indian  or  Aztec 
picture-writing ;  but  rather  suggest  the  idea  of  a  matured 
system  of  ideography  in  its  last  transitional  stage,  before 
becoming  a  word-alphabet  like  that  of  the  Chinese  at  the 
present  day.  Such  I  conceive  it  in  a  less  simple  condi- 
tion actually  to  have  been :  a  holoplu-astic  or  word- 
sentence  alphabet ;  and,  as  such,  a  uniformity  of  hiero- 
glyphics may  have  been  compatible  ^vith  the  existence 
of  diverse  dialects  throughout  the  extensive  region  in 
which  they  were  used.  If,  however,  any  single  living 
language  is  calculated  to  aid  in  the  attempt  to  solve  this 
great  riddle  of  the  American  sphinx,  it  is  not  to  the 
Mexican,  but  to  the  Maya  language  that  the  imagination 
turns  for  expected  aid  :  that  language  still  believed  to  be 
spoken  by  the  Candones,  or  unbaptized  Indians,  of  the 
region  of  the  mysterious  city  seen  by  the  Cura  of  Quiche, 
from  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Sierra. 

The  elaborately  sculptured  colossal  figures  already  re- 
ferred to,  found  on  various  sites,  but  chiefly  at  Copan, 
are  covered  on  the  back,  and  in  some  cases  also  on  tlie 
sides,  with  rows  of  hieroglyphics  executed  with  a  minute- 
ness of  detail,  compared  with  which  those  on  the  tablets 
of  Palenque  appear  as  mere  demotic  characters.  But 
the  elaborateness  of  their  execution  only  increases  the 
mystery  of  their  significance,  and  confirms  the  conviction 
that  so  far  from  their  having  any  phonetic  value,  either 
of  primary  radical  sounds,  or  of  simple  words,  eacli 
hieroglyphic  embraces  the  abbreviated  depiction  or  sym- 
bolism of  a  complete  sentence.  Fig.  44  represents  the 
back  of  one  of  the  colossal  idols  at  Copan,  sculptured 
with  a  succession  of  hieroglypliics  in  double  columns. 
Each  compartment  contains  human  figures,  sometimes 
curiously  grouped  together,  and  as  grotesque  and  dis- 
proportioncd   as  those  of  the  Mexican  picture-writing. 
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They  are  marked  also  by  great  variety  in  dress  and 
ornaments ;  but  the  mythic  significance  only  becomes 
the  more  obscure  to  us  by  the  minuter  details  of  its 
characters  in  this  example.  On  the  back  of  another  of 
the  Copan  idols,  the  hieroglyphic  characters,  though  more 
elaborate,  closely  resemble  those  of  Palenque. 

In  tracing  the  natural  progress  of  a  liative  American 
system  of  writing  through  so  many  successive  stages, 
from  the  primary  and  infantile  condition  of  the  rude 
Indian's  birch -bark  paintings  to  the  most  advanced 
stage  of  letters  short  of  true  alphabetic  characters  and 
phonetic  signs,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  evidence 
thus  afforded  of  the  great  lapse  of  time  which  is  thereby 
implied.  The  Chinese,  whose  civilisation  and  arts  pre- 
sent so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  of  the  New 
World,  had  advanced  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  same 
stage  in  their  system  of  writing,  with  its  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  hieroglyphic  characters,  when  they  paused, 
and  left  to  more  favoured  races  the  simpler  vehicles  of 
written  thought.  But  by  this  arresting  of  their  intel- 
lectual development  at  the  stage  of  symbolized  ideas 
instead  of  radical  sounds,  they  possess  a  series  of  written 
characters  which  are  employed  with  equal  facility  in 
Cochin-China,  Japan,  Loo-Choo,  Corea,  and  in  China 
itself,  for  expressing  the  words  of  languages  mutually 
imintelligible.  In  this  there  is  no  analogy  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  Roman  alphabet  among  so  many  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  ;  but  in  our  simple  Arabic,  or  even 
in  the  Roman  numerals,  we  have  an  apt  illustration  of 
written  characters  representing  ideas,  entirely  independ- 
ent of  specific  words  or  sounds.  Thus  20  equally  sig- 
nifies vigintif  venti,  vingt^  or  twenty;  and  when  we 
write  Louis  xiv.,  it  may  be  read  with  equal  correctness, 
Louis  the  fourteenth,  or  Louis  quatorze.  In  reaUty, 
however,  the  analogy  is  greater  when  we  compare  the 
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Aymliolic  writing  of  Egypt  with  the  supposed  gniveii  signs 
of  wopd-aentences  on  the  tablets  of  Palenque  ;  and  the 
interpretation  of  each  doubtless  dei)ended  for  its  pre- 
cision on  associated  ideas,  such  as  no  mere  philological 
investigations  could  enable  us  to  recover.  A  single 
illustration  of  this  will  sultice.  On  the  wall  of  the 
temple  of  Phila^,  at  the  first  Ciitaract  of  the  Nile,  the 
ram-headed  god  Kncph  is  represented  seated,  and  at 
work  on  a  potter  s  wheel,  with  a  group  of  lueroglj-phics 
over  his  head,  which  have  been  thus  translated.  Mr. 
George  R  Glidilon,  atlopting  the  version  of  Dr.  W.  C\ 
Taylor,  reads  thus :  **  Kuum  the  C*reator,  on  his  wheel, 
moulds  the  divine  members  of  Osiris  (the  tj^Kj  of 
man)  in  the  shining  house  of  life,  or  the  solar  disk*"' 
Mr,  Birch  of  the  British  Museum  furnishes  this  very 
different  reading  of  the  same  hieroglyphic  inscription  : 
*•  Phtah  Totonem,  the  father  of  begiimings,  is  setting  in 
motion  the  egg  of  the  sun  and  moon,  director  of  the 
gods  of  the  upjHir  world."*  Without  the  pictorial  symlx)l 
of  the  divine  ram-headed  potter,  significant  to  all  eyes, 
it  may  Ixi  doubteil  if  the  two  readings  would  have  even 
presented  such  slight  corres}K)ndence  as  they  do.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  Prescott,  after  com 
menting  on  the  Palenijue  writing  as  exhil)iting  an  ml- 
vanced  stage  of  the  art,  with  little  in<lications  of  anything 
more  than  the  common  elements  of  such  writing  to 
connect  it  with  Egyptian  hien»glyphics,  atlds  :  "Tliat 
iln  mysterious  im|N)rt  will  ever  1k.»  deciphered  is  sciircely 
to  be  expected.  The  language  of  the  race*  who  employed 
it,  the  race  itself,  is  unknown.  And  it  is  not  likely  tliat 
another  Rosetta  Stone  will  be  found  with  its  trilingual 
inscription  to  supply  the  meiins  of  com|»arison,  and  to 
guide  the  Americiin  ChanipoUion  in  the  {nith  t»f  tlimovery." 

*  Amtient  fUjyiH,  Tith  KiliUoii,  |>.  *JH 

'  Anin«U]^  aimI  ik>iiomi'ii  AHtHiHiti^*,  Bntish  .MuMum.  p   l.t 
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Among  the  examples  of  ancient  picture-writing  illus- 
trated in  Lord  Kingsborough's  elaborate  work  on  Mexican 
antiquities,  the  moat  curious  of  all  is  the  Drestlcn  codex, 
to  which  Prescott  directs  special  attention  as  bearing 
scarcely  any  traces  of  a  common  origin  with  the  highly 
coloured  and  fantastic  picturings  of  the  Aztec  manu- 
Bcripts.  The  figures  of  objects,  though  delicately  drawn, 
frequently  consist  of  arbitrary  or  nondescript  designs, 
and  as  Prescott  says,   "are  possibly  phonetic.     Their 
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regular  arrangement  is  quite  equal  to  the  Egyptian. 
The  whole  infers  a  much  higher  civilisation  than  the 
Aztec,  and  offers  abundant  food  for  curious  speculation." 
Many  of  them  are,  indeed,  pictorial  representations  ac- 
companied by  hieroglyphic  characters  arranged  in  lines, 
as  though  constituting  a  written  commentary  or  descrip- 
tion accompanied  with  numerical  notation,  and  certainly 
suggest  a  resemblance  to  the  Palenque  hieroglyphics 
which  is  totally  wanting  in  the  Mexican  paintings.  Nor 
is  there  any  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  the 
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traces  of  a  higher  Toltec  civilisation  survived,  and  exer- 
cised its  ameliorating  influences  on  the  fierce  Aztec 
conqaeroTB.  In  the  Accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  45), 
copied  £rom  Lord  Kingsborough's  version  of  the  Dresden 
codex,  it  seems  in  no  degree  irreconcilable  with  the 
traces  of  a  higher  antiquity  in  the  ruined  cities  of 
Central  America,  that  we  have  here  an  example  of  the 
written  characters  which  figure  on  the  sculptured  tablets 
of  Palenque. 

Compared  with  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  ancient 
Central  America,  or  even  the  ruder  picture-writing  of 
the  Aztecs,  the  Peruvian  «cienee  of  the  quipus  was  a 
most  primitive  and  barbarous  sulistitute.  The  word 
quipu  signified  a  knot ;  and  the  (juipu  in  use  for  re- 
cording fu^-ts,  or  committing  ideas  to  mfe  keeping  for 
transmission  t<^  future  generations,  consisted  of  a  cord  of 
different-coloured  striug.H,  to  which  a  numl^er  of  other 
cords  were  attach«Ml,  <listiiiguished  by  their  colours. 
With  these  specific  icleas  were  associated.  Thus  yellow 
denoted  gold  and  all  the  allied  i<leas  ;  ichite,  silver  or 
peace  ;  red,  war  or  soldiers  ;  f/rcen,  maize  or  agriculture, 
etc  ;  and  each  quipu  was  in  the  care  of  its  own  Quipu- 
camayoc  or  keeiHT,  by  whom  its  reconls  were  interpreted 
in  any  dou1)tful  case.  rjx)n  the  conLs  the  re<]uisitc 
number  of  knots  were  niiule,  and  when  used  for  arith- 
metical puq)ost.»s,  tliey  <!ould  \hi  combine<l  to  n^present 
any  series  of  numl>ers,  and  were  usetl  in  difficult  com- 
putations with  great  facility.  In  thoir  arithmetical 
system  a  single  knot  meant  trn  ;  two  single  knots 
t^^igi'ther,  ^/v;</// ;  a  knot  doul»ltMl  and  intertwineil,  one 
hundred  ;  tripled  after  the  same  fiu^hion,  one  thuUMind  ; 
and  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  of  such,  tico  hundretl^ 
tito  thousand,  etc.  The  colour,  the  moile  of  intertwining 
the  knots,  the  twist  of  the  conl,  the  distance  of  the  knot 
from  the  main  conl,  or  of  the  several  knots  from  each 

VOL.  II.  K 
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other,  had  each  a  special  significance,  indispensable  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  quipu.  By  means  of 
such  records,  well-trained  officials  kept  registers  of  the 
census  and  military  rolls,  accounts  of  the  revenues,  and 
much  other  important  statistical  information.  Each 
province  had  its  own  registrars,  with  varying  details 
suited  to  the  specialities  of  their  district,  its  form  of 
tribute,  or  the  nature  of  its  mineral,  pastoral,  or  agricul- 
tural resources ;  and  the  interpretation  of  the  national 
quipus  required  the  aid  of  registrars  from  many  remote 
provinces.  Annalists,  chroniclers,  genealogists,  and  poets 
were  all  trained  to  transmit  by  oral  tradition  the  chain 
of  facts  or  ideas  associated  with  the  arbitrary  signs  of 
the  quipus,  and  by  the  like  means  information  of  every 
kind  was  perpetuated.  Acosta  mentions  that  he  saw  a 
woman  with  a  handful  of  knotted  strings  of  diverse 
colours,  which  she  said  contained  a  general  confession 
of  her  life.  With  the  fall  of  Montezuma's  empire,  its 
picture-writings  were  abandoned  to  the  same  fate  as  the 
Arabic  manuscripts  of  Granada,  and  only  a  few  imperfect 
fragments  or  chance  copies  have  survived  to  reflect  the 
ingenuity  and  determine  the  progress  of  Aztec  culture. 
But  the  rude  system  of  the  Peruvian  quipu  perished  with 
its  keepers  ;  and  a  fragment  of  pottery,  or  the  masonry 
of  a  ruined  roadway  station,  is  more*  eloquent  for  us 
than  all  the  many-coloured  and  knotted  registers  of  the 
Incas  could  be.  But  in  another  respect,  the  quipus  of 
the  Peruvians  have  a  singular  interest  for  us,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  remarkable  correspondence 
between  them  and  the  wampum  in  use  by  the  American 
Indians  for  a  similar  pui-pose.  Boturini,  indeed,  dis- 
covered a  specimen  of  the  quipu  in  Tlascala,  which  had 
nearly  fallen  to  pieces  with  age ;  and  both  M'Culloch 
and  Prescott  only  reject  his  inference  that  the  ancient 
Mexicans  were  acquainted  with  the  Peruvian  mode  of 
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recording  eveuUs  by  assuming  the  Tlascalun  quipu  to 
have  been  an  Indian  wampum  I>elt.  But  altogether 
apart  from  this  solitary  specimen,  the  close  correspond- 
ence between  the  Peruvian  quipus  and  the  Indian  wam- 
pum belts,  and  th<*ir  use  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
way  for  the  purpose  of  registering  events,  pi*esent  coin- 
cidences too  remarkable  to  be  hastily  assumed  as  mere 
accidental  resemblances.  Nor  is  our  wonder  diminished, 
when  it  is  borne  in  remembrance  that  the  wampum  belt 
of  the  North  Amtirican  Indian  seems  to  reproduce  the 
arbitrary  mnemonic  system  of  Peru,  alongside  of  a  imi- 
versally  recognised  and  totally  indoi>endent  native  system 
of  picture-writing. 

But  before  comparing  the  almost  identical  memona 
technica  of  the  southern  Peruvians  and  northern  Indians, 
it  Lb  important  to  asceitain  precisi»ly  the  actual  acquire- 
ments and  usages  of  the  Peruvians  in  relation  to  painting 
or  picture  writing.  Prt^scott,  indeed,  assumes  their  total 
ignorance  in  this  resjK^rt,  and  derives  from  it  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  entirely  distinct  origin  of  all  the 
characteristic  elements  of  Peruvian  and  Mexican  civili- 
sation.' But  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  |H'ople  skilled  in 
modelling  in  day  the  copi«\s  of  every  familiar  object  in 
nature,  aind  siKirting  with  an  exul)erant  fancy  in  endless 
grotesque  and  ingenious  devices  ;  and  who,  moreover, 
painted  their  jM)tter}'  and  wove  their  jKirti-ooloured 
dresses  with  considerable  taste  and  gn»at  variety  of 
pattern  :  should  have  made  no  attempt  at  dniwing  or 
INiinting  on  appive-pajier  or  i*anva.H.  Humboldt,  who 
notices  the  discov<»r}'  of  bundles,  or  books  of  pieture- 
records  among  the  Panoe  Indians  of  South  America  to 
the  east  of  the  Andes,*  puts  this  In^yond  question.  "  It 
has  recently  l>een  doubted,**  he  renuirks  in  a  supplc- 

*  ComjueM  of  /Vii.  ».  I.  ch.  ir.  p   I*.* I 

'  Humholdi'i  Rfsi^rck^s,  Lomlon,  1814.  toL  i   p   174 
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mentary  note,  "  whether  the  Peru\dans  were  acquainted 
with  symbolic  paintings  in  addition  to  their  quipxis,  A 
passage  taken  from  the  Origen  de  los  Indios  del  Nuevo 
Mundo  (Valencia,  1610,  p.  91),  leaves  no  imcertainty 
on  this  point.  After  speaking  of  the  Mexican  hiero- 
glyphics. Father  Garcia  adds  :  *  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Conquest,  the  Indians  of  Peru  made  their  confessions  by 
paintings  and  characters,  which  indicated  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  sins  committed  against  these  com- 
mandments/ Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  Peruvians 
made  use  of  symbolic  paintings;  but  that  these  were 
more  grotesque  than  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  that  the  people  generally  made  use  of  knots  or 
quiptis"^  It  was  not,  therefore,  because  of  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  rude  picture-writing,  equivalent,  probably,  to 
all  that  was  eflFected  by  the  Aztec  chronicler  in  the  de- 
piction of  sensible  objects  with  their  associated  ideas, 
that  the  Peruvians  adhered  by  preference  to  their  quipus. 
The  rudest  picture-writing  is,  indeed,  far  before  the  most 
perfect  system  of  quipus  as  a  germ  of  possible  develop- 
ment But  if  we  look,  for  example,  at  the  "  Lawsuit  in 
Hieroglyphical  Writing,''  engraved  by  Humboldt,  a  docu- 
ment prepared  for  pleading  and  evidence  before  a  legal 
tribunal,  we  find  no  series  of  word-symbols  setting  forth 
the  case,  but  a  mere  ground-plan  accompanied  by  picto- 
rial references  to  the  parties,  and  some  leading  points  in 
the  suit,  which  must  have  depended  almost  as  entirely 
on  memory  and  the  association  of  ideas  for  its  practical 
use  as  the  parti-coloured  and  knotted  quipus  in  the 
hands  of  well-trained  Peruvian  amautas. 

Bearing  in  remembrance,  then,  the  perfection  to  which 
the  use  of  the  quipu  had  been  brought  by  a  well  system- 
atized training  and  division  of  labour,  and  the  faith 
reposed  in  its  accuracy  in  the  most  practical  questions 

'  Humboldt's  BesearcheJty  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
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of  Peruvian  reckoning  and  Btatistics,  let  us  now  inquire 
what  the  Indian  wampum  was  in  its  most  {)erfect  form 
and  use.  The  germs  of  a  possible  native  civilisation 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  are  naturally 
to  be  sought  for  in  that  remarkable  league  of  the  Iroquois, 
by  which  the  conquests  of  France  were  so  effectually 
arrested  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  among 
the  mem1)ers  of  that  league  we  find  the  wampimi  belt  in 
use  for  all  their  most  sacred  and  imporUiiit  reconls.  By 
means  of  the  wampum  the  laws  of  the  I-iCiigue  were 
recorded,  and  every  contract  or  treaty  was  defined  and 
guaranteed. 

Wampum  consists  of  l>eads  of  different  colours  strung 
together,  and  generally  woven  into  a  Mt.  Hubbard 
de8cril)es  it  as  "of  two  sorts,  white  and  purple.  The 
white  is  workt»d,  out  of  the  inside  of  the  great  concho, 
into  the  form  of  a  l)ead,  and  pM»rf orated  to  string  on  leather. 
The  purple  is  worked  out  of  the  inside  of  the  muscle 
sbelL  They  are  woven  as  l)roa<l  as  one's  hand,  and  about 
two  feet  long.  Tlu»se  they  call  l)elts,  and  give  and  re 
ceive  at  their  treaties  as  the  seals  of  their  friendship.'** 
The  colours  of  the  wampum,  however,  and  indeed  its 
whole  material,  varied  at  different  jwriods  and  among 
diverse  tril>es.  One  singularly  interesting  exam]>le  of  its 
use  as  the  evidence  and  sole  title-deed  of  an  extensive 
transfer  of  land,  was  presi»r\e<l  in  England,  until  very 
recent  years,  by  Mr.  Granville  John  Penn,  a  descendant 
of  William  Pcnn,  and  is  now  in  tlie  cabinet  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  Wit  of  wam- 
pum deliven^il  by  tlu^  Lenni-Ix*nai>e  siichems  to  the 
founder  of  Peunsylvaniii,  at  "  the  Gn»at  Tn»aty,"  un^ler 
the  elm-tree  at  Shackamox  in  1082.  After  having  Ikhju 
banded  do^^^i  for  generations  in  the  founders  family,  it 
was  pre»ente<l  t4)  the  Hisiorieal  S^cii'ty  of  Philadelphia 
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in  1857.  It  is  composed  of  eighteen  strings  of  wampum, 
formed  of  white  and  violet  beads  worked  upon  leathcT 
thongs  ;  and  the  whole  is  woven  into  a  belt  twenty-eight 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  broad.  On  this  five 
patterns  are  worked  in  violet  beads  on  a  white  ground, 
and  in  the  centre  Penn  is  represented  taking  the  hand  of 
the  Indian  sachem  :  the  former  being  the  larger  figure  of 
the  two,  and  indicated  by  his  European  head-dress.^ 

In  1675  the  famous  war  of  the  New  England  chief, 
Metacomet,  the  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  —  better 
known  as  King  Philip, — broke  out,  and  threatened  for  a 
time  the  extermination  of  the  colonists.  Before  its  close, 
thirteen  towns  in  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Rhode 
Island  Lad  been  destroyed,  and  scarcely  a  family  in  New 
England  had  escaped  the  loss  of  some  of  its  members. 
When  at  length  Philip  had  fallen,  and  the  hostile  tribes 
were  almost  exterminated,  Annawon,  an  aged  chief,  one 
of  the  last  surviving  sachems  of  the  Wampanoags,  ap- 
proached Captain  Church,  the  leader  of  the  colonists,  and 
thus  addressed  him :  "  Great  Captain,  you  have  killed 
Phihp,  and  conquered  his  country.  I  and  my  company 
are  the  last  that  war  against  the  EngHsh.  You  have 
ended  the  war,  and  therefore  these  belong  to  you."  He 
then  handed  to  him  two  broad  belts  elabomtely  worked 
in  wampum,  "edged  with  red  hair  from  the  Mahog's 
country."  One  of  them  reached  from  the  shoulders 
nearly  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
New  England  tribes,  who  had  now  fought  their  last  fight. 
They  were  pitilessly  extenninated.  Old  Annawon  him- 
self was  put  to  death,  along  with  Tispaquin,  the  last  of 
Philip's  great  sachems,  and  all  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  active  in  the  war.  The  remainder  were  sold  as 
slaves,  inchiding  a  poor  Ijoy,  the  son  of  Philip,  whose 

^  This  wampum  belt  is  accurately  figured,  the  size  of  the  original,  iu  tlitt 
Memoirs  of  the  HMorical  Society  of  Pennsylvania^  vol.  vi. 
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only  crime  was  hiA  relationship  to  the  great  chief.  After 
keen  diacuAsion  aa  tx>  hia  fate,  in  which  Increaae  Mather 
pleaded  against  mercy,  the  l)oy  s  life  was  spared.  The 
New  England  divine  urged  the  case  of  Hadad,  of  the 
king's  seed  in  Edom,  spared  as  a  little  child,  when  Joab, 
the  captain  of  the  host^  had  smitten  every  male  among 
the  Edomites,  who  survived  to  rise  up  as  the  adversary 
of  Solomon,  when  he  heard  in  Egypt  that  David  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  Joab,  tiie  captain  of  the  host,  was 
dead.  Tlie  son  of  the  grt.^at  Wampiinoag  sachem  was 
finally  sent  as  a  slave  to  B«*nuuda,  fi-om  whence  he  never 
returned  to  dispute  the  possession  of  his  fathers  wam- 
pum, and  the  rights  of  whii^h  it  was  the  symbol. 

The  original  Wampum  of  the  Iroquois,  in  whieh  the 
laws  of  the  League  were  reconled,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Morgan,  in  his  histor)'  of  the  League,  as  made 
of  spiral  fresh  water  shells,  which  were  strung  on  deer- 
skin strings  or  sinews,  an<l  the  strands  braided  into  belta^ 
or  simply  united  into  strings.  His  narrative  of  the  mode 
of  using  tliese  northern  quipus  will  l)est  illustrate  the 
close  analogies  they  present  to  those  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent. IX»scribing  the  great  councils  of  the  League,  he 
•ays :  "  The  laws  explained  at  different  stages  of  the 
ceremonial  were  repeatecl  from  strings  of  wampum,  into 
which  they  had  Ipeeu  talked  at  the  time  of  their  enact 
ment.  In  thr  Indian  method  of  rxpn^ssing  the  idea,  the 
string  or  the  l)elt  can  tell,  by  means  of  an  inteqireter, 
the  exact  law  or  tninsaction  of  which  it  was  made,  at  the 
time,  the  sole  evi(h»nrc.  It  o|)cnites  upon  the  principle 
of  association,  and  thus  seeks  to  give  fiilelity  to  the 
memory.  These  strings  and  l>elts  wore  the  only  visible 
records  of  the  InN|uoiH,  and  were  t)f  no  use  except  by  the 
aid  of  those  sp4vial  pt^rsonnges  who  couhl  draw  forth  the 
secret  reconin  locked  up  in  their  n»membnince.*' *     There 

'   L^tigMt  of  tKt  iro^ois,  p   120. 
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was,  accordingly,  a  sachem  specially  constituted  as 
"Keeper  of  the  Wampum ;''  and  verbal  promises,  inter- 
changed either  among  themselves  or  with  foreign  tribes, 
were  regarded  as  of  little  moment  if  no  strings  or  belts 
had  been  employed  to  ratify  them  and  secure  their  re- 
membrance. Sir  William  Johnston  records,  as  the  result 
of  his  experience  :  "  They  regard  no  message  or  invita- 
tion, be  it  of  what  consequence  it  will,  unless  attended 
or  confirmed  by  strings  or  belts  of  wampum,  which  they 
look  upon  as  we  our  letters,  or  rather  bonds/'  ^  A  belt 
of  wampum  was  also  used  at  their  festivals,  when  a 
council  of  repentance  preceded  the  rejoicings,  and  public 
confession  of  faults,  with  the  pledge  of  amendment,  was 
put  on  record  by  its  means. 

The  resemblance  between  the  two  systems  of  the  quipu 
and  wampum,  with  their  appointed  keepers,  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  national  chronicles  and  enactments  by 
means  of  these  as  nmemonic  guides,  is  so  remarkable,  as 
to  appear  highly  suggestive  of  a  common  origin  ;  how- 
ever remotely  we  may  be  compelled  to  seek  for  that 
dividing  line  on  which  the  essentially  distinct  elements 
of  picture-writing  and  recording  by  an  arbitrary  associa- 
tion of  ideas  met,  as  it  were,  and  exchanged  their  diverse 
modes  of  giving  form  and  perpetuity  to  fleeting  words. 
The  picture-writing  is  of  indigenous  growth  among  the 
northern  tribes,  the  quipu  seems  no  less  essentially  native 
to  Peru ;  but  we  are  not  without  some  faint  indications 
of  a  source  other  than  the  northern  forest  Indian,  from 
whence  his  mode  of  quipu-registering  and  ratification  of 
contracts  may  have  been  derived  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  from 
whence  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  northern  continent  may 
have  borrowed  this  product  of  the  immature  civilisation 
of  the  Peruvian  Cordilleras.  In  the  great  sepulchral 
mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  relics  of  art  present 

*  Documents  relating  to  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.  p.  624. 
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great  uniformity  of  character ;  and  among  these,  l)ead8 
of  tdiell,  bone,  and  other  materials,  have  been  found  in 
greater  quantities  than  seems  to  l)e  readily  accounted  for 
88  mere  }>ersomd  ornaments.  In  the  Grave  Creek  Mound 
the  sht^ll-beads,  such  as  constituted  the  wampum  of  the 
foreflt  tribes,  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand ;  and  it  seems  ningulariy  consistent  with  tlie  |)artial 
civilisation  of  the  ancient  Alound-Buildere  that,  in  such 
deposits  of  shell-beada,  we  have  the  relics  of  si»puh'lirsd 
records  which  con8titute<l  the  scroll  of  fame  of  the  illustri- 
ous dead,  or  copies  of  the  nationjJ  archives  deposited  with 
the  great  Siic'licm  to  whose  wisdom  or  pn)we8S  the  sjifety 
of  his  people  had  been  due.  The  wampum  chronicle, 
unstrung  by  Tim(?s  own  deraying  fingei-s,  seems  no  un- 
meet inscription  for  the  nameless  dead  over  whom  the 
great  earth-pyramid  was  reaR^l.  The  memf)ries  once 
asso^'iated  with  its  many  strings  have  irrt»covend>ly 
{Missed  away  ;  yet  not  more  so  than  the  annals  of  the 
civilized  Incas  ;  stored  up  in  their  many-coloured  skeins 
of  knotted  threads  ;  or  even,  perhaps,  than  the  s<!ulptured 
inscriptions  of  Copan  or  Pah*n<jue,  which  mo<*k  us  with 
their  voiceless  mysteries.  The  Peruvian  (juipu  si»r\*eil, 
as  we  know,  like  an  abacus,  for  facilitating  the  most 
elaborate  computati4)ns  of  tlu»  census,  n» venues,  and 
official  re^i>ters  of  the  huas  ;  ami  in  its  northern  form 
of  1>ead-wampum  it  may  liav(»  e<|ually  suttic'ed  for  the 
scale  mid  mt»nsunition  of  the  peat  earthworks.  Ihit  one 
other  striking  element  of  pandlelism  in  the  <'ivilisation  of 
the  Mouml-Huilders  and  Peruvians  is  the  apparent  |m>»- 
HCssion  by  lH)th  of  the  Iwdanee  ami  re<'ognis4Hl  standanls 
of  weight.  The  pfiiannular  cop|K»r  rings,  found  alike  in 
the  R4*pulchnd  mounds  nnd  (»n  the  nH»und  altars,  prove 
u<»t  only  t4)  ('orrespoihl  in  siz<»  but  in  weight.  In  dia 
mi'ter  thev  me^isun*  2**.»  inches ;  in  thickness  0*4  ;  and 
whi*n  jKrfi»ct  wt»igh  exaetly  four  t»uncc*s  eaeh.     Ten  cojh 
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per  rings  thus  uniform  in  weight  and  dimensions  lay  in 
two  heaps  of  five  each,  on  an  altar  under  one  of  the 
sacrificial  mounds  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  tempting  us  to 
recognise  in  their  numbers,  weight,  and  measurements, 
not  only  evidences  of  a  long-extinct  civiKsation,  but  the 
memorials  of  a  decimal  system  of  numeration.^ 

'  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mistiasippi  Valley,  pp.  157,  204. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

ASTECOLVMBIAN  TRACES.  COLOXJZATION. 

The  year  1492  markn  iu  many  important  renpecta  tlie 
d(>8e  of  the  UM  Worldrt  ancient,  the  l)eginning  of  it8 
mcMiern  hijitory.  But  for  the  native  of  the  TrauBatlantic 
hemisphere  it  is  the  dawn  of  all  definite  annals.  It  con 
stitutes  for  Ameriea  wliat  the  era  of  Julius  Caesars  land 
ing  is  for  Britain  :  the  lifting  of  the  veil  Ix^hind  whieh 
lay  unrecorded  centuries  of  national  stor}-.  and  the  ad- 
miftsion  into  the  great  family  of  nations  of  those  who 
there,  isolatcnl  and  apart,  had  through  unnuniberc<l 
{fc^nerations  enacte<l  the  dnima  of  histor}'. 

In  previous  chaptfrs  some  attempt  has  l>een  made  to 
look  upon  that  past,  which,  thtuigh  rt»latively  spi^aking  so 
modem,  is  nevertht»lt»ss  remoter  fn>m  all  our  precon- 
ceived ideas  and  sympathies  than  the  oM  Roman  worid. 
The  fifteenth  c(»ntur>'  is,  in  fact,  as  ancient  for  America 
as  the  first  century  is  for  Britain,  or  B.<'.  2000  for  Eg}'pt. 
No  womler,  therefore,  that  <»very  glimpse  of  a  fancied 
memorial  of  ante-('oluml»ian  relations  with  the  Old 
Worhl  sluadd  present  a  f:is<!inating  charm  to  the  Ame- 
rican archaeologist  ;  or  that  even  a  |Kirdonalile  cTcdulity 
should  occ^nionally  Ih»  exen-ise<l  in  the  rei'epti«m  of  any 
apparent  evidence  of  such  intrusive  anticjuities  disi*h>Hing 
themselves  among  ndics  of  al>original  native  arts.  •*  He 
who  calls  what  has  vanishe<l  l«ck  into  being  enjoys  a 
blifls  like  that  of  creating  ;"  so  says  the  great  Nieliuhr, 
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himself  foremost  among  those  wlio  have  revelled  in  this 
bliss  of  resuscitating  the  long-buried  past.    But  to  the 
impulse  which  such  a  generous  ambition  awakens  has 
been  added  the  no  less  influential  stimulus  of  national 
pride   and  emulation,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
World.     To  such  combined  motives  we  owe  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  not  only  the  Antiquitates  AmericancB,  and 
the  Gronlaiid's  Jlistoriske  Mindesmcerker  of  the  Danish 
antiquaries  ;  but  also  a  singular  harvest  reaped  on  Ame- 
rican soil,  from  the  novel  impetus  to  which  the  former 
of  these  publications  has  given  rise.    The  idea  of  ancient 
intercourse  between  America  and  Europe  is  not  indeed 
of  such  recent  growth.     It  mingles  with  the  very  earliest 
study  of  Mexican  antiquities,  and  was  indeed  inseparable 
from  that  recognition  of  the  American  race,  as  in  the 
strictest   meaning  of  the  term  of  one  blood  with  the 
whole  himian  family,  which  has  only  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged within  very  recent  years.     One  favourite  idea, 
accordingly,  long  found   acceptance,  which  traced  the 
peopling  of  the  American  continent  to  the  long-sought 
ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  discovered  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages Hebrew  words  and  idioms,  and  in  native  customs 
reUcs  of  the  ancient  Jewish  ceremonial  rites.     Still  older 
traces  have  been  sought  in  the  lost  Island  of  Atlantis  ; 
in  the  obscure  allusions  of  Herodotus,  Plato,  Seneca, 
Pliny,  and  other  classical  writers,  to  mythic  islands  or 
continents  in  that  Atlantic  Ocean  which  swept  away  in 
undefined  vastness  beyond  the  western  verge  of  their 
world  ;  in  the  Ophir,  to  which  the  ships  of  Tyre,  manned 
by  servants  of  Hiram,  "  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,'' 
sailed  for  gold  and  algum  trees,  for  Solomon's  great 
works ;  in  the  Antilla  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  a  Car- 
thaginian discovery;  and  in  that  other  obscure  island 
which  Diodorus  Siculus  assigns  to  the  same  Carthaginian 
voyagers,   as   a   secret  reserved  for  their  own  behoof. 
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should  fate  ever  com|)el  them  to  abandon  their  African 
homes. 

Again,  the  probabilities  of  undesigned  intrusion  of 
early  colonists  on  tlie  New  World,  from  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  find  confirmation  from  various  indepen- 
dent sources.  According  to  Pliny,  Hanno  preceded 
Vasco  de  Gama  by  some  two  thousand  years  in  the  jms- 
sage  of  the  Cape,  reaching  the  coast  of  Arabia  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Again,  in  ol>edience  to  the 
commands  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  cir.  ac.  fi 00,  Phoenician 
voyagers  effected  the  circumnavigation  of  the  African 
continent  in  the  op|)osite  direction  :  siiiling  from  a  port 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  reaching  the  Nile  through  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  account  of  the  latter  voyage 
is  given  by  Herodotus  with  circumstantiid  minuteness ; 
and  the  cautious  Huml>oldt  has  looked  with  sufKcient 
favour  on  such  namitivcs  to  induce  him  to  credit  the 
Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  circumnavigations  of  Africa. 
This  granted,  it  follows  from  sucli  prolonged  Atlantic 
voyages,  not  only  tliat  Madeira,  the  Canary,  and  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  but  even  the  Azores,  may  have  lx*en 
among  the  Cartluiginian  discoveries  referred  to  by  Aris- 
totle. HumlM»ldt,  indeed,  assigns  n*asons  entirc»ly  satis- 
factory to  his  own  mind  for  Ix'lieving  that  the  Canary 
Islands  at  least  were  known,  not  only  to  the  Pha»nicians 
and  (*arthaginians,  but  also  to  the  (rrrcks  and  Romans, 
an<l,  as  he  adds,  '*  jKThaps  even  to  tlie  Etruscans." 
Northwanl  to  thr  Tin  Ishmds  of  the  English  Channel,  as 
well  as  southwanl  U'vond  Cape  Venle,  aiToss  the  stormy 
Bay  of  IJiway  ami  tht»  (lulf  of  Guinea,  the  anrient 
voyagrrs  of  Tyn*  and  Carthage  siiiUnl  into  the  wide  wjiste 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  from  our  knowUnlgi'  of  the  winds 
and  currents  of  that  o<*tan,  it  is  manifestly  no  incon- 
ceivable thing  that  some  of  tln»st»  venturous  voyagers 
ahouKl  have  Ikh-ii  driven  out  of  thtMr  eours4*,  and  landed 
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on  more  than  one  point  of  the  American  continent.  To 
such  an  accidental  landing  America  may  be  said  to  owe 
its  name.  Pedro  Alvares  de  Cabral,  sailing  in  command 
of  a  Portuguese  fleet  in  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  eastern  route  just  rediscovered  by  Vasco  de 
Gama,  was  carried  by  the  equatorial  current  so  far  to  the 
west  of  his  intended  course  that  he  found  himself  un- 
expectedly in  sight  of  land,  in  10°  s.  latitude,  thereby 
discovering  Brazil.  The  king  of  Portugal  thereupon 
despatched  the  Florentine,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  ex- 
plored the  coast,  prepared  a  map  of  it,  and  thereby 
achieved  the  honour,  more  justly  due  to  Columbus,  of 
giving  his  name  to  the  new  continent.  So  recently  as 
1833  the  wreck  of  a  Japanese  junk  on  the  coast  of 
Oregon  showed  how,  in  like  manner,  across  the  wider 
waste  of  the  Pacific,  the  natives  of  the  Old  World  may 
have  been  borne  to  plant  the  germs  of  a  new  popula- 
tion, or  to  leave  the  memorials  of  Asiatic  civilisation  on 
American  shores. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  altogether  without  reason  that  the 
obscure  and  vague  references  of  classic  writers  to  lands 
l3riiig  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  have  had  an  ex- 
aggerated value  assigned  to  them.  The  conviction  of 
some  ancient  intercoui'se  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  has  furnished  a  fruitful  theme  for  speculation, 
almost  from  the  year  in  which  the  Genoese  voyager 
achieved  his  long-cherished  dream  of  discovery.  It  has 
only  required  the  asserted  recovery  of  Egyptian,  Phoe- 
nician, or  Punic  traces  of  graphic  or  plastic  art,  to  revive 
the  faith  in  an  American  commonwealth  old  as  that 
Atlantis  which  the  Egyptian  priesthood  told  of  to  Solon 
as  even  then  among  the  things  of  an  ancient  past. 

Such  speculations  have  been  discussed  in  all  their 
changing  forms,  and  investigated  with  loving  enthusiasm, 
though  ever  proving  intangible  when  pressed  to  any 
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practical  deduction.  In  Humboldt  s  Researches  \&  en- 
graved a  fragment  of  a  Buppoeed  inncription  copied  by 
Ranfion  Bueno,  a  Francisc^an  monk,  from  a  block  of 
granite  which  he  discovered  in  a  cavern  in  the  mountain 
chain  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  Unfortu- 
nately, Humboldt  was  unable  to  inspect  it  for  himself. 
Possibly  it  would  have  provecl  only  the  natural  markings 
on  a  block  of  graphic  granite.  He  remarks  of  the  copy 
furnished  him  by  the  monk  :  ''  iSome  resemblance  to  the 
Phoenician  alphaijet  may  I)e  discovered  in  these  charac- 
ters, but  I  much  doubt  whether  the  good  monk,  who 
seemed  to  be  but  little  interested  about  this  pretended 
inscription,  had  copied  it  very  carefully."  Not  much 
could  be  nuule  out  of  *'  Phaniician*'  characters  heralded 
in  this  fashion.  But  the  ap|>earance  in  1837  of  the 
Aniiquitates  Affiencaiup^  sive  scriptures  septentrionales 
rerum  ante'Columhiarum  in  Amenca^  issued  by  the 
Royal  So4:iety  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Coj>enhagen, 
under  the  h^amed  edit4)i-ship  of  Professor  Charles  Chris- 
tian Rafn,  produced  an  entire  revolution,  alike  in  the 
form  and  the  reception  of  illustrntions  of  ante-Columbian 
American  history.  While  the  publication  of  that  work 
gave  a  fresh  interest  to  the  vaguest  intimations  of  a 
dubious  past,  it  K»cnied  to  supersede  them  by  tangible 
disclosures,  which,  tliouj^h  "but  of  yestenlay"  in  com 
parison  with  such  mytiiii*  antiquities  as  the  Eg}'ptiaui 
Atlantis,  nevertheless  adde*!  some  live  centuries  to  the 
histor}'  of  the  New  World.  Fn»m  the  apiK*aninee  of  the 
Aniiquitates  Americatup^  aeri»nlinjijly,  may  1h»  dated  the 
B)*stematic  n*s4)lve  of  Ameriean  anti(|uaries  and  historians 
to  find  evidence  of  intercourse  with  the  ancient  world 
])rior  to  that  n?cent  year  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  which 
the  wean  revealed  its  great  siniret  to  Columbus. 

From  the  literary  memorials  of  the  old  Norsemen,  thus 
brought  to  light,  we  glean  sufiicient  evidence  to  phic*e 
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beyond  doubt,  not  only  the  discovery  and  colonization  of 
Greenland,  by  Eric  the  Red — apparently  in  the  year 
985, — but  also  the  exploration  of  more  southern  lands, 
some  of  which,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  must  have  formed 
part  of  the  American  continent.  Of  the  authenticity  of 
the  manuscripts  from  whence  these  narratives  are  derived 
there  is  not  the  slightest  room  for  question ;  and  the 
accounts  which  some  of  them  furnish  are  so  simple,  natu- 
ral, and  devoid  of  anything  extravagant  or  improbable, 
that  the  internal  evidence  of  genuineness  is  worthy  of 
great  consideration.  The  exuberant  fancy  of  the  North- 
men, which  revels  in  their  mythology  and  songs,  would 
have  constructed  a  very  diflFerent  tale  had  it  been  em- 
ployed in  the  invention  of  a  southern  continent  for  the 
dreams  of  Icelandic  and  Greenland  rovers.  Some  of  the 
latter  Sagas  do,  indeed,  present  so  much  resemblance  in 
their  tales  of  discovery  to  those  of  older  date,  as  to  look 
like  a  mere  varied  repetition  of  the  original  narrative 
with  a  change  of  actors,  such  as  might  result  from  dif- 
ferent versions  of  an  account  transmitted  for  a  time  by 
oral  tradition  before  being  committed  to  writing.  But, 
with  all  reasonable  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  details, 
there  is  the  strongest  probability  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  American  Vinland  of  the  Northmen. 

About  the  year  1000 — when  Saint  Olaf  was, intro- 
ducing Christianity  into  the  Norse  fatherland, — Leif,  a 
son  of  Eric,  the  founder  of  the  first  Greenland  colony,  is 
stated  in  the  old  Eric  Saga  to  have  sailed  from  Ericsfiord 
or  other  Greenland  port,  in  quest  of  southern  lands 
already  reported  as  seen  by  Bjami  Herjulfson.  Pursuing 
his  voyage  of  discovery,  Leif  landed  on  a  barren  coast 
where  no  green  was  to  be  seen ;  but  a  great  plain  covered 
with  flat  stones  stretched  from  the  sea  inward  to  a  lofty 
range  of  ice-clad  mountains.  To  this  he  gave  the  name 
of  Helluland,  from  hella^  a  flat  stone  ;  and  the  modern 
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Danish  editor  conceives  he  finds  in  such  characteristics 
sufficient  evidence  to  identify  it  with  Newfoundknd. 
The  next  point  touched  presented  a  low  shore  of  white 
sand ;  and  stretching  away  l»eyond  this  was  a  level 
country  covered  with  forest,  to  whi<:h  Leif  gave  the  name 
of  Markland,  or  WocKlland.  This,  which,  so  far  as  the 
name  or  description  can  guide  us,  might  be  anywhere  on 
the  American  coast,  is  supposed  by  the  Danish  editor  of 
the  AntiquitcUes  AmericancF  to  have  been  Nova  Scotia. 
After  leaving  Markland  the  voyagers  were  two  days  at 
sea  Ijefore  they  again  wiw  hmd,  and  of  this  the  only  char- 
acteristic note<l  was  that  the  dew  u{K)n  the  grass  tasted 
sweet  But  this  lias  boen  iinsumed  jis  sufficient  evidence 
that  Nantucket,  where  honey-<lew  abounds,  is  the  place 
referred  to.  Their  further  course  shorewanl,  and  up  a 
river  into  the  lake  fn)m  which  it  flowed,  is  supposed  to 
have  Wn  up  the  Pacasset  River  to  Mount  Hojie  Bay ; 
and  there  the  voyagers  {muhschI  the  i^anter.  After  erect- 
ing temporary  lodgings,  Lrif  divideil  his  followers  into 
two  parties,  wliirh  alti»mately  proceeiltKl  on  exploring 
excursions.  One  of  thes4»,  Tvrker,  a  southerner,  sudr^ 
madr^— or  Cit»rman,  as  he  is  Huppomnl  to  have  l)een, — 
having  wandurtnl,  he  n*i)orted  on  his  return  the  dis- 
covery of  vines  and  gnii)es  such  as  he  had  l)een 
iamiUar  with  in  his  own  Rhine-land.  With  these, 
acconlinfflv,  the  vrss<*l  wjis  laden,  and  Ix*if  commemo- 
rated  the  discover}'  l>y  giving  to  the  locality  the  name 
of  Vinland. 

The  same*  narrative  reapiieai-s  in  Sagas  of  later  date, 
with  slight  variations  and  some  incoitsistencit^s,  but 
the  local  featun»s  des4ril>ed  are  tnjually  vague  ;  and  it 
de{)ends  mu<*h  nion*  on  geographi<'al  prolwibilitit^s  than 
on  any  direct  evidi»nce  famished  either  in  the  account 
of  Bjami  Herjulfson's  voyage,  or  in  the  somewhat  more 
definite   stor}-   of   I.eif  Ericson,    if  we  concur   in    tlic 
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assumption  of  their  modem  editor  that  in  these  we  have 
the  earliest  records  of  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Long  Island, 
and  Connecticut.  In  a  subsequent  brief  resumS  of  the 
subject,  Professor  Rafn  remarks  :  "  It  is  the  total  result 
of  the  nautical,  geographical,  and  astronomical  evidences 
in  the  original  documents,  which  places  the  situation  of 
the  countries  discovered  beyond  all  doubt  The  number 
of  days*  sail  between  the  several  newly-foimd  lands,  the 
striking  description  of  the  coasts,  especially  the  white 
sand-banks  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  long  beaches  and 
downs  of  a  peculiar  appearance  on  Cape  Cod  (the  Kia- 
h/mes  and  FurdvMrandir  of  the  Northmen),  are  not  to 
be  mistaken.  In  addition  hereto  we  have  the  astro- 
nomical remark  that  the  shortest  day  in  Vinland  was 
nine  hours  long,  which  fixes  the  latitude  of  41*"  24'  10", 
or  just  that  of  the  promontories  which  limit  the  en- 
trances to  Mount  Hope  Bay,  where  Leif's  booths  were 
built,  and  in  the  district  around  which  the  old  North- 
men had  their  head  establishment,  which  was  named  by 
them  n6p"  This  nautical  and  astronomical  evidence, 
however,  is  far  from  being  so  precise  as  the  geographical 
deductions  imply.  Montgomery,  in  the  notes  to  his 
Greenland^  observes  :  "  Leif  and  his  party  wintered 
there,  and  observed  that  on  the  shortest  day  the  sun 
rose  about  eight  o'clock,  which  may  correspond  with  the 
forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  and  denotes  the  situation 
of  Newfoundland,  or  the  River  St.  Lawrence.*'  The 
data  are  the  mere  vague  allusions  of  a  traveller's  tale ; 
and  it  is  indeed  the  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  those 
Sagas  that  the  later  the  voyagers,  the  more  confused  and 
inconsistent  their  narratives  become  on  all  points  of 
detail  This  is  specially  observable  in  reference  to 
Thorfinn  Karlsefiie's  expedition  to  Vinland,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  "when  tiie  folks  in 
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^foattahlid  began  to  urge  greatly  that  Vinland  the  Good 
ahoulii  be  explored"  He,  too,  visited  Litla  Hellulaud, 
or  Newfoundland,  and  discovered  Cape  Sable  Island,  as 
is  supposed  ;  giving  to  it  the  name  of  lijamey,  or  Bear 
Island,  from  a  bear  {hjorn)  killed  by  some  of  his  party 
there.  Pursuing  their  coasting  voyage,  he  and  his  com- 
pany visited  the  same  points  seen  before  by  Leif ;  gathered 
grajKis,  an<l  also  com  in  Vinlimd  ;  settled  there  for  a 
time,  and — as  we  shiUl  find  by  and  by, — left  their  mark 
behind  them. 

That  voyagers  from  the  Old  World  may  long  before 
have  gazeil  on  the  siime  shores  which  first  delighted  the 
watchers  from  the  deck  of  the  "  Santa  Maria,"  on  the 
12th  of  C)ctol>er  1492,  is  by  no  means  an  improbable 
thing.  The  rude  undecked  "  Pinta"  and  "Nina,"  wliieh, 
with  the  "  Santa  Maria,"  constituted  the  S4iuadron  of 
Columbus,  were  certainly  not  l)etter  fitted  to  dare  the 
broad  Atlantic  than  the  ships  which  l)ore  to  Tyre  and 
Carthage  the  minend  wealth  of  the  Kassiteridt^s.  Much 
leas  can  it  excite  any  reitsonable  doubt  that  the  hanly 
Norse  voyagers  who  made  permanent  settlements  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Meiiiterranean,  established 
themselves  in  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides,  and  dia- 
covere<l  and  colonized  Icehmd  and  Greenland,  should 
have  extended  their  explorat4>ry  voyages  S4)uthward 
from  the  latter  to  the  coasts  of  Newft)undlan<l  or  the 
New  Enj^hmd  shores.  The  voyage  fn>m  Greenlaml,  or 
even  from  l<'chind,  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  was  not  more 
hazardous  or  difficult  than  from  the  native  fionls  of  the 
vikings  to  thi»  <oa.sts  ami  ishinds  of  the  MiHliterranean. 
The  womler  nither  st»ems  that  those  whom  the  bleak 
northern  t>cean,  and  the  dn.»ary  shores  of  b-elmd,  could 
not  deter  from  dlsi-overy  and  j>ennanent  coK)nization  ; 
and  to  whose  hanly  endurance  the  iceliouiul  ccKists  of 
Da\iB  Straits  presented  an  a.s|HM*t  In^girt  with  such  at- 
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.tractions  that  they  conferred  on  it  the  name  of  Green- 
land, should  have  failed,  not  only  to  discover,  but 
permanently  to  colonize  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  New 
World  with  the  same  indomitable  adventurers  who  sup- 
planted the  Franks  of  Gaul,  and  conquered  the  Saxons 
of  England. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  mind, 
after  dwelling  on  earlier  or  later  glimpses  of  such  ante- 
Columbian  explorers  :  Has  no  memorial  of  ancient 
Phoenician  or  Carthaginian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  younger 
Norse  voyager,  survived  as  a  voice  from  the  past,  to  tell 
of  such  early  intercourse  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New?  The  presence  of  the  pagan  and  Christian 
Norsemen  is  still  attested  in  the  British  Isles  by  weapons, 
implements,  sepulchral  memorials,  and  above  all  by  in- 
scriptions. Norse  runic  inscriptions  have  been  found 
even  beneath  the  foundation  of  ancient  London,  mingling 
with  its  Eoman,  Saxon,  and  mediaeval  heirlooms.  They 
have  followed  the  Northmen  to  their  Mediterranean 
homes  ;  and  Professor  Kafn  has  recently  undertaken  the 
interpretation  of  an  inscription  in  the  same  northern 
runes,  on  the  marble  lion  of  the  Piraeus,  now  at  the 
Arsenal  of  Venice,  which,  among  other  Varangians  in 
the  service  of  the  Greek  Empire,  commemorates,  as  he 
believes,  the  same  Harold  Hardrada,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  a.d.  1066,  to  whom  our 
Saxon  Harold  offered  "  seven  feet  of  ground,  or,  since 
he  was  so  tall,  a  few  inches  more  !''  Numerous  similar 
inscriptions  in  the  native  land  of  the  Northmen,  pre- 
serve the  memorials  of  their  wanderings.  These  Norse 
adventurers  are  frequently  designated  Englandsfari,  on 
account  of  their  expeditions  to  England ;  one  Icelander 
is  specially  styled  Rafn  fflymreksfariy  owing  to  his 
voyages  to  Iceland ;  nor  was  King  Sigurd  of  Norway 
the  only  Norseman  who  won  for  himself  the  title  of 
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Jdrsala/ariy  or  tniveller  to  Jerusalem.^  Northern  in- 
scriptions repeat<?dly  refer  to  adventures  in  "  the  western 
parts,"  meaning,  however,  in  general  the  British  Isles^ 
where  corresponding  evidence  proves  their  presence, 
8eventi»en  runic  inscriptions,  more  or  less  perfect,  still 
remain  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  attest  the  presence  of 
IJorse  colonists  there,  six  or  seven  centuries  ago.  On 
Holy  Island,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, — where  King  Haco's 
fleet  lay  for  some  days  after  his  defeat  at  Largs  in  1263, 
— is  still  legibly  graven  the  runic  memorial  of  Nicholas 
k  Ha*ne,  a  Norwegian,  probably  of  Haco's  fleet  In 
Orkney,  ninii!  inscriptions,  remarkable  for  their  character 
and  extent,  have  n.»ceutly  been  discovered  :  preserving, 
as  elsewlu»rt»,  the  literate  memorials  of  the  adventurous 
Northmen  ;  and  precisely  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
bears  testimonv  to  the  existence  of  Norse  colonies  on 

» 

the  shores  of  Greenland,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  the  precision  and  simplicity 
of  such  memorials  of  ancient  Scandinavian  colonization  ; 
for  runic  inscriptions  are  referred  to  by  some  assertoiB 
of  their  discovery  in  America,  with  about  as  definite  a 
comprehension  of  what  such  really  aR*,  as  that  of  the 
Blandan  Indian,  who  seeing  an  English  traveller  busy 
reading  a  new8paj>cr,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  medicine 
for  sore  eyes.  They  are  s|K>ken  of  as  though  runic 
inscriptions  were  mysterious  hien>gl)^)hic8  ;  instead  of 
1>eing,  as  they  are,  records  inscrilied  in  a  regular  alphabet, 
and  in  a  living  language  familiar  to  the  student  of  Ice- 
landic literature.  The  Oreenlaiul  inscriptions,  the  work 
of  contemjK>raries  of  Bjami  Herjulfson  and  Leif  Ericson, 
are  of  this  character  ;  imd  therefon*  show  us  what  we 
have   to   Unyk  for,  should  any  such  rei*onls  survive  to 

p  3.14 
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attest  the  visits  of  Northmen  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  to  Vinland,  or  other  early  discovered  locality 
of  the  American  continent.  To  the  modem  Norwegian 
and  Dane,  such  memorials  of  the  hardihood  and  enter- 
prise of  their  Norse  ancestry  are  full  of  interest ;  nor 
can  we  fail  to  sympathize  in  the  gratification  with  which 
the  Danish  antiquary  has  recovered  from  the  ice-bound, 
coasts  of  Greenland,  evidence  of  the  presence  of  his 
Norse  fathers  there  long  prior  to  the  era  of  Columbus. 
The  Scandinavian  characteristics  of  the  Greenland  tablets 
are  unmistakable ;  but  their  minute  correspondence  to 
the  graven  memorials  of  the  Norsemen,  alilie  in  their 
native  land  and  in  the  later  scenes  of  their  wanderings 
in  Europe,  has  not  sufficed  to  prevent  an  ovciHiredulous 
zeal  from  persuading  itself  into  the  belief  that  rude 
Indian  tracings,  if  not  also  the  cracks  and  fissures  of 
die  natural  rock,  are  graven  inscriptions  of  such  ante- 
Columbian  voyagers. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the 


FiQ.  4<l.—EinglliUno>k  Runic  iDScriptloii. 


most  remarkable  among  the  Greenland  inscriptions,  and 
will  suffice,  better  than  any  description,  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  a  genuine  Norse  nmic  tablet.  It  was 
found  in  1824,  on  the  Island  of  Kingikt<5rsoak,  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  72°  56'  n.  lat.,  56°  5'  w.  long.  ;  and  is  now 
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preserved  in  the  Christiansborg  Palace  at  CopenhageiL 
<.)f  the  genuine  Noree  characters  and  hinguage  of  this 
inscjription  no  douht  can  exist  The  only  dubious  points 
are  the  word  rydn^  variously  rendered  "  cleared  the 
ground^"  "explored/*  and  "engraved;"  and  the  con 
eluding  group  of  figures  which  follow  it  at  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  lowest  line,  interpreted  by  Professor 
Rafn  as  the  date  1135.  Tied  letters,  or  binderuner,  are 
not  less  frequent  in  Runic  than  in  R4>nian  inscriptions. 
The  only  ones  open  to  any  difference  of  opinion  here  are 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  and  second  lines.  The 
first  GV  or  GO,  is  of  little  moment  as  modifying  the 
proper  name  Guelligr,  supiK>8ed  by  Professor  liafn  to 
sUmd  for  Erling.  The  puzzling  compound  rune  with 
which  the  seccmd  line  l>egin8  is  jHissibly  only  the  tenni- 
luil  r  of  the  Tortarsour,  as  in  the  previous  Su/txiihsofir, 
both  familiar  Icelandic*  proi^r  names.  The  whole  forms 
a  reckon!  of  discovery  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Sagas. 

G0ELLI<;R  SIGVATHSSOim  OK  BIANIE  TORTARSON 
B  OK  ENIUTHl  08S0N  LAVGARDAG  IN  FYRIR  GAKNDAO 
ULOTIIV   VAUDATE  OK    RYDV,    MCXXXV. 

i.e.,  EUujr  Sifji\Uluton  and  Bjarni  Tortarson,  and  En- 
rithi  Odss/fu,  on  the  seventh  day  before  victory  day^ 
raised  these  stones  and  explored,  1135.'  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  final  <late  is  disputed,  an<l  is  C4»rtiunly  open 
to  question.  If  the  corresjKHidence  of  the  two  first 
characters  with  the  hist  Ik?  allowed  to  be  sufficiently 
close  t4)  admit  of  their  lacing  n»ganle<l  as  re{>etition8  of 
the  s:ime  figurt%  it  will  b<»  ol>ser\iHl  that  the  intermediate 
ones  also  agree.  Rendered  on  this  [irinciple  int4>  R4>man 
numerals   it  wouM  he  vvxxxv,  or  lo35.     Dr.   Hrj'n 

*  The  «U>  <»f  \ii'i4>r>'  {ftnijMilti'j,  lit  >;ain  liay),  u  •taU'il  hy  ihtf  Kiliiiir  of 
tbe  AmtUiuUnUn  Anwritytiyr^  if)  br  ao  aocifnt  festival  of  tlir  Ni*rtbnirn,  wbich 
fcU  on  the  25th  of  April. 
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julfSson  of  Iceland,  who  concurs  in  the  interpretation 
otherwise,  regards  the  supposed  numerals  as  merely  an 
ornamental  completion  of  the  line.  Still  less  room  for 
any  diversity  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  an  inscribed 
sepulchral  dab  graven  in  the  same  familiar  runic  char- 
acters, which  was  discovered  by  a  Christianized  Green- 
lander  at  Igalikko,  about  nine  miles  from  the  Danish 
colony  of  Julianeshaab,  in  1829.  The  legend  is  inscribed 
without  any  alphabetic  complexities  or  obscurities,  on 
a  thin  slab  of  red  sandstone  ;  and  reads  with  simple 
pathos  as  follows  : — 


Fio.  47.— Igalikko  Runic  IuBeripti<»n. 

viGDis  m[agnvs]  d[ottir]  hvilir  her  glede  gvth  sal  henar, 

i.e.,  Uigdis,  Magnus^  daughter,  rests  here ;  may  God 
gladden  her  soul.  The  abbreviated  proper  name  Mag- 
nus, is  necessarily  conjectural  now ;  though  when  the 
simple  memorial  of  aiffection  was  reared,  there  was  no 
need  of  more  than  the  initial  to  preserve  among  the 
members  of  the  little  Greenland  commimity  the  memory 
both  of  Norse  father  and  child.  This  simple  monument 
indicates  the  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
presence  of  Christian  worshippers  in  Greenland,  certainly 
not  later  than  the  twelfth  century.  A  still  simpler  me- 
morial of  the  same  kind  is  a  wooden  cross  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  Herjulfsnes,  with  the  single  word  maria 
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graven  in  runic  letters  on  one  of  its  limbs.  Such  ancient 
evidences  of  Christian  settlements  on  the  shores  of  Green- 
land acquire  an  adcUtional  intert*8t  from  the  associations 
which  gather  around  these  dreary  Arctic  regions,  with 
the  zeal  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  of  a  hiter  era  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  more  tlmn  one  early  Christian  church  have 
been  discovered,  in  confirmation  of  those  proofs  that 
Christianity  was  first  tnuisplanted  to  the  New  World  by 
hanly  Sciindinavian  voyagers  from  Norway  and  Iceland. 
One  of  these  primitive  ecclesiastical  ruins, — memorials 
alike  of  the  pious  zeal  imd  the  architectund  skill  of  the 
first  Norse  colonists, — is  a  plain  but  tastefully  constructed 
church  of  S4juared  hewn  stone,  which  stands  nearly  entire, 
though  unroofcnl,  at  Kakortok,  in  the  same  district  of 
Brattahlid,  and  only  a  few  miles  dist^mt  from  Igalikko, 
where  the  si^pulchnd  tablet  of  Vigdis  was  discovered. 
Numerous  objects  of  less  importance,  including  iron 
implements,  |H)ttery,  fragments  of  church  l)ells,  etc., 
have  Ixjen  found  in  the  siime  locality  ;  throwing  addi- 
tional light  on  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient  colonists  of 
the  inhospital>le  shores  of  Davis  Stniits,  and  indicating 
such  traces  lus  may  1k»  hn^ke^l  for  in  proof  of  their  settle- 
ment further  south  on  the  American  coiusts.  The  latest 
in  date  of  all  the  literate  memorials  of  the  ancient  Arctic 
colony  is  pn)l)ably  a  s<»i»ulchral  slab  found  in  1831,  at 
Ikigcit,  hit.  GO^  X.  It  is  in  Roman  characters,  though 
in  the  old  Norse  tonf]^e.  The  letters  are  rangtMl  in  two 
lines,  on  eith<T  side  of  a  plain  cn>ss  cut  on  a  slab  of 
granite,  one  end  of  which,  with  a  fragment  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, is  broken  off.  It  funiishcs  this  simple  memento)  of 
the  long-forgotten  dead  :- 

IIKR  llVIUIt  IIIIo[aU)]  n  KOir.KIMSS[0Nl 
i.e.,  //#/r  ir^Us  RiHilil  thr  *>m  of  Kol'jrim. 

The  Norse  colonies  of  (tnM*nland,  after  Inking  o<TUpieil, 
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according  to  Norwegian  and  Danish  tradition,  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  were  as  entirely  lost  sight 
of  as  the  mysterious  Vinland  of  the  ancient  Sagas  ;  and 
when  at  length  an  interest  in  their  history  revived,  much 
fruitless  labour  was  expended  in  the  search  for  an  East 
Greenland  colony  on  the  coast  lying  directly  west  from 
Iceland.  Of  the  fabled  charms  of  the  new  Hesperian 
region  discovered  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  yet  meriting 
by  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  its  fertile  valleys  its  name 
of  Greenland,  many  a  Norse  legend  pictured  the  enviable 
delights  ;  and  some  of  these,  as  well  as  the  traditions  of 
the  lost  Vinland,  our  English  poet,  James  Montgomery, 
had  embodied  in  the  cantos  of  his  Greenland,  long 
before  the  Antiquitates  Americance  issued  fix)m  the 
Copenhagen  press. 

Among  older  memorials  of  the  colonies  of  Greenland 
and  the  mythic  Vinland,  it  is  recorded  that  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  oar  was  drifted 
on  the  coast  of  Iceland  bearing  this  inscription  in  runic 
characters  :  oft  var  ek  dasa  dur  ek  dro  thick.  Oft 
was  I  weary  when  I  drew  thee.  To  this  the  poet  refers 
in  his  fourth  canto  when  alluding  to  the  then  unre- 
covered  traces  of  the  old  Greenland  colonies,  in  following 
the  later  route  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  their  gene- 
rous exile  : — 


*'  Here,  while  in  peace  the  weary  pilgrims  rest, 
Turn  we  our  voyage  from  the  new-found  west, 
Sail  up  the  current  of  de|)arted  time. 
And  seek  along  its  banks  that  vanished  clime. 
By  ancient  Scalds  in  Runic  verse  renowned. 
Now  like  old  Babylon  no  longer  found. 
*  Oft  was  I  xoeary  when  1  toiled  <U  thee  ;  * 
This  on  an  oar  abandoned  to  the  soa 
Some  hand  had  graven.     From  what  foundered  boat 
It  fell ;  how  long  on  ocean^s  waves  afloat ; 
Who  marked  it  with  that  melancholy  line  : 
No  record  tells.     Greenland,  such  fate  was  thine  ; 
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What«*er  thoa  wast,  of  thee  remaiiu  do  more 
Thjui  a  brief  legend  on  a  foundling  oar  ; 
And  he  whose  song  wouhl  now  revive  thy  fame, 
Graa]iii  hut  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name.** 

Sinre  the  j)r)et  |»onn(Hl  thes^*  lines,  other  an<l  more 
ilefinite  evidences,  luj  we  have  Keen,  have  revealed  con- 
tenijKjniry  reconls,  telling  of  the  ancient  Greenland 
Norsemen,  the  reputed  discoverers  of  Vudand,  and  the 
explorers  of  RIkhIc  Island  an<l  Mit<^saehus4.»tt8.  Tlu»y  are 
also  affirmtnl  to  have  pursued  their  explorations  far  he- 
yond  such  accessilile  {>oints  of  the  American  continent, 
and  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  lands  alike  in  the 
northern  latitude  of  Wellington  Channel,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Florida/  We  have  seen  the  characteristics  of 
their  undoubted  mem<»rials  on  the  Western  sliori*  of  the 
Atlanti<',  and  know  what  to  look  for  on  other  sitea 
They  were  prone  to  leave  such  graphic  records  of  their 
pres<»nce,  and  luive  transmitted  the  hahit  to  their  col- 
lateral descen<lants.  Hut  the  nuxlern  Englishman  and 
the  Anglo-American  aR»  notorious  for  the  furor  which 
finds  its  gnitifi<*ation  in  inscribing  alike  on  the  walls  of 
temple  or  ruined  tower,  and  on  the  remotest  and  roofit 
inaccessiblt*  cliffs,  tlu*  memorials  of  their  pn*sence.  The 
pynmiids,  temples,  and  catacomlw  of  the  Nile  Valley  ; 
the  sunmiits  of  the  Alps,  the  xVndes,  and  the  Himalayas  ; 
cliffs  of  remotest  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  ;  ami  all 
the  more  familiar  ami  favourite  haunts  of  uKi^Ieni  travel, 

*  III  th(>  Mkct4-h  «»f  t!i(*  «lio(Hiv«*ry  tif  Am<'rit'a  hy  the  Nurthnien  alrpaiiy 
r«*f<-m<«l  to,  TnifrMor  ('.('.  Ilafti  ati«U  : — **The  Northmen  were  alu**  an|uain ted 
with  AnHTicnri  IaiuI  Mtill  farth<*r  t^*  Xhv  w»uth,  calh'*!  hy  thfm  i/ritrammmma' 
lami  (tin*  Una  of  th«'  WliiU*  Mrn).  or  JriitMfl  it  Milla  {iirrmt  IrrlamI).  Th« 
exact  nituatioti  of  tin*  «-«Miiitry  ii  not  ■tat4Ni ;  it  was  i>n»)»ahly  North  ainl 
S«tath  (\iroliiia,  Ceortda,  ainl  }-*lori<I.v  In  V2iUu  ■••me  pritiitJi  at  ^Sanlar,  in 
ISrrenlaml,  net  on  f«»<»t  a  vojap*  of  «li»i-«i%rrj-  t*i  thr  Arctic  rrgioniiof  Amerum. 
An  afftmnoniical  otia«*r>'ation  provt-s  that  thi«  t«*«ik  ]4acr  thr<m};h  I^aocaat^r 
Stunil  antl  Ilarrow'ii  Strait  ti>  the  Utitii«i(*  of  W«Uingt«»n'i  (ItannrL  The 
buit  nii'inoramtiini  •ii]i|ilii*d  hy  the  f»I(l  In^Umiir  recttnli  im  a  %oyafr>'  fn>m 
i;rt«*nl.-%n'l  to  Mnrklan«t  in  I!I47.** 
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will  teU  to  other  ages  of  the  wanderings  of  the  venturous 
Briton  and  his  sturdy  American  sons.  But  this  craving 
for  such  fame  is  acquired  by  neither  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
heritage.  Anglo-Saxon  runes  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence 
in  Britain,  and  nearly  unknown  beyond  its  limits ;  and 
Englishmen  doubtless  inherit  this,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
maritime  enterprise,  and  many  other  characteristic  attri- 
butes of  the  modem  stock,  from  their  hardy  Danelagh 
ancestry.  The  Norseman  was  proud  of  his  wandeiings, 
and  delighted  to  record  explorations  of  far-distant  regions, 
on  his  father's  or  his  brother's  hautastene.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  when  the  antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  were  on 
the  track  of  the  long-lost  Vinland,  that  they  demanded 
of  their  American  correspondents  the  production  of 
monuments  and  inscriptions  corroborative  of  the  sup- 
posed ante -Columbian  wanderings  of  Leif  Ericson  or 
Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  similar  to  those  produced  by  them- 
selves from  Greenland.  Nor  were  our  modem  Vinlanders 
less  eager  to  respond ;  for  the  Ehode  Island  Historical 
Society,  replying  through  its  learned  secretary,  did  forth- 
with produce  the  required  inscriptions  and  memorials : 
even  to  the  famous  "  Danish  Kound  Tower"  at  Newport, 
which  the  vulgar  had  been  profane  enough  to  reckon 
nothing  more  than  an  old  windmill ! 

But  the  most  memorable,  if  not  notorious  of  all  the 
so-called  monuments  of  the  Massachusetts  Northmen  is 
the  famous  Assonet  or  Dighton  Rock,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Taunton  river :  a  relic  of  considerable  value  in 
relation  to  our  present  inquiries.  It  might  be  assimied 
with  great  probability  that  investigations  instituted  fully 
three  centuries  after  the  opening  up  of  a  regular  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  America  should  fail  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  long-settled  New  England  States,  any  me- 
morials of  older  colonists ;  though  such  evidence  may 
have  been   in   existence  at  a  time  when  the  Pilgrim 
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Fathers  had  other  things  to  occupy  their  thoughts  than 
the  relics  of  imaginary  predecessors.  Anglo-Roman  in- 
scriptions, as  we  know,  have  t)een  buUt  into  the  masonry 
of  ancient  churches,  me<li£eval  strongholds,  and  even 
modem  farm-housea  The  ishinders,  who  wei-e  thus  in- 
diflfen'ut  to  the  memoriids  of  ohler  British  colonists,  were 
not  likely,  when  transplanted  to  the  wilds  of  the  New 
World,  to  give  gn»ater  heed  to  graven  roi!ks,  or  such 
rudely  inscribed  runic  slalw  as  Ix-if  Ericson  or  Thorfinn 
Karlsefne  may  have  left  In^hind  them.  Such  seemed  a 
reasonable  argument ;  but  happily  for  us,  the  Dighton 
Rock  supplies  an  unanswerable  reply  to  any  such  assump 
tions,  though  not  precisely  in  the  form  which  some  of 
its  mo<lem  interpreti^rs  have  assigned  to  it 

The  history  of  this  inscrii)tion  is  scjircely  surpassed  in 
the  interest  it  luis  excited,  or  the  novel  phases  it  has 
exhibittMl  at  successive  e|KX-lis  of  theoretical  speculation, 
by  any  Perusiniau,  Engubine,  or  Nilotic^  riddle.  When 
the  taste  of  American  antiquaries  inclined  towards  PhcB- 
nieian  relics,  the  Dighton  inscription  conforme^l  to  their 
opinions  ;  and  with  changing  tastes  it  has  pn>ved  equally 
compliant.  In  1783  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.D.,  President 
of  Yale  College,  when  preaching  l)efore  the  Governor  and 
State  of  ('oiuiecti<ut,  ai)iH»ahHl  to  the  Dighton  Rock, 
graven,  as  he  In'lieved,  in  the  old  Punic  or  Phwnician 
<-liaraeter  and  language  :  in  pn)of  that  the  Indians  were 
of  the  aecnirsc^d  seed  of  Canaan,  and  were  to  l)e  displaced 
ami  rooted  out  by  the  EurojHan  descendants  of  Japhet! 
•*The  Pha^nieians/' he  attirms,  '^(•hargwl  the  Dighton  and 
other  n>cks  in  Namigjinset  Ii:iv  with  Punic  inscriptions 
remaining  to  this  day,  which  List  I  myself  have  re|K«5itedly 
seen  and  taken  off  at  large,  as  did  Profi»ss<»r  SewelL  He 
has  lately  tmnsniitteil  a  copy  of  this  inscription  to  Mr. 
Gel)elin  of  tin?  Parisian  Academy  of  Si-ienees,  who,  com- 
I>aring  them  with  the  Punie  pakeography,  judges  them 
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to  be  Punic,  and  has  interpreted  them  as  denoting  that 
the  ancient  Carthaginians  once  visited  these  distant  re- 
gions/'^ To  this,  accordingly,  Humboldt  refers,  when  he 
remarks :  "  The  Anglo-American  antiquaries  have  an 
inscription  which  they  suppose  to  be  Phoenician,  and 
which  is  engraved  on  the  Dighton  rocks  in  Narraganset 
Bay,  near  the  banks  of  Taunton  River,  twelve  leagues 
south  of  Boston.  From  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury downward,  drawings  have  been  repeatedly  made, 
but  so  dissimilar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  them  as 
copies  of  the  same  original.  Count  de  Gebelin  does  not 
hesitate,  with  the  learned  Dr.  Stiles,  to  regard  these 
marks  as  a  Carthaginian  inscription.  He  says,  with  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  natural  to  him,  but  which  is  highly 
mischievous  in  discussions  of  this  kind,  that  this  inscrip- 
tion has  arrived  most  opportunely  from  the  New  World, 
to  confirm  his  ideas  on  the  origin  of  nations ;  and  that 
it  is  manifestly  a  Phoenician  monument.  A  picture  in 
the  foreground  represents  an  alliance  between  the  Ame- 
rican people  and  the  foreign  nation,  who  have  arrived  by 
the  winds  of  the  north  from  a  rich  and  industrious 
country.''*  Here,  then,  we  perceive  the  very  materials 
we  stand  in  need  of.  Change  but  this  Punic  into  a  Runic 
inscription,  and  the  winds  of  the  north  will  fit  the  Scan- 
dinavian Icelanders  far  better  than  voyagers  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Humboldt,  indeed,  throws  out  the 
hint  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  which  was  ultimately 
turned  to  good  account.  But  meanwhile  let  us  retrace 
the  history  of  this  famous  inscription. 

So  early  as  1 6  8  0,  Dr.  Danforth  executed  what  he  char- 
acterized as  "  a  faithful  and  accurate  representation  of 
the  inscription"  on  Dighton  Rock.  In  1712,  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Cotton  Mather  procured  drawings  of  the 
same,   and  transmitted   them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

^  Archceologia,  voL  viii,  p.  291.  *  Vties  des  CordUUres,  voL  i.  ]».  180. 
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Roy.'il  Society  of  Luiulon,  with  a  tloscription,  printoil  in 
the  PhiUm>phicnl  Tran^ictions  for  1714,  in  which  it  is 
(lescrilxMl  ii8  an  inscription  in  which  are  seven  or  eight 
lines,  alx)Ut  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  a))out  a  foot 
wide,  each  of  them  engraven  with  unaccountable  char- 
acters, not  like  any  known  chanicter"  In  1730,  Dr. 
Isiuic  Greenwooil,  HoUisian  Professor  at  Cambridge,  New 
England,  t4M)k  up  tlie  subject,  and  c(mimunicated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  I^mdon  a  drawing  of  the  same 
inscription,  accompanied  with  a  description  which  proves 
the  great  can*  with  which  his  copy  was  executed.  In 
1768,  Mr.  Sti'phen  Sewcll,  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guagc^s  at  ('ambridge.  New  England,  took  a  careful  copy, 
the  size  of  the  original,  and  de{Hjsited  it  in  the  Museum 
of  Har\'ard  University  ;  and  a  transcript  of  this  was  for 
wanle<l  to  the  l{4)yal  Society  of  London,  six  years  hiter, 
by  Mr.  James  Winthropo,  Hollisian  Professi)r  of  Mathe- 
matics. In  17H0,  the  Rev.  Michael  Lort,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  Vi<e-Prcsident8  of  the  S<Kiety  of  Antiqiuiries  of 
I^mdon,  again  brought  the  sulyect,  with  all  its  accumu- 
lat4»d  illustnitious,  l>cfore  that  leanieil  society;*  and 
Colonel  Vallenry  undert<H)k  to  prove  that  the  inscription 
was  neitlKT  Pli<i»nirian  nor  Punic  but  Silierian.*  Subsc- 
ijuently,  Judge  \Vinthn»j>s  ext^-uted  another  ilrawing  in 
1788  ;  ami  again  we  have  others  l»y  Dr.  Itaylies  and  Mr. 
(loodwin  in  ITlM),  by  Mr.  Kendall  in  1807,  by  Mr.  Job 
Gardner  in  1812;  and  linally,  in  18:U),  by  a  Commis- 
sion a]»i>ointcd  liy  the  KIhmIc  Ishmd  Ilistorit'al  Society, 
an<l  conununicat4<l  to  the  Antiquarii*s  of  CojH»nliagen 
with  ehdnmite  description's  :  which  duly  ap]>ear  in  their 
Antii/f(i(a(t's  Aini'nauue,  in  pnnjf  of  novel  and  vety 
remarkable  deductions. 

Surely  no  ins<ripti<»n  ancient  or  mtnleni,  not  even  the 
Ilehistun  mneatics,  or  the  trilingual  Rosetta  Stone,  ever 
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received  more  faithful  study.  After  inspecting  the  rude 
scrawk  of  which  it  chiefly  consists,  it  is  pleasant- to 
feel  assured  of  this,  at  least :  that  when  learned  divines, 
professors,  and  linguists  have  thus  perseveringly  ques- 
tioned this  New  England  sphinx  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  we  have  good  proof  that  no  more 
valuable  inscriptions  have  been  allowed  to  perish  unre- 
corded. But  the  most  curious  matter  relating  to  this 
written  rock  is  that  after  being  thus  put  to  the  question 
by  learned  inquisitors  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it 
did  at  length  yield  a  most  surprising  response.  The 
description  given  by  Professor  Greenwood  of  his  own 
process  of  copying,  and  by  Professor  Winthrope  of  the 
method  pursued  by  Ins  colleague,  Mr.  Sewell, — as  well 
as  the  assiduity  and  zeal  of  other  copyists, — would  under 
all  ordinary  circumstances  have  seemed  to  render  any 
further  reference  to  the  stone  itself  superfluous.  But 
no  sooner  do  the  Danish  antiquaries  write  to  their  Ehode 
Island  correspondents,  with  a  hint  of  Leif  Ericson  and 
other  old  Norsemen's  New  England  explorations,  than 
the  Dighton  Rock  grows  luminous ;  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Commission  sends  a  new  drawing  to  Copenhagen,  duly 
engraved,  with  all  the  others,  in  the  Antiquitates  AmeH- 
cancSy  from  which  the  learned  Danes,  Finn  Magnusen,  and 
Charles  C.  Rafn, — as  indeed  the  most  unlearned  of  English 
or  American  readers  may, — discern  the  name  of  Thorfinn, 
with  an  exact,  though  by  no  means  so  manifest  enumera- 
tion of  the  associates  who,  according  to  the  Saga^  accom- 
panied Karlsefue's  expedition  to  Vinland,  in  A.D.  1007. 

The  annals  of  antiquarian  exploration  record  many 
marvellous  disclosures,  but  few  more  surprising  than 
this.  One  could  fancy  the  learned  Dr.  Danforth,  or  the 
painful  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  responding  with  the  delighted 
antiquary,  when  Lovel — like  our  Rhode  Island  Commis- 
sioners, having  ascertained  what  to  look  for, — made  out 
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on  the  lintel  of  Monkl»amM  {K)8ti*ni  the  mitre  of  tlie 
vmenilJe  Abbot  of  Trotcosc»y,  "  Se4'  what  it  i»  to  have 
youiujer  eifcs!*'  Tht;  inscription,  ai*  has  Inx'n  said,  is 
reaihible  by  the  most  unlearned  ;  for,  notwitlistanding 
sundry  efforts  in  the  pages  of  the  A fittifuUadMi  Avieri 
cancB  to  dis(!over  runi<i  cliaracters,  the  letteni  whieh  had 
so  sur|>risingly  come  out  on  the  oft-copied  Dighton  Rock, 
read  in  tolerably  plain  Itoman  capitals  :  :  o  r  p  i  n  s. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  iVllwiny  in  1856,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  inRiK?cting  a  cast  of  the  Dighton  Rock. 
No  more  confused  and  indistinct  scrawl  ever  trieil  the 
eyes  of  antiquarian  wer.  Mine  proveil  wholly  unable  to 
dis<*em  the  inviUuable  holograph  of  the  ancient  Norse 
Columbus.  Indeecl,  the  rough  natural  surfiice  of  the 
weiitliered  rock  on  which  the  figures  liave  l>een  sketched 
with  the  im|x*rfect  tools  of  S4)m(*  Indian  artist,  and  their 
own  indistinctness,  account  for  the  variations  in  the  suc- 
cessive copies,  as  well  as  for  the  fanciful  additions  which 
enthusiastic  copyists  have  su(*ceeded  in  tracing  amid  the 
obscun'  lim»s. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  ti'ste^l  the  ( origin  and  significance  of 
the  Dighton  R^M-k  inscription,  by  submitting  a  copy  of 
it  to  C'hingwauk,  an  intelligent  Indian  chief,  familiar 
with  the  native  system  of  pictun^-writiiig.  The  result 
was  an  inteq)retation  of  the  whole  i\a  the  record  of  an 
Indian  trium{>h  over  sitme  rival  native  tribe  ;  and  the 
eonvitrtion  on  Mr.  S<ho<)lenift\s  jmrt  tluit  the  graven 
nK'k  u*  simply  an  example  of  Indiiui  rock- writing,  or 
muzzinnabik,  attribuUdile  to  the  Wabenakies  of  New 
England.'  In  the  engraving  of  1790  an  oR  appears, 
which  exiNinded  into  Thorfinn,  and  his  fifty-4>ne  follow- 
ers, in  1830.  These  Chingwauk  could  nuike  nothing 
of,  and  hena^  Mr.  Schoolcraft   inferred  that  they  weiv 

1   NiittiPfy  o/lAc  Imsiktm  TriheM,  vol.  iv.  p    12(1.  |iUU»  U. 
VUU   II.  U 
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genuine  additions,  made  by  the  Norsemen  to  an  Indian 
record.  But  subsequent  inspection  of  the  original  satis- 
fied him  that  the  runic  or  Roman  characters  arc  imagin- 
ary, and  that  the  whole  is  of  Indian  origin,  an  opinion 
which  General  Washington  is  said  to  have  expressed  at 
Cambridge  so  early  as  1789. 

Such  is  the  conviction  reluctantly  forced  on  the  mind 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  ante-Columbian 
discovery  and  colonization  of  New  England  by  the 
Northmen,  in  reference  to  this  famous  Dighton  Rock, 
after  all  the  fascinating  glimpses  of  an  American  pre- 
historic era  which  the  learning  of  Danish  antiquaries  had 
conjured  up  for  his  behoof.  The  runic  records  of  the 
Dighton  Rock,  it  may  be  presumed,  have  lost  credit  with 
every  honest  inquirer ;  not  so,  however,  the  traditions 
of  the  Northmen,  or  the  faith  in  the  discovery  of  some 
more  credible  memorial  of  their  presence. 

One  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  these  supposed  records 
of  the  Northmen  was  produced  before  the  Ethnological 
section  at  the  Albany  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion, in  1856,  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Hamlin,  of  Bangor,  and  is 
described  in  the  printed  Transactions.*  The  accompany- 
ing woodcut  (Fig.  48)  is  copied  from  the  c^ist^  then 


Fio.  id.— Moohegan  Inscription. 

exhibited,  of  this  supposed  runic  inscription,  which  ap- 
pears on  a  ledge  of  hornblende,  on  the  Island  of  Mon- 
hegan,  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Dr.  Hamlin  suggests  that 
the  inscription  is  the  work  of  "some  illiterate  Scan- 

^  Proceedinfjs  of  the  American  Associaiion  for  the  Advancement  of  Sciejice^ 
1856.     Philology  and  Ethnology,  p.  214. 
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dinuvian,  whose  knowledge  of  ttie  ninic  form  woa  very 
inijKTfeet ;"  and  he  then  proeeiMls  t4>  adduee  reafionH  for 
aligning  Monhegan,  tlie  KenneU^c  River,  and  Merry 
Meeting  Iliiy,  as  tlie  true  loadities  of  Ix'if*H  wintering 
[>Ia(*e  in  Vuiland,  instead  of  tlie  pn;viou8ly  attHumcd 
I'aeaHAet  River  and  Mount  Hoik*  Bay.  Dr.  Hamlin, 
however,  duly  forwanleil  a  copy  of  the  inscription  to 
\4>IN*nha;i:en,  and  a  version  of  it  apiK»4irH  in  \)\q  Seance 
AunuvUe  dn  14  Mai  1859,  licaring  a  very  remote  re- 
seniMancTC  to  the  accomjuinying  engraving  of  it,  and 
lo< iking  a  great  deal  liker  runes  than  the  original  can 
{Kissibly  tlo.  The  Danish  antiquaries  on  this  occasion, 
however,  altandonetl  the  attempt  at  inteq>retation  ; 
though  there  is  something  amusing  in  the  contrast 
lietween  the  New  Englanders  theory  of  an  illiterate 
Norseman  scrawling  ineomprehensihle  runie  characten 
on  the  nK*k,  and  tlmt  of  the  Danish  elucidator,  who 
oliservfs  :  **  The  Indians  have,  without  doubt,  profited 
in  various  ways  l>y  their  intercourse  with  the  Northmen, 
to  whom  they  were  pniknhly  indehteil  for  much  know- 
le<lge  ;  and  it  is  apjKirently  to  their  iiLstruction,  acquired 
in  this  maimer,  tlmt  we  owe  sevend  of  their  sculptures 
on  the  ro<*ks  which  an^  met  with  in  these  regions.'*'  The 
M<tnhegim  inscription,  thus  iKindied  alnrnt  between  illi- 
terate Nortlmien  and  Indians,  is  in  irregular  lines  aliout 
six  inches  long,  and  runs  obliquely  a<*roHS  the  face  of  a 
nM*k,  where  the  geiu*ral  lines  of  stnititicatitui  ani;  hori- 
zontal, «ind  present<Ml  no  ini]HuIiinent  to  its  rhararters 
lK*ing  [»lariNl  in  the  usual  upright  [Misition.  It  is  just  as 
truly  a  nronl  in  S4*andinavian  runes  as  that  of  the 
IHghton  I^M*k.  When  pn>iHTly  rlassi'd,  it  will  more 
{>ro)mbly  tak<*  its  plar<*  with  th<*  famous  Swe<lish 
Runamo  iiiS4Tiptii>ii,  which,  aftrr  its  ehanictrrs  liad 
lieen    inti'qtri^tiMi    with    wontierful    niinuteiH*<s,   turned 

*  Sorim  Ba^U  »h*  Amimimnirfm  */•  \t*ni.  1859.  1>  23. 
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out  tu  be  oiily  the  natural '  luarkiDgs  ou   a   block  of 
granite. 

Of  a  very  diflfercnt  character  is  another  inscription  to 
which  we  now  turn.  If  the  "Grave  Creek  Stone"  could 
be  relied  upon  aa  a  genuine  relic,  it  would  constitute  the 
moat  remarkable  of  all  disclosures  which  the  explorations 
of  the  ancient  mounds  and  earthworks  of  the  New  World 
have  bi-ought  to  light.  Mr,  Schoolcraft  has  specially 
devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  this  marvellous 
inscription ;  and  after  corresponding  on  the  subject  with 
learned  Bocieties  both  in  Europe  and  America,  he  has 
finally  placed  it  in  his  class  of  Intedsive  Antiquities. 
In  the  year  1838,  soon  after  the  pubUcation  of  the  Anti- 
quitates  Americance,  the  famous  Grave  Creek  moimd, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  was  excavated  by  its 
proprietor,  and  converted  into  an  exhibition.  The 
mound,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  continent, 
has  already  been  described  ;  and  its  genuine  character- 
istics are  such  as  stand  in  need  of  no  adventitious  aid 
to  confer  a  legitimate  interest.  But  along  with  the 
shell-beads,  copper  bracelets,  and  other  reUcs  common  to 
such  sepulchral  moimds,  which  were  recovei^d  in  the 


Fu.  4S.— Onve  Creek  Huimd  tuscriptlun 


course  of  the  excavations,  an  inscribed  oval  disk  of  white 
sandstone — engraved  here  the  same  size  &om  a  wax 
impression  of  the  original, — was  produced  as  having 
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l)oon  found  near  one  of  the  skeletonA  at  the  Imac  of  the 
mound  The  Ktone  nie»sure8  three-fourtlia  of  un  inch 
in  thicknesB,  tmd  iH  engraved  with  three  lines  of  un- 
known chamcterSy  as  sliown  in  the  woodcut  (Fig.  49). 
It  is  unique  among  American  graven  or  Sir[)ulchral  reiic8» 
and  of  its  genuineness  Mr.  Schoolcraft  does  not  express 
the  slightest  doubt ;  nor  can  he  l)e  considered  unreoson- 
ahly  mysterious  as  to  tlie  indications  of  its  ancient 
source*.  After  corresponding  with  Professor  liofn  of 
Co|K^nhagen,  Af.  Jomonl  of  Poris^  and  other  foreign  and 
mitive  scholars,  he  communicated  on  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  inscription  to  the  American  EthnoI<^cal  Society.^ 
In  this  he  shows  tluit  the  cosmopolitan  little  disk  of 
samb^tone  contains  twenty -two  alphabetic  characters^ 
f«»ur  of  which  corresjHmd  with  the  ancient  Greek,  four 
with  the  Etruscan,  five  with  tlie  old  Northern  runes^  six 
with  the  ancient  (iaelic,  si^ven  with  the  t>ld  Erse,  ten 
with  the  Phoenician,  fimrtecn  with  the  Anglo-Saxon — or 
old  British  as  it  is  ri4)mewluit  oddly  designated, — and 
sixteen  with  the  (.eltilH*ric  ;  Upsides  which,  he  adds, 
*'  |Nissibly  e<|uivalents  for  thesis  characters  may  be  found 
in  the  old  Hebrew,**  a  suggi*stion  designed,  no  doubt,  fur 
those  who  may  still  have  faith  in  the  descent  of  the  red 
men  from  the  lost  ten  trilH.*s.  It  thus  ap{)ear8  that  this 
ingenious  little  stone  is  even  more  accommfxlating  than 
thi*  Dighton  Ruck,  in  adapting  itst^lf  to  all  conceivable 
theories  of  ante  -  Columbian  colonization  ;  and  in  (mI 
constitutes  an  epitome  of  the  prehistoric  literature  of 
the  New  World.  Had  Sir  Henrj'  Kawlinsnn  dug  up 
HUrh  an  olio  of  idl  languages  at  one  of  the  comers  of  the 
tower  of  IkdK'l  it  might  have  less  suqmsetl  us,  than  as 
the  pnxluct  of  the  great  Virginiim  sepulchral  mound. 

This  curious  analysis,  so  contrary  to  all  pn*vious  phi 
lologic-al  ex[ierience,  does  not  seem  t4>  have  stiiggered 

I    TrMnm%riwm%  ••/ Iht  Amrrknm  KiAmJuffirai  Socitip^  v«iL  i.  p.  39SS. 
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the  faith  of  its  elucidator,  in  an  inscription,  which,  if 
genuine,  certainly  merits  all  the  attention  it  has  re- 
ceived, as  without  exception  the  most  remarkable  among 
the  antiquities  hitherto  recovered  from  the  ancient 
mounds.  That  a  series  of  simple  linear  alphabetic 
figures  should  be  found  to  present  certain  analogies  to 
runic  and  other  alphabets,  even  including  the  cuneatic 
characters  on  the  Assyrian  marbles,  will  surprise  no  one 
who  has  made  for  himself  the  easy  experiment  of  trjdng 
to  invent  a  new  series  of  combinations  of  lines  and 
curves  diflfering  from  such  alphabets.  But  apart  from 
internal  evidence,  the  fact  was  notorious  that  Dr.  James 
W.  Clemens  communicated  to  Dr.  Morton  all  the  details 
of  the  exploration  of  the  Grave  Creek  mound,  which 
appear  in  the  Crania  Americana^  without  any  reference 
to  the  discovery  of  the  inscribed  stone.  Nor  was  it  till 
the  excavated  vault  had  been  fitted  up  by  its  proprietor 
for  exhibition,  to  all  who  cared  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  admission,  that  the  marveUous  inscription  opportunely 
came  to  light  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  show. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  retains  his  faith  unchanged, 
and  after  raising  the  question  of  Phoenician,  Iberian, 
Danish,  or  Celtic  origin  in  his  first  paper  on  the  subject^ 
he  thus  sums  up  his  later  and  more  matured  views  in 
his  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes : — "  An  inscription  in 
apparently  some  form  of  the  Celtic  character  came  to 
light  in  the  Ohio  Valley  in  1838.  This  relic  occurred 
in  one  of  the  principal  tumuli  of  Western  Virginia  (the 
ancient  Huitramannaland).  It  purports  to  be  of  an 
apparently  early  period,  viz.,  1328.  It  is  in  the  Celti- 
beric  character,  but  has  not  been  deciphered.  Its  archae- 
ology appears  corroborative  of  the  Cimbrian  and  the 
Tuscarora  traditions,  representing  a  white  race  in  the 
ante-Columbian  periods  in  this  part  of  America.''^     The 

^  History  qflhe  Indian  Tribes^  vol.  iv.  p.  118. 
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genius  of  nrelKuoIogy  might  well  laviHh  her  favours  more 
liU'rulIy  on  votiuieH  whi>  make  8o  much  out  of  her 
8Uiall««t  coutributiouH.  The  parenthetieal  iutriNluction 
of  Profemor  Rsifn's  Huiiramannaland  \a  a  fine  example 
<»f  rht*torical  alluttion.  Tlie  unhesitating  (leti^miination 
of  \Xa  uiWTiption  as  in  "  the  CVltilM*ric  charueter"  won- 
(lerfully  simiilities  the  pn^vious  alternatives  ;  and  it 
rouhl  n(*ver  l>e  surmirtiKi  from  his  text,  that  the  liistorian 
of  the  luflian  trilies  asHigns  his  precise  date  of  1328  on 
no  Ix'tter  authority  than  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
the  propriet4ir  of  the  mtmnd,  tluit  the  section  of  a  large 
white  iKik  which  sUmnI  on  its  summit  disclosed  alxmt 
fivi*  hundn*d  annual  rings  ;  whi(*hy  HUp)>osing  the  oak 
Xo  have  t^iken  root  the  ver}'  year  of  the  mc^und  s  com- 
pk'tion,  and  the  rings  to  have  Ix'en  exactly  the  product 
of  fiv«*  centuries,  would  indicate  the  said  date.  Dr. 
demens,  however,  a  much  more  im{Nirtial  and  trust- 
worthy witness,  states  the  annual  layers  of  the  oak  at 
X\\rw.  hundreil,  and  says  nothing  about  the  inscription* 
But  its  alphalx*tic  mar\'els  were  haih^l  with  rapture  by 
the  wondering  snauui  to  whom  they  were  submitted. 
The  smtiquarics  of  Co(H.*nhageu  published  a  description 
of  this  ''  Kunii:  inscription  found  in  America  ;"  hesitated 
SIS  to  its  authors  In'tween  "tribes  fn)m  the  I^Teuean 
Peninsula/'  and  inhabitants  of  the  liritisli  Isles ;  but 
a|)ologix4*d  for  ({ualifying  with  any  possibility  of  doubt 
the  eertainty  as  io  its  bi*ing  **  of  Eun){K'an  origin,  and 
of  a  date  iuiterif»r  t(»  the  close  of  tht*  t4*nth  centurv," 
lN*raus4:  the  Euro|N*an  alphaln-ts  with  whi«*h  they  had 
roni|ian*«l  it  an*  thems4>lv(*s  of  a  ver)'  aneient  Asiatic 
origiiL  Tlu*y  addetl,  mon*«»ver,  the  somewluit  dangerous 
h(»iH%  '*  tluit  the  nuuKrrous  amateurs  of  antiquity  in 
Anu'riea  may  continue  to  e.\ert  tliems«*lvi*s  for  the  dis* 
cover)'  of  more  monuments  of  Mueh  high  vidut*."^ 
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Ancient  European,  then,  the  Virginian  inscription  is, 
unless  it  be  still  more  ancient  Asiatic.  But  Africa,  too, 
has  its  champions.  M.  Jomard,  President  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris,  pronounced  the  riddle  to  be 
Libyan  ;  and  his  opinion  has  since  met  with  independent 
conifirmation.  Mr.  William  B.  Hodgson,  formerly  Ame- 
rican Consul  at  Tunis,  in  his  Notes  on  Northern  Africa^ 
after  discussing  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Libyan  lan- 
guages, and  noticing  certain  Numidian  inscriptions  found 
at  the  oasis  of  Ghraat  and  elsewhere  :  proceeds  to  com- 
ment on  the  Grave  Creek  Stone  as  "  an  inscription  found 
in  the  United  States,  and  containing  characters  very 
similar  to  the  Libyan ; "  and  after  detailing  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  mound,  he  thus  exclaims  :  "  Whence  was 
the  ivory  brought?  Who  was  the  gorgeous  chieftain 
whose  engraved  signet  was  found  by  his  side  ?  Did  he 
come  from  the  Canary  Islands,  where  the  Numidian 
language  and  characters  prevailed  ?  or  from  the  land  of 
the  Celto-Iberians,  whose  writing  was  somewhat  similar  ? 
Shall  we  recur  to  the  lost  Atlantis  ?  Could  any  of  the 
Carthaginian  or  African  vessels,  which  usually  visited 
the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands,  have  been  carried  by 
accident  to  the  New  World  ?  The  peopling  of  America 
is  quite  as  likely  to  be  due  to  Africa  and  Europe  as 
to  Asia."  Without  attempting  to  determine  the  true 
answer  to  his  queries,  Mr.  Hodgson  concludes  that 
there  is  no  apparent  difficulty  in  supposing  the  inscribed 
stone  to  have  been  brought  from  Africa  by  accident  or 
design.  Dr.  WiUs  de  Hass,  an  American  archaeologist, 
has  recently  communicated  to  the  American  Etlmological 
Society  an  elaborate  paper,  which  he  intimates  his  inten- 
tion of  publishing,  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Grave  Creek  Stone  ;  meanwhile  we  can  only  regret  that 

'  Notes  on   Northern  Africa,  the  Sahara  and  Soudan,  in  rdation  to  the 
Ethnography,  Languages,  etc.,  of  those  Countries,  p.  44. 
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u  n-lic  which,  if  genuine,  in  nn  object  of  ouch  just  in- 
len-st,  shouM  hiive  lMH.'n  given  to  the  world  under  such 
fquivocal  cireuniBtauccfl,  ami  elucidated  with  so  much 
iudii4crt-et  zi-id. 

The  Virginian  inscription  m  not,  however,  the  6ole 
exanijde  of  graven  characters  found  on  the  American 
contioeut  in  conoexion  with  native  antiquities  In  1859, 
Dr.  John  C  Evans  of  Peniberton,  New  Jersey,  communi- 
cated to  the  American  Ethnologicid  Society  an  ai^couut 
of  a  )4tone  axe  iiiHcril>ed  in  unknown  characters,  which 
had  been  recently  ploughed  uj)  on  a  neighlwuring  farm. 
The  axe,  which  measures  alxjut  six  inches  long  by  three 
and  a  hidf  broad,    is  engraved    here  (Fig.    5U)  from  a 


dniwing  furnished  to  mc  )iy  Dr.  Evans.  When  exhibited 
to  the  Ethnoliiiricid  S«iety,  Mr.  Tlmnias  Ewkonk  re 
market],  that  "  it  M-4-niitl  stninge  (hat  the  characters  if 
Intendnl  to  signify  anything,  should  be  placii]  where 
they  wouhl  l>e  most  ex|H>wd  to  tN>ing  woni  away  by  the 
uw  of  the  instrument."  Two  of  the  chanu-lem  are  plai-ed 
on  one  (tide,  in  the  gntove  for  the  liamlle,  the  othcm 
aplNireully  form  u  continuous  line,  rumiiug  mund  Iwth 
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sides  of  the  axe-blade,  as  extended  here  (Fig.  51).  This 
is  not,  however,  an  altogether  unique  example  of  an  en- 
graved axe.     The  practice  of  decorating  implements  of 
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PiQ.  51.— Pemberton  Axe  Inscription. 

the  simplest  forms  with  graven  and  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters has  already  been  illustrated  in  a  previous  chapter,  in 
one  of  the  Carib  shell  knives  (Fig.  6)  from  Barbadoes.* 
Such  devices  probably  indicate  the  dedication  of  the 
weapon  or  implement  to  some  special  and  sacred  pur- 
pose, such  as  the  rites  of  Mexican  sacrifice  rendered  so 
common. 

Humboldt  figures^  in  his  Vues  des  CordilUres,  a 
hatchet  made  of  a  compact  feldspar  passing  into  true 
jade,  obtained  by  him  from  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Mexico,  with  its  surface 
covered  with  graven  figures  or  characters.  In  comment- 
ing on  this  interesting  relic,  M.  Humboldt  adds  :  "  Not- 
withstanding our  long  and  frequent  journeys  in  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  two  Americas,  we  were  never  able  to 
discover  the  jade  in  situ ;  and  this  rock  being  so  rare, 
we  are  the  more  astonished  at  the  great  quantity  of 
hatchets  of  jade  which  are  found  on  turning  up  the  soil 
in  localities  formerly  inhabited,  extending  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  mountains  of  Chili/'*  Here  also,  therefore,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  wide-spread  ancient  trade  and  barter 
carried  on  throughout  the  American  continent  in  ancient 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  209.  *  Vuea  des  CordiUires,  vol  ii.  p.  146,  plato  xxviii. 
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times,  and  of  a  wider  intercourse,  embracing  both  North 
and  South  America,  than  the  investigators  of  the  traces 
of  former  civilisation  have  been  willing  to  recognise. 
The  accompanying  woodcut  (Fig.  52)  represents  the 
graven  "Aztec  Hatchet,''  as  Humboldt  designates  it.  It 
has  a  certain  interest  in  illustrating  a  practice  of  which 
the  Pemberton  axe  furnishes  a  new  example.  Dr.  E.  H. 
Davis,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  latter,  informs  me 
that  though  the  graven  characters  have  been  retouched 
in  the  process  of  cleaning  it,  and  apparently  attempted 
to  be  deepened  by  the  original  discoverer,  yet  that  their 
edges  present  an  appearance  of  age  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  their  genuineness.  Mr.  S.  R  Gaskell, 
by  whom  this  axe  was  found  on  his  own  farm,  is  de-  ' 
scribed  as  a  highly  respectable  and  trustworthy  man  ; 
and  no  attempt  to  turn  the  relic  to  account,  either  for 
notoriety  or  pecuniary  gain,  furnishes  any  tangible  reason 
for  questioning  its  authenticity.  It  may  be  worth  while 
adding,  that  this  discovery  of  an  inscribed  stone  axe  is 
not  without  a  parallel  among  the  antiquities  of  the  old 
country.  A  writer  in  the  Londonderry  Sentinel  of 
November  19,  1858,  after  noticing  the  exhumation  of 
various  ancient  cinerary  urns  at  Cumber  and  KincuU, 
County  Deny,  adds  :  "  Some  time  ago  a  curious  mallet, 
or  hatchet  of  gigantic  dimensions,  composed  of  soUd  flint, 
and  apparently  covered  with  ancient  characters,  was  dug 
up  in  the  same  district,  but  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
parties  into  whose  hands  it  came,  this  invaluable  relic 
was  unfortunately  destroyed.  It  weighed,  we  are  in- 
formed, twelve  or  thirteen  pounds,  having  been  broken 
up  to  make  a  ten-pound  weight  for  conmion  uses  1  Had 
this  precious  stone  been  preserved,  it  might  have  thrown 
Ught  on  a  period  of  our  national  history  which  at  present 
is  involved  in  nearly  total  obscurity.  The  urns  referred 
to  are  now  in  the  valuable   antiquarian  collection  of 
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William    L.   Bniwne,    EBij.,   proprietor  of  the   tHimlxT 
estate." 

The  report  is  too  vague  to  Ik;  of  much  value  ;  but  no 
relics  are  so  faAcinatiug  iu  their  promiscil  disclosures  of 
the  past,  or  so  justly  eutitled  to  value,  iis  those  gniven 
with  iuscriptious,  even  in  uuknowoi  characters  ;  if  their 
genuiiicuess  be  only  well  attestetl  autl  free  from  all  sub 
piciou.  The  Grave  Creek  Stone  and  the  Pemberton 
wedge  inscriptions,  if  once  authentic^iteil,  would  alto- 
gether contnulict  the  idea  tluit  "  no  trace  of  an  alphabet 
(»xiste<l  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  continent  of 
America,"  *  The  sole  litemte  remains  of  Pelasgic  Italy, 
ftmnd  at  yEgjila  in  Southern  Etruria,  do  not  greatly 
exceed  in  amount  these;  sup|M)seil  relics  of  America's  for- 
gotten tonguea  Dt*nnis  gives  a  list  of  some  thirty-six 
or  thirty  seven  words  as  the  extreme  limits  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Etruscan  language.  Even  the  precise  value 
of  its  alphabet  is  undetermined  ;  and  the  solitary  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Perusinian  pillar  has  supplietl  the  chief 
materials  for  such  linguistic  inductions  rehitive  to  the 
aufient  Kasena,  as  the  Engubine  tablets  have  d«me  for 
the  Umbrian.  The  doubt  antl  confusion  intro^luced  into 
sui-h  ethnographic;  iiKjuiries  by  a  single  forgery  are  so 
mis(*hievous,  that  the  meekest  (-onclave  of  si*holars  (*oul<l 
scarcely  l>e  trusted  with  the  functions  of  the  American 
Judgt*  I^ynch  against  hucIi  an  iiffender.  Happily  for 
scienct*,  the  knowlinlge  of  tlu*  <'ulprit  is  genendly  on  a 
{>ar  with  his  mondity. 

Of  another  chiss  of  moun<l-<lisclosuri*s,  which  gather 
their  i*hief  marwls  un<ler  the  light  of  miNlern  eyes,  one 
tigunnl  antl  desttribed  by  Mr.  S<*hooh*raft,  in  the  Ameri- 
can  BthnoliMjical  Tntus4ictionj(,  o{M*ns  up,  with  the  help 
iif  its  ingenious  interpreter,  glimpses  of  ante  Columbian 
science,  and  of  comprehensive  significance  in  it«  graven 

I  T^te^  n/Mamkimd,  fi.  2Sa. 
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devices,  not  legs  marvellous  than  the  polyglot  characters 
of  the  Grave  Creek  Stone.  Having  undertaken  to  treat, 
by  an  exhaustive  process,  "  the  Grave  Creek  Mound,  the 
antique  inscription  discovered  in  its  excavation,  and  the 
connected  evidences  of  the  occupancy  of  tiie  Mississippi 
Valley  during  the  Mound  period,  and  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus,"  he  introduces  this 
subsidiary  Mound  relic  as  a  "  figured  stone  sphere,  an 
antique  globe,  the  most  important  discovery  in  the  minor 
mounds  in  its  bearing  on  the  inscription."  It  is  a  spheri- 
cal stone,  with  no  other  characteristic  of  a  globe  about  it 
than  pertains  to  any  schoolboy's  marble,  but  having  sundry 
lines  graven  on  one  side  within  a  circle.  As  shown  in 
the  woodcut,  these  form  a  lozenge, 
triangle,  etc.,  with  no  greater  ap- 
pearance of  art  or  mystery  to  the 
uninitiated  eye  than  an  ordinary 
masonic  mark.  But  here  is  what 
cim  be  made  of  such  markings,  by 
one  whose  fancy  has  been  stimu- 
lated to  the  degree  requisite  for 
Fio,  fti-onrtn  Bione  Brhere.  interpreting  their  esoteric  teach- 
ings ; — "  The  stone,  which  is  a  sphere,  measures  41^  inches 
in  circumference.  The  inscription  lines  axe  enclosed  in  a 
circle  of  Aths ;  they  are  accompanied  by  a  single  alpha- 
betic sign.  It  is  the  Greek  Delta,  which  is  aUo  the  letter 
T  or  D  in  several  of  the  ancient  alphabets.  This  char- 
acter is  also  the  letter  Tyr,  in  the  Icelandic  Runic,  repre- 
senting the  god  Tyr,  or  a  bull.  On  the  assumption  that 
this  inscription  is  geographical,  it  may  be  inquired 
whether  it  is  a  figure  of  the  globe,  denoting  the  divisions 
of  land  and  water,  or  a  minor  portion  of  it.  The  ancients 
did  not  believe  the  world  to  have  a  spherical  shape. 
Either  the  stone,  therefore,  is  of  an  astronomical  char- 
acter, or  is  of  a  date  subsequent  to  Copernicus ;  or  it 
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c?vin<-(^  that  he  was  aiiticipiited  in  the  thcM)r)'  of  con- 
vexity by  the  aneient  Americang."*  This  iiuscrilKHl  stouo 
Hphere  has  attraete<l  little  attention  coniimre^l  with  the 
•'Grave  Cn^ek  Stone;"  Imt  if  the  almve  alternatives 
logicuilly  exlmuHt  the  choice  of  inferential  truths,  it  is 
surely  the  more  marvellous  relic  of  the  two  1 

A  like  pnxress  is  pursued  with  sundr}"  other  Mound 
relics.  A  stone  omament^Hl  with  a  simple  {uittem  of 
alternate  circles  and  s<iuares,  Ix^comes  a  "  heraldic  record." 
"  It  may  lx»  rt»gardcHl,  |)erha|>s,  as  astrological  and  genea- 
logical, and  as  such  a  m(*morial  or  8j>ecies  of  arms  of  a 
distinguisheil  |)erH<)n  or  family."  Again,  8<^veral  per- 
fonited  cylimlers  of  soft  steatite,  found  in  one  of  the 
moumls,  include<l  a  tube  twelve  inches  long.  This  forth- 
with lH»com<.»s  a  **  telescopic  device."  The  l)ore,  which  is 
four-tifths  of  an  inch  in  diametcT,  diminishes  at  one  end 
abruptly  to  onc^fifth.  **  Hy  placing  the  eye  at  this 
diminisheil  point,  tlu*  extnmtHius  light  is  shut  from  the 
pupil,  an<l  distant  objects  an*  more  clearly  discerned. 
The  effect  is  t4»Iescopic,  and  is  the  sjmie  whirh  is  known 
to  1m?  producetl  by  directing  the  sight  to  the  heavens 
from  the  bottr»m  of  w  well,  an  object  which  we  now 
umh*rstand  to  have?  Ix^en  s<»cured  by  the  Aztec  and  Maia 
races,  in  their  a.Htn)nomical  obsi»rvations,  by  constructing 
tubular  clmmlK'rs/'- 

One  other  and  genuine  gniven  tablet,  from  the  mounds 
discoveri'il  within  the  limits  of  Cincinnati,  lias  alrea<ly 
Ikhju  engrave<l  in  a  previous  cliapter,*  and  a  new  hy|)o- 
thesis  offere<l  as  to  its  original  signifi(*ance  and  object, 
which  may  (MThaiJS  ap|H5;ir  littlt*  k*ss  extnivagiuit  and 
fanciful  tlian  any  that  have  Invn  noted  with  nference  to 
the  n*lic8  of  the  anci(*nt  mounds.  Hut  a|Kirt  fnmi  the 
({motion  of  its  preiise  origimU  use,  its  proprietiir,  Mr. 

'   Atmrritnn  Ktkmtinjicnl  TntmmHioms,  vol.  t.  p.  40«V 
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Guest,  remarked,  in  his  first  account  of  it,  with  equal  jus- 
tice and  sagacity : — "  The  best  evidence  of  its  genuine- 
ness is  this,  that  a  person  in  our  times  could  scarcely 
make  so  perfect  an  engraving  as  this,  and  not  make  it 
more  perfect.  The  engraving  represents  something,  what- 
ever it  is,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  intended  to  be 
alike,  and  yet  no  two  curves  or  lines  are  precisely  alike ; 
nor  is  there  the  least  evidence  of  the  use  of  our  instru- 
ments to  be  discovered  in  the  work.  So  difficult  is  it  to 
imitate,  with  our  cultivated  hands  and  eyes,  the  peculiar 
imperfection  of  this  cutting,  that  some  excellent  judges 
who  at  first  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  relic,  have 
changed  their  opinion  upon  trying  to  imitate  it/'  Its 
graven  device  has  been  characterized  as  a  hieroglyphic 
inscription,  and  its  graduated  lines  have  been  interpreted 
to  embody  the  record  of  a  native  calendar;  while  the 
idea  of  its  preserving  a  scale  of  measurement  on  which 
the  great  geometrical  earthworks  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  were  constructed,  is  suggested  on  a  previous  page. 
Mr.  Squier  appears  to  attach  no  special  significance  to 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  lines ;  although  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  introduced,  limited  only  to  part  of  the 
border,  does  not  seem  consistent  with  any  idea  of  mere 
ornament.  As  to  the  devices  of  the  Cincinnati  "Car- 
touche," he  discovers  in  them  more  resemblance  to  the 
stalk  and  flower  of  a  plant,  than  to  any  astronomical  or 
chronological  hieroglyphic  ;  and  accordingly  supposes  it 
may  have  been  a  mere  pattern  cut  in  relief  for  stamping 
cloth  or  prepared  skins.^  If  so,  it  embodied  the  germ  of 
wood-engraving,  type-printing,  and  the  press  itself.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  a  flower-pattern  so  extremely 
conventional  as  this,  is  at  variance  with  the  minute  and 
accurate  imitative  faculty  displayed  in  other  artistic 
works  of  the  Mound-Builders.   Possibly  future  discoveries 

^  American  JSthnoloyical  IWrMacltons,  vol.  iL  p.  199. 
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of  ohjectii  of  the  same  cIuhs  mny  help  to  a  luore  cortain 
detormiuatiou  «>f  \Xa  purpoBc  and  ineanin^. 

Solx»r  afU»r-tliouglit  has  le*l  the  liistorical  antiquaries 
of  Rhode  Island  S4>  thorougldy  to  reject  their  older  faith 
in  the  ante -Columbian  n*lic8  of  the  district,  attested  by 
the  Co|)enhagt»n  authorities,  that  not  only  the  Dighton 
Rook  is  in  danger  of  l)eing  undervalued,  but  the  famouB 
Round  Tower  of  New|)ort  Is  un<luly  slighteil,  now  tlmt 
sceptics  threatc^n  to  rob  it  of  some  six  centuries  of  it* 
reputed  age.  As  a  genuine  Americ^in  ruin  of  former 
genenitions,  the  old  Tower  forms  an  exce«?dingly  attrac- 
tive feature  on  Newport  common,  and  the  historical  and 
poeticiil  associations  which  have  l>een  asiTibed  to  it  by 
no  means  diminish  its  int(*rest.  When  tlie  Dsmish  anti- 
quaries were  in  s<»arch  of  relics  of  the  long-lost  Viuland« 
drawinjp*  of  the  Tower  were  despatched  to  them,  and  its 
authentic^ition  as  an  architectund  monument  of  the  Norse 
colonists  of  New  England  is  thus  unh(*sitatingly  set  forth 
in  the  supplement  to  the  Ahtu/uilaU's  Americana : 
**  There  is  no  mistaking,  in  this  instance,  the  style  in 
which  the  more  ancient  stone  cHlitices  of  the  North  were 
constructe<l.  .  . .  From  su<h  <hamct4»ristics  as  renuiin,  we 
can  warcely  form  any  oth«T  inference  than  one,  in  which 
I  am  |H*rsuad(*d  that  all  who  an'  familiar  with  old 
Northeni  arrhitcH*ture  will  eoneur,  that  this  building  was 
erecte^l  at  a  |K»ritMl  dtnidedly  not  later  than  the  twelfth 
e^'ntur}'."*  The  |MM»t  Ijonjrf»*llow,  acc4»rdingly,  assuming 
its  vrn«TabIe  origin,  has  ass4K-iated  it  with  another  dis- 
coverv  of  so-called  Norse  relir.n,  and  made  it  the  si^ene  of 
his  bidhul  of  The  Skeleton  in  Armour.  But  the  mo<lera 
Skald  is  not  the  less  siitisfied,  for  all  ])uqxises  of  solier 
pn>S(\  with  the  date  of  1678,  furnisheil  I »y  the  will  of 
Govrnior  Arnold  for  his  '*  stone-built  windmill  in  ye 
town  «>f  New|>ort." 


*  AmiiquitMtU§  Ameritamtr,  Supplemcot,  p-  18. 
VOU  II.  X 
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In  the  able  and  well-digested  review  of  AToerican 
ArchcBology,  prepared  by  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Haven  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  reference  is  made  to  the  "  Rut- 
land Stone,"  an  American  countei-part  to  the  famous 
Swedish  Runamo  Inscription,  in  its  graphic  freaks  of 
natural  crystallization.^  It  was  described  to  the  authors 
of  the  Antiquitates  Americaiice  as  "a  large  stone,  on 
which  is  a  Une  of  considerable  length  in  unknown  char- 
acters, regularly  placed,  and  the  strokes  are  filled  up 
with  a  black  composition  nearly  as  hard  as  the  rock 
itself."  Ancient  enough  this  inscription  is  for  the  most 
ambitious  stickler  for  the  antiquity  of  the  New  World  ; 
ancient,  indeed,  as  the  oldest  of  those  interpreted  by  the 
author  of  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  and  inscribed  by 
the  same  hand  that  formed  its  rocky  matrix.  Other 
inscriptions,  not  much  more  available  for  historical  pur- 
poses, are  produced  by  the  same  author  in  his  review  of 
the  spurious  as  well  as  the  genuine  Antiquities  of  tlie 
United'  States.  Among  these  "  The  Alabama  Stone"  is 
an  innocent  piece  of  blundering,  not  without  its  signifi- 
cance. It  was  discovered  near  the  Black  Warrior  river, 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  no  i-umours  of  the 
old  Northmen's  visits  to  Vinland  or  Huitramannaland 
stimulated  the  dishonest  zeal  of  relic-hunters ;  and  its 
mysterious  Roman  uncials,  and  remote  ante-Columbian 
date,  were  only  wondered  at  as  an  inexplicable  riddle. 
As  copied  by  its  original  transcribers,  this  inscription  of 
the  thirteenth  century  ran  thus  :—  - 

HISKNEHNDREV. 
1232. 

Had  this  Alabama  stone  turned  up  opportunely  in  1830, 
when  the  antiquaries  of  New  England  were  in  possession 
of  a  roving  commission  on  behoof  of  Finn  Magnussen 

^  The  Archceologij  of  the  United  StateSf  p.  134. 
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liud  other  Danish  heiiH  aikI  aMftignec-A  of  old  Ari  Maraon, 
who  knows  what  might  have  been  made  of  so  tempting 
a  morsel?  From  the  Annates  Flateyense;^,  we  learn  of 
*•  Eri(!  Groenhmdinga  Uiskup,"  who,  in  a.d.  1121,  went 
to  seek  out  Vinland  ;  and  in  the  following  century,  the 
Annales  Jfolenws,  Recovered  by  Torfieus  from  the  epia- 
copal  64nit  of  Holum  in  Iceland,  supply  this  tempting 
glimpse  :  **Jaun^  nnjn  land^  i.e.,  new  land  is  found. 
With  such  a  hint,  what  might  not  loamerl  ingenuity 
have  done  to  unriddle  tin*  mysteries  of  the  New  World 
in  the  year  of  grace  1232  ?  Unhappily,  its  fate  has 
lH*en  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Haven 
for  literar)'  editing,  which  he  does  in  tliis  unromantic 
fashicm :  "  We  have  befon*  us  tlie  Alalmma  Stone  found 
some  thirty  years  ago  near  the  Black  Warrior  river.  To 
our  eyt'H,  it  reads  hispan  •  £T  •  IND  •  rex  as  plainly  as 
the  same  insc*ription  «>n  a  Si>anisli  quarter  of  a  dollar 
somewhat  worn.  The  figures  may  l>e  as  aliove  repre- 
si*nteil,  but  of  course  thev  cannot  be  intended  for  a 
date,**  unless  inde<nl  it  be  1532.  Earlier  dates  than  that 
exist  in  g(*nuin(*  ins<>rilKHl  memorials  of  the  old  Spanish 
Hidalgos'  presence  in  the  New  World,  of  which  the  Man- 
lius  Stone  lA  {H*rha|>s  the*  most  intert>st ing,  on  account 
of  the  localitv  where  it  was  di.scovenMl. 

This  ins4*rilitHl  Kt4)ne  was  iliscovenNl  alniut  the  year 
1820,  in  the  t4»wiiship  of  Manlius,  Onondaga  County, 
New  York,  by  a  f;irmer,  when  gathering  the  stones  out 
of  a  tield  on  tirst  bringing  it  into  culture.  It  is  an 
irn*gular  spherical  Niuldcr  alN>ut  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  now  dciKxsitcNl  in  the  musinmi  of  the  Albany 
Institute.  On  «)ne  side,  which  is  sm<N)th  and  nearly 
Hat,  is  the  inscription  : 


U<«i  .  l>r 

VI.  1520 


L     .  11 

X 


with  the  device  of  a  8eq)ent  twining  n>und  the  bninch 
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of  a  tree.  Like  most  other  American  relics  of  this  class, 
it  has  been  tortured  into  interpretations  not  very  easily 
discernible  by  ordinaiy  processes  of  rendering  such 
simple  records.  "  By  the  figure  of  a  serpent  climbing 
a  tree,  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  is  clearly 
referred  to.  By  the  date,  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  Pontiff  Leo  x.  has  been  thought  to  be  denoted.  This 
appears  to  be  probable,  less  clearly  from  the  inscriptive 
phrase  Leo  de  Lon  vi.,  than  from  the  plain  date  1520, 
being  six  years  after  the  Pontiff  took  the  chair."  ^  Again, 
it  is  assumed  to  be  a  memorial  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
the  discoverer  of  Florida,  and  to  "tally  exactly  with 
the  sixth  year  after  his  landing,"  which,  however,  it 
does  not,  as  that  took  place  on  Pasqua  Flor^id,  or  Palm 
Sunday,  a.d.  1512.  The  attempt,  indeed,  to  identify 
the  name  thus  rudely  graven  on  a  stray  boulder  either 
with  that  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  Leo  x.,  or  with  Don 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  is  only  less  extravagant  than  the 
persistent  deciphering  of  that  of  the  Icelandic  Thorfinn 
on  the  Dighton  Rock.  Apart,  however,  from  any  such 
special  identification  of  the  object  of  the  memorial  on 
the  Manhus  Stone,  it  is  a  relic  of  considerable  interest. 
No  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  questioning  its  genuine- 
ness ;  and  we  arc  thus  supplied  with  an  inscription  of 
a  date  within  twenty-eight  years  of  the  first  landing 
of  Columbus  on  the  mainland.  A  discovery  of  this 
nature,  associated  with  the  earliest  known  period  of 
European  exploration  of  the  American  continent,  in  a 
locality  so  far  to  the  northward,  and  so  remote  from  the 
sea-coast,  when  taken  into  consideration  along  with  the 
authentic  traces  of  older  Norse  settlements  still  discover- 
able in  Greenland,  is  calculated  to  confirm  the  doubts  of 
any  Scandinavian  colonization  of  Vinland  in  the  ages 

^  Schoolcraft*8  Noteg  on  the  Iroquois,  p.  326.     But  1520  is  not  the  sixth 
year  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  x.,  who  succeeded  Julius  it.  in  1513. 
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before  Columbus.  That  the  old  Northmen  vi«itetl  flome 
(HirtiouH  of  the  American  coasts  appears  to  1k»  confirmed 
by  most  credible  testimony  ;  but  tliat  their  presence 
wiis  transient,  and  tliat  tliey  left  no  enduring  evidence 
of  their  visits,  seems  little  less  certain.  To  the  Sjianish 
pioneers  of  American  discovery  and  civilisation,  in  the 
centuries  subsecjuent  to  tlu?  era  of  Columbus,  we  must, 
then*fon»,  look  for  the  earliest  memorials  of  European 
adventure  in  the  New  World. 

Such  is  an  attempteil  review  of  the  evidence  of  inter- 
course lietween  the  Old  and  the  New  World  prior  to  the 
voyage  of  Columbus  in  1492,  and  of  the  monumental  or 
pniven  n?lics  whiith  simmu  to  furnish  any  traces  of  an 
ante-Columbian  civilisiition  in  America  othen^'ise  than 
of  native  jxr^)wth.  The  early  tni<*es  of  £uro{>ean  pre- 
S(»nce  sul)se(ju«'nt  to  that  date  iire  chiefly  of  value,  as 
proving  the  pr(»biibility  of  some  corres|)onding  evidence 
of  still  older  colonization  havint^  lK»en  rt»coveretl,  if  such 
had  ev«*r  existed.  Th(»  results,  however,  ap|>ear  only  to 
restore  to  vaj^ue  conje<'ture  and  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilities all  anrieiit  eohmization  or  dis<x)ver}'  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Anieriea  In^yoiid  the  Aretie  Cinrle,  ex<»ept  in  so 
far  as  the  Sagas  of  th»»  Northmen  furnish  trustworthy 
indi<ations  that  the  ol<l  colonists  <»f  Iceland  and  Cireen- 
land  eoast^nl  the  North  Anieri<-an  shores,  and  gjithered 
th(»  gra|M»s  of  New  Kiii^land  six  huuilred  and  twenty  six 
vears  U-fon»  tlie  Pil;rrini  Fath«*rs  etre<'te<l  their  first 
si'ttlenient  amid  the  primeval  fon»sts  of  the  New  World, 
liut  if  so,  the  glinips<*s  they  ol»tained  wen*  sutHeiently 
tninsient.  The  hanly  Northmen  who  dietattnl  tenns  to 
tlu»  h«-ir  of  Charh»magne,  plantetl  their  flourishing  re- 
pulilic  on  the  short»s  of  Iceland,  and  coloniziNl  the  wintry 
ri'alms  of  Cireeidand,  seemtnl  cHjually  fittiH.1  to  s4H.'un»  for 
themsi*lves  the  triumphs  of  (*olumlms,  Cal)ot,  and  Corteii. 
And  how  Would  the  whole  etuirse  of  the  worlds  history 
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have  been  changed  had  Leif  Ericson  and  Thorfinn  proved 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  ?  But  it  was  not 
so  to  be  ;  and  the  fruitless  search  which  has  been  so 
zealously  pursued  in  the  hope  of  recovering  some  trace 
of  the  presence  of  Scandinavian  colonists  on  the  site  of 
the  mysterious  Vinland  ;  or  of  still  older  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Greek,  or  Punic  wanderers  landed  by  choice 
or  chance  along  the  American  shores  :  has  served  only 
to  place  beyond  doubt  that  if  any  such  did  precede 
Columbus  in  his  great  discovery,  they  turned  their  visit 
to  no  permanent  accoimt^  and  have  left  no  memorials  of 
their  premature  glimpse  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

TIIK  AMKRICAS  CRASIAL  TYPK. 

The  iiiiKiirccHsful  Heiirch  after  traceH  of  nn  ante- 
(*<)luinbian  intercourse  with  the  New  Wi>rld,  Rufiices 
to  confirm  the  Ix'lief  that,  for  unnumbered  eeuturieii 
thrf»uji[hout  that  ancient  t»ni,  tlie  Western  Hemispheix* 
WRH  the  exi'hiHive  heritaw  of  nationn  native  to  the  soil. 
ItH  sacred  and  s^'pulehral  riter<,  its  usarres  and  Bupersti^ 
tionf«,  its  arts,  letterp,  nietalhirgy,  sculpture,  an<l  archi- 
tect un\  an»  all  iieiudiarly  its  own  ;  and  we  must  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the;  physical  f*haracteristic8  which 
mark  the  Anirri<*an  ty|N>  of  man,  ami  endeavour  to 
aiu*(*rtain   what    truths    mav   1h*   recovendJe  from    that 

• 

HouH'e,  H'lative  to  ih«;  oritrin,  mutual  inHuences,  or  es- 
sential diversities,  |NTtainin(;  to  the  civilized  nntioDs 
and  harliarous  trilN's  and  conf<\h'raci«*s  of  the  (Continent. 
Anions;  the  various  gnnuids  on  which  Columbus 
ftiuntU*d  his  lN*lief  in  the  existence  of  a  continent  be- 
yi>nd  the  Atlantic,  s|Mvial  ini|N>rtance  was  attached  to 
the  fact  that  the  IkmHcs  of  two  deail  men  had  \wvn  cast 
ashon*  on  the  islan*!  i»f  Fli»n*s.  ditferinp  **ssentially  in 
features  anil  physical  I'haracteristics  from  any  known 
nice.  When  at  length  the  pn»at  discoverer  of  the 
Western  Wt»rl«l  had  ^4•t  his  f«H>t  on  the  islands  first 
visit(*«l  by  him,  the  {MH'uliarities  which  mark(*<l  the 
;rentle  and  frimdly  race  of  (Suanahan^  wen*  not4Hl  with 
curious  minuteness  ;  and  their  '*  tawny  or  cop|H*r  hue," 
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their  straight,  coarse,  black  hair,  strange  features,  and 
well-developed  fonns,  were  all  recorded  as  objects  of 
interest  by  the  Spaniards.  On  his  return,  the  little 
caravel  of  Columbus  was  freighted  not  only  with  gold 
and  other  coveted  products  of  the  New  World,  but  with 
nine  of  its  natives,  brought  from  the  islands  of  San 
Salvador  and  Hispaniola  :  eight  of  whom  survived  to 
gaze  on  the  strange  civilisation  of  ancient  Spain,  and  to 
be  themselves  objects  of  scarcely  less  astonishment  than 
if  they  had  come  from  another  planet.  Six  of  these 
representatives  of  the  western  continent,  who  accom- 
panied Columbus  to  Barcelona,  where  the  Spanish  court 
then  was,  were  baptized  with  the  utmost  state  and 
ceremony,  as  the  first-fruits  offered  to  Heaven  from  the 
new-foimd  world.  Ferdinand  and  the  enthusiastic  and 
susceptible  Isabella,  with  the  Prince  Juan,  stood  sponsors 
for  them  at  the  font ;  and  when,  soon  after,  one  of  them, 
who  had  been  retained  in  the  prince's  household,  died, 
no  doubt  as  to  their  common  humanity  marred  the 
pious  belief  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  nation  to  enter 
heaven. 

Such  was  the  earliest  knowledge  acquired  by  the  Old 
World  of  the  singular  type  of  humanity  generically  de- 
signated the  Eed  Indian  ;  and  the  attention  which  its 
peculiarities  excited,  when  thus  displayed  in  their  fresh 
novelty,  has  not  yet  exhausted  itself,  after  an  interval 
of  upwards  of  three  centuries  and  a  half.  That  certain 
special  characteristics  in  complexion,  hair,  and  features, 
do  pertain  to  the  whole  race  or  races  of  the  American 
Continent,  is  not  to  be  disputed.  Ulloa,  who  spent  ten 
years  in  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Peru, 
says, — "  If  we  have  seen  one  American,  we  may  be  said 
to  have  seen  all,  their  colour  and  make  are  so  nearly 
alike. '^^      Remarks  involving  the  same  idea  have  been 

*  Chronica  dd  Peru,  parte  i.  c  19. 
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recorded,  both  before  and  since  the  visit  of  UUoa  to  the 
seutK  of  ancient  American  civilisation,  by  Spanish  and 
other  writers  ;  and  have  been  subsequently  quoted,  with 
a  comprehensive  application  undreamt  of  when  they 
were  uttered.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  remark  of 
L'Uoa  was  made,  rehitive  to  the  living  tribes  now  occu- 
pying the  tn)pi(»iU  regions  of  the  continent,  of  which 
alone  he  siK)ke  from  personal  ol)8crvation,  there  is  no- 
thing 8pi*cially  to  challenge  ;  but  that  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  mere  loose  generalization  of  a  traveller,  has 
been  quoted  as  though  it  involved  an  unquestionable 
dogma  of  science.  Various  causes,  moreover,  have 
tended  to  encounige  the  development  of  scientific  theory 
in  this  dinMtitm  ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Esrjuimaux,  i\\v  univrnwility  of  certain  physical  charac- 
teristic-s  peculiar  to  the  triU^s  and  nations  of  America, 
hjis  lM»en  assununl  by  AuKTican  ethnologists  as  an  abso- 
lute postulate  for  the  strictest  puq>oses  of  stientific 
induction  ;  and  is  rc*aHirme<l  dogmatically,  in  the  words 
of  Ulloa  :  **//c  who  has  seen  one  tribe  of  Indians^  has 
s(*en  all,' 

An  idea  which  eml>rac<»s  in  a  simple  form  the  solution 
of  many  difficulties,  Ls  sure  to  meet  with  ready  accept- 
ance ;  and  this  one,  affirming  the  homogeneous  physical 
cliaracteristirs  of  the  whole  Hal  race,  luis  l)een  adopted 
almost  without  inipiirv  ;  so  that  opinicms,  resulting  from 
its  easy  acceptance',  havi'  Urn  qu<itc4l  by  later  writ^^rs  in 
confirmation  of  its  truth.  Authorities  such  as  Rol>ertson 
the  hist4)rian,  and  Malte  IJnin,  who  advance  mere  gene- 
ralizations foumled  on  no  j)ers<>nal  olwervation,  may  lie 
cUssed  even  below  Spanish  travellers  and  colonists  in 
estimating  the  value  of  such  opinions.  "The  Km{ui- 
maux/*  H4iys  the  former,  "are  manifestly  a  race  of  men 
distinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  American  continent, 
in  languagt*,  in  dis|Kwition,  and  in  habits  of  life.     But 
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among  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  America  there  is  such 
a  striking  similitude  in  the  fonn  of  their  bodies  and  the 
qualities  of  their  minds,  that,  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
sities occasioned  by  the  influence  of  climate,  or  unequal 
progress  of  improvement,  we  must  pronounce  them  to 
be  descended  from  one  source."^  Malte  Brun,  with  more 
caution,  simply  affirms,  as  the  result  of  a  long  course  of 
physiological  observations,  that  "  the  Americans,  what- 
ever their  origin  may  be,  constitute  at  the  present  day 
a  race  essentially  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind."^ 
But  greater  importance  is  due  to  the  maturely  defined 
views  of  the  scientific  traveller,  who  combined  the  results 
of  varied  knowledge  and  profound  philosophical  specula- 
tion with  conclusions  derived  from  his  own  personal 
observations.  "  There  is  no  proof,"  says  Humboldt,  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  Researches^  "  that  the  existence 
of  man  is  much  more  recent  in  America  than  in  the 
other  hemisphere.  .  .  .  The  nations  of  America,  except 
those  which  border  on  the  polar  circle,  form  a  single 
race,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  the  skull,  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  beard, 
and  straight  glossy  hair."  But  this  recognition  of  homo- 
geneous characteristics  of  the  American  aborigines  has 
been  quoted  to  maintain  views  which  the  accompanying 
remarks  of  this  scientific  traveller  entirely  cx)ntradict ; 
for,  as  will  be  afterwards  noted,  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence Humboldt  dwells  on  the  striking  resemblance 
which  the  American  race  bears  to  the  Asiatic  Mongols, 
and  refers  to  the  transitional  cranial  characteristics  which 
constitute  links  between  the  two. 

Very  few  and  partial  exceptions  can  be  quoted  to  the 
general  unanimity  of  American  writers — some  of  them 
justly  regarded  as  authorities  in  ethnology, — in  reference 
to  this  view  of  the  nations  of  the  whole  American  con- 

*  Robertson*a  America,  b.  iv.  *  Malte  Bnin,  Oeog.  lib.  xxv. 
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tinent,  north  aiul  south.  With  the  solitar)'  t»xception  of 
the  Esquimaux,  they  ore  affinned  to  eoiiHtitute  one  nearly 
homogenei)Ufl  race,  varying  within  very  narrow  hmita 
from  the  prevailing  type  ;  and  agreeing  in  ho  many 
essentially  distinctive  features,  as  to  prove  them  a  well 
defined,  distinct  species  of  the  genus  Homo,  Lawrence, 
Wiseman,  Agassiz,  Squier,  Gliddon,  Nott,  iind  Meigs, 
might  each  Ih^  quoted  in  C4)nfinnation  of  tliis  opinion, 
and  especiidly  of  the  prevailing  unifonnity  of  certain 
strongly  markeil  cninisU  characteristics  ;  hut  the  source 
of  all  surh  o])inions  is  the  justly  distinguished  author 
of  the  ('niniit  Americana,  Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia. 
His  views  underwent  ronsideniMe  mcKlifieation  on  some 
[)oint8  ri'lating  to  th(»  singular  confonnation  ol)ser\'able 
in  certain  skulls  fnund  in  anrient  American  graves,  espe- 
eiallv  in  n»ference  to  th«»  intluencM*  of  artificial  means  in 
j)erpetuating  changes  nf  form  essentially  different  from 
the  normal  tyi>e  ;  Imt  the  tt»ndeneies  of  his  matured 
opinions  all  went  to  oonfinu  his  original  idea  of  uni 
versjd  appnjximation  to  one  tyjM*  throughout  the  New 
World.  In  w)me  of  his  hitest  re<-orded  views  he  n^marks, 
as  the  result  of  his  examination  of  a  greatly  extende<l 
series  of  Peruvian  enmia  :  **  I  at  first  found  it  tlitficult 
to  conceive  that  the  original  rounded  skull  of  the  Indian 
eould  In*  (*hanged  into  this  fantastic  form,  and  was  hsl  to 
suppose'  that  the  latt(»r  was  an  artificial  elongation  of  a 
heail  n*markahle  for  its  length  and  nam>wness.  I  even 
supjK>SiHl  that  the  long-heade<l  Pi'nivians  were  a  more  an- 
<ient  {)eople  than  the  Inea  triln^s,  and  distinguishe<l  from 
them  hy  their  cranial  configuration.  In  this  opinion  I 
was  mistaken.  Abundant  means  of  observation  and 
comparison  have  since  convinced  me  tliat  all  these 
variously -formtM I  heads  were  orijorinally  of  the  same 
rounded  sIuum*." 
Such  are  the  latest  views  of  Dr.  Morton,  as  set  forth 
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in  the  posthumous  paper  on  "  The  Physical  Type  of  the 
American  Indians,"  contributed  by  him  to  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  History  of  tJie  Indian  Tribes. 
In  that  same  final  contribution  to  his  favourite  science, 
Dr.  Morton's  matured  views  on  the  cranial  type  of  the 
American  continent — based  on  the  additional  evidence 
accumulated  by  him,  in  the  interval  of  twelve  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  Crania 
Americana  and  the  death  of  its  author, — are  thus  de- 
fined :  "  The  Indian  skuU  is  of  a  decidedly  rounded 
form.  The  occipital  portion  is  flattened  in  the  upward 
direction,  and  the  transvei*se  diameter,  as  measured  be- 
tween the  parietal  bones,  is  remarkably  wide,  and  ojlen 
eocceeds  the  longitudinal  line}  The  forehead  is  low  and 
receding,  and  rarely  arched,  as  in  the  other  races, — a 
feature  that  is  regarded  by  Humboldt,  Lund,  and  other 
naturalists,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  American  race,  and 
serving  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Mongolian.  The 
cheek-bones  are  high,  but  not  much  expanded ;  the  max- 
illary region  is  salient  and  ponderous,  with  teeth  of  a 
corresponding  size,  and  singularly  free  fi:om  decay.  The 
orbits  are  large  and  squared,  the  nasal  orifice  wide,  and 
the  bones  that  protect  it  arched  and  expanded.  The 
lower  jaw  is  massive,  and  wide  between  the  condyles  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  prominent  position  of  the  face, 
the  teeth  are  for  the  most  part  vertical."^  The  views 
thus  set  forth  by  him  who  has  been  justly  designated 

*  In  this  statement  Dr.  Morton  would  seem  to  have  had  in  view  his  theo- 
retical tyi)e,  rather  than  the  results  of  his  own  careful  observations,  unless 
he  accepted  as  evidence  the  artificially  abbreviated  and  flattened  skulls ;  and 
even  of  these  his  Crania  Americana  furnishes  only  one  exceptional  example, 
from  a  mound  on  the  Alabama  river  (plate  liv.)  ''It  is  flattened  on  the 
occiput  and  os  frontis  in  such  manner  as  to  give  the  whole  head  a  sugar-loaf 
or  conical  form,  whence  aho  its  greaX  lateral  diameter^  (md  its  narroumees  from 
hack  iofronty 

2  "  Physical  Tyi)e  of  the  American  Indians,"  SchoolcrsfVs  History  qf  the 
Indian  Tribes^  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 
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**  the  founder  of  the  American  School  of  Ethnology,"* 
have  been  maintained  and  strengthened  by  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  scarcely  any  point  in  relation  to  ethnogra- 
phic t}i)es  has  been  more  generally  accejited  as  a  recog- 
nised postulate,  than  the  approximative  homogeneous 
cranial  characteristics  of  the  whole  American  race. 

The  comprehensive  generalization  of  the  American 
cranial  tyjH?,  thus  set  forth  on  such  high  authority,  has 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  all  subsequent  in- 
vestigations relative  to  the  al>origines  of  the  New  World. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  accepted  with  such  ready  faith  as  a 
scientific  postulate*,  that  Agassiz,  Nott,  Meigs,  and  other 
distinguished  physiologists  iind  naturalists,  adopted  it 
without  question ;  and  have  reasone<l  fn>m  it  as  one  of 
the  few  well-determined  data  of  ethnological  science. 
It  has  no  less  effectuiUly  controlleil  the  deductions  of 
ob8er\'ant  travellers.  Mr.  Stephens  having  submitted  to 
Dr.  ilorton  the  bones  res<'ut*d  by  him  from  an  ancient 
grave  among  the  ruins  of  Ti<ul,  **  so  crumbled  and  broken, 
that  in  a  court  of  law  their  ancirnt  proprietor  would  not 
l)e  able  to  identify  them,"  h<*  succeeded  in  piecing  to- 
gether, out  of  the  broken  fragm«»nt8,  the  p<isterior  and 
lateral  jKirtions  of  the  skull ;  and  from  these  imperfect 
data  pronounced  it  to  1h»  that  of  a  female,  pres<»nting 
"  the  same  physical  conformation  which  has  been  be* 
stowed  with  amazing  unifonnity  u]>on  all  the  triK'S  on 
the  ccmtinent,  from  Canada  to  Tatagtaiia,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic  Ocean.''*  Stnnc  of  Mr.  Stephens' 
own  personal  ol>8ervations  |K>int4»d,  as  we  have  s<*en,  to  a 
verj'  different  conclusion  ;  but  he  n\'4igned  his  judgment 
to  this  M*ientific  dogma,  and  accepted  it  as  conclusive 
proof  tliat  the  ancient  ruins  he  liad  in^en  exploring  are 
the  work  of  elder  generations  of  the  same  Indians  who 

'    Tyftts  o/  Mamki$nit  \k  87. 

<  Str|ih«iM*  TrtiftU  iM  YufmUtm^  vuL  i.  p.  2S4. 
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now,  miserable  and  degraded,  cling  around  their  long- 
deserted  sites. 

Apart  from  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  indige- 
nous origin  of  the  American  race,  as  an  essentially  dis- 
tinct species  in  the  genus  Homo,  this  idea  of  a  nearly- 
absolute  homogeneity  pervading  the  tribes  and  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  through  every  variety  of 
climate  and  coimtry,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic 
circle,  is  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  ethnic  phenomena 
witnessed  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  it  is  de- 
serving of  the  minutest  investigation.  It  is,  indeed, 
admitted  by  Morton  that  the  agreement  is  not  absolute 
throughout  all  the  American  tribes ;  and  a  distinction 
is  drawn  by  him,  and  to  some  extent  recognised  and 
adopted  by  his  successors,  between  the  "  barbarous  or 
American,"  and  the  "  civilized  or  Toltecan,"  tribes.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  of  the  three  propositions  with  whi(;h  Dr. 
Morton  sums  up  the  results  deduced  from  the  mass  of 
evidence  set  forth  in  his  Crania  Americana  is,  "  That 
the  American  nations,  excepting  the  polar  tribes,  are  of 
one  race  and  one  species,  but  of  two  great  families,  which 
resemble  each  other  in  physical,  but  differ  in  intellectual 
character."  ^  But  the  distinction,  when  thus  defined,  is 
manifestly  not  an  ethnological  one  at  all,  but  a  mere 
accompaniment  of  civilisation  with  its  wonted  intellec- 
tual development.  An  essential  difference  in  physical 
type  is  recognised  as  separating  the  Esquimaux,  or  polar 
tribes,  from  the  tioie  American  autochthones,  w^hile  any 
physical  difference  between  the  remaining  two  great 
families  into  which  the  American  nations  are  divided  is 
expressly  denied.  Such  a  distinction  is,  for  ethnological 
purposes  at  least,  arbitrary,  indefinite,  and  valueless. 

Other  differences,  or  varieties,  recognised  among  the 
tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  have  been  acknow- 

*  Crania  Ama'icanat  p.  260. 
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ledged,  but  only  in  such  u  inauuer  i\ja  to  harijiouize  with 
Mortoiifl  {Mmtuhitc  of  oue  American  physical  t^'pe  of 
luan  ;  and  to  continu  the  assumption  of  his  indigenous 
origin  among  the  fauna  i)eculiar  to  the  Western  Hcmi 
s[>here.  Agaissiz,  when  alluding  to  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions maintained  by  zoologists  as  to  the  number  of  s{)ecies 
into  which  the  genus  Cehus  is  divisible,  remarks  :  "  Here 
we  havt*,  with  reference  to  one  genus  of  monkeys^  the 
same  divei-sity  of  opinion  as  exists  among  naturalists 
res[)ectiug  the  races  of  man.  But  in  this  eiise  the  ques- 
tion assumes  a  {>eculiur  interest,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  genus  CVbus  is  exclusively  American  ;  for  that 
discloses  the  same  indefinite  limitation  between  its  spe 
cies  which  we  observe  also  among  the  tribes  of  Indians, 
or  the  siime  tendt*ncy  to  .splitting  into  minor  groupe» 
running  really  one  into  the  other,  notwithstanding  some 
few  mnrki^l  diHen*n(*es  :  in  the  siime  manner  as  Morton 
has  shown  that  all  the  ludiaun  constitute  but  one  itu'e, 
from  one  end  of  the  rontinent  to  the  other.  This  dif- 
ft*rentiation  of  our  aminials  into  an  almost  indefinite 
numlHT  of  varieties,  in  spccit's  which  have,  as  a  whole, 
a  wide  g(*ographical  distribution,  is  a  feature  which 
prevails  verj'  extensively  upini  the  twi>  continents  of 
America.  It  may  Ik*  olis^-rvcd  among  our  stiuirrels, 
our  rabbits  and  hart*s,  our  turtles,  and  even  among  our 
fishes;  while,  in  tli<.*  Old  World,  notwitlistanding  the 
recurrence  of  .similar  phenomena,  the  ninge  of  variation 
of  H|K.*cii*s  siM'ins  l«-ss  ••xtensivf,  and  the  rang<*  of  their 
geographical  di.stribution  mon*  limitiHl.  In  aeeordanco 
with  tills  general  rhanictcr  t»f  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
find  likewise  that,  among  men,  with  tlu*  exception  of  the 
.Vn'tic  Esi|uimuux,  then*  is  only  one  singh*  race  of  men 
extending  over  the  whole  range  of  North  and  South 
Ameriea,  Init  dividing  into  innumi*rabk*  triln^s  ;  whilst, 
in  the  Old  World,  then*  are  a  gn»at  many  well  tletinotl 
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and  easily  distinguished  races,  which  are  circumscribed 
within  comparatively  much  narrower  boundaries/'^  Such 
is  the  line  of  argument  by  which  one  distinguished  Ame- 
rican naturalist  seeks  to  harmonize  the  theory  of  Morton 
with  seemingly  irreconcilable  facts ;  and  thereby  to 
confirm  his  idea  of  a  complete  correspondence  between 
the  circumscribed  areas  of  the  animal  world  and  the 
natural  range  of  distinct  types  of  man.  The  difficulties 
arising  from  admitted  physical  differences  in  the  one 
American  race,  are  solved  by  other  writers  who  hold  to 
this  indigenous  unity,  by  such  gratuitous  hypotheses  or 
assumptions  as  that  advanced  by  Mr.  Gliddon,  that  "  in 
reality  these  races  originated  in  nations^  and  not  in  a 
single  pair ;  thus  forming  proximate,  but  not  identical 
species/'^  In  spite  of  such  theories,  however,  the  irre- 
concilable variations  from  any  assumed  normal  type 
could  not  be  altogether  ignored  ;  and  the  difficulty  is 
.  repeatedly  glanced  at,  though  it  is  not  fairly  grappled 
with  by  any  of  the  writers  of  "  the  American  School  of 
Ethnology/'  The  closest  approximation  to  a  recognition 
of  the  legitimate  deduction  from  such  contrasting  cranial 
characteristics,  is  made  by  Dr.  Morton  himself,  where 
he  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  larger  cerebral  capacity 
of  the  Indian  in  his  savage  state,  than  of  the  semi- 
civilized  Peruvian  or  ancient  Mexican, — **  Something 
may  be  attributed  to  a  primitive  difference  of  stock, 
but  more,  perhaps,  to  the  contrasted  activity  of  the  two 
races/' 

Whilst,  however,  this  supposed  unity  in  physical  form 
is  so  strongly  asserted  throughout  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Morton,  and  has  been  accepted  and  made  the  basis  of 
many  comprehensive  arguments  dependent  on  its  truth, 
its  originator  was  not  unaware  that  it  was  subject  to 

*  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earthy  p.  xiv. 
2  TypeA  ofMankiml,  p.  276. 
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variutions  of  a  very  marked  kitKl,  although  he  did  not 
allow  their  just  weight  to  these  when  determining  the 
conelusions  which  8ecm<Hl  legitimately  to  result  from  his 
carefully  accumulated  data.  He  thus  remarks,  in  his 
Crania  Americana,  on  eertmn  unmistakable  diversities 
of  form  into  which  the  assume<l  American  cranial  type 
may  Im*  subdivided,  when  classing  the  so-called  6ar- 
harous  nations: — "  After  examining  a  great  number  of 
skulls,  I  find  that  the  nations  eaist  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  together  with  the  cognate  tribes,  have  the 
head  more  elongjited  than  any  other  Americans.  This 
n*mark  applies  esiHHrially  to  the  grt»at  L<*nap^  stock,  the 
IriNjuois  jind  the  Cherokees.  To  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi we  again  meet  with  the  elongsiteil  head  in  the 
Mandans,  Kicams,  AsriinalMiins,  and  some  other  tribes.'** 
The  Minctaries,  Cn>w8,  JiliM-kfct't,  and  Ottoi's,  are  named 
idong  wth  thi»He,  in  his  latest  n»fertaice  to  the  subject, 
thcH'by  transferring  the  Ottoes  from  the  bnu'hycephalic 
to  the  dolich(M*eph:dic  ohiss,  in  whirh  ho  hml  pivviously 
phu;e<l  them  ;  for,  to  \m  earlier  ntateinent,  Dr.  Morton 
supenylds  the  further  n»mark  :  --"  Yet  even  in  these  in- 
stancies the  rhanirt4*ristic  tmncaturt*  i>f  the  o<*ciput  is 
more  or  less  obvious,  whih*  many  nations  east  of  the 
RiK'kv  Mimntains  luivc  the  rounth^l  head  so  chanw'ter- 
istic  of  the  nice,  jis  the  Osiiges,  i)ttoi\s,  Missouris,  l)aco- 
tan,  and  numerous  others.  The  Siune  confonnation  is 
common  in  Florida  ;  but  some  of  these  nations  are  evi- 
dentlv  of  the  T<>lti»can  faniilv,  as  lM>th  their  chamicter- 
istics  and  tnulitions  ti'stify.  Th«*  h«Nuls  of  the  Carilwi,  as 
well  of  the  Antilles  as  of  term  ^finmt,  an*  also  naturally 
rounde<l ;  and  we  tPiM^e  tliis  chanicter,  jis  far  as  we  have 
hail  op{xirtunity  for  exmnination,  through  the  natit>DS 
east  of  the  Amies,  the   Pat^igonians  ami  the  tribes  of 

^  Crania  Am^riramti^  p.  65  ;  PkjfsiftU  T^f»f*^ike  AmfrUttm  imiiaiu  ;  //olory 
ilflmdkm  Tribes.  voL  ii  |>.  .117. 
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north  and  south.  In  this  opinion  his  successors  have 
not  only  concurred,  but  thoy  even  attach  leas  importance 
to  the  variations  noted  by  his  careful  eye.  Dr.  Nott, 
for  example,  remai'ks  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  very 
remarkable  brachycephalic  skull  taken  from  a  mound 
in  the  Scioto  Valley,  and  figured  the  natural  size  in 
Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis's  Ancient  Monuments  of  the. 
Mississippi  Valley :  "  Identical  characters  pervade  all 
the  American  race,  ancient  and  modern,  over  the  whole 
continent.  We  have  compared  many  heads  of  liying 
tribes,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  MexieauK,  etc,  as  well  as 
crania  from  mounds  of  all  ages,  and  the  same  general 
organism  characterizes  each  one."^ 

Since  the  deatli  of  Dr.  Morton,  his  greatly  augmented 
collection,  now  numbering  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
skulls,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  catalogue 
has  been  carefully  edited  and  extended  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  The  rearrangement  and  claasi- 
fication  has  not  led  to  any  change  in  the  inferences 
deduced  from  this  valuable  aci^umulation  of  evidence  ; 
and,  in  a  later  pubUeation,  Dr.  Meiga  remarks  :  "Through 
the  Crania  Americana,  it  has  long  been  known  to  the 
scientific  world  that  a  remarkable  sameness  of  osteolo- 
gical  character  pervades  all  the  American  tribes,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  Terra  del  Fuego."* 

Such,  then,  is  the  opinion  amved  at  by  Dr.  Morton, 
fis  the  result  of  extensive  study  and  obseri-ation,  ac- 
cepted and  continned  by  his  successors,  and  now  made 
the  starting-point  from  whence  to  advance  to  stiU  more 
comprehensive  and  far-reacliing  conclusions.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  prove  the  recognition  of  this 
well-known  ethnological  postulate  by  furtlicr  references 

'    Tjfp'g  of  Manki'ul,  l:  2ai. 

^  Cranial  ChariKlrrutk'  of  Hit  Jlnet'  0/  Mm  ;    I  ii'Ii'jmiiua  fl"'. 
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Chili.  In  fact,  the  flatness  of  the  occipital  portion  of 
the  cranium  will  probably  be  found  to  characterize  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  individuals  in  every  existing 
tribe  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  Canadas.  If  their 
skulls  be  viewed  from  behind,  we  observe  the  occipital 
outline  to  be  moderately  curved  outward,  wide  at  the 
occipital  protuberances,  and  full  from  those  points  to 
the  opening  of  the  ear.  From  the  parietal  protuberances 
there  is  a  slightly  curved  slope  to  the  vertex,  producing 
a  conical,  or  rather  a  wedge-shaped  outline/'  These 
opinions  are  still  more  strongly  advanced  in  Dr.  Morton's 
most  matured  views,  where  he  aflfirms  the  American 
race  to  be  essentially  separate  and  peculiar,  and  with  no 
obvious  links,  such  as  he  could  discern,  between  them 
and  the  people  of  the  Old  World,  but  a  race  distinct 
from  all  others. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  distinguished  Blu- 
menbach,  Dr,  Morton  has  the  rare  merit  of  having 
laboured  with  patient  zeal  and  untiring  energy,  to  ac- 
cumulate and  publish  to  the  world  the  accurately 
observed  data  which  constitute  the  only  true  basis  of 
science.  His  Crania  Ar)ierica7ia  is  a  noble  monument 
of  well-directed  industry  in  the  cause  of  science  ;  and 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  justly  held,  as  an 
accurate  and  well-digested  embodiment  of  facts,  has 
naturally  tended  to  give  additional  weight  to  his  de- 
ductions. But  it  is  obvious  that  his  mind  dwelt  too 
exclusively  on  one  or  two  of  the  leading  characteristics, 
more  or  less  common,  amid  many  equally  important 
variations  in  American  crania  ;  and  the  tendency  of  his 
views,  as  based  on  the  results  of  liis  extended  observa- 
tions, was  to  regard  the  most  marked  distinctions  in 
American  crania  as  mere  variations  within  narrow  limits, 
embraced  by  the  common  and  peculiar  type,  which  he 
recognised  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  continent,  both 
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north  and  south.  In  this  opinion  his  KUCooHHors  have 
not  only  conrurreil,  but  they  even  attach  less  importance 
to  the  variations  note<1  by  his  careful  eye.  Dr.  Nott, 
for  example,  remarks  on  the  iKJCuliarities  of  the  very 
remarkable  bnichyrephalie  skull  taken  from  a  mound 
in  the  Scioto  Valley,  and  figured  the  natural  size  in 
Messrs.  S(juier  and  Davis's  Ancient  Monuments  of  the 
ilississipjn  Valley :  "  Identical  cliaracters  i>ervade  all 
the  Ameri(*an  race,  ancient  and  modern,  over  the  whole 
continrnt.  We  have  compared  many  heads  of  living 
trilH'S,  Cherokecs,  Choctiiws,  3Iexicans,  et<\,  as  well  aB 
(*ninia  from  mounds  of  all  ages,  and  the  same  general 
oiTTiiiiiAin  chanicterizes  wich  one."* 

Since*  the  death  of  Dr.  Morton,  his  greatly  augmented 
colltTtion,  now  numlK'ring  upwanls  of  eleven  hundred 
skulls,  has  Inn^u  depositnl  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  S<*iences  of  IMuladt^phia,  and  his  catalogue 
has  IxH^n  cari'fuUy  edited  and  extemled  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  J.  Ait  ken  Meiers.  The  n'amuiwment  and  cUissi- 
ficatinn  h:is  not  led  to  any  change  in  the  infen>n<!ea 
di^luceil  fnmi  this  valuable  acrunuilation  of  evidence  ; 
and,  in  a  later  publication.  Dr.  Meigs  remarks  :  ** Through 
the  Crania  Amerie^ina^  it  has  long  In^en  known  to  the 
S4*ientific  worKl  tint  a  n*niarka]>le  sameness  of  osteolo- 
gical  character  jH-rwub's  all  th<»  American  trilies,  from 
Hudson's  lljiy  t<)  Temi  del  Fuego/** 

Such,  then,  is  the  opinitui  arriveil  at  by  Dr.  Morton, 
as  the  result  of  extensive  stmly  and  oliser\'ation,  ac- 
coptetl  and  confinned  l»y  his  successi>ns  ami  now  made 
the  starting  iNiint  from  whence  to  advance  to  still  more 
compreheasive  an<l  far-n^aching  conclusions.  It  is  not 
nei-essjiry,  then»fore,  to  ]>n>ve  the  recognition  of  this 
well-known  ethnological  |NKstulate  by  further  ri'feivnces 

>   T^l^^s  of  MamkimU  |v  *i91. 
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to  recent  authorities.  Its  influence  is  suflSciently  appa- 
rent, from  its  adoption  ])y  one  of  the  very  foremost 
among  American  men  of  science  in  support  of  the  pecu- 
liar views  already  referred  to,  of  the  indigenous  and 
local  origin  of  distinct  types  of  man,  as  well  as  of  the 
inferior  animals.  But  while  some  of  the  conclusions 
of  American  ethnologists  have  been  combated  with  the 
most  earnest  zeal,  it  has  not  occurred  to  their  opponents 
to  challenge  this  physiological  postulate,  which  lies  at 
the  Jbasis  of  the  whole. 

When  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  cranial  conformation  of  ancient  races,  it  was 
with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  primitive  occupants  of  the  British  Islands. 
Nothing  had  then  been  attempted  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  and  the  contri- 
bution  then  offered  as  a  beginning  towards  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  requisite  data,  has  since  been  followed  up 
by  the  observations  of  eflficient  labourers  in  this  new  field 
of  research.  At  that  time  I  had  little  anticipation  of 
devoting  attention  to  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
ancient  or  modem  races  of  the  New  World,  with  the 
fisicilities  arising  from  long  residence  on  the  American 
continent.  Nevertheless,  the  special  characteristics  as- 
cribed to  the  American  race  had  already  been  noted,  and 
certain  points  of  correspondence  traced  between  them 
and  such  as  pertain  to  the  crania  of  ancient  British 
tumuli,  when  producing  a  table  of  comparative  measure- 
ments of  Scottish  crania,  in  the  Prehistoric  Annals  of 
Scotland.  It  is  there  remarked  :  "  There  is  no  primitive 
race  known  to  us  which  seems  so  fit  to  be  selected  as  a 
type  or  standard  of  comparison,  in  relation  to  cranial 
development,  as  the  Aztecs  or  Ancient  Mexicans,  They 
were  the  last  dominant  race  among  numerous  native 
tribes,  who,  progressing  from  the  rudimentary  stone- 
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|M*ri<N],  were  excluded  fn>m  iuHueiieeH  such  as  tlioec  which 
in  Eun>|>e  8Ui»er8e4ltMl  the  ages  of  stone  ami  bronze  by 
the  more  |K»rfei't  arta  <if  civilisation."     Aeeordingly,  two 
of  the  ni<jHt  eluiraeteristic  eninia  of  the  Mc;xiean  braeliy- 
cephalic  tyiK?,  wen^  selecte^l  from -the  Crania  Avicricana^ 
in  ortler  to  affonJ  a  comiMirative  estimate  of  the  crumal, 
and  thereby  of  the  cerebral  cajMicity  of  the  primitive 
nictes  of  the  Scottish  tumulL    When  in  more  recent  yeani 
I  found  myself  among  living  primitive  races,  and  enjoy- 
ing op})ortunities  of  ju<Iging  for  myself  of  the  physiod 
chanicteristii!S  of  the  aUiriginal  occ;ui>ants  of  the  Ame- 
ri<*4in  foresti)  and  prairies,  1  availe<l  myself  of  these  in 
the  full  anticijxition  of  nuH*ting  with  such  evidences  of 
a  geneml  approximation  to  the  assigned  normal  Amen- 
van  cranial  tyi>e,  as  wouM  confirm  the  dcnluctioiui  of 
previous  ol)s^»r\'ers.      My  chief  aim,  when  first  explor- 
ing some  of  the  Indian  cemeteries  in  (^anada,  was  to 
ac(juire  siKM'imens  of  skulls  a})proximating  to  the  pecu- 
liar brochyix*phali(t  ty}R^  found  in  cme  im{)ortant  class  of 
early  British  graves.     It  wjis,  ac4*onlingly,  simply  with  a 
sense  of  disaip|M>intment,  that  I  o]iHer\'eil  the  results  of 
reiH^ati*d  explorations  in  diifcnMit  loc^ditii^s  furnish  crania, 
which,  though  undoubte^lly  Indian,  exhibite<l  little  or  no 
tnu'cs  of  the  roun<Ie<I  fonu  with  short  longitudimd  dia- 
meter, so  strikingly  api>arcnt  in  ccrtmn  ancient  Mexican 
and    Peruvian  skulls,  ais  well  sis  in  the  nire  examples 
hitherto  n^'overed  from  the  mounds  t>f  tlu*  Mississippi 
Valley.     iSlowly,  however,   tlu»  convict  it  »n  fon-etl  itself 
U{)on  me,  that  to  whatever  extent  this  assigmrd  typical 
skull  may  lie  fouml  in  other  j^arts  of  the  <M»ntinent,  tliose 
most  fRHjuently  met  with  along  the  north  sliores  of  the 
great  lakes^  are  deficient  in  some  of  its  most  essential 
elements.      Similar  conclusions  have  l>een  nH^onliHl  by 
different  olwervers.     They  are  indicated  by  Dr.  Latlmm, 
when  comiKiring  the  Es4|uimaux  and  American  Indian 
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forms  of  skull,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Morton  ;^  and  no 
less  strongly  afl&rmed  by  Dr.  Ketzius,  who  states  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  more  distinct  separation  into 
dolichocephalic  and  .brachycephalic  races  than  in  Ame- 
rica;^ while  Dr.  Enox,  in  his  Rojces  of  Men^  not  only 
expresses  his  doubt  of  "  the  asserted  identity  of  the  Ked 
Indian  throughout  the  entire  range  of  continental  Ame- 
rica," but  he  ridicules  the  matured  opinion  of  Dr.  Morton 
that  the  difference  between  the  extreme  forms  of  Peru- 
vian and  other  American  skulls  is  the  result  of  artificial 
compression  differently  o-pplied  to  the  same  primary 
cranial  form.^  It  is  indeed  necessary  to  determine  what 
must  be  regarded  as  tlie  essential  requisites  of  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's American  typical  cranium  ;  for  neither  he  nor  his 
successors  have  overlooked  the  fact  of  some  deviation  from 
this  supposed  normal  type,  not  only  occurring  occasion- 
ally, but  existing  as  a  permanent  characteristic  of  certain 
tribes.  As  has  been  already  shown,  Dr.  Morton  recog- 
nised a  more  elongated  head  as  pertaining  to  certain 
tribes,  but  this  he  speaks  of  as  a  mere  slight  variation 
from  the  more  perfect  form  of  the  normal  skull ;  and  he 
adds :  "  Even  in  these  instances  the  characteristic  trun- 
cation of  the  occiput  is  more  or  less  obvious.''*  So  also 
Dri  Nott,  after  defining  the  typical  characteristics  of  the 
American  cranium,  remarks :  "  Such  are  more  universal 
in  the  Toltecan  than  the  barbarous  tribes.  Among  the 
Iroquois,  for  instance,  the  heads  were  often  of  a  some- 
what more  elongated  form ;  but  the  Cherokees  and 
Choctaws,  who,  of  all  barbarous  tribes,  display  greater 
aptitude  for  civilisation,  present  the  genuine  type  in  a 
remarkable  degree.     My  birth  and  long  residence  in 

*  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  qfMan,  p.  453. 

*  Arch,  des  Sciences  NatureUes,  Geneva,  18C0. 
3  Raees  of  Men,  pp.  127,  27C. 

*  Crania  Americana,  p.  09;  History  qf  Indian  Tribes,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 
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Southern  States  have  permitted  the  gtudy  of  mauy  of 
these  livuig  tril)e«,  and  they  exhibit  this  eonformation 
ahnoHt  without  exception.  I  have  also  8(*nitinized  many 
Mexicans,  besides  Catawbas  of  South  Carolina,  and  tribes 
on  the  Canada  Lakes,  and  can  l>ear  Vitness  that  the  liv- 
mji  trilnis  everj'where  confirm  Morti>n  s  tyjx?."* 

In  selecting  a  skull,  which  seemed  to  Dr.  Mort<m  in 
all  re.^iK»<-ts  to  fulfil  the  theoretical  recjuiR'ments  of  his 
typical  cranium,  we  are  guided,  umlcr  his  directions,  to 
that  ancient  |HM»ple  who,  in  centuries  long  prior  to  the 
a«lvent  of  Europeans,  (>riginati*d  some  remarkable  traits 
of  a  native  civilisiition  in  the  valleys  of  the  eastern 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  It  will,  therefore,  coin<*ido 
with  his  choice  of  jm  <\vample  of  the  true  American 
ln*a<l,  if,  starting  from  that  ancient  race,  we  pursue  our 
comparisons  downwanl  to  the  nations  and  trilies  fami- 
liar to  Europi»ans  by  <lirect  inteivourse  and  jK^rsonal 
observation. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  IconograjAic 
lie^rarchcs  <//«  Ilumnn  Haves  and  their  Afi^  deduces,  as 
we  have  already  Si*en,  from  one  of  the  jKjrtrait  pipe- 
sculpt  un»s  of  the  an«-irnt  Moumls, --or  rather  from  the 
engraving  of  it  furuLshcd  in  tli«»  first  volume  of  the  SmUh- 
sunian  (Jontrihutious  to  Kwnrledije,  the  i*omprehenfiive 
conclusions  ;  that  the  Mountl  Builders  were  American 
Imlians  in  Xy\x\  and  wen^  prokibly  ac(|uainted  with  no 
other  men  but  themst*lvcs  ;  to  which  he  adds,  "  in  every 
way  confirming  the  views  of  the  author  of  Crania  Ame- 
ricana,** Mr.  SluHjlcraft  g<K>s  still  further;  and,  ignor- 
ing not  only  the  untjucstionable  proofs  of  the  lajise  of 
many  centuries  since  tin*  construction  of  the  gn»at  earth- 
works in  the  Ohio  Valley,  but  also  all  the  evidences  of 
gt*omctri(*al  skill,  a  definite  means  of  determining  angles^ 
a  tixed  standanl  of  measurement,  and  tht*  cuijiacity,  as 

*    7*y;*r«  i^iitudtimi,  |>.  441. 
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well  a&  the  practice  of  repeating  geometrically  constructed 
earthworks  of  large  and  umform  dimeuHions ;  he  thus 
sums  up  his  account  of  the  Alleghans,  the  oldest  known 
occupants  of  the  Ohio  Valley :  "  The  tribes  lived  in  fixed 
towns,  cultivated  extensive  fields  of  the  zea-maize,  and 
also,  as  denoted  by  recent  discoveries,  of  some  species 
of  beans,  vines,  and  esculents.  They  were  in  truth  the 
Moond-Builders.'" 

Reference  has  been  made  in  a  previous  chapter  to  Uie 
discovery  of  the  "  Scioto  Mound  cranium,"  the  best  au- 


Fio.  H.— Scioto  Haond  HkulL 


thenticated  and  most  characteristic  of  the  crania  of  the 
Mound-Builders.  It  lay  embedded  in  a  compact  mass 
of  carbonaceous  matter,  intermingled  with  a  few  de- 
tached bones  of  the  skeleton  and  some  firesh-water  shells. 
Over  this  had  been  heai>ed  a  mound  of  rough  stones,  on 
the  top  of  which,  incovered  by  the  outer  layer  of  clay, 
lay  a  large  plate  of  mica,  that  fevourite  material  of  the 
ancient  Mound-Builders.  This  is  the  skull  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  Dr.  Morton,  furnishes  the  best 
example  of  the  true  typical  American  head.  It  is  pro- 
duced as  such  by  Dr.  Nott,  in  the  Types  of  Mankind, 

'  HUtory  nfltt^a*  Tribet,  voL  v.  i>,  135. 
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und  ai)  dcHcribtid  in  the  wonla  uf  Dr.  Morton,  in  Dr. 
Meigit'  "Catalogue  of  Human  CVunia  in  thv  Collection  of 
the  Acndt^'Hiy  of  Nutunil  Scicures  of  Philadelphia,"  it 
sujiptieB  a.  definition  of  the  feuturefl  tlc-emed  essential  to 
this  aanigued  nonuol  type.  It  is  designated  "an  abori- 
ginal American  ;  a  very  remarkable  head.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  admirably-formed  head  of  the  American 
race  hitherto  diseuvere'l  It  pusHcsscs  the  national  char- 
acteristics in  perfection,  as  seen  in  the  elevated  vertex, 
Huttened  occiput,  great  interparietal  diameter,  ponderona 
Itony  structure,  salient  nose,  large  jaws  and  broad  Uxx. 


tv-kib.  Musmi  Rkall. 

It  is  the  ]>erfect  tyjN;  of  Indian  conformation,  to  which 

the  skulls  uf  all  tlie  triK's  from  Cupe  Horn  to  Canada 

more  or  less  ap|>n>.xiniAtc." 

Of  this  skull  the  mriuun'ments  which  involve  the  most 

easentiul  typicid  eleuu-ntM,  and  w>  furnish  precise  mato- 

riala  for  c-omparinon,  an- : — 

LiiDKiludiiM]  (liaueUT,  .  fiJl  tDrhak 

l-fcrieul  ......  C-         „ 

Vfrtiej ca     „ 

iBtor-mHtoitI  arch,  16'        „ 

HorixoDtal  cimimlereiMe,  19'ti       •• 

So  tliat,  in  fact,  the  eranium  ver>*  clom-ly  corresponds  in 

its  mcasua-ments,  in  length,  brvadtli,  und  height    Still 
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further  it  may  be  noted,  on  examining  the  skull,  as 
figured  here  from  the  full-sized  view  in  the  Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  that  the  singular 
longitudinal  abbreviation  of  this  skull  is  nearly  all  pos- 
teriorly. A  line  drawn  through  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus  in  profile,  parallel  to  the  elevated  forehead, 
divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  anterior 
and  posterior  parts  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 
two.  If,  however,  we  turn  from  the  definition  as  re- 
corded in  relation  to  this  particular  skull,  and  reduce  it 
to  the  general  formulae  derived  by  its  originator  from  the 
examination  of  numerous  examples,  it  amounts  to  this  : 
A  small  receding  forehead,  somewhat  broad  at  the  base, 
but  with  a  greatly  depressed  frontal  bone  ;^  a  flattened 
or  nearly  vertical  occiput ;  viewed  from  behind,  an  occi- 
pital outline  which  curves  moderately  outwards,  wide  at 
the  occipital  protuberances,  and  full  from  these  points 
to  the  opening  of  the  ear;  from  the  parietal  protuber- 
ances a  slightly  curv^ed  slope  to  the  vertex,  producing  a 
wedge-shaped  outline;  a  great  vertical  diameter;  and 
the  predominant  relative  interparietal  diameter  of  the 
brachycephalic  cranium.  If  to  these  are  added  the  large 
quadrangular  orbits,  the  cheek-bones  high  and  massive, 
the  maxillary  region  salient  and  ponderous,  and  the  nose 
prominent,  we  have,  nearly  in  Dr.  Morton's  own  words, 
the  characteristic  features  of  that  American  cranium 
which  prevails  among  both  the  ancient  and  modem 
tribes  of  the  brachycephalic  type,  and  has  been  assumed 
by  him  as  universal. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  challenge 
conclusions,  adopted  after  mature  consideration  by  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  Crania  Americana,     But  in 

^  "  There  is  no  race  on  the  globe  in  which  the  frontal  bone  is  so  much 
pressed  backwards,  and  in  which  the  forehead  is  so  smalL'* — Humboldt.  "All 
possess  alike  the  low  recoiling  forehead." — Morion. 
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proceeding  to  apply  the  evidence  of  physical  conforma- 
tion as  a  means  of  comparison  between  the  ancient  and 
the  mo<lem  races  of  the  New  World,  a  revision  alike  of 
the  evidence  imd  the  deductions  therefrom  becomes  in- 
'  disix5usable.  Tried  by  his  own  definitions  and  illustra- 
tions, the  Scioto  Valley  skull  essentially  differs  from  the 
American  typical  cranium  in  some  of  its  most  character- 
istic features.  Instead  of  the  low,  receding,  unarched 
forehead,  assigneil  indepeudeutly  by  Uuml)oldt  and 
Mortiiu,  we  have  here  a  finely  arched  frontal  bone,  with 
corresjwnding  breadth  of  foreheads  The  conical  or 
wwlgc-shaped  vertex  is,  in  like  maimer,  replaced  by  a 
well-rounded  arch,  cur\'ing  equally  throughout ;  and  the 
cranium  is  altogether  a  well  and  uniformly  proportioned 
example  of  an  extreme  brachycephalic  skull.  It  has  been 
selected,  in  the  Type.^  of  Miotkindy^  for  the  purpose  of 
in.stituting  a  comparison  with  thi?  well-devcloi)ed  and 
characteristic  head  of  a  moilern  Indian,  a  Cherokee  chief, 
who  died,  while  a  prisoner  at  Mobile,  in  1837,  and  the 
two  crania  are  there  en<jnived  side  by  side,  with  other 
examples :  "  to  show  throuf^h  faithful  copies,  that  the 
tyjie  attributed  to  the  American  races  is  found  among 
trilx*8  the  most  scatt*  iv<l  ;  among  the  semi-civihzed  and 
the  Ixirbarous  ;  among  living  as  well  as  among  extinct 
races;  and  that  no  fon»ign  rare  hits  intruded  itself  into 
their  midst,  even  in  the  smallest  appreciable  degR^e.'*' 
Hut,  judging  merely  by  the  reiluiMMl  profile  dmwingH, 
phiee^l  in  juxtaposition,  without  R'fen»nce  to  piveisc 
me;isurenients,  the  points  of  agreement  are  very  jKirtiaL 
The  verticid  occiput  of  the  ancient  skull  rounds  some- 

>   Tgpfs  fif  Mnnk'tHil,  p.  442. 

*  Dr.  Notts  fletinitlon  U  m  fdUowa  :  "Tlio  tn(«t  ttrtkinc  aiuitoinii^  rliAr- 
Arten  fif  the  Ami'iican  crania  are,  Rmall  %uk  ;  low,  rtHxtliii^  fun^liratl ;  short 
aiitcru-|M«tA*nor  aianu't^'r  ;  grrat  iiitiT-|iarivt.%l  iliamrtiT  ;  llAttrn«.<«l  oe«*i|i«it ; 
prutniiieiit  vcrU-x  ;  high  cbcvktMmr*  ;  |x>ii«ltruus,  ami  »oiiii'«Uat  |ir\>tumcttt 
jaws." — Ty/'TA  t»/  Mnnkin't^  \k  411 
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what  abruptly  into  a  flat  horizontal  vertex,  and  with  the 
well-developed  forehead,  and  short  longitudinal  diameter, 
gives  a  peculiarly  square  form  to  it,  in  profile.  In  the 
modem  skull,  on  the  contrary,  the  occipital  flattening  is 
not  so  much  that  of  the  occiput  proper,  as  of  the  pos-  ' 
terior  part  of  the  parietal,  together  with  the  upper  angle 
of  the  occipital  bone ;  thereby  uniting  with  the  receding 
forehead  of  the  latter,  to  produce  a  conoid  outline,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  square  form  of  the  other.  Still 
further,  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  meatus  audi- 
torius,  shows  a  remarkable  preponderance  of  posterior 
cerebral  development  in  the  ancient  skull,  constituting 
indeed  its  most  striking  peculiarity.  But  a  comparison 
of  the  measurements  of  the  two  skulls,  serves  no  less 
effectually  to  refute  the  supposed  correspondence,  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  a  typical  unity  traceable  throughout 
tribes  and  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  most 
widely  separated  alike  by  time  and  space.^ 

Longitudinal  diameter, 
Pftrietal, 
Vertical, 
Frontal, 

Inter-mastoid  arch, 
Inter-mastoid  line, 
Occipito-frontal  arch, 
Horizontal  circumference, 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  single  skull  can  be 
selected  as  the  embodiment  of  all  the  essential  typical 
characteristics  either  of  the  ancient  or  the  modern  cranial 
conformation ;  nor  can  we  deduce  general  conclusions 

^  The  measurements  of  the  modem  skull  are  giveu,  as  above,  in  the  Pro- 
eeedings  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  voL  v.  p.  77.  I  owe  it  to  the 
frank  liberality  of  Dr.  Nott,  that  I  was  able  to  identify  this  as  the  skull  re- 
ferred to.  My  own  measurements,  taken  in  1860,  give  a  still  greater  longi- 
tudinal diameter.  It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  colunms,  that  the 
modem  skull  is  in  excess  in  longitudinal  diameter,  while  both  in  breadth  and 
height  it  is  decidedly  less. 
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iiM  to  the  physical  charactoriHticfl  of  the  ancient  Mound- 
Buiklera  from  the  remarkable  example  above  referred  to. 
We  hu'k,  indeed,  sufficient  data  as  yet  for  any  absolute 
determination  of  the  cranial  t}'pe  of  the  mounds  ;  but 
the  Scioto  Valley  skull  cannot  with  propriety  l>e  desig- 
nated as  "  the  only  skull  incontest^ibly  belonging  to  an 
individual  of  that  race."  The  Grave  Creek  Mound 
cranium,  figured  by  Dr.  Morton,  l)elong8  no  less  indis- 
putably to  the  same  nice,  and  presents  in  its  arched 
foreheml,  prominent  superciliary  ridges,  and  compact^ 
uniformly  rounded  profile,  a  general  correspondence  to 
the  preWous  example.*  In  1853,  Dr,  J.  C  Warren 
exhibite<l  to  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society  the 
cast  of  a  second  and  more  |>erfect  skull  from  the  same 
mound,'  which  I  have  since  examined  and  measured  in 
the  collection  of  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  sevenU  inferior  maxilLiry  bones  of  the 
mound  skeletons  have  l)een  recovered  nearly  entire. 
They  are  rt^markable  for  their  msissiveness,  and  are  de- 
wriln^l  as  less  projecting  tlmn  those  i)ertaining  to  the 
skeletons  of  a  later  date.'  Another  skull  given  by  Dr, 
Morton,  fn>m  a  mound  on  the  Upj>er  Mississippi,  was 
obtained  fn)m  an  elevati^l  site  In^aring  considerable  re- 
Hcmblan<t»  to  that  where  the  S<*ioto  Valley  cninium  was 
found  ;  but  the  evident*  is  iiisutfirient  to  remove  the 
doubts  wlu(*h  its  pn){N>rtioiis  suggest,  tliat  in  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  eiisc\H,  we  have  only  one  of  those  later 
intennents  habitually  madi*  by  the  m<Mlem  Indians  in 
the  suj>erfi(ial  w)il  of  the  m<»uiids.  It  is  l)etter  mean- 
while t4)  nj<Nt  all  doulitful  evideneo  tlian  to  incur  the 
risk  of  cumU'ring  HU«h  future  well-authentieattHl  evi- 
dence as  we  may  (*onfitlently  anticipate,  with  uncertainty 

*  f^rxtmia  Amerknna^  \i\.  liil  p.  223. 

<  Prutmiirngs  o/ BoMom  \tii.  iiui.  Soe.,  vol.  ir.  |i  331. 

'  Amritmi  MommtmemU  t^lhf  Mimimiifpi  VaUqf,  fv  290. 
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and  confusion.  The  following  tabic  includes  a  seriea  of 
measurements  of  mound  and  ancient  cave  crania,  mostly 
taken  by  myself  from  the  originals  in  the  Collection  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere  : — 


—MOUND  AND  CAVE  CRANIA, 
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"Soa.  1.  Scinto  Mound  Cranium, 

2.  CVnn.  Amer.,  pi.  liii. 

3.  Cast,  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren'a  CoUcction. 

4.  Crrni.  Atner.,  jiL  Iv. 

5,  6.  A.  N.  S.  PhiladeliAia.  Cat.  Noa.  5,  6  (1271,  1272). 

7.  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren's  Collection. 

8.  Cran.  Anter.,  pi.  liv. 

9.  Cran.  Amer.,  \A.  liii. 

10-19.  A.  N.  S.  PbiUttlclphia,  vide  Cran.  Ajncr.,  jiL  liiii. 

20.  Mr.  C.  8.  Fowler's  CoUection,  N-S". 

21.  Miiiamy  from  Mammoth  Cavo,  Kentucky,  Mns.  Amcr.  Antiij. 

Soc.,  Worcester. 
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Of  the  scries  einl)ra<!e<l  in  this  table,  thotirrh  all  arc 
nncieut,  only  the  first  four  Ciin  be  relied  ui)on  08  un 
(loul)toil  examples  of  the  crania  of  the  Mounds.  In 
eomiKiring  them  with  others,  there  are  indic^itions  of 
a  i)eeuliar  cranial  type  partially  approximating  to  the 
bnuhyceplialic  Peruvian  cnuiium  ;  Imt  this  asAumcid  cor- 
res|M>ndonce  luus  Iwen  (^xaggerati^l,  and  some  im]>ort4int 
diirt'ren<M»rt  have  been  slighted  or  ignored,  in  the  zeal  to 
wtil^lish  the  aftinities  which  such  an  agn^'ment  w(mld 
si^»m  to  imply.  In  vertical  elevation  the  IVnivian 
cranium  is  diM'idedly  infiTitir;  and  another  |H>int  of 
distinction  lK>nie  out  by  the  few  well-authenticated 
iMound  craniii,  is  the  great  prominence  of  the  bujht- 
ciliarv  ridgi»s  in  the  latter.  Thes4»  wen*  overhx)ked  by 
Dr.  J.  C*.  Warren,  who  pronounccnl  the  Mound  and 
Pt^nivian  crania  to  be  identi<*al.  A  greatiT  con^espond- 
enc(^  s4M»ms  to  me  to  1h»  traceable  In'tween  the  moAt 
anci(*nt  crania  of  the  Mexiran  vallty  and  thosc»  of  the 
mountls.  lUit,  tempting  ius  are  tht»  c^mdusions  wdiich 
such  analogies  suggi'st,  any  final  decision  on  the  subject 
must  Ix;  resiTvcd  until  furtlier  dis<M)veries  place  within 
our  n»ach  a  sutfirient  numlnT  of  skulls  of  the  ancient 
Mound-Huiltlers  as  wrll  authmtit^itcd  as  thosi*  of  the 
•S<:iot4)  Valh»y  and  (Jnive  Cnrk  Mounds.  This,  there  is 
little  ho|H»  of  arhicviiig,  until  a  systiinatir  exploration 
is  iiLstitut<Hl  und*T  th**  dinrtii»n  <»f  a  «-an-fullv  <'onsti- 
tuted  wirntific  Commissinn,  the  organization  of  which 
woultl  rttlr<t  cndit  <»n  tlu»  (tovi^niinmt  of  the  United 
States.  Th«»  cavr  rrania,  Nos,  *J-J1,  an»  a  remarkable 
Si'ries  of  undoubtrd  anti(|uity,  and  pixs<»nt  a  nearer 
approximation  io  thosi*  of  the  mounds  than  any  other 
rlasH.  Their  most  notable  «livergence  from  the  mound 
ty|K%  in  the  |>iuietal  diametrr,  disiipjK'ars  if  the  dtmbt- 
ful  examph\H  of  the  latter,  Nos.  Ti-S,  an*  exchuM,  an 
in  Tabh-  XV. 
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Turning  from  this  review  of  the  meagre  data  hitherto 
recovered  from  the  ancient  sepulchral  mounds,  let  us 
next  consider  the  two  great  civilized  nations  of  the 
New  World,  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans.  Their  civili- 
sation had  an  independent  origin  and  growth.  The 
scenes  of  its  development  were  distinct ;  and  each  ex- 
hibited special  characteristics  of  intellectual  progress. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  so  much  in  common,  that  the 
determination  of  the  physical  tjrpe  peculiar  to  each, 
will  be  best  secured  by  ascertaining  what  is  common 
to  both. 

When  Dr.  Morton  first  imdertook  the  investigation 
of  the  cranial  characteristics  of  the  American  races,  he 
admitted  the  force  of  the  evidence  presented  to  him  in 
the  examination  of  a  number  of  ancient  Peruvian  skulls ; 
and  has  recorded  in  his  Crania  Americana  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  traces  of  well-defined  brachycephalic 
and  dolichocephalic  races  among  the  ancient  Peruvians.^ 
But  the  seductive  charms  of  his  comprehensive  theory 
of  an  American  ethnic  unity  ultimately  prevailed  over 
the  earlier  opinion  ;  which,  even  in  the  Crania  A  meri- 
cana^  was  stated  as  the  legitimate  deduction  from  the 
evidence  in  question,  without  being  incorporated  into 
the  author's  concluding  propositions.  Accordingly,  in 
his  latest  recorded  opinions,  when  commenting  on  the 
artificial  modifications  of  the  Peruvian  skull,  Dr.  Morton 
remarks  :  "  I  at  first  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  original  rounded  skull  of  the  Indian  could  be  changed 
into  this  fantastic  form ;  and  was  led  to  suppose  that 
the  latter  was  an  artificial  elongation  of  a  head  remark- 
able for  its  natural  length  and  narrowness.  I  even  sup- 
posed that  the  long-headed  Peruvians  were  a  more  ancient 
people  than  the  Inca  tribes,  and  distinguished  from  them 
by  their  cnmial  configuration.     In  this  opinion  I  was 

^  Cfrania  Americana^  p.  98. 
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luistakrii.  AInindunt  means  of  olMcrvation  and  com- 
fKirison  have  Hiuce  convinced  me  that  all  thence  vjirioualy 
fi>rme<l  heads  were  originally  of  the  siime  rounded  shape, 
\vhi«-h  is  chanicteristic  of  the  alioriginal  race,  from  Vii\Hi 
Horn  to  Caniula,  and  that  art  idone  luis  caused  the 
diversities  among  them."' 

A  n* vision  of  the  evidence  in  n^ation  to  this  import- 
ant physical  char*ict<*ristic  of  the  Ancient  Peruvians 
ap|)ears  to  suggest  conclusions  at  variance  with  this  idea 
of  a  universidly  prevalent  roun<led,  or  I michy cephalic 
Peruvian  head.  On  a  i*ecent  visit  to  iloston,  I  had  an 
op]Hjrtunity  of  minuU*ly  examining  and  measuring  an 
interesting  C4)llection  of  cninia  and  mummied  iMxlies  in 
the  |Ki8si»Hsi<»n  of  John  H.  P>lake,  Es(j.,  which  were 
l»n>ught  hy  him  from  ancient  Peruviiui  Cemeteries,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Iliiy  (»f  Cliaeota,  near  Arica,  in  latitude 
18  30' s.  ;  iuid  since  then  I  have  l)een  favoured  with 
his  own  <-an'fully  elalM>rat4Ml  notes  on  the  subject.  The 
dfs<»rt  of  At;u:ama,  lx»tween  the  eighteenth  and  twenty- 
fifth  d«'gr(M\s  of  south  latitude,  has  been  the  site  of  sepul- 
tun»  for  an(*ient  Peruvian  races  through  a  {>erio<l  of 
unknown  <luration,  and  inimerous  cemeteries  liave  Ikh^d 
o|)ened  and  desjM)iKd.  Tht»  mo<le  of  S4*pultuns  and  the 
artirk-s  dejMwited  with  the  dea*!,  pn».Hent  so  unifi>nu  a 
res«*ml>lance,  that,  excepting  in  one  |M>int,  Mr.  Bkike 
oU'*er\'<s,  a  d«*scription  of  on(*  maysutfice  for  the  wlude. 
The  ditlVn'iire  notrd  arises  from  the  var}'ing  soil.  The 
gn*at4*r  numln'r  are  interre<l  in  the  dry  simd,  which 
gfuendly  eovrrs  the  surfarr  to  a  sutUcient  depth  ;  hut 
in  S4»mf  instanrrs  tin*  rxeavations  have  Uvn  made  in  a 
S4»ft  riM'k  (gypsum)  wliirh  hrre  and  then*  approaches  the 
surfai-e.  In  this  arid  ilistrirt,  su<'li  is  the  natun*  of  the 
soil  and  rlimat4*,  that  articles  which  s|H»eilily  iK*rish  in  a 
damp  soil  and  a  humid  atm(»sphert\  ari*  found  in  |)erfiN*t 

VOL.  II.  r 
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preservation  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Added  to  the 
facilities  which  nature  has  thus  provided  for  perpetu- 
ating the  buried  traces  of  the  ancieot  Peruvians,  they 
themselves  practised  the  art  of  embalming  their  dead. 
One  of  the  largest  cemeteries  referred  to  is  situated  on  a 
plain  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  low  hills  in  lat.  18°  30'  s. 
and  long,  yo*"  13'  w.  It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Chacota,  a  little  southward  of  Arica,  and  about  185 
leagues  south-east  of  Lima.  This  plain  is  formed  of  sili- 
cious  sand  and  marl,  slightly  impregnated  with  common 
salt,  and  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly light,  fine,  and  dry ;  and  such  is  its  preservative 
nature,  that  even  bodies  interred  in  it  without  any 
previous  preparation  have  not  entirely  lost  the  fleshy 
covering  from  their  remains.  In  the  cemeteries  of  this 
vast  arid  plain,  the  objects  which,  in  all  probability, 
were  most  highly  prized  by  their  owners,  were  depo- 
sited beside  them,  and  ever}''  article  required  in  pre- 
paring the  body  for  interment  appears  to  have  been 
preserved  with  it.  Thus  the  needles  used  for  sewing  the 
garments  and  wrappings  of  the  dead,  the  comb  employed 
in  dressing  the  hair,  and  even  the  loose  hair  removed  in 
this  last  process  of  the  toilet,  are  all  found  deposited  in 
the  grave. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Blake's  description  of  the  ceme- 
teries explored  by  him  on  the  Bay  of  Chacota  : — "  The 
tombs  or  graves  are  near  to  each  other,  and  cover  a  large 
extent  of  ground  in  two  places  distant  the  one  from 
the  other  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  A  few  of  them 
are  marked  by  circles  of  stones,  while  others  are  readily 
discovered  by  slight  concavities  in  the  soil  above  them. 
They  are  all  circular,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  from  four  to  five  feet  deep.  Some  of  them  are 
waUed  with  stone,  and  all  are  lined  with  a  coarse  mat- 
ting of  flags.     The  bodies  in  them  are  always  found  in 
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a  sittinj;  ixwtun.',  with  the  knet*8  olevatc^l  towanl  the 
chin,  an<l  the  arniH  crossed  upm  the  I>re;i8t.  Tliey  an» 
gcncnilly  8i*at<»<l  ii|>on  flat  stones,  iindcT  whir*h  are  the 
artirlt*s  of  foo<l,  and  part  of  the  implements  found  with 
them.  They  aR»  elost»ly  wrapped  in  woollen  gsinnenta, 
which  an»  H4»wed  alM)ut  them  ;  and  the  needles  of  thorn 
\imh\  for  this  purjXKse  are  found  thnist  into  the  outer 
covcrinjr,  <»ften  with  threa<l  remaining  in  them.  These 
franncntM  are  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  colour,  and 
pattern  of  figures  in  whi<h  they  are  woven.  Many  are 
of  a  uniform  l)rown  colour,  while  in  otlu»rs  the  colours 
arediviTsified,  and  have  retained  in  a  remarkable  manner 
tlhMr  brightness  :  particularly  the  re<l  and  scarlet,  show- 
inir  tliat  tlu»  art  of  dyeing  w.us  well  understood  Some 
of  thr'  IkmHcs  have  Uvn  carefully  eml>;dme<l,  the  flesh 
iM'ing  satunited  witli  a  gimi  resin  ;  oth<»rs  app(*ar  to  have 
Ih'cii  sul)jcrt4*  1  to  careful  <lesiccAtion  without  the  em- 
ployment 'of  any  prcscrvativ(» ;  wliile  thosi*  of  which 
s<-arct»  any  parts  but  the  skeh'tons  remain  wert^  prolmbly 
subjt»<»ted  to  no  ]>rocess  for  their  pn»ser\'ation.  Then*  is 
no  n»conl  (»r  tradition  conccmiui'  this  and  similar  ceme- 
tcrirs,  of  the  period  wlim  they  were  made  use  of;  and 
it  is  bv  no  means  certain  tliat  th<»v  contain  the  renuuns 
<»f  the  ancestiy  of  the  Indians  who  now  occupy  the 
count  ly." 

The  collection  of  Peruvian  anti<|uities  fonn<Nl  by  Mr. 
lilake,  and  now  in  his  |»oss4'ssion,  includes  curious  s|MN*i- 
meiis  of  nativt*  pottery,  implenu'Uts  wrought  in  stone, 
bronze,  ami  wood,  and  niimennis  inten»sting  si^pulchral 
n*lies  illustnitivt*  of  native  arts  and  customs.  Hut  the 
most  valuabh*  department  of  his  enlli»ction  «*nd»r:ii-es  the 
entire  contents  of  a  Peruvian  tomb,  including  tlu»  nium- 
mi«*s  of  a  mm  jmd  woman,  and  the  |ijirtially  desiccatiKl 
ri'mains  of  a  <hild.  Some  of  the  contents  of  this  gnive 
hive  aln»adv  lieen  ref«'rr<»il  to  in  illustration  of  IVnivian 
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civilisation  in  a  previous  chapter ;  but  a  minute  notice 
of  the  human  remains,  with  the  special  accompaniments 
of  their  interment,  will  furnish  infoimation  on  various 
obscure  points  in  the  social  history  of  this  remarkable 
people.  It  was  obviously  a  family  tomb.  The  male 
mummy  is  that  of  a  man  in  the  maturity  of  life,  in  the 
usual  sitting  position  with  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the 
chin.  With  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  integuments  of 
the  lower  jaw,  the  body  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
On  its  transference  to  the  humid  atmosphere  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  flesh  became  somewhat  softened,  but  it  exhibits 
no  symptoms  of  decay.  It  is  dark  brown,  and  possesses 
a  peculiar  penetrating  odour,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
an  Egyptian  mummy.  The  head  is  of  the  common 
roimded  Peruvian  form,  with  retreating  forehead,  high 
cheek  bones,  and  prominent  nose ;  but  some  of  the  other 
measurements  are  worthy  of  note  : — 


Length  of  ulna, 

10-0  inches. 

„        tibhi, 

16-5       „ 

„        hand, 

7r,     „ 

„        middle- finger,  . 

4-5       „ 

Breadth  of  hand. 

2-5       „ 

The  breadth  of  hand,  as  noted  here,  is  measured  across 
the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bones ;  and,  with  every 
allowance  for  the  contraction  produced  in  the  process  of 
mummification,  it  is  remarkably  small  The  hair  has 
undergone  little  or  no  change,  and  differs  essentially 
from  that  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Indian  of  the 
northern  continent.  It  is  brown  in  colour,  and  as  fine 
in  texture  as  the  most  delicate  Anglo-Saxon's  hair.  It 
is  neatly  braided  and  arranged,  the  front  locks  being 
formed  each  into  a  roll  on  the  side  of  the  head,  while  the 
hair  behind  is  plaited  into  a  triangular  knot  of  six  braids. 
The  garments  and  wrappings  of  this  mummy  were  of 
fine  texture,   woven   in   woollen   materials   of   diverse 
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rolouFH ;  an<l  tlu*  head  <lrei?8  was  first  an  oblong  hooil 
with  parti -rohmriMl  Btrii)os,  and  over  this  a  cap  fi>ruiej  of 
w<H»lJ('n  threads  of  various  eolours,  ingeniously  woven, 
and  sunnountml  hy  feathers  and  an  oniaiuent  fomicil  of 
tin*  <|uills  of  the  (!on(hir.  A  <|uiver  made  of  the  skin  of 
a  fox  contained  five  arrows,  the  shaft  of  each  consisting 
of  two  pities  of  recnl,  tip]K*d  with  sliarp-jH>inted  and 
liarl>ed  Hint  heads,  regularly  formed,  an<l  attached  by  a 
tough  gn'en  eenicnt.  Als4>  susiM*nded  to  one  side,  by  a 
hair  eonl  passing  over  the  shoulder,  was  a  woollen  log, 
finely  woven  in  8tri|>es  of  bhuk,  white,  and  brown,  and 
<uriouslv  si»wt*d  at  the  sicles  with  threails  of  varioUA 
colours.  This  eontaine<l  leaves  of  the  eo<-a,  and  a  thin 
silver  disk  or  medal,  surroundcil  l>y  a  S4»ries  of  one  hun- 
dn*d  small  indentations  near  the  edge,  and  in  the  centre 
a  s|>jicc  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch  countersunk  and  |)er- 
forated  with  a  small  round  lioK\  To  this  a  hair  conl  of 
al)out  tw«>  feet  in  length  is  secure<l,  proUddy  to  suspend 
it  round  the  neck.  When  the  IkhkI  w;is  i*emoveil  from 
the  head  there  was  found  deposited  under  the  <*hin  a 
small  i-arthen  vessel,  with  i\)unded  I »iLS«%  measuring  alnrnt 
tw«)  inches  in  gn*at<*st  diameter.  The  top  had  l^ecn 
covchmI  by  a  membrane,  part  of  which  n*mains  attached 
t4>  the  rim  by  the  conl  with  which  it  waus  originally 
H-cun»d. 

The  ImxIv  of  the  female  from  the  siime  Xtnuh  preseuta 
in  general  similar  «haraeteristics.  The  hair  is  shorter, 
and  somewhat  coai'Si-r,  but  tine  when  «-om|mri»<l  with  tliat 
of  the  nt»ilhern  Intlians.  It  is  of  a  light  bn»wn  colour, 
sUHxith,  and  neatly  braitled  a«n>ss  the  up|K'r  juirt  of  the 
forehead,  then  carried  ba<kwanl  and  siTun-*!  on  each  side 
of  the  heacl.  The  fie.-h  of  the  legs,  fn>m  the  ankK*s  to  the 
knees,  is  coven.»d  with  reil  jmint,  and  marks  of  the  some 
pigment  an*  also  traceabh*  on  the  hair  and  on  the  outer 
woollen  wrappings,  pn\si*nting  the  inipn*Hs  of  a  hand. 
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Such  marks  are  of  common  occurrence  on  the  Peru^dan 
mummies,  and,  taken  iiito  consideration  along  with  the 
small  size  of  the  hand  akeady  noticed,  they  forcibly 
recall  the  prints  of  the  red  hand  which  Stephens  observed 
amid  the  ruins  of  Uxmall :  the  impress  of  a  Uving  hand, 
but  so  small  that  it  was  completely  hid  under  that  of  the 
traveller  or  his  companion.  It  afterwards  stared  them 
in  the  face,  as  he  says,  on  all  the  ruined  buildings  of 
the  country;  and  on  visiting  a  nameless  ruin,  beyond 
Sabachtsch^,  in  Yucatan,  Mr,  Stephens  remarks :  "  On 
the  walls  of  the  desolate  edifice  were  prints  of  the  mano 
Colorado,  or  red  hand.  Often  as  I  saw  this  print  it  never 
failed  to  interest  me.  It  was  the  stamp  of  the  living 
hand.  It  always  brought  me  nearer  to  the  builders  of 
these  cities ;  and  at  times,  amid  stillness,  desolation,  and 
ixdn,  it  seemed  as  if  from  l)ehind  the  curtain  that  con- 
cealed them  from  view  was  extended  the  hand  of  greet- 
ing. The  Indians  said  it  was  the  hand  of  the  master  of 
the  building.''  Such  indications  of  any  community  of 
customs  or  usage  between  the  Peruvians  and  the  ancient 
builders  of  Yucatan  or  Central  America  are  full  of  in- 
terest, however  slight ;  nor  does  it  detract  from  their 
value  that  the  same  practice  pertains  to  the  northern 
tribes,  and  is  curiously  interwoven  with  their  symbolic 
decorations. 

The  symbol  of  the  expanded  hand  appears  among  the 
devices  on  the  engraved  Aztec  Hatchet,  Fig.  52  ;  and 
constantly  occurs  in  painted  or  gi-aven  ideography.  One 
example  figured  here,  copied  Ijy  Lieut.  J.  H.  Simpson, 
U.S.A.,  from  a  remarkable  series  of  ancient  native  hiero- 
glyphics and  European  inscriptions,  on  the  Moro  Rock, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  Zuni,  exhibits  the  open 
hand  in  a  group  of  Indian  characters,  or  devices,  along- 
side of  which  is  a  Spanish  inscription  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Another  example,  apparently  of  early  Spanish 
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origin,  on  tlio  samu  Moro  Rock,  showa  the  opt-ii  tuuid, 
with  ihu  siugulur  additiuu  of  a  douUc  thum)),  euclused 
in  one  rarttiuohc  alongsiJo  of  tht;  aac-ru*]  monngrum  I.  H.  8., 


:if»  lliimph  it  wen'  the  ivcoj^uisctl  native  countoqiart  of 
(hi'  ('Iiri.-«tinn  Kynilxil,     On  the  same  snlyect  Mr.  School- 
.       .         emit  iilw<T\T.s :  "The  figure  of  the 
[i  -"  .,-••    i     hnnian  haml  \a  u»w1  by  the  North 

;;  \\\,     ','''(;'     Anifri.'an  liirliiniH  to  denote  suppli 
I    OO      \     ■''!   '"^'i""  t"  *'"* '^*^'''y '"■  Orvat  Spirit ; 


II 


I'i  it  .-ftantl.-*  in  iheHystemof  pirture- 


Ki-i  i:  Tt..t:'»-i^-K'-'«  writing  iLs  the  synilMjl  fur  »tivngth, 
IKiwer,  or  nia.«lfry  lIiu.->  dtrivcd."  It  atlmits,  however,  of 
i-ompri.-hen.'<iv«-  iip{>li>  ation,  with  vaiying  Hignitieaucc. 

In'iiig  nniaikH  in  \\\a  Atthmn :  "The  ArirkanM.- wor- 
rioni  were  iKiinteil  in  the  nmal  savagi-  Mtyle.  Soiiu-  bod 
the  tttanip  of  ii  rt-<l  hand  ai-n'sa  tlieir  moutltH,  a  (tigu  that 
they  had  drunk  the  Ufv-l>lo.Kl  of  a  foe."  t'atlili  fouod 
the  ruiine  i4yni)M>)  in  ua«.-  f<>r  <l*'<'iiratiou,  and  as  the  iietual 
Hign-ninnual  anmn^  the  Onialiawti  and  the  Miuidiuu  ;  imd 
1  luivc  re]N.'at<iIly  ub.'terved  the  re<l  hand  iuipn'SMil  in  a 
Himihir  muniK-r  Ivith  on  the  hutfalo  n>l»o  and  on  the 
naked  bn-ast  ff  the  Chippewaa  of  Lake  Sii|M.'rior. 

The  fi>IIowin>;  an*  the  princiiHit  measun-tuentK  of  tbo 
female  Peruvian  ninminy,  on  which  the  impntw  of  tho 
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red  hand  occurs.     The  flesh  is  soft,  and  the  joints  are 


Length  of  humerus, 

9  0  inches. 

„        ulna, 

80      „ 

„        hand,     . 

5-5      „ 

Greatest  breailth  of  hand,     . 

20      „ 

Length  of  middle-finger, 

3-5      „ 

„        femur,    . 

13  0      „ 

„        tibia. 

12-0      „ 

• 

„        foot. 

7-7      „ 

Greatest  breadth  of  foot, 

'2'^      „ 

Upon  removing  the  outer  wrapper  of  this  mummy,  a 
wooden  comb,  a  pair  of  painted  sandals  of  undressed 
skin,  a  package  of  rutile,  or  oxide  of  titanium,  and  other 
articles,  were  found  beneath.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
tomb  contained  many  other  objects,  such  as  ears  of  maize, 
leaves  of  coca,  a  roll  of  cotton  cord,  etc.,  enclosed  in  bags 
of  fine  texture,  ingeniously  woven  of  woollen  threads,  in 
patterns  and  devices  of  various  colours,  and  evidently 
such  as  had  been  in  use  by  their  owner.  The  contents 
of  one  of  these  have  a  double  significance  for  us.  Woven 
of  a  peculiar  pattern  difiering  from  all  the  others,  and  of 
an  unusually  fine  texture  :  it  was  found,  on  being  opened, 
to  contain  a  small  bead  of  malachite,  the  only  one  dis- 
covered in  the  tomb,  and  locks  of  human  hair,  each 
secured  by  a  string  tied  with  a  peculiar  knot.  All  the 
hair  is  of  fine  texture,  of  various  shades,  from  fine  light 
brown  to  black,  and  to  all  appeiirance  has  undergone  no 
change.  The  colour  and  texture  of  the  hair  are  facts  of 
great  importance  to  the  ethnologist,  as  indicating  essen- 
tial differences  from  the  modem  Indians  in  one  import- 
ant respect ;  and  therefore  confirming  the  probability  of 
equally  important  ethnic  differences,  suggested  by  other 
evidence.  But  the  discovery  has  also  another  aspect  of 
interest.  In  this  family  toml),  in  which  lay  the  parents 
with  their  infant  child,  we  may  assume  with  little  hesi- 
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tation  that  we  have  the  KkIcs  of  luiir  of  the  sun'iving 
n*hitivi»8  :  in  all  pmlmhility  of  ehhT  memlK*r8  of  the 
Hiime  family  as  the  infant  interred  here  in  it8  niothcTH 
j^.ive.  It  is  a  t4)ueh  of  genuine  human  tentU^meas  and 
fe<*lin<j  HUch  i\H  "  makes  the  whole  worhl  kin,"  and  gives 
a  life  to  that  long-forgotten  iKist  to  which  the  kindliest 
Hym]Kithies  of  our  e4)nimon  nature  res|K>nd.  Alongside 
the  female  there  also  hiy  an  unfinished  piece  of  weaving 
stri'tchetl  u|K)n  its  frame,  and  with  its  yarn  of  various 
colours  still  l>right.  The,  needle  of  thoni  Wiis  in  it,  and 
l>eside  it  H4'Vrnd  halls  of  yarn.  There  ean  Ix*  little  doubt 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  d<M»ejLHed,  and  the  hist  lalx>iir 
that  had  engagiMl  her  hands  ;  nor  nt*ed  we  assume  that 
it  was  laid  lM»sidt»  her  un<h*r  the  In^lief  that  she  would 
n*sume  the  task  in  another  life.  It  aj)iK»ars  rather 
another  of  thos4*  tniits  «>f  a  giiith*  loving  natun^  of  which 
the  voi<'es  from  tiiis  anrimt  Peruvian  grave  seem  to 
s|M»ak,  and  whirh  derive  further  illustration  from  other 
eont«'nts  of  thr  Ataraiua  enurtrries. 

In  thr  siune  grave  lay  the  remains  of  the  young  infant, 
ean*fully  wnipt  in  a  soft  Maek  w«M>IIen  eloth,  and  then 
enr|os4Ml  in  the  >kin  nf  a  penguin  with  the  ftatheriMl  sitle 
inward.  Fastened  to  th«*  w«M»llen  wrapper  was  a  ]»iiir  of 
litth*  s;indaK  two  and  a  half  inehes  lt»ng.  The  hea<l  was 
{mrtially  <*nvered  witii  a  loos**  eap  lined  with  a  wadding 
(»f  human  hair,  and  n)tt«>n  stained  with  a  hmI  pigment. 
Within  the  eap  was  a  large  huk  nf  hair  n'-'^^-ndiling  that 
of  tin*  femah*,  which,  as  alreadv  deserilsHl,  had  Ih^u  eut 
short,  proliahiy  as  a  sign  nf  mourning,  as  is  still  praeti.se^l 
l»v  the  Women  of  niaiiv  Indian  triU^s.  Ileside  it  there 
also  lay,  in  a  «loth  envelojM*,  seeuri'*!  with  elalM>nite  ean% 
a  l>n»wn  e4»rtl  with  seven  knots,  and  at  the  end  what  is 
U'lieveil  to  Ik'  the  uinhilieus.  This  is,  no  douht,  the 
({uipu,  or  S4']>ulehnd  reeonl,  which  to  \\\v  eye  of  the  Inr- 
rejivinl  ninther  n^ealleil  every  fon<lly  clierishni  incident 
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in  her  loved  child's  brief  career.  Around  its  neck  was  a 
green  cord  attached  to  a  small  shell ;  and  within  the 
wrappings  were  several  others  of  the  same  Littora  Perur- 
viana,  already  referred  to,  and  also  small  rolls  of  hair  of 
the  vicuna,  and  of  cotton,  the  former  enclosing  leaves  of 
coca.  Similar  little  rolls  were  found  wrapped  in  like 
manner  in  the  winding  shrouds  of  other  infants,  and  sug- 
gested to  their  explorer  a  correspondence  with  the  cliarms 
described  by  Catlin,  among  the  toys  suspended  to  the 
cradles  of  the  Sioux  papooses.  "  They  were  very  willing 
to  sell  them,"  Catlin  says,  "  but  in  every  instance  they 
cut  them  open,  and  removed  from  within  a  bunch  of 
cotton  or  moss,  the  little  sacred  medicine,  which  to  part 
with  would  be  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  child." 

The  process  of  embalming  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  bodies  of  young  children.  In  the  example 
described  above  little  more  than  the  skeleton  remains, 
excepting  the  scalp,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  very 
fine  dark  brown  hair.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  care 
which  the  fondest  tenderness  of  unavailing  sorrow  could 
bestow,  had  been  expended  on  the  little  lost  one,  which 
lay  cradled  in  its  last  resting-place,  like  a  young  bird  in 
its  downy  nest  under  its  mother's  wing.  In  another 
Peruvian  cemetery,  several  hundred  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  Bay  of  Chacota,  Mr.  Blake  noted  the  discovery  of 
many  bodies  of  infants,  found  each  enclosed  in  an  oval 
sarcophagus  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  wood.  But 
another  singular  feature  in  the  Peruvian  cemeteries  is 
the  frequent  discovery  of  the  foetus  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment, and  deposited  in  the  grave  with  the  same 
elaborate  evidences  of  care  as  was  expended  on  the  de- 
ceased infant.  The  practice  is  remarkable,  if  not  indeed 
unique. 

Such  are  some  of  the  illustrations  of  ancient  customs 
and  sepulchral  rites,  as  disclosed  by  explorations  in  the 
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cfmctoricH  of  I\tu,  along  with  evitU-nrc  of  chanu'teriHtica 
which  go  far  to  dispHA'c  the  aHHiiineil  unity  of  piiysical 
tyjHi  throughout  the  Westeni  Hemisphere.  No  feature 
of  the  moilern  Indian  is  more  universjil,  or  yieKlfl  more 
nlowly  even  to  the  effaeing  inthienceM  of  hyhridity,  tliau 
the  long,  coarse  black  hair,  which  so  strikingly  contrasts 
with  the  short  wooUy  covering  t»f  the  Negro  s  head.  I 
liave  re|K?atrdly  obtained  specimens  from  Indian  gnive«, 
as  from  the  Huron  gnives  near  Lake  Simcoe,  the  most 
motluni  of  which  cannot  be  later  tlum  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  rt^utury.  In  all  these  the  hair  retains  its 
black  colour  and  coarse  t4*xture,  unrluingi-d  alike  by  time 
and  inhumatinii  ;  and  in  this  n s|HMt  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  Modem  Indians  of  South  America,  and  also 
of  the  Chinese*  and  oth<*r  true  Mongols  of  AsijL  The 
Peruvians,  Dr.  Morton  observes,  **ditl*er  little  in  {K^rsou 
from  the  Indians  around  them,  Ining  of  the  middle 
stature,  well  limbed,  and  witli  small  feet  and  hands. 
Their  faces  are  round,  their  evrs  small,  black,  an<l  rather 
distant  frniu  eacli  other  ;  their  nt>si»s  are  small,  tlie  mouth 
snmewliat  hirge,  and  the  teeth  remarkal)ly  tine.  Their 
c(»mplexi(»n  is  a  dark  brown,  antl  their  hair  long,  black, 
and  ratlh'r  coarse.  In  tliis  n*sjH*ct,  tlieref«»iv,  the  dis<*lo 
sun*s  of  the  ancimt  Peruvian  eemrteries  of  Atacama  re- 
veal iin]H»rtant  variations  fnmi  one  of  the  most  iiersisteut 
and  universid  characteri>ti«s  of  the  nuNleni  American 
races  ;  nor  is  their  e\  i»l«nce  less  conclusive  as  to  the  es- 
sential diversity  in  cranial  e<»nfonnation.  On  this  latter 
|>oint  the  collections  of  Mr.  lUake  thn>w  great  light  ;  and 
the  conelusi(»ns  forced  on  him  by  much  mon»  extemled 
olis<*r\'ations  carried  on  during  his  n*sidence  in  Peru  leil 
him  io  the  conviction  that  two  distinct  fonns  4if  skull  ait* 
found  in  the  ancient  c  emeteries  of  that  countr}',  **  the 
one  roundtnl  or  globuhir,  the  <»lher  elongatiil."  Tluwi* 
of  the  Innlies  found  in   the  toud»  desi-ribeil  ailnivc  aire  of 
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the  former,  or  brachycephalic  type ;  but  the  collection  of 
crania  formed  by  Mr.  Blake  was  selected  by  him  from  a 
very  large  number,  as  fair  average  specimenB  of  each  of 
the  two  distinct  types  which  presented  themselves  to  his 
observation  during  liis  exploration  of  the  ancient  ceme- 
teries of  the  desert  of  Atacama ;  and,  with  those  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Morton,  and  others  which  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  examining  in  various  collections,  furnish 
materials  from  whence  the  following  conclusions  are 
derived.  The  skulls  are  generally  small :  a  characterifltic 
in  part,  at  least,  probably  ascribable  to  the  average  sta- 


ture of  tlie  people.  Of  the  brachyceplialic  tjfpe,  Mr. 
Blake  has  noted  :  "  The  occipital  bone  is  flat,  and  the 
forehead  retreating,  but  elevated  and  broad  when  com- 
pared with  the  elongated  skull.  The  temporal  fo.ssa  is 
not  remarkably  large.  When  the  eye  is  directed  down- 
ward upon  these  skulls,  the  occiput  being  towards  the 
observer,  the  zygomatic  arch  is  nearly  in  most,  and  en- 
tirely in  some  of  them  hidden  from  the  sight.  Viewed 
in  the  same  position,  the  face  is  completely  hidden  by 
the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  cranium.  The  orbits  are 
deep,  and  then-  margins  quadi'angular.    The  bones  of  the 
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I1O80  arc  prominent,  and  thf  oiificeH  larjje.  The  cheek 
InmeM  are  higL  Th(»  alviHihir  e<l<^e«  of  the  jawa  an? 
ohtusely  anrheil  in  fnuit,  and  the  chin  |in»jeets  on  a  line 
with  the  tivth.  t'ompareil  with  the  elongated  nkulls,  the 
face  i»  Rniall,  and  its  outlines  more  roundeil.  The  elu*ek- 
Iwim^H  deK<*en<l  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  external 
angidar  pnx'ess  of  the  fntiital  lione."  Figuiv  58  illus- 
trates the  chanieteristi<*s  of  this  form  of  the  ancient 
l\»ruvian  hi»ad,  as  si*i»n  in  one  of  the  examples  brought 
from  the  cemet4*ries  of  Ata4-ama  ;  and  the  following 
table  of  m(*asun*ments  includes  those  of  four  selected  by 
Mr.  lUake,  from  a  large  numbir,  as  fair  average  sjwci 
mens  of  the  prevailing  type  (Nos.  1-4)  :— 

TABLK  II.— PKltrVIAN   imACHVc'KrHALir  CIIANIA. 
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Nos.  5,  6  are  also  in  Mr.  Blake  s  collection,  and  Nos. 
7-9  in  that  of  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston.  Nas. 
10,  11  belong  to  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society, 
and  the  remainder  are  examples  collected  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, including  those  figured  in  the  Crania  Ame7*icanay 
plates  iii.  viii.  ix.  xi.  xi.  A,  xi.  B,  Ivi.  Iviii. 

In  his  earlier  observations,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
Dr.  Morton  was  led  to  believe  "  that  the  long-headed 
Peruvians  were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Inca 
tribes,  and  distinguished  from  them  by  their  cranial 
configuration."  This  opinion,  however,  he  subsequently 
abandoned,  and  set  forth  as  his  final  belief  that  the  elon- 
gated Peruvian  head  was  artificially  produced.  But  the 
materials  upon  which  this  later  opinion  was  founded  are 
still  accessible  to  the  inquirer,  along  with  additional 
evidence  ;  and  the  comprehensive  conclusions  which 
have  been  based  upon  the  theory  of  a  homogeneous 
cranial  type,  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
foundations,  justify  a  reconsideration  of  the  proofs.  Few 
who  have  had  extensive  opportunities  of  minutely  ex- 
amining and  comparing  normal  and  artificially  formed 
crania,  will,  I  think,  be  prepared  to  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  latter  are  rarely  if  ever  symmetrical.  The  appUca- 
tion  of  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  living  child  can  easily 
be  made  to  change  its  natural  contour,  but  it  cannot 
give  to  its  artificial  proportions  that  harmonious  repeti- 
tion of  corresponding  developments  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  head  which  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  un- 
modified cranium.  But  in  so  extreme  a  case  as  the 
conversion  of  a  brachycephalic  head,  averaging  about 
6*3  in  longitudinal  diameter,  by  5*3  in  parietal  diameter, 
into  a  doUchocephalic  head  of  7*3  by  4*9  in  diameter,  the 
retention  of  anything  like  the  normal  symmetrical  pro- 
portions is  impossible.  Yet  the  dolichocephalic  Peruvian 
crania  present  no  such  abnormal  irregularities  as  could 
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give  couutenaiice  to  the  theory  of  their  fomi  l)eing  an 
artifieial  one  ;  while  peculiarities  in  the  fa<*ial  propor- 
tions continn  the  idea  that  they  are  of  ethnic;  origin, 
and  not  the  ])ro<luct  of  deformation.  Mr.  Hlake  derived 
his  opinions  from  observations  made  upon  numerous 
examples  brought  under  his  notiee  among  the  extensive 
eemtiteries  of  the  great  Peruvian  desert  of  Ataeama ; 
an<l  having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  co-oj)eration 
in  comparing  the  selected  examples  brought  home  by 
liim,  with  others  included  in  the  extensive  collection 
fonned  by  the  late  Dr.  ^,  ('.  Warren  of  lioston,  I  have 
the  mon»  confiden<*(»  in  stating  the  following  conrlusions 
arrived  at  by  su<h  means. 

The  dolichocephalic  Peruvian  skull  is  small,  narrow, 
an<l  greatly  elnngaticl.  In  several  which  were  me;tsuretl, 
till*  avinige  distan<*r  from  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  the 
meatus  auditorius  extenms  to  the  most  prominent  j>art 
of  the  frontal  Inme  was  only  2*7  imhes,  while  from  the 
K'lnif  lint*  to  the  most  prominent  jmrt  of  the  o<!eipital 
lM)n«'  it  was  A".\  inrhrs.  Fully  two-thirds  of  th«»  ravity 
occupied  ]»y  the  bniin  li«*s  l>rliind  the  ocripital  foramen, 
and  the  skull,  wht^n  supported  on  the  condyles,  falh* 
Iwickwanl.  CompanMl  with  bra<*hy<M[»halic  skulls,  the 
fon*head  is  low  and  retreating ;  the  tem|M)ral  riclges 
appnmeh  near  each  oiIht  at  tlie  top  of  the  lieacl :  a 
much  larger  space  l)eing  o<*cupied  by  the  temiK>ral 
muscles,  In-tween  which  the  skull  wems  to  lie  eom- 
press4*d.  The  zygoma  is  larger,  stronger,  and  more 
capacious,  and  the  whole  boiirs  of  the  face  an»  more 
<levt*lo|KHl.  The  su|MTior  maxillary  lH)ne  is  proionge<l 
in  front,  and  the  incis4»r  teeth  an*  in  an  oblifpie  ]H)sitiiin« 
The  Ikuics  of  the  nos<'  are  pn»mini*nt,  the  oriti<-es  laqejiT, 
an<l  th<?  cribriform  lamella  mon*  extensive.  The  l»ony 
substance  of  tin;  skull  is  thicker,  and  the  weight  gn»ater. 
Some  tif  thos4'  chanu*teristics  would  re(|uin»  to  U»  tleter- 
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mined  from  the  minute  comparison  of  a  much  iMger 
number  of  skulls  Ijefore  they  could  be  accepted  as  gene- 
ric characteristics  ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of  them  recur 
on  all  observed  examples  to  place  beyond  question  that 
the  elements  of  difference  between  the  Peruvian  braeliy- 
cephalic  and  dolichocephalic  skulls  amount  to  something 
greatly  more  radical  than  could  l)e  effected  by  any  arti- 
ficial change  in  the  form  of  the  calvarium.  The  woodcut, 
Fig.  59,  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  the  elongated 


Peruvian  skuU,  as  exhibited  in  one  of  th<»e  brought  by 
Mr,  Blake  from  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the  Bay  of 
Chacota ;  and  the  following  table  of  measurements  in- 
cludes three  crania,  selected  by  him  from  a  very  large 
number,  as  fair  avemge  specimens  of  this  type  of  skulL 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  confinnation  of  the 
opinion,  reasserted  here,  that  there  are  two  essentially 
distinct  t^-pas  of  Peruvian  crania,  to  affirm  that  the  fonn 
of  the  elongated  skull  never  owes  any  of  its  peculiarities 
to  artificial  compression.  Both  forms  of  cranium  are 
frequently  found  bearing  unmistakable  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  more  or  less  distorted  by  this  process.  The 
depressed  frontal  bone  has,  in  many  eases,  been  produced 
or  exaggerated  by  such  means ;  and  wherever  this  has 
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lK»i*n  carrie<l  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  accompanieil  not 
only  hy  a  eorn'Hjwnding  enhirgement  of  the  i)06terior 
(K>rtion  of  the  cranium,  i)Ut  alno  by  a  hiteral  eximnsion 
of  the  parietal  bonen,  which  alnioHt  invariably  exhibit 
con^iilenible  inefjuality  and  unsymmetriail  vjiriation  lie- 
twi*en  the  two  sides.  But  of  wveral  hundred  skulls  of 
the  elongated  ty|>c  examined  by  Mr.  Hlake,  a  large  pro- 
portion exhibited  no  certjiin  signs  of  distortion  ;  while 
an  examination  of  brachycephalic  Peruvian  crania,  with 
artifieially  depre«8i*d  frontal  l)one8, — of  which  I  have  had 
op] H>rt unities  of  studying  a  considerable  number  in  dif- 
ferent collections, — h«s  dis<-losed  no  indication  of  their 
l>eing  thereby  converted  into  those  of  the  normal  brachy- 
eeplialif!  form. 

Amf>ng  the  numerous  interesting  illustrations  of  Peru- 
vian characteristics  obtained  by  Mr.  lihdce  from  ancient 
cemeteries  cm  the  Pacific!  coiist,  the  most  valuable  for  the 
purpose  now  in  view,  are  the  skulls  of  two  cliildrej!, 
lM)th  of  the  dolichiHvphalic  or  elongated  ty|>e  ;  but  the 
one  evidently  in  a  normal  eoudition,  while  the  other 
l>etrays  manifest  traces  of  artifi«iid  deformation.  It  is 
im{M>ssible  t4^  examine  the  fonner  without  feeling  con- 
vinced that  it  illustnites  a  tyj>e  of  head  entirely  distinct 
from  the  more  eomnn»n  braehyeephalic  cranial,  while 
the  latter  shows  the  changes  wrought  by  compression. 
FigUH's  60,  01,  exhibit  the  unaltere<l  skull.  It  is  that 
of  a  child,  which,  judging  chiefly  from  the  state  of  tho 
clentition,  may  l>e  pronounciHl  to  have  In^^n  alnrnt  seven 
years  of  age.  It  is  an  excee<lingly  well-pn>j>orticmed 
symmc»trical  skull,  unaltc*red  by  any  artificial  appliancea, 
and  will  !>«•  olis4*r\'«Ml  U\  pnv^t'iit  the*  most  striking  typical 
contrast,  if  com|>an*d  with  an  unidten^l  juvenile  skull 
«>f  the  braehyc-ephalic  ty|>e  from  the  Peruvian  ceme- 
Xi'ty  of  S;mta,  engravetl  in  tin*  ^'muin  Americana^ 
Pbte  VII. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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The  other  eloogated  skull,  exhibited  in  Figures  G2,  63, 
ia  of  the  aame  type  as  the  previous  oue,  hut  considerably- 
altered  by  coiupresaion.  The  forehead  la  depressed,  and 
the  frontal  suture  remaina  open.     It  is  that  of  a  child 


of  about  five  years  of  nge,  and  is  proportionally  less  ; 
but  as  all  the  proceas  of  cranial  compression  is  com- 
pleted in  infancy,  those  two  juvenile  skulls  illustrate  the 


changes  wrought  by  its  means  even  more  effectually 
than  adult  crania.  The  comparative  meaetiremcnts  arc 
aa  follows.  The  first  column  exhibits  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  normal  dolichocephalic  Pemvian  child's 
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skull,  Fi*;.  (W) :  the  HinalltT  iiioii8un*ineiitA  in  tlu*  mtoikI 
roluinn  imIicaU'  tluwu*  of  thc»  f(»ni|uvHst»(|  »kull,  Fij(.  r»2; 
ami  the  third  column  preHcnt^H  th<is4>  of  another  Hkuli 
of  a  ehild,  also  aliout  five  yearn  (»lil,  and  of  the  same 


Pii.  f-:      IVnirun  (liiM^  Hktill.  Atifionnal 


tyjM*,  pHM^uriMl  from  that  jmrt  of  the  Handy  traet  of 
Ataeama  whieh  is  nearest  Ariea,  and  therefore  from 
tin?   same   locidity  explon^l  l>y   Mr.   lUake.      It  is  en- 


ri'i  ^^    ivrnuii I'liii r» {4kM:i.  \ui<r'iiii. 


jHTiveil  in  the  fU^tu'ut  Am^ricitun^  Plate  II.  It  contnwtH 
strikingly  with  th«*  Ssinta  juvmiK'  eranium  aln^ady  re- 
femnl  to,  the  me3isun*nn'ntM  of  whieh  (N*eupy  the  fourth 
t'ohinni  : 
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Longitudinal  diameter, 

e-e 

61 

6-9 

5-4 

Parietal  diameter,  . 

4-6 

4-4 

4-5 

5-4 

Frontal  diameter,    . 

3-3 

31 

3-7 

4- 

Vertical  diameter,   . 

4-8? 

4-3? 

4-3 

4-n 

Inter-mastoid  arch, 

12-6 

11-6 

Inter-mastoid  line. 

3-4 

31 

Horizontal  circumference, 

18-2 

17-3 

From  observations  carried   on  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Peru,  Mr.  Blake  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits,  thus  far  noted,  between  two  classes  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  are  not  limited  to  the  crania^  but 
may  be  discerned  in  other  traces  of  their  physical  organ- 
ization.    In  describing  those  of  the  rounded  or  brachy- 
cephalic  type  of  cranium,  he  adds  :  "  The  bones  of  the 
latter  struck  me  as  larger,  heavier,  and  less  rounded  than 
those  of  the  former  (the  elongated  crania),  and  in  the 
larger  size  of  the  hands  and  feet  they  also  present  a 
noticeable  difference.     The  remarkable  narrowness  and 
delicacy  of  the  hands,  and  the  long  and  regularly-formed 
finger-nails  of  the  former,  are  strong  evidence  that  they 
were  unaccustomed  to  severe  manual  labour,  such  as 
must  have  been  required  for  the   construction  of  the 
great  works  of  which  the  ruins  remain.      In  all  the 
cemeteries  examined,  where  skulls  of  the  rounded  form 
have  been  found,  those  which  are  elongated  have  also 
been  obtained."      Remembering,  however,  that  the  se- 
pulchral rites  of  the  royal  and  noble  Inca  race  were 
commonly  accompanied  by  the  same  human  sacrifices 
traceable  among  so  many  semi-civilized  as  well  as  bar- 
barous nations,  it  is  in  no  degree  surprising  that  the 
crania  of  the  two  distinct  classes,  noble  and  serf,  should 
be  found  deposited  together  in  the  same  grave.     After 
a  minute  comparison  of  all  the  brachycephalic  Peruvian 
crania  in  the  Morton  collection,  I  have  found  that  these 
also  admit  of  subdivision  into  two  classes  distinguished 
by  marked  physiognomical  diversity.     The  bones  of  the 
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fai-c  in  the  one  nre  smnll  dd<1  dvlicitte,  whilo  the  other 
exhiliitii  the  cbiiracteriatH;  Mongol  niaxillai^-  tlevelop- 
tnciit  ttixl  prominent  chf«-k-lK>n4'A  In  the  following 
tabic,  NoH.  1-4  are  the  cari'fuJIy  HciccttHl  exumplus  pro- 
(■un.-<l  hy  Mr.  Ulukc  during  lii»  joumej  in  IVni ;  Nott. 
'i,  C,  arc  oImo  in  Mr.  Uluke'8  i-ollection  ;  Nok.  7,  8,  in 
the  collet-tion  of  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  of  Boston ;  and 
XoD.  S>-\X  ill  the  cahinet  of  the  Acailemy  of  Sciences  of 
I'hilndi-lphiii,  including  the  examples  tigured  hy  Dr. 
Mort<»n,  pbitfs  iv.  v. 

TABLE  III.— rtatfVIAS  ItOIJCHIR-EPHAUC  CRAMA. 
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In  Monif  ran-  <-;im-h  not  only  an.'  erania  of  diverse  forms 
found  in  the  wiine  gnive,  Imt  the  head  apiHtirs  to  have 
K-i-'n  i-mUduK'd,  and  di-]Hu«it<>d  ru'iuinitely  in  the  tonili 
nionghidr  of  i»i«dic»  ind-nv"!  in  tin-  more  u>u;d  way.  In 
plate  I.  of  tilt!  tJniiiiit  AiwrUfino,  Dr.  Morton  lintt  intrin 
duced  a  view  of  an  enilKduii-<l  ht-ad  from  llie  IVnivian 
remeter)'  at  the  Ilay  of  Chuc-olji,  l»ut  without  giving  any 
detailed  dext-riptiou  of  it,  tliougli  in  nevvnd  n-siMttH it  is 
vt-ry  reiuarkjdtle.  It  wiut  l>n>ught  liy  -Mr.  |lluk<>  from 
the  same  hM-alily  as  the  crania  atnikly  di-serilxtl,  and  is 
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now  in  his  collection  at  Boston  ;  for  the  investigations 
of  this  intelligent  traveller  were  made  altogether  prior 
to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Morton's  great  work,  and  his 
conclusions  were  adopted  from  earUer  and  independent 
observations.  The  head  was  found  detached,  and  care- 
fully preserved  without  the  body.  It  appears  to  have 
been  prepared  by  desiccation,  without  the  use  of  resins 
or  other  antiseptics,  and  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  cotton 
bag.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  neck  is  drawn 
together,  the  preservative  process  to  which  it  was  sub 
jected  must  have  been  applied  very  soon  after  death.  It 
is  unique,  so  far  as  the  observations  of  its  finder  extend, 
and  presents  some  striking  points  of  dissimUarity  to  any 
of  the  crania  already  described.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  height  compared  with  its  diameter.  Measured 
from  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  os  frontis  to  the 
extreme  projection  of  the  occiput,  it  is  6*4  inches  ;  from 
the  most  prominent  protuberancjes  of  the  parietal  bones 
the  diameter  is  5 '8  inches,  and  vertically,  from  a  hori- 
zontal Une  *drawn  across  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  head,  is  5 '2  inches.  The  forehead  is 
broad  and  high,  the  nose  prominent,  the  cheek-])one8 
strongly  developed,  the  alveolar  edges  of  the  jaws  ob- 
tusely arched  in  fi-ont,  and  the  incisor  teeth  stand  in  a 
vertical  position.  The  haii',  wliich  is  brown,  and  slightly 
grey,  is  remarkably  fine,  waved  in  short  undulations, 
with  a  tendency  to  curl.  It  has  been  neatly  braided, 
and  several  of  the  plaited  braids  are  passed  across  the 
forehead,  for  wliich  pui-pose  they  have  been  lengthened 
by  the  addition  of  false  hair,  so  ingeniously  joined  as 
nearly  to  escape  detection.  The  orifices  of  the  ears  are 
filled  with  tufts  of  cotton,  and  the  same  are  passed 
through  slits  in  the  lobuli.  Mr.  Blake  suggests  that 
this  may  have  been  the  head  of  some  noted  curaca  or 
chief  of  a  hostile  country  taken  in  battle,  and  preserved 
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its  a  tn>|)hy  ;  but  l)r,  Morton  refers  to  the  pnietice  of 
the  natives  at  Port  Mulgrave  on  the  north-west  coaat, 
jw  well  as  those  of  other  trilK»s,  of  (le<*apitating  their  dead 
ehiefs,  and  preserving  their  heads  apart.  The  siinie 
singular  custom  prevails  in  the  I^ulrone  and  Soc-iety 
Islands,  as  well  as  in  others  of  the  South  Seii  Islands, 
fn>ni  whirh  it  may  l)e  infem*d  that  it  was  not  the  head 
of  an  enemy,  but  of  a  j)erson  of  distinction.  The  form 
«)f  the  heail  luw  probably  In^en  modified  by  artificial 
means.  The  abrupt  prominence  of  the  superciliary 
ridges  indiciites  the  etTect  pnxluced  by  compression  on 
the  fon'he;ul,  whi<*h  luis  «lepn»ss<.*d  the  os  fnmtis,  and 
j^iven  OTCiiter  lateral  width  to  the  head. 

The  teeth  in  this  head,  and  in  all  the  adult  Peruvian 
skulls  examiiic<l,  an»  much  woni.  The  in<'isors  are  ground 
d«»wn  from  their  cutting  edge  to  a  broad  flat  surface,  and 
the  cuspidati  have  assumed  a  similar  ap)>earance.  It  is 
a  condition  vcr}*  common  in  the  crania  of  primitive  races 
when*  simple  diet  pn»S4»n<»s  the  teeth,  subjecting  them 
t4»  attrition  without  exiH)sing  them  to  decay.  A  nearly 
similar  app(*anincc  is  presented  in  the  omnia  found  in 
ancient  British  Imrnjws  and  cromlechs  ;  though  varia- 
tions in  th«'  character  of  the  f«wKl  are  simietinu-s  tniecable 
by  means  of  corresponding  changes  on  the  ttvth.  The 
WaHii-walla  Indians  on  the  Columbia  river  occupy  a 
lKim*n  waste,  wlun*  they  sulFcr  gn»atly  fn>m  the  drifting 
siuid.  They  sul)sist  alm«»st  cntin-ly  U|M>n  s;dmon,  which 
is  drit^l  in  tin*  sun.  During  this  pHness,  it  liecomes  filled 
with  siind  t4»  such  an  extent  that  it  wears  awav  the  teeth 
with  gnat  nipitlity.  It  is  rare,  in<lee4l,  to  mci*t  with  a 
Walla-walla  Indian  much  lK*yon«l  maturity  whose  teeth 
an*  not  woni  down  t4>  the  gums.  The  attrition  of  the 
Peruvians*  teeth  Mr.  PJake  aseriU^s  ti>  a  habit,  still  pre- 
valent anu»ng  the  Indians,  of  chewing  the  K-af  of  the 
e«N-a,  mixed  with  a  sulistan<*e  they  call  Uutc^  made  by 
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compounding  the  wild  potato  with  calcined  shells  and 
ashes  obtained  from  plants  rich  in  alkali. 

Such  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Peruvian 
crania,  apart  from  the  artificial  conformation  which  many 
of  them  exhibit,  in  common  with  others  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  Both  the  brachycephalic  and  the 
dolichocephalic  crania  have  been  subjected  to  compres- 
sion, and  moulded  by  its  means  into  a  variety  of  fantastic 
and  distorted  forms ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  trans- 
formation by  such  means  of  the  one  form  into  the  other. 
They  remain  essentially  distinct,  whether  in  their  normal 
condition,  or  under  all  the  variations  begotten  by 
the  strange  custom  of  flattening  and  compressing  the 
skull  in  early  infancy  ;  and  furnish  data  altogether  irre- 
concilable with  the  theory  of  one  uniform  and  undeviat- 
ing  cranial  type,  shared  by  the  Peruvians  in  common 
with  all  other  tribes  and  nations  of  the  New  World. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Peruvian  nation,  we  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
cranial  or  the  mere  osteological  remains  recoverable  from 
its  ancient  cemeteries.  Like  the  Egyptians,  the  Peru- 
vians employed  their  ingenious  skill  in  rendering  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  invulnerable  to  the  assaults  of 
"  decay's  effacing  fingers ; "  and  like  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Nile  Valley,  they  were  able  to  do  so  imder  peculiarly 
favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate.  The 
colours  on  Egyptian  paintings,  and  the  texture  of  their 
finer  handiwork,  wliich  have  shown  no  trace  of  decay 
through  all  the  centuries  during  which  they  have  lain 
entombed  in  their  native  soil  or  catacombs,  fade  and 
perish  almost  in  a  single  generation  when  transferred  to 
the  humid  climates  of  Paris  or  London.  The  natural 
impediments  to  decay  probably  contributed,  alike  in 
Egypt  and  Peru,  to  the  origination  of  the  practice  of 
embalming.      The   cemeteries   already  referred   to   are 
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situated  iu  a  region  where  niiu  seldom  or  never  falls ; 
and  the  dryness  alike  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  when 
added  to  the  natund  impregnation  of  the  sand  with 
nitrous  s^dts,  almimt  precludes  the  decay  of  animal  or 
vegeUd>le  matter,  ami  preserws  to  us  the  finest  woollen 
and  cotton  textun*s,  with  their  brilliant  dyes  undimmed 
by  time.  By  tlie  same  means  we  are  enal)le<l  to  judge 
of  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  hair,  the  pro{K)rtion8  an<i 
clelieaey  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  com|>arative  phy- 
sicid  ilevelopment  of  two  seemingly  ditferent  races  at 
various  stages,  from  infancy  to  mature  age.  When  we 
p2uw  from  the  southern  continent  of  ^Vmerica  to  the  seatA 
of  ancient  native  eiviliHiition  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Lstlimus,  a  ilitferent  chuss  of  evidence,  in  like  manner, 
eidarges  our  range  of  o}>ser\'atic>n.  The  artistic  ingenuity 
of  the  ancient  lYruvinn  {xjtter  lias  left  for  us  valuable 
memorials  of  native  |>ortraiture,  and  the  Mexican  picture- 
writing,  with  the  s<'ulpture8  and  terraHrottafl^  the  pro 
duct8  of  Tciltec  and  Aztec  cenimic  art,  in  like  manner 
contribute  im{K>rtant  evidence  illustrative  of  the  physio- 
gnomy and  physical  chanictr rustics  of  the  ancient  races  of 
Anahuac.  Still  more,  the  ela)K>nite  sculptures  and  stuc- 
c<kmI  Iwis-reliefrt  of  Central  America,  i)eq>etuate  in  unmis- 
takable cliaract4»rs  the  reconls  of  an  ancient  race,  differ- 
ing essentially  from  the  nuMleni  Indian  ;  and  the  study 
of  their  cranial  chanict<»ri.stics  ser\'es  to  confirm  the  de- 
ductions derived  fn>m  tliosi*  other  ind(*i>endent  sourcea 

The  tnulitions  of  the  Mexican  plateau  i>ointe«l  to  the 
coni|Kinitivrly  nT^nt  intrusion  i»f  the  fienre  Mexican  on 
oUli*r  and  more  civilized  nices  ;  and  various  inde{)endent 
ol)Her\'ers  have  at  ditfen^nt  times  l>een  tempted  t4>  trace 
a.ss4K*iations  l)etween  the  ancient  Mound-HuiMers  of  the 
Ohio,  the  elder  civilizinl  race  (►f  Mexico,  and  the  Peru- 
vians whosi*  |MKndiar  n*nuuns  are  re<*overed  from  the 
t^)m)>s  around   I^ke  Titicaca      That  the  predominant 
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Mexican  mee,  at  llio  era  of  the  C'onquuat,  bolouged  to 
one  of  till!  great  stocks  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes  of  the 
northern  continent,  appears  to  be  demonstrable  by  vari- 
ous lines  of  independent  proof,  some  of  which  have 
bwn  already  glanced  at ;  but  by  none  more  so  than  the 
portraiture  in  the  Mesieim  paintings.  The  features  there 
are  thoroughly  Indian,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
remarkable  Dresden  Codex,  where,  on  the  contraiy,  the 
striking  correspondence  has  already  l>ecn  noted  between 
its  p{>rtraiture  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Palenque ;  and  a 
comparison  between  the  terra- 
cotta figured  here,  from  the 
oiigijial  ill  the  collection  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  and  othere  already 
produced  in  previous  chapters, 
from  various  localities,  will  il- 
lustrate the  same  ethnic  diver^ 
sily.  This  example  was  found 
in  a  tumulus  on  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  as  strikingly 
corresponds  to  some  of  the 
Mexican  paintings  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Mexicim  terra-cottas  differ  from  tliem.  The 
seats  of  ancient. civilisation,  both  in  Asia  and  Eurojie, 
were  confined,  tlirough  all  their  earliest  historic  ages,  to 
the  fertile  and  genial  climates  and  warm  latitudes  of  the 
soutK  The  north  contributed  the  bortly  barbariiins  to 
whom,  in  their  degeneracy,  they  Irecame  a  spoil  and  a 
prey.  It  is  only  in  very  modem  times  that  Transalpine 
Eurui)c  has  given  biitli  to  a  native  northern  civilisation, 
while  in  Asia  its  northeni  latitudes  still  remain  in  the 
occupation  of  w;uidcring  honlcs  descended  from  tha 
B]M>ilerfl  who  ravageil    the  elder  empires  of  Asia,  and 
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rtluiriMl  with  th«»  InirUiriaiirt  of  Eiirojw?  in  the  ilismem- 
lM»niient  of  decaying  I{^)ine.  It  is  not  from  a  mere  acci- 
dental coincitlence  that  we  are  ahle  to  rirover  tnieert  of 
a  nearly  Himilar  succession  of  events  in  the  New  WorhL 
(.'ivilisiition  took  root  for  a  time  in  the  Minrtissippi  Valley, 
whether  self-originated,  or  as  an  offshoot  from  the  more 
favoun^d  scenes  of  its  mature  development ;  hut  the 
great  plateaus  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  like  well  pro- 
visioned and  garrisoniMl  piUaces  and  strongholds,  when* 
the  sjMintaneous  ft^rtility  of  tropical  I'limates  relieved 
the  wan<lerei-s  who  settled  then*  from  the  all-a))Sorhing 
struggle  which  eWwhei-e  constitutes  the  tattle  with 
natun'  for  life  ;  and  the  physi<al  chamctcr  of  the  coun- 
tr)'  protected  them  alike  from  the  tempt^itions  to  wan- 
der, and  the  in»<tal>ility  <»f  settled  communities  in  a 
n(»made  <'ountry.  Yet  they  could  not  esc*ape  the  vicissi- 
tuiles  whirh  have  Iwfalitn  every  nation,  whose  wealth 
and  luxuiy  have  so  far  surp:iss<*d  the  ac<juisitions  of  its 
iH'iglilMiui's  as  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  Uirlarian 
sjHjih'r  ;  and  the  beautiful  valleys  i»f  Mexico,  the  an(*ient 
Anahuac,  appear  to  have  expericnceil  succi'ssive  evolu- 
tions akin  to  those  which  render  the  ethnology  of  Italy's 
etpially  smiling  soil  and  delightful  climate  so  complicated 
and  difficult.  There  an*  vague  tniditi«»ns  of  OlniecH, 
Mizteiras,  and  ZiqKjtecs,  all  highly-<ivi]ized  pncursors  of 
th*'  ancient  Tolte<*s,  whose  entry  «>n  the  plateau  has  l>een 
dattil  by  most  authorities  alM>ut  a.d.  <>oo,  and  whoHc* 
in<le]Kndent  nde  is  supjM)se<|  lo  have  endunnl  for  nearly 
four  and  a  halt*  centuries.  Then  came  the  migration 
from  the  mythir.  A/talan  of  tlu*  north,  and  the  ftmnding 
of  the  Azt4»e  monarchy.  The  details  of  such  trailitions, 
with  their  dates  and  wholr  rhroiiology,  are  valuelesti. 
IJut  the  genend  fiwt  of  the  successive  intrusion  <if  con 
<|Uering  nations,  and  the  consequent  iMlmixtun  of  trilxi^ 
and  nices,  rannot  U*  iloui»te«l.    The  eivilizi^l  countries 
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beyond  the  southern  isthmus  may  have  contributed  Bome 
of  them,  and  the  dispersed  Mound-Builders  of  Ohio  may 
have  been  the  intruders  of  other  centuries ;  while  the 
regions  immediately  surrounding  the  high  vaUeys  more 
frequently  furnished  the  invading  spoilers.  But  one 
result  is  to  throw  considerable  uncertainty  on  any  in- 
ferences drawn  from  cranial  observations,  unless  deduced 
from  numerous  instances,  accompanied  with  accurate 
data  aa  to  the  circumstances  and  probable  age  of  the 
exhumed  remains.  Of  the  crania  obtained  by  Dr.  Mor^ 
ton,  only  eight  were  of  older  date  than  the  Conquest ; 
and  the  names  of  Toltec,  Aiitcc,  and  other  national  dis- 
tinctions are  frequently  attached  to  such  on  no  satisfac- 
tory grounda  A  general  uniformity  is  traceable  in  a 
considerable  number  of  Mexican  crania,  but  not  without 
such  notable  exceptions  as  to  admit  of  their  division  also 
into  distinct  dolichocephalic  and  brachycephalic  groups, 
as  in  the  following  tables  : — 

TABLE  IV.— MEXICAN  DOLICHOCEPHALIC  CRANIA. 
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7-0 
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5<\ 
5ii 
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5-2 
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S3 

38 
4-6 
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4-2 

4'S 

4-3 
43 
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6S 
55 
62 

54 
64 
S3 
53 
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14-5 
15-2 
14-5 
150 
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4-2 
4'1 
4-0 
41 
4-3 
4-1 
4-1 
41 

... 
150 
140 
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140 
14-0 

19-8 
202 
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19-2 
200 
200 
I9'8 
204 

Hoiin,     , 

7 '05 

5-41 

.,. 

5-35 

16-20 

4-12 

14-17 

19-99 

Of  Table  IV.,  No.  1  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  J. 
Miisou  Warren,  of  Boston,  where  it  is  simply  marked 
"  Muxican,  ancient."  No.  2,  from  an  ancient  tomb  at 
Otuniba,  in  Mexico,  is  noted  by  Dr.  Morton  (plate  LXi.) 
as  "  approaching  nearer  to  the  Caucasian  model,  both  in 
pro|K)rtions  and  in  facial  angle."    No.  3,  on  the  same 
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authority,  \s  charnctcrizwl  m  "  a  relic  of  tlie  genuine 
Toltecun  stuck,  hnving  been  exhumed  from  an  ancient 
cemetery  at  Ccrro  de  Qucsihw,  near  tlie  city  of  Mexico." 
No.  4  m  alflo  from  an  ancient  tomb  near  that  city,  where 
it  wuH  exhumed  along  with  some  of  the  remarkable  terra- 
cottas, potteiy,  maaks,  et^.,  now  preserved  with  it  in 
the  collection  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at 
Fhihulelphia.  The  remuimler  are  in  the  collection  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Seienci-s. 

TABLE  V. —MEXICAN  BRA(1IYrEI'HALIC  CIUyiA. 


I  S     Tai-al«. 


Of  the  brachycephalic  gnmp  (Table  v.),  Xos.  1,  2, 
ore  in  the  eollei-tinu  of  the-  Natural  IIi»tor}'  Sot-iety  of 
IVieton.  No.  2  i-H  (-luinieteriited  im  an  xVztec  skull,  but 
is  referred  to  in  the  Proceed irijiH  of  the  Society  (vol.  iii. 
|>.  272),  on  the  authnrity  of  Dr.  Kiiceland,  as  belonging 
to  the  Tiiltei-aU  family.  Xoh.  3,  4,  are  from  ancient 
tomt«  of  OtumI«i;  and  Dr.  .Mortmi  tfmarks,  in  rvferenco 
to  No,  3.  tliat  it«  strikiiifi  n-semblaiiee  to  Peruvian  ttkulU 
cnmiot  Ik.'  overliKikL-*! ;  while  of  No,  j,  with  its  remark- 
able vi-rtioni  diiinieter,  he  noted  its  no  less  Htrtking  pre- 
sentation of  "all  the  prominent  ehanicterinties  of  the 
Americim  race."  No.  6  U  figured  liy  Morton,  |>1.  XVIl. 
No.  7  i.-*  a  pun^  breetl  native  Mexirau  <if  the  miHleni 
race.  A  com|mrison  of  those  tables,  aloug  with  the 
iucith-ntid  i-oiunienls  of  I>r.  .Morton  on  some  of  the  more 
rcDiarkuble  crauia,  ttuHiees  to  show  how  little  dependence 
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can  be  placed  on  any  theory  of  homogeneous  cranial 
characteristics  pertaining  to  the  races  of  Anahuac.  From 
such  evidences  of  the  diversity  of  cranial  type,  which 
are  found  alike  within  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  limits, 
we  may  admit,  with  the  less  hesitation,  that  a  certain 
conformity  may  be  traced  between  some  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  skulls  and  those  of  northern  bar- 
barous tribes.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  apparent 
proximity  of  Mexico  than  Peru,  much  more  accurate 
cranial  data  have  hitherto  been  obtained  from  the  latter 
than  the  former  country  ;  and  while  the  great  collection 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  is 
furnished  with  ample  materials  for  the  study  of  Peruvian 
craniology,  and  has  been  largely  augmented  in  this  de- 
partment since  Dr.  Morton's  death  ;  it  is  still  very 
imperfectly,  supplied  with  illustrations  of  the  more  com- 
plicated ethnic  characteristics  of  the  Mexican  plateau, 
and  has  no  materials  derived  from  the  ancient  ceme- 
teries of  Central  America.  Until  intelligent  native 
Mexican  observers  shall  carry  on  extensive  observations 
on  the  spot,  and  classify  the  ancient  crania,  by  means  of 
archaeological  and  other  trustworthy  evidence,  so  as  to 
furnish  some  means  of  determining  what  is  the  typical 
Olmec,  Toltec,  and  Aztec  cranium,  no  satisfactory  com- 
parisons can  be  drawD  between  ancient  Mexican  crania 
and  the  corresponding  types  of  the  barbarous  northern 
tribes.  Unfortunately  the  Spanish-American  colonists 
of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America,  have  hitherto, 
with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  rather  impeded  than 
cooperated  in  any  investigations  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  the  history  and  ethnology  of  those  remarkable 
seats  of  a  native  American  civilisation. 

The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  with  the  ancient  popu- 
lations of  Central  America  and  Yucatan,  constitute  the 
Toltecan  family  of  the  two  great  divisions  into  which  Dr. 
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Morton  divideil  his  one  American  "  nire  or  species."  The 
nations  lying  to  the  north  of  those  seats  of  a  native  civi- 
lisation, were  all  classed  by  him  into  one  family  of  the 
liarbarous  trilKJS,  resembling  the  other  in  physic^il,  but 
differing  from  it  in  intellectujU  characteristics.  Yet,  as 
we  liave  seen,  even  Dr.  Morton  recognised  some?  differ- 
ences among  them  ;  and  Professor  Agassiz  sjK^aks  of 
their  tendency  to  split  into  minor  groups,  though  run- 
ning really  one  into  the  other.  The  following  tables, 
however,  will  show  tluit  the  differences  an^  of  a  far  mor«» 
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clearly  defined  nature,  and  in  realitj  embrace  the  two 
well-marked  classes  of  brachyceplialic  and  dolichocephalic 
forms ;  while  of  these,  the  latter  seems  decidedly  the  most 
predominant.  The  examples  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Philadelphia  collection,  though  with  additional  illustra- 
tions from  the  Boston  cabinets  already  referred  to,  as 
well  as  from  Canadian  collections.  This  table,  which 
illustrates  the  form  of  head  most  widely  diverging  in 
proportions  from  the  theoretical  type,  shows  in  reality 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  north-eastern  tribes, 
and  could  easUy  be  greatly  extended.  The  opposite 
or  brachycephalic  cranial  formation  is  illustrated  in 
Table  vii. 


TABLE  Vn.— AMERICAN  BRACHYCEPHALIC  CRANIA 
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But  I  now  turn  to  the  region  around  the  northern 
lakes,  where  opportunities  of  personal  observation  first 
suggested  to  me  the  obvious  discrepancies  between  the 
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actual  evidence  disclosed  )>y  exhumation  on  the  aites  of 
native  sepulture,  and  the  theory  of  a  typical  unity  mani- 
ft«ted  in  the  physical  and  peculiar  cranial  characteristics 
of  the  most  widely  separated  tribes  and  nations  of  the 
American  continent  The  Scioto  Mound  skull,  char- 
acterized by  Dr.  Morton  as  **  the  perfect  tj^pe  of  Indian 
conformation  to  which  the  skulls  of  all  the  tribes  firom 
Cape  Horn  to  Canada  more  or  less  approximate,"  pre- 
sents the  remarkable  anterior  development  of  a  cranium 
whereof  two-thinls  of  the  cerebral  mass  was  in  front  of 
the  meatus  auditorius  extemus  ;  whereas  in  the  elon 
gate<l  Peruvian  skull,  unaltered  by  artificial  means,  this 
is  almost  exactly  reverse<l,  sliowing  by  the  proportions 
of  the  cerebral  cavity  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  brain 
lay  behind  the  meatus  auditorius.  These  may  lie  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  two  extremes ;  but  both  of 
the  two  great  stocks  between  whom  the  northern  region 
around  the  great  kikes  has  )>een  (*hiefly  divided  since 
the  first  intrusion  of  Euro{K\ins,  belong  to  the  dohcho- 
cephxdic  division.  These  are  the  Algonquins  and  the 
InMjuois,  including  in  the  hitter  the  Uurons,  who,  with 
the  Petuns,  Neuters,  and  Eries,  all  l>elougeil  to  the  same 
stock,  though  invi>lved  in  deiuUy  enmity  with  each 
other.  In  the  sup]K)se<l  typi(*al  Scioto  Mound  skull  tho 
longitudinal,  |>arictal,  and  vi»rtical  diameters  vary  very 
slightly  ;  and  as  tlie  Mexican  and  P(.*ruvian  crania 
chit*fly  attracted  Dr.  Morton's  attention,  and  are  illus- 
trateii  minutely,  as  a  series,  in  his  great  work,  it  only 
retjuired  the  further  theory,  which  referrvnl  all  the  elon- 
gated skulls  to  an  artificially  mcMlified  class,  to  confirm 
in  his  mind  that  idea  of  a  {>eculiarly  formeil  cranium 
|>ertaining  uniformly  ami  exclusively  to  the  New  World. 
T4>  the  theon»tical  tyi>e  of  a  head  verj*  n^'arly  corres|K>ml- 
iug  in  length  and  bn*jultli,  though  not  in  height,  the 
must  numerous  class  of  Peruviain  and  Mexi4*an  brachv- 
vol-  II.  II 
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cephalic  crania  unquestionably  approximate.  Of  one  of 
the  former,  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (Plate  xi.),  Dr, 
Morton  remarks  :  "  A  strikingly  characteristic  Peruvian 
head.  As  is  common  in  this  series  of  skulls,  the  parietal 
and  longitudinal  diameter  is  nearly  the  same,"  viz., 
longitudinal,  6"1 ;  parietal,  6*0  ;  and,  tested  by  this 
standard,  he  was  even  more  justified  in  recognising 
marked  points  of  correspondence  between  the  Mound 
skulls,  and  what  he  calls  "  the  Toltecan  branch  of  the 
American  race,"  than  might  seem  reasonable  from  the 
miscellaneous  character  of  the  crania  referred  to  by  him 
as  "  Mound  skulls."  But  the  moment  we  test  by  actual 
measurement,  and  not  by  the  eye,  a  very  wide  difference 
is  apparent  between  the  brachycephalic  crania  of  the 
class  referred  to,  and  the  prevailing  form  of  the  head 
in  many  of  the  northern  tribes,  as  among  the  Algon- 
quias,  Hurons,  and  Iroquois.  The  Algonquin  stock  are 
represented  by  Ottawas,  Mississagas,  Chippewas,  and 
oilier  tribes,  within  the  area  of  Upper  Canada  and  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Of  Indians  belongiag  to 
Iroquois  and  Algonquin  tribes  I  have  examined,  and 
compared  by  the  eye,  many  at  widely-scattered  places  : 
on  the  Thames  and  Grand  Eivers,  Eice  Lake,  Lake 
Simcoe  and  the  Georgian  Bay ;  at  Mackinaw  in  Lake 
Huron,  and  at  Sault  Sta  Marie  ;  at  Ontonagon,  La 
Point,  the  Apostle  l8lan<ls,  and  the  St.  Louis  Kiver,  on 
Lake  Superior ;  and  on  the  Saguenay,  St.  Charles,  St. 
Maurice,  and  Ottawa  rivers,  in  Lower  Canada ;  as  well  as 
on  such  chance  opportunities  as  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  owx  Canadian  towns  and  villages.  Physiogno- 
mically  they  present  the  large  and  prominent  mouth, 
high  cheek-bones,  and  broad  face,  so  universally  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  Indian  ;  but  they  by  no  means 
possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  wide  and  massive 
lower  jaw,  which  has  been  noted  as  of  universal  occur- 
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rcnce  among  the  Red  Iniliana  Still  more  noticeable 
i»  the  absence  of  the  aquiline  noee,  so  characteristic 
generally  of  the  true  Indian  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Esquimaux.  The  eye  may  be  fully  depended  on  for 
physiognomical  characteristicii ;  though  of  little  service 
in  testing  minuter  variations  of  cranial  proportions, 
especially  when  dependent  on  ol>ser\'ations  made  on  the 
living  head,  covered  with  the  thickly-matted  and  long 
coarse  hair  of  the  Indian.  Nor  jire  actual  measurements 
very  readily  obtained  ;  for  other  olxitacles— even  more 
ditKcult  to  surmount  than  such  natural  impediments  to 
olmervation,—  interfere,  and  enlist  l>oth  the  superstitions 
and  the  fears  of  tht*  Indiiin  in  antagonism  to  the  inqui- 
sitions of  science.  I  have  In^en  battled  rej>eatedly  in  at- 
tempts to  induce  an  Indian  to  submit  his  he:id  to  the 
drejidiNl  appUance  of  the  callipers ;  antl  have  found  him 
not  oidy  resist  ever)'  attempt  that  could  lie  ventured 
on,  Ixickcnl  by  arguments  of  the  most  pnu^tical  kind, 
but  on  the  solicitation  l»eing  [>res8ed  t4)o  urgently,  have 
seen  him  treiuble,  mid  luanift^st  the  strongest  signs  of 
fear,  not  unaciompiuiied  with  auger,  such  as  made  retreat 
prudent.  In  other  cases  where  the  Indian  has  been  in- 
duced to  submit  his  heml  to  examination,  his  squaw  has 
interferiHl  and  vehemently  proti^ste<l  against  the  ilanger- 
ous  operation.  The  chief  object  of  dn^ad  seems  to  be 
lest  thereby  the  KM-rets  of  the  owner  should  be  revealed 
to  the  manipulator  ;  but  this  rather  marks  the  more 
definite  fonu  of  apprebt^usion  in  the  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tianize^l  Indixin.  With  otlu*rs  it  is  simply  a  vague 
dread  of  power  being  thereby  acquired  over  them,  such 
as  Mr.  Paul  Kane  iufonus  me  frequently  interfered  to 
prevent  his  taking  ])ortraits  of  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west, unless  by  stealth. 

The  following  Table  (viil)  embodies  the   n^sults  of 
examinations  of  twelve  living  representatives  of  Algou- 
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quin  tribes,  including  six  Chippewas  at  the  Indian  re- 
serve on  Lake  Couchiching,  three  Ottawas  from  Lake 
Huron,  and  three  Abenakis  from  the  St  Mamice. 

TABLE  Vm.— ALGONQUIN  INDIANS, 


I 

NAME. 

L.  D. 

J».  D. 

r.  D. 

I.  M.  A. 

H.  C. 

Kobeequan, 

7-4 

60 

50 

14-8 

22-3 

2 

Nowkeisegwab, 

71 

60 

6-4 

15-4 

22-1 

3 

Pahtahsega^ 

7-3 

5-8 

5-4 

160 

22-6 

4 

Shilling,  Joseph, 

7-6 

61 

5-6 

14-4 

22-9 

5 

Shilling,  Jacob, 

6-9 

60 

61 

14-7 

220 

6 

Snake,  William, 

71 

60 

6-6 

161 

22-0 

7 

Kahgosega, 

7-4 

6-8 

60 

162 

21-6 

8 

Ganahwahbi, 

72 

69 

4-8 

14-9 

21-8 

9 

Asaikinack, 

72 

60 

4-7 

14-2 

22-4 

10 

Nanahmahbiquan, 

7-3 

6-9 

51 

14-3 

22  0 

11 

Nowgosedah, 

7-2 

60 

6-4 

15  0 

22-3 

12 

Mosunhkirhine, 

7-4 

6-6 

50 

14-2 

22-4 

Mean,    . 

7-25 

600 

517 

14-77 

22-20 

Some  of  the  measurements  in  the  living  head  are 
necessarily  affected  by  the  hair,  always  coarse  and  abun- 
dant with  the  Indian.  Others  again,  such  as  the  verti- 
cal diameter,  cannot  be  taken ;  but  the  mastoid  processes 
are  sufficiently  prominent  to  leave  little  room  for  error 
in  the  measurement  of  the  inter-mastoid  arch  ;  and  this 
suffices  to  show  the  very  exceptional  approximation  of 
the  modem  Algonquin  head  to  the  ancient  type,  in  the 
proportional  elevation  of  the  vertex  :  in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  it  is  illustrated  by  these  examples.  In  the  horizontal 
circumference  some  deduction  must  be  made  for  the  hair, 
to  bring  it  to  the  true  cranial  measurement  in  all  the 
six  living  examples. 

From  the  above  measurements,  along  with  other  ob- 
servations, the  Abenakis  and  Chippewas  appear  to  indi- 
cate a  less  marked  deviation  from  some  of  the  assumed 
characteristics  of  the  American  cranial  type,  in  this 
widely-spread  branch  of  the  Indian  stock,  than  is  ob- 
servable in  other  northern  races ;   and  especially  than 
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is  apparent  ou  iin  examination  of  nkullA  belonging  to  the 
original  Huron  occujmnta  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  around  Lakes  Simcoe  and  Couchiching,  where 
the  Cliippewas  more  especially  referred  to  are  now 
settled. 

The  pro{x>rtions  thus  given  as  characteristic  of  the 
widely-diffused  Algonquin  stock,  indicate  that  they 
|>ertain  to  tlie  dolichocephalic  division,  of  which  Tables 
XL,  xii.,  xiiL  furnish  evidence  suggestive  of  a  gener- 
ally prevailing  divergence  from  the  more  common  Peru- 
vian and  the  sup|)osed  Mound  ty{>e  among  the  northern 
tribes.  The  extent  of  this  divergence  will  be  no  less 
clearly  shown  by  referring  to  some  of  the  most  cluiracter- 
istic  examples  furnished  in  the  Cmnia  Americana.  The 
radiciU  variation  from  the  assumed  typind  pro{)ortions  is 
obvious,  for  example,  in  the  Miami  cranium  :  the  head 
o(  a  celebratcil  chief,  eloijuent,  of  great  bravery,  and 
uncompromising  hostility  to  the  whites  ;  and  is  equally 
ap{uirent  in  those  of  the  Potowatomies,  the  Blackfeet^ 
^lenominees,  and  the  De  la  wares.  In  most  of  those 
of  which  measuremeiits  are  given  by  Dr.  Morton,  the 
lotigitudinid  iliameter  is  nearly,  and  in  some  more  tlian 
two  inches  in  excess  lK>th  of  the  pariet^d  and  vertical 
diameters ;  and  in  (»ther  respects  they  differ  httle  less 
widely  from  tlu*  cliaracteristics  of  the  brachyc*eplialic 
crania. 

Such  an*  uidications  of  tlata— derive<l  from  a  source 
alt4)gcther  miexceptiuuable  in  the  present  ailment, — 
which  sci*m  to  render  it  imiM>asible  to  uphoKl  the  views 
so  n*iK.»atedly  attinncd,  of  the  physiognomical,  physiolo- 
gical, and,  above  all,  the  cranial  unity  characterizing  the 
whole  ancient  and  modem  aljorigines  of  the  New  World. 
But  the  Algon((uius,  Inx|UoU,  and  Hurons  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley  and  the  Lake  regions,  which  liave  been 
recognised  by  many  writers  as  sjiecially  typical  of  the 
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predominaDt  characteristics  of  the  northern  Red  Indian, 
furnish  evidence  equally  confinnatory  of  the  diversified 
physical  characteristics  of  American  nations.  Of  them 
Dr.  Latham  remarks  :  "  The  Iroquois  and  Algonqnins 
exhibit  in  the  most  t3rpical  form  the  characteristics  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  as  exhibited  in  the  earliest 
descriptions,  and  are  the  two  families  upon  which  the 
current  notions  respecting  the  physiognomy,  habits,  and 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  so-called  Red  race 
are  chiefly  founded."^  In  many  respects,  however,  they 
presented  a  striking  contrast.  The  Algonquin  stock, 
chiefly  represented  by  the  modem  Chippewas,  is  only 
known  to  us  as  embracing  rude  hunter  tribes ;  or  where 
found  imder  the  protection  of  the  government  of  the 
province,  and  settled  on  the  Indian  reserves  of  Upper 
Canada,  they  illustrate  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  un- 
stable condition  of  savage  life  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
any  foreign  disturbing  elements  :  for  they  are,  with  very 
partial  exceptions,  more  recent  intruders  within  the  Cana- 
dian clearings  than  the  Europeans;  and  the  extirpation  of 
the  aboriginal  occupants  of  Canada  is  wholly  ascribable 
to  native  wars.  In  the  brief  interval  between  Cartier's 
first  discovery  of  Canada,  and  its  exploration  and  settle- 
ment by  Champlain,  the  whole  country  between  the 
Ottawa  and  Lake  Simcoe  appears  to  have  been  depopu- 
lated ;  and  the  Wyandots  and  allied  tribes,  driven  west- 
ward by  their  implacable  Iroquois  foes,  were  settled  in 
palisaded  villages  in  the  country  around  Lake  Simcoe 
and  the  Georgian  Bay.  The  Huron  nation  embraced  four 
tribes  among  whom  agriculture  was  systematically  pur- 
sued :  probably  with  all  the  more  assiduity  that  the 
restriction  of  their  hunting-grounds  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Iroquois  must  have  made  them  more  de- 
pendent on  its  resources.     To  the  south-west  of  this 

^  VarietUs  of  Man,  p.  333. 
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rountry,  iu  the  high  ground  between  the  Geoigian  Bay 
and  Liike  Erie,  the  allieil  nation  of  the  Tiontonones  was 
settled.  The  Niagara  district  was  in  like  manner  filled 
up  by  the  Attiwenduronks  or  Neuters,  of  the  same  stock; 
and  all  along  the  river  banks  and  smaller  lake  shores^  traces 
of  Indian  villages  and  cemeteries  prove  that  at  an  earlier 
date  the  whole  country  was  filled  up  with  a  correspond* 
ing  native  population.  The  Wyandots^  as  they  styled 
them44^}ves,  only  I>ecame  known  to  Europeans  in  their 
decline,  and  immediately  before  their  extirpation.  They 
were  then  in  alliance  with  the  Adirondacks  against  their 
common  Inxjuois  foe,  and  probably  a  certain  portion  of 
the  skulls  found  in  Lpi>or  Canadian  cemeteries  belongs 
to  the  latter.  But  the  Algonquin  cranium,  though  less 
markedly  dolichocepludic  than  the  Huron  or  Iroquois 
skulls,  lielongs  to  the  same  clasH  ;  and  to  one  or  other  of 
theHe  nearly  all  the  Canadian  cninia  may  with  little  hesi- 
tation be  assigned. 

Of  Indian  skulls  chieHy  dug  up  within  the  district 
once  p<»rtaining  to  the  Huron  or  Wyandot  branch  of  the 
Inxjuois  .st<Hk,  I  had  obscTvetl  and  curnorily  examined  a 
considerable  numlnT,  In^fore  my  attention  Wiis  especially 
drawn  to  the  {>eculiar  chanirteristics  now  under  con- 
sideration, owinjj  to  n*jH»ated  njection  of  those  which 
tunied  up,  as  failiuji^  xo  furnish  s]Kvimens  of  the  assigned 
typical  American  head.  Since  then  I  have  carefully 
exiunine<l  and  incitHured  fteventy-one  Indian  skulls  be- 
longinjr,  an  I  Ix^licve,  to  the  Wyandot  or  the  Algonquin 
stoctk,  with  the  following  results  : — 

1.  Only  five  exhibit  such  2Ui  ainreement  with  the  as- 
signe<l  Americ'an  type,  ;l*s  juilgeil  by  the  eye,  to  justify 
th<*ir  clasRitieation  as  true  bnicbycephalic  craiiisi.  Une  of 
those  (Table  ix.  No.  23),  a  ver}'  n^markable  and  massive 
skull,  was  tunied  up  at  Biirrie,  on  Lake  Simcoe,  with,  it 
is  said,  upwanls  of  two  bundnMl  others.     It  differs  fnim 
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all  the  others  in  exhibiting  the  vertical  occiput  so  very 
strikingly,  that  when  resting  on  it,  it  stands  more  firmly 
than  in  any  other  position.     This  is,  without  doubt,  the 
result  of  artificial  compression ;  and  in  so  far  as  fashion 
regulated  the  varying  forms  thus  superinduced  on  the 
natural  cranial  conformation,  it  is  suggestive  of  an  in- 
truder from  the  country  lying  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  the  ancient  graves  of  the  Natchez 
tribes  disclose  many  skuUs  moulded  into  this  singular 
form.     No  note  has  been  preserved  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  crania  discovered  at  the  same  time ;  but 
this  one  no  doubt  owed  its  selection  to  its  peculiar  form. 
The  whole  subject  of  occipital  and  varied  cranial  com- 
pression is  deserving  of  minuter  consideration  than  is 
admissible  in  reference  to  the  Huron  crania,  which  ex- 
hibit in  general  no  traces  of  an  abnormal  formation. 
Nor  is  Dr.  Morton's  assignment  of  the  vertical  occiput 
as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  true 
American  cranium  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  those 
found  in  Canadian  cemeteries.     On  the  contrary,  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  majority 
of  skulls  examined  by  me,  that  such  was  certainly  no 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the  Huron  or  other  tribes,  by 
whom  Upper  Canada  was  occupied  prior  to  its  European 
settlement     Many  of  them,  indeed,  exhibit  a  total  ab- 
sence of  any  approximation  to  the  flattened  occiput 
Twenty  of  the  crania  referred  to  show  a  more  or  less 
decided  posterior  projection  of  the  occiput :  eighteen  of 
these  being  markedly  so,  and  ten  of  them  presenting 
such  a  prolongation  of  it,  as  constituted  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  one  class  of  ancient  Scottish  crania^ 
which  chiefly  led  to  the  suggestion  of  the  term  Kumbe- 
cephalic,  as  a  distinctive  term  for  them.     But  since  my 
observations  on  this  subject  were  first  published,^  the 

^  "Supposed  prevalence  of  one  Cranial  Type  throughout  the  American 
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special  question  of  the  prevailing  form  of  the  occiput  has 
been  taken  up  in  a  vduable  monograpli  contributed  by 
Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.^  The  conclusions 
he  arrives  at  are  :  that  the  form  of  the  human  occiput  is 
not  constant,  but  varies  even  among  individuals  of  the 
same  race  or  tribe.  He  divides  tlie  different  forms  into 
three  primary  classes :  Ist,  The  protuberant  occiput,  which 
is  exhibited  among  the  nations  of  the  New  World  by  the 
Esquimaux,  Chippewas,  Hurons,  2iud  more  or  less  among 
thirty-six  different  American  triljes  or  nations.  2d,  The 
vertically  flattened  occiput  he  assigns  as  more  or  less 
prevalent  among  sixteen  tribes,  and  characteristic  of  the 
majority  of  the  Mound-Builders.  3d,  The  full  and 
rounded  or  globular  occiput  characterizes  nine  American 
nations  or  tribes,  and  occurs  oc^ciisionally  in  a  greater 
number.  But  the  fimJ  sumniar)'  of  Dr.  Meigs  goes  even 
further  than  this  ;  and,  treating  as  it  does,  not  solely  of 
the  American,  but  of  the  human  o<*cipital  formation,  it 
very  effectually  deals  with  all  theories  of  radiciU  diver- 
sities of  human  varieties  or  distinct  species,  in  so  far 
as  this  im|)ortant  sulHlivirtion  of  osteolc^gicxd  evidence 
is  concenied,  by  affirming,  as  the  result  of  observations 
ma4le  on  eleven  huudn^l  and  twentv-tive  human  crania, 
"  that  thrre  is  a  niarketl  tendency  of  these  forms  to  gra- 
duate into  each  other,  more  or  less  insensiblv.  None  of 
these  forms  can  Ih»  siiid  to  Ix^long  exclusively  to  any  race 
or  trilH\  None  of  thi  in,  therefore,  can  be  regarded  as 
strirtly  typiriJ  :  for  a  thararter  or  form  to  Ik?  typical 
should  \ni  exclusive  and  constant.**  In  his  elalN)rate 
observations.  Dr.  Mfigs  has  still  left  untouched  the  |)ccu- 

Aborigiocs.**— .rVmm/Mm  JimrmnL,  November   IS57  ;    KJimlHiryk  Srtt  PkHp- 
tupkieal  Jtmmal^  JanuAry  18«%8. 

•  fiWrni/MMM  upam  the  Form  </  tkf  Occipmt  in  Iht  Varioms  Rafts  t^  Jfrw, 
bj  J.  Aitken  Mrigi,  M.D.     PbUadeliihia.  IMO. 
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liarities  which  distinguish  the  female  occiput  One  elon- 
gated protuberant  form  appears  to  me  to  be  foimd  only 
in  the  female  head  ;  but  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
occipital  variations  in  the  two  sexes,  as  exhibited  in  the 
diiferent  races,  is  necessary  to  complete  this  interesting 
inquiry. 

2.  The  tendency  to  the  pyramidal  form,  occasioned  by 
the  angular  junction  of  the  parietal  bones,  is  apparent  in 
the  majority  of  the  skulls  examined.  I  have  noted  its 
occurrence  as  a  prominent  characteristic  in  twenty-three 
Canadian  crania.,  of  which  ten  exhibit  a  strongly  marked 
pjramidal  form,  extending  to  the  frontal  bone.  Never- 
theless, it  is  by  no  means  constant.  Both  in  the  Morton 
Collection,  and  in  the  examples  specially  noted  here,  it 
is  only  slightly  indicated  in  some,  while  in  others  it  is 
entirely  wanting. 

3.  I  am  further  struck  with  the  frequency  of  the  very 
partial  projection,  and  in  some  examples  with  the  total 
absence  of  the  superciliary  ridge  :  a  characteristic  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  noted  by  other  ob- 
servers. In  some  the  prominent  ridge  stretches  entirely 
across  the  brow,  forming  a  deep  hollow  at  the  junction 
of  the  OS  frontis  and  the  bones  of  the  nose  ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  best  authenticated  Mound 
skulls.  In  the  Scioto  Valley  cranium  it  is  markedly  so, 
and  it  is  little  less  apparent  in  the  Grave  Creek  Mound, 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  skulls.  In  this  respect  they 
differ  from  the  majority  of  the  Peruvian  crania,  with 
which  in  other  respects  they  have  been  supposed  so 
nearly  to  agree,  that,  overlooking  this  prominent  phy- 
siognomical feature,  the  lost  Mound-Builders  have  been 
thought  to  reappear  as  the  ancient  architects  of  Peru. 
In  the  great  majority  of  the  crania  figured  by  Morton, 
the  very  slight  development,  and  in  some,  the  total 
absence  of  a  projecting  superciliary  ridge,  is  very  notice- 
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ul)le.  lu  thirteen  of  the  Canadian  skulk  carefully  noted 
by  me,  the  same  feature  is  particularly  manifest.  In 
the  majority  of  tliese  the  os  froutis  slopes  without 
any  indentation  to  the  edges  of  the  orbits  ;  and  when 
taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  p)TamidaI 
vertex  and  predominant  longitudinal  diameter,  suggests 
affinities,  hitherto  overlooked,  with  the  E8(|uimauz  form 
of  skulL 

4.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  whereas  Dr.  Morton 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the  most  dis- 
tant points  of  the  parietal  bones  are  for  the  most  part 
the  parietal  protuberances,  out  of  fifty-one  Canadian 
skulls,  I  have  only  found  such  to  l)e  the  case  in  three, 
aU  of  which  were  female.  The  widest  {Kirietal  measure- 
ment is  generally  a  little  a1>ove  the  squamous  suture, 
and  in  some  examples  a  still  wider  diameter  is  given 
Injtween  the  tempond  bones.  Somewhat  minute  ob- 
ser\'ati(>ns,  accompanied  in  part  with  measurements,  of 
numennis  exanijjles  in  the  unrivalled  collection  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  incline  me  to 
lielieve  tluit  this  is  a  common  characteristic  of  American 
craniiu 

The  following  tables  (Tables  ix.,  xi.)  exhibit  the  rela- 
tive  proportions  of  the  crania  found  in  Upper  Canada, 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  shown  by  such  a  series  of 
measurements.  Embnicing,  as  they  do,  the  indices  of 
the  comiiarative  length,  breadth,  height,  and  circum- 
ference of  Ht»venty  skulls,  pro(!ured  without  any  speciaU 
selection  from  Indian  cenieteriiNs  lying,  with  only  four 
exceptions,  to  the  north  of  LiUci^s  Erie  and  Ontario,  they 
supply  a  serii*8  derived  from  a  sufficient  numlxT  to  indi- 
cate some  constant  pro|)ortions,  and  to  mark  certain 
elements  of  contrast  instea<l  of  com^mrison,  when  placHnl 
alongside  of  the  corres{K)nding  relative  proportions  in 
the  tables  of  brachycephalic  crania. 
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TABLE  IX.— WESTERN  CANADA  :  HOBONa 


_ 

LOCALm. 

^^ 

-.,. 

r.D. 

v.u 

LL. 

cr.A. 

B-t 

OrilliB,     . 

7-5 

5-7 

4-5 

5-G 

15-6 

4-2 

IS-0 

21-1 

S-4 

5-5 

4-4 

6-4 

14-7 

4-5 

20-6 

7-3 

6-7 

4-2 

S-7 

15-3 

4-3 

141 

206 

7-5 

5-6 

4-2 

fl-4 

14-7 

4-3 

14-6 

21-1 

7-2 

5-3 

43 

5-3 

14 -fl 

4-3 

14-3 

20-3 

".       F- 

7-3 

fl-S 

4-3 

5-1 

13-7 

4-2 

14-3 

20-5 

Owen  SDimd, 

7-0 

a-fl 

4-2 

5-0 

13'8 

4-0 

14-U 

19  8 

7-3 

5-3 

4-3 

5-3 

14-4 

4-2 

14-2 

20-4 

7-2 

5-4 

3-8 

6-2 

14-5 

3-9 

14-2 

19-9 

77 

S-4 

4'7 

5-6 

146 

4'2 

15-0 

21-4 

7-5 

S-fl 

fil 

5-5 

15-0 

4-3 

15-6 

21-8 

7-6 

5-G 

4-5 

5-4 

14-6 

4-5 

14-9 

21-3 

Georgian  Bay, 

7-6 

6-6 

4-2 

6-4 

U-6 

47 

15-0 

21-1 

F. 

«-s 

5-2 

4-0 

5-2 

13-3 

3-8 

13-7 

19-0 

!■■■ 

7-4 

4-fi 

4-S 

5-3 

13-3 

141 

20-0 

Or>.         .         . 

75 

£'6 

4-4 

6-5 

15-6 

4'3 

15-2 

21-4 

74 

6-4 

4-3 

152 

4-0 

14-9 

20^t 

MUonte, 

3-6 

5-2 

3-9 

5-6 

14-8 

45 

15-2 

205 

72 

5S 

4-4 

5-8 

15-2 

4-5 

14-5 

20-2 

20 

7-6 

J -6 

4-6 

6-6 

15-4 

4-2 

15-0 

21-4 

21 

7-3 

5-3 

4-2 

5-4 

14-2 

41 

14-4 

20-4 

22 

Penetauguiflhont, 

7-8 

5-6 

4-6 

5-9 

IB-5 

4-5 

15-6 

21-3 

23 

Barrie,    .         . 

6-6 

6-4 

5-2 

5-3 

16-0 

4-6 

14-4 

20-7 

24 

6'9 

613 

4-1 

51 

14  0 

41 

197 

25 

7-4 

5-4 

4-2 

.'5 -2 

14 -5 

4-4 

207 

26 

7  3 

5-3 

4-2 

5-4 

14-6 

4-1 

14-4 

20-5 

27 

TecumBBth.      . 

73 

5-e 

4-4 

5-5 

14-5 

4  9 

14-4 

20-2 

28 

F- 

7  2 

E-2 

3-fl 

6-0 

141 

3-6 

14-2 

19-7 

29 

7'a 

60 

4-6 

fi-7 

16-0 

3  4 

lO-i 

200 

30 

W           F. 

7-6 

B-3 

4-3 

5-6 

14  0 

41 

14-3 

202 

31 

F- 

7-5 

5-2 

4-1 

SI 

13-4 

4-2 

14-8 

20-5 

32 

7-4 

56 

4-6 

5-6 

15-0 

4-4 

150 

20-9 

33 

7-6 

J5-4 

4-2 

5-7 

151 

4-4 

15-3 

20-9 

34 

7-fi 

5-3 

4-2 

6-7 

151 

4 '2 

14-6 

20-4 

35 

Newmarket,     . 

7-2 

66 

4-6 

6-7 

I5'7 

4-2 

15-0 

20-3 

ae 

F- 

7-6 

6-2 

41 

5-3 

14-7 

4'0 

14-1 

195 

37 

OakriJge*,        . 

7-6 

5-5 

4'7 

B-0 

15-7 

4-6 

150 

21-2 

38 

F.  . 

0-8 

4-8 

4'2 

5-0 

13-6 

40 

13-2 

lS-9 

MoiLD,      . 

737 

5^ 

T^^z 

1470 

^ 

14-65 

20  50 

Of  the  Crania  in  Table  nc,  Nob.  3,  13-16,  18,  37,  38,  are  in  the 
MuBenm  of  the  Uaiferaity  of  Toronto  ;  Noa.  4-10,  in  the  Museum 
of  Trinity  College,  Toronto  ;  Noh.  22,  23,  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  ;  NoB.  11,  12,  24-26,  35,  36,  io  the  CoUectloo  of 
Professor  Bovell,  M.D.,  Toronto;  No.  17,  Rev.  J.  Gray,  OriJlia;  Nob. 
19,  20,  Mr.  B.  W.  Gossage,  C.E.  ;  Nos.  27-33,  Dr.  Hodder;  No.  34, 
Mr.  Cawthra,  Toronto ;  and  Noa.  1, 2, 21,  in  the  Author's  poHewion. 
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Tlic  mcagurcmcnts  in  Table  ix.  are  derived  from 
thirty-eight  crania  obtaineil  from  Indian  graves  in  the 
Walities  to  the  north  of  the  water -shed,  l>etwoen 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  from  ossuaries  o|K?ned  within 
the  an»a  lying  between  I-»5ike  Simooe  and  Lake  Uiuron. 
ITie  graves,  therefore,  were  situated  in  the  ancient 
crountr}'  of  the  Hurons,  and  may  l>e  assigned  without 
hesitation  to  the  tribes  found  in  occupation  of  that 
countr}'  when  first  visited  by  the  French  Jesuit  mission- 
aries in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  materials  thus 
obtained  embrace  a  sufficient  numU'r  of  examples  to 
illustrat4.'  the  avenge  projwrtioiis  and  relative  measure- 
ments of  the  Huron  cranium,  imd  to  furnish  satisfactory 
data  for  com{Kirison  with  those  of  othtT  Indian  nations. 
Belonging  as  the  Hurons  did,  to  the  same  ethnic  group 
as  the  Indians  of  the  Inxiuois  League,  though  at  deadly 
enmity  with  them,  their  skulls  exhibit  the  wmie  remark- 
able deviation  from  the  assumisl  typiciil  American  head, 
in  the  gn*at  pn»iK>n<b»rance  of  the  longitutlinal  diameter. 
In  this  res|K»<.t,  indi^iHl,  they  exceed  the  relative  pro|K)r- 
tions  of  the  Algonquin  cninia,  though  these  also  de- 
cidedly lx»long  to  the  <lolich(K'ephalic  class. 

Table  X.  whirh  fi>llows,  rt\strt  on  a  vc^ry  diffen»nt  autho- 
rity fn>m  tln^  prtMi^ling  one.  No.  1  supplies  the  pro|K)r- 
tic»ns  of  the  skull  of  the  Ci*lcbnit<Hl  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph 
Brant  (Tyend;inagji),  fn>m  a  <'ast  taken  on  the  oi)ening 
of  his  gnive,  at  tlu*  intmnent  of  his  S4>n,  John  Brant,  in 
1852.  NoH.  2  7  are  from  the  (Jntnia  ilmi'nivimi,  and 
include  all  the  Iroquois  and  Huron  examples  given  there. 
Nils.  8-10  are  anricnt  skulls  from  the  Ishind  of  Montreal, 
now  in  the  Mus4>um  of  M*(iill  (V>llcge,  and  corn^sjwnd 
closely  to  tin?  other  crania  of  tin*  IriKpiois  stock.  As  a 
whole  it  will  Ih*  S4*en  that  the.*«e  results  agn^e  in  the 
main  with  thos4»  arrived  at  by  my  own   indojn»ndent 
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observations ;  while  a  comparison  of  the  tables  will  be 
satisfactory  to  those  who  may  still  hesitate  to  adopt 
conclusions  adverse  to  opinions  reaffirmed  under  various 
forms  by  Dr.  Morton,  and  adopted  and  made  the  bans 
of  such  comprehensive  inductions  by  his  successors. 

TABLE  X.— UtOQUOIS  CRANIA. 


™». 

T-I. 

.... 

v..|    ...|,.. 

....^ 

B.C 

MnUawk.  Brant,       . 

7-S 

fl-0 

5-0 

220 

•i 

Ooeida,  33,      . 

T-fl 

fi-(l 

4-i 

n-H 

144 

4-3 

u-n 

KOfi 

Cayj^  417.   . 

7-8 

s-l 

4--2 

5-4 

14-2 

4-5 

15-5 

20-8 

«-7 

3» 

14-0 

19-2 

t-/. 

-S-S 

4-'A 

;.■.'> 

150 

4-4 

14-2 

19-S 

IroquoiB,  16,    . 

7-fi 

^n 

4-K 

s-? 

Ifi2 

4-S 

l.VI 

20-« 

A.N.8.       . 

71 

5-4 

4-S 

r:i 

14-3 

4-(l 

141 

SOfl 

Iroquet,         F. 

rt-s 

5-2    40 

ft-a 

i;i7 

ig-3 

7-h 

5-8   l4-0 

R-S 

13-5 

14-4 

21-0 

lU 

7-0 

5-5  |4-7 

5-5 

135 

145 

20-7 

Mean, 

7-29 

5-50  4-41 

5-47 

14-47 

4-27 

14-49  20-44 

The  intimate  relations  in  language,  mauncrs,  and  the 
traditions  of  a  common  descent,  between  those  northern 
and  southern  bmnches  of  the  Iroquois  stock,  render  these 
two  tables,  in  so  far  as  they  present  concurrent  results, 
applicable  as  a  common  test  of  the  supposed  homogene- 
ous cranial  cliaractenstics  of  the  aboriginal  American,  in 
relation  to  the  area  of  the  great  laJies.  Thirty-eight 
skulls,  Buch  aa  the  first  table  suppUes,  the  larger  number 
of  which  belong  without  doubt  to  the  Huron  stock,  or 
forty-^ight  as  the  result  of  both,  may,  perhaps,  appear 
too  small  a  number  on  which  to  base  conclusions  adverse 
to  those  promulgated  by  an  observer  so  distinguished  and 
80  persevering  as  Dr.  Morton,  and  accepted  by  writers 
no  less  worthy  of  esteem  and  deference.  But,  in  addi- 
ticm  to  the  fact  that  the  measurements  now  supplied,  are 
only  the  more  carefully  noted  data  which  have  tended  to 
confirm  conclusions  suggested  by  previous  examinations, 
in  a  less  detailed  manner,  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
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examples,  in  additiou  to  minute  observations  of  the 
living  representatives  of  the  Indian  tribes :  an  investi- 
gation of  the  materials  which  supphed  the  elements  of 
earlier  inductions,  will  show  that  only  in  the  case  of  the 
ancient  "Toltecan"  tril>es  did  Dr.  Morton  examine  nearly 
so  many  examples  ;  while,  in  relation  io  what  he  desig- 
nated the  "  Barbiirous  Rare,"  to  which  tlu?  northern 
tril>es  l>elong,  even  in  Dr.  Meigs'  greatly  enlarged  cata 
logue  of  the  Morton  Collec^tion,  as  augmenti^l  since  his 
death,  the  Seminole  cninia  present  the  greatest  number 
belonging  to  one  tribe,  and  these  only  amount  to  sixteen. 
In  the  following  Table  XL,  the  measurements  of  thirty- 
two  Canadian  skulls  are  given,  the  wlude  of  which  have 
lieen  obtained  from  graves  lying  to  the  S4)uth  and  east  of 
the  true  Huron  country,  to  wain  Is  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Elrie  and  Outiirio,  or  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  I>aw- 
renee.  Some  [portions  of  Western  C^inada,  including 
localities  referreil  to,  were  occupietl  in  the  early  j>art  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  triU's  allied  to  the  Hurons; 
but  on  their  deserted  an^ts  the  Algonquin  tribes  from 
the  north  and  west  have  ever}'whert*  pn»ceded  the  Eng- 
lish settlers,  an<l  the  givat<T  nnnilHT  of  the  crania  intro 
dueed  in  this  Table  may  l)e  itssigned  without  h(*:«itation 
to  Algonijuin  tribes.  No.  24  is  ilesignated  by  Dr. 
Morton  a  Mississaga  skull,  and  proUibly  most,  if  not  all, 
of  those  numl)ered  con>H»cutively  fn>m  16  to  28  belong 
to  the  same  tril^e.  Nos.  29  to  \\2  are  from  Al)enakis 
graves  on  the  St.  Maurice*.  As  a  whole,  the  examples 
thus  grouped  together  present  a  sufficient  numlnT  to 
furnish  some  adequate  approximation  Uy  the  prevailing 
typical  specialities  of  the  Algonquin  head.  They  exhibit, 
it  will  l>e  observed,  a  greater  preponderan<*e  in  the  char- 
acteristic exc(*ss  of  longitudinal  diiuneter  than  is  shown 
in  the  cognate  (*hip{>ewa  heads  in  Table  viii.,  though  all 
wXiket  pertain  to  the  same  diiliehoc^phalie  c'laas,  and  essen- 
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tially  contrast  with  the  familiar  brachycephalic  type  of 
Peru,  and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  mounds. 


TABLE  XI.— CANADA :  ALGONQUOfS. 


LOCIUTY. 

L^ 

... 

I    A. 

.... 

B-a 

Windsor, 

7-0 

A'1 

4-7 

6-7 

15-2 

4-3 

I4'5 

201 

2 

7-0 

5-7 

4-5 

5-7 

161 

40 

14-4 

20-1 

3 

7-4 

6-1 

4-9 

5-7 

4-5 

15-6 

214 

4 

6-6 

5-3 

4-2 

5-6 

14-5 

4-2 

13-5 

19-0 

5 

Burford, '         '.         '. 

li-5 

fi-2 

4-1 

5-0 

134 

4-0 

13-0 

18-4 

6 

Grand  RiTcr.   . 

6-7 

5-4 

4-2 

5-2 

143 

4-0 

13-5 

19-3 

7 

7-5 

50 

4-4 

5-4 

ISfl 

41 

15-2 

21-0 

S 

Burlin^n  Bay, 

7-0 

S3 

4-4 

5-3 

14'0 

40 

136 

195 

9 

7-6 

5-6 

4-4 

6-4 

16-2 

4-2 

14-9 

20-9 

10 

Nelson,  "f. 

7-5 

5-2 

4-2 

5-5 

14'0 

4-6 

150 

204 

11 

8-2 

5-5 

4-3 

5-5 

14  9 

43 

155 

21-0 

12 

7-7 

5-9 

5-3 

5-4 

150 

4-7 

16  3 

21-5 

13 

"       F-        ■         ■ 

7-3 

-•iS 

4-1 

5-1 

140 

4'3 

14-7 

20-5 

14 

„      F.        . 

7-3 

5-4 

4-0 

5-2 

144 

4-3 

144 

20-5 

16 

„      F.        . 

7-2 

5-4 

3-7 

5-3 

14  3 

40 

14-3 

19-8 

16 

Kivcr  Hiuuber, 

7-6 

5-9 

5-7 

5-5 

15-4 

4-7 

14-2 

211 

17 

6-8 

-s-e 

4-S 

6-1 

14-1 

4-5 

13-9 

199 

18 

7-B 

5-5 

4-2 

5-3 

14-5 

4-2 

14-3 

20-3 

19 

Burwick,           '.         '. 

7-5 

6-7 

4-2 

5-6 

16-3 

4-5 

149 

21-0 

20 

7-2 

5-i 

4-4 

5-6 

14-3 

4-3 

14-7 

210 

21 

Peterboro', 

7T 

S-5 

40 

6-3 

164 

4-6 

ISO 

211 

22 

7-4 

5-3 

4-2 

6-3 

13-8 

4-2 

141 

20  ■« 

0-5 

S-2 

3-9 

4-9 

13-3 

3-8 

137 

19-2 

24 

7-0 

5-2 

4-3 

5-2 

13-8 

41 

142 

193 

25 

Rice  Lake, 

7-1 

frS 

3-9 

6-3 

145 

4-3 

14-2 

20-0 

26 

Bay  of  Quinte, 

7-9 

5-8 

4-5 

5-3 

14-3 

4-9 

14-8 

21-7 

27 

7  0 

5-5 

4-2 

5-0 

14  0 

4-6 

139 

20-5 

28 

7-4 

6-0 

4-6 

5-3 

14-6 

4-7 

14-6 

20-9 

2<) 

St  Maurice,     . 

7  0 

5-3 

4'1 

5-3 

130 

4.4 

14-U 

20-5 

30 

7-5 

5-7 

5-0 

5-5 

14'2 

50 

14-4 

21-0 

31 

7-0 

5-6 

4-7 

6-5 

140 

4-2 

146 

20-7 

32 

Three  Rivera,  . 

7-4 

frs 

fi-0 

5-1 

I4'2 

4-6 

15-0 

21-9 

Mean,     . 

7'25' S-58' 4-43 

537 

14-42 

^ 

1442 

20-44 

or  the  Crania  Kfeired 

toi 

Tab 

le  XI 

,   Ho 

B.    1-4 

8. 

.   16- 

8. 

are  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Toronto ;  Hoa.  22,  23,  25, 
in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto  ;  No.  20,  Knox's  Col- 
lege, Toronto ;  No.  24,  Morton  Cotlectioii  (27)  ;  Nos.  e,  10-15,  19, 
Professor Bovell,  M.D.;  Nos,  26-28,  Mr.  T.  C.  Wallbridge,  Toronto; 
and  Nos.  5,  7,  29-32,  in  the  Author's  [ 


But  the  term  Algonquin,  though  apparently  specially 
employed  originally  in  reference  to  Canadian  tribes,  is  now 
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uschI  08  a  generic  appellation  of  u  very  i^oniprehensive 
kind,  inul  embraces  ancient  and  nuxleni  trilx*8  extending 
from  the  I^ihm<l<>r  an<l  New  England  <:o;iflt«  to  far  l)eyond 
the  head  of  Ljike  SujMTior.  In  thi.s  eompn^hensive  U8e  of 
the  t4*nn,  its  application  is  chiefly  hased  on  philological 
evidence ;  and  it  |K)ints  then^hy  to  affinities  of  lan- 
guage connecting  numerous  and  widely-severeil  nations 
throughout  the  whol<»  area  lying  l>etween  the  Roi*ky 
Mountains  ami  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  Table  xii.  includes  the  me^isurements 
of  twenty  crania  of  N<w  England  trilH\H,  pjirtly  derived 
from  (lata  furnished  in  the  Crania  A  meru^ua,  and  the 
reniain<ler  obtained  dirertly  from  obs4»r\'ations  made  on 
the  original  skulls  preser\'ed  in  Ameri(uin  collections.  At 
Providcnre,  Rhode  Island,  wln»n»,  from  the  zeal  mani 
festt^l  by  the  Histori<al  Society  of  that  State,  I  had 
ho|>ed  to  obtain  acrt\ss  to  valuable  materials  in  this  an<l 
other  departments  of  American  ethnography  and  arclur- 
ology,  I  was  infonned  that  a  consi<lerable  collection  of 
alNiriginal  cmnia,  fomnTly  presiTvctl  then»,  had  l>een 
recently  si»nt  to  Paris.  There  they  will  doubtless  Im» 
appreciated  as  links  in  a  compn*hensive  cniniologit*al 
series;  but  it  is  ditlimlt  to  roneiMve  of  their  jM)ssi»ssing 
so  great  a  value  as  on  the  li»cality  where  they  const i 
tutisl  intt*restin£r  nxMuorials  of  an  extinct  nation  and  a 
nearly  obliterated  historv'.  I  examinnl  junl  measunnl 
th«'  s|>ecimcns  preserved  in  the  colle<-tii>ns  of  the  Natural 
Histor}'  SiK'iety,  antl  i»f  Dr.  J.  Mason  Wam^n,  at  Boston; 
but  when  at  Thiladelphia,  my  attenti^-n  was  chiefly  occu- 
pie<l  with  the  niound  and  cave  skulls,  and  th<me  of 
Mexico,  Central  and  Southcni  America,  so  that  I  un- 
fortunatelv  nt»trlecte<l  to  secure  measun*ments  of  the 
ex2imples  of  Narrag:ins4»t  an<l  Natick  Intlians  pn»s4*r%-e<l 
there,  amounting  to  ten  of  the  fonner,  and  tive  of  the 
latter  triU*.     In  tin*  following  Table,  the  measurements 
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of  the  BkuUs  of  Natick  Indians  of  Nantucket  are  given 
from  Dr.  Morton's  Table,  but  none  of  them  appear  to 
correspond  with  those  now  in  the  Collection  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  sex.  From 
their  smaller  proportions  it  is  probable  that  seveial  of 
them  may  be  female  skulls,  and  thereby  render  the  gene- 
ral results  below  the  fair  averse  of  the  Natick  craniom. 
The  mean  proportions  of  the  ten  skulls  are  added  to  the 
Table,  along  with  the  total  mean  : — 


TABLE  Xn.- 

NEW  ENGLAND  CRANIA. 

1 

u«.L.r,. 

x,a 

p.n. 

r.,. 

V.B. 

L^ 

uu 

OF.. 

H,  C 

7  0 

B-55 

40 

6^ 

151 

3-8 

20-4 

2 

Salem,  Ma»..  . 

60 

5-0 

4-2 

6-3 

143 

3-9 

14  4 

198 

3 

7-4 

5-5 

4-4 

5-9 

16-0 

4-3 

14-0 

18-7 

i 

Wilton,  Mafl«., 

7-1 

5-4 

3-7 

5-2 

13-3 

19-3 

fi 

Nabant, 

5-S 

3-9 

5-5 

14-7 

4-0 

20-3 

6 

Nantucket, 

6-7 

5-2 

4'I 

5-7 

14-5 

41 

14-'3 

19-0 

7 

(J-9 

fi-4 

43 

5-3 

14-3 

41 

13-9 

19-9 

8 

6-9 

5-1 

-41 

51 

131 

41 

14-0 

19-2 

9 

6-7 

S-2 

43 

6-3 

14-2 

3-9 

14-1 

191 

10 

7-0 

S-1 

4-1 

6-2 

13'3 

41 

13-9 

19-a 

11 

6-7 

5-3 

45 

53 

14-0 

40 

14-4 

19-5 

12 

7-4 

5-7 

4-4 

5-7 

16-0 

5-0 

15-0 

21-6 

13 

6-9 

5-2 

4-2 

5  3    1  13-3 

13-7 

19-5 

14 

7-0 

Bl 

4.1 

,^■1      13-5 

41 

14-2 

Ifl-0 

15 

6-9 

Bl 

4'0 

5-2 

13-0 

4'1 

141 

20-2 

16 

Enat  Hftven,  Con.,    \ 

7-0 

B-7 

4-7 

53 

16-1 

4-1 

14-1 

20-2 

17 

Maine,      . 

0-8 

5-1 

4-2 

5-6 

U-5 

4-0 

14-4 

19-0 

18 

7-4 

6-] 

4-9 

4-8 

l-t-3 

4-2 

21-3 

19 

7-5 

5-6 

3-7 

5-9 

15-3 

4-2 

20-7 

20 

.. 

7-2 

6-3 

46 

5-2 

]1L 

4-1 

ltt-7 

NatiokMNin,     . 

6^ 

5-24 

4-23  3-34 

13-91 

4-10 

1416 

19-64 

Total  Mean, 

7-02  5-37 

4-23'5-37 

1426 

«J 

14'18 

19-79 

Of  tbe  Crania  referred  to  in  TaliU  xii.,  Nib.  1,  IS,  19,  20  are  in 
the  collection  of  the  Boston  Nat.  Hi»t.  Soe.  ;  Nob.  4,  5,  in  that  at 
Dr.  J,  M.  Warren,  Boston  ;  and  Nob,  2,  3, 6-17,  ara  from  the  Tables 
of  the  Morton  Collection. 

The  New  England  tribes  are  described  as  having  all 
presented  a  very  uniform  correspondence,  in  their  pre- 
dominant characteristics.      Dwight,  in    his  Travels  in- 
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New  England,  Hays  of  them,  "  They  were  tall,  Btraight, 
of  a  red  complexion,  with  hlack  eyes,  and  of  a  vacaut 
l<N)k  when  unimimnftioned  ;"  but  be  ascribes  to  them  a 
good  natural  uuderHtanding,  and  (considerable  sagacity 
and  wit  They  are  not,  even  now,  entirely  extinct,  but, 
like  others  of  the  Elastcm  trilK*s  tliat  have  Ix^en  long  in 
contact  with  the  whitt^  it  is  difK(*ult  to  find  a  pure 
breed  Indian  among  the  remnants  that  still  linger  on 
some  of  their  ancient  sites.  Judging,  however,  fn>m  the 
examples  I  have  seen,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  red  com- 
plexion, whi(*h  Dwight  assigns  to  the  New  England 
trilK?H,  may  have  much  more  accuRitely  justified  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tenn  Red  Indian  to  the  al>origines  first 
H*»en  by  Eun>|)ean  voyagers  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  American  cumtinent,  than  is  now  apparent  when 
oliser\'ing  the  olive-<'omph»xion(»d  Chippewas,  C'rees,  and 
other  triU's  of  the  West.  Gallatin  luis  gnmpeil  the  New 
England  Indians  along  with  the  Dclawjires,  the  Powhat- 
tuns,  the  Pamlicoes,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-boanl,  extending  as  far  south  as  North  C*an>lina, 
under  the  comproheiLHive  title  of  Algonquin- 1 A*na{HS. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  im|M>rtant  philological  relations 
Her%'e  to  indi(*ate  aHinitirs  running  thnmgh  the  whole, 
and  t4>  conni'ct  them  with  the  gn^at  Algont^uin  stock ; 
while  th(*  t*HSi*ntially  tliwrsc*  inNjutiis  and  Ilunm  nations 
were  inteq)osed  lK.*twrfn  them. 

Under  the  double'  titb*  of  Algonquin  LenajHi  have 
lKM*n  int'lutled  all  the  Indian  nations  originally  iK*('Upying 
the  vast  tnut  of  thf  North  American  continent,  extend- 
ing fn>m  lK»yonil  tin*  (lulf  of  the  St.  I^wrence  to  the 
an*a  of  the  Floritla  trilK»s,  and  (laiming  the  whole  ter- 
ritor)'  lR*twt*fn  the  Mississippi  and  tin*  8i*a  ;  excepting 
when*  the  Hurons  an<l  the  aggressive  Irotjuois  lu'ld  the 
country  art>und  the  lower  lakes,  and  the  Five  Nations 
were  aln»ady  extending  their  hunting-grounds  at  the  oo6t 
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of  Algonquin  and  Lenap6  tribes.  But  however  valuable 
comprehensive  groupings  may  prove  to  the  philologist, 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  tribes  are  best  studied 
in  smaQer  groups ;  and  by  this  means  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  prevalence  of  dialects  of  a  common  language 
among  tribes  widely  scattered,  and  frequently  marked  by 
important  diversities  of  physical  character.  For  this 
reason  the  New  England  Indians  have  been  grouped 
apart ;  while  another  table  of  cranial  measurements  is 
added  here,  chiefly  derived  from  the  observations  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Morton,  and  including  examples  of  various 
tribes  embraced  by  the  comprehensive  classification  of 
Algonquin -Lenap^s,  but  omitting  the  tribes  both  of 
Canada  and  New  England,  which  have  already  been 
given  in  the  previous  tables.  Such  a  grouping  of  allied 
tribes  is  not  without  its  value,  as  a  means  for  comparing 
general  results ;  though  much  greater  confidence  is  felt 
in  dealing  with  those  results  where  the  essentially  dis- 
tinctive features  of  each  tribe  or  nation  are  made  to 
appear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hurons.  I  have  accordingly 
added,  in  the  following  table,  the  mean  results  of  the 
Menominee  crania,  nine  in  number,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  whole.  The  Menominees  originally  occupied  the 
country  around  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  where 
they  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, from  whom  they  received  the  appellation 
of  Folles  Avoihes,  from  their  hoarding  up  the  wild 
rice  for  their  winter's  store.  The  unusual  fairness 
of  the  Menominee  complexion  has  been  repeatedly  com- 
mented on  by  travellers,  and  presents  so  remarkable  a 
contrast  to  the  colour  of  other  Indian  tribes  in  their 
vicinity,  that  Keating,  after  noting,  in  his  Expedition  to 
the  St.  Peter's  River,  the  resemblance  of  the  Menominee 
Indians  he  met  with  to  the  white  mulattoes  of  the  United 
States,  adds, — "  They  are  naturally  so  much  fairer  than 
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the  neighbouring  tribes,  that  they  are  Bometimes  called 
the  White  Inclianft."  How  far  thii*  i«  a  purely  aboriginal 
trait,  may  Ih»,  subject  to  doubt  Great  variety  unques- 
tionably exists  in  the  sluules  of  colour  of  the  American 
Indian  trilx*s  ;  but  besides  this,  the  presence  of  the  white 
man  among  them  very  early  l)egan  to  aflfect  the  race,  and 
changes  have  l)een  wrought  by  such  intercourse  on  tribes, 
entirt»ly  In^yond  the  most  remote  clearings  of  western 
settlement. 

TABLE  XIIL— AI/;ONQlIN  LENAPE  CRAXIA. 


rmiar. 


1.  i>   .  r  i>  I  r.  i»     V.  u. 


1 

Sauk,       . 

7  4 

59 

4  6 

55 

2 

Vox, 

7  0 

59 

47 

55 

3 

»t 

69 

59 

4-7 

55 

4 

rotowatomif 

% 

7-H 

57 

44 

53 

5 

('hi|i|»ewa. 

:,8 

48 

55 

6 

V 

7  2 

55 

4  3 

55 

•• 

iH'Uware, 

F. 

7  0 

5  5 

4  6 

5  1 

H 

•  t 

7-H 

54 

4  4 

62 

9 

Mi  nit. 

67 

50 

4  2 

53 

10 

Manta, 

7  0 

5  1 

39 

.  5  3 

n 

Mijuiii,     . 

6'J 

IT.    IT 
.1      l> 

43 

55 

12 

tf 

i:\ 

5  5 

43 

55 

13 

1 1          • 

7  0 

.(I 

4  2 

56 

14 

»f          • 

7  6 

53 

4  3 

55 

15 

MrDoiiiuii'«>, 

K. 

6  7 

5  «i 

4  2 

5  1 

16 

1 1 

K. 

r.  ^ 

5  4 

4  3 

55 

17 

t* 

7  3 

5  7 

4  5 

53 

18 

ft 

**>  s 

56 

4  2 

19 

tt 

7  1 

:yH 

45 

5  4 

2(» 

tt 

F 

69 

.»    4 

4  5 

53 

21 

•  t 

7  1 

5  6 

44 

54 

22 

t  • 

6  6 

5  4 

4  2 

4  9 

23 

»♦ 

7  *» 

5  4 

4  0 

55 



—  - 

1 

1    A. 

1- 

11.  r  A. 

M.  C 

15  3 

^2 

.4  7 

15^ 

21-0 

15  3 

142 

20i» 

15i) 

4  2 

14-2 

20-2 

16^ 

4-0 

15-8 

22  1 

151 

4  6 

142 

20i» 

148 

'41 

14^ 

20-2 

144 

,4-2 

145 

20-0 

15  6 

'4-3 

16  0 

21  5 

14i) 

41 

13  8 

19-3 

146 

,39 

14H) 

19  5 

14  5 

4  1 

I4i) 

19  8 

146 

4« 

!  14-9 

20  1 

145 

4  2 

14  1 

19  5 

15  0 

4  1 

15  5 

205 

14  3 

4  4 

135 

19  5 

14i» 

3-2 

Mil 

19  7 

14  2 

4  5 

14-2 

210 

147 

4  1 

14  1 

19^ 

14  9 

4  6 

14  1 

20-6 

15  3 

4  5 

14^ 

20-4 

148 

4  3 

I50 

205 

14^ 

39 

13  6 

19  3 

145 

4-2 
4  19 
422 

E 

•    •    • 

20-6 

14  54 

14^)6 

2017 

1477 

14  42 

;«.» 

Mrnominc^  mran,         6  9S5:»S4  31    5  32    14  54  4  19 
Total  fiiiaii.  .  7  12  5  53  4  37   5 


N<i«.  15-22  are  in  Uie  Morton  CoUectiun,  No.  23  is  in  thai  of 
I>r.  J.  MjMun  Wairrn  of  Bo«ton. 

But  this  8ubjtH!t  will  Ik?  treatetl  of  more  in  detail  in 
a  HulKkHpient  cluipter.  No  traces  of  physicid  de- 
generacy, however,  an:  noteil  by   the  latest  ol)Her%*cni 
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of  the  Menominees.  Though  reduced  to  a  small  rem- 
nant, they  still  maintain  their  ancient  character  for 
bravery  and  foresight ;  and .  appear  to  have  possessed 
characteristics  peculiarly  fitting  them  for  acquiring  the 
elements  of  civilisation,  had  they  been  originally  sub- 
jected to  its  influences  under  favourable  circumstances. 
"  Their  language,"  Gallatin  remarks,  "  though  of  the 
Algonquin  stock,  is  less  similar  to  that  of  the  Chippewas, 
their  immediate  neighbours,  than  almost  any  dialect  of 
the  same  stock."  Excepting  in  the  parietal  diameter, 
the  Menominee  mean  falls  below  the  total  mean;  but 
this  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  proportion  of 
small  female  skulls  to  the  whole.  Nine  is,  imder  any 
circumstances,  too  small  a  number  for  anything  but  a 
very  partial  approximation  to  the  average  proportions 
of  tribal  or  national  crania.  So  far,  however,  as  an 
opinion  can  be  formed  on  such  data,  the  relative  parietal 
expansion  of  the  Menominee  cranium  is  remarkably  in 
excess  of  that  observed  in  any  other  of  the  Algonquin 
or  Algonquin-Lenape  tribes. 

In  contrast  to  the  form  of  head  of  the  true  American 
race.  Dr.  Morton  appends  to  his  Crania  Americana 
drawings  and  measurements  of  four  Esquimaux  skulls^ 
familiar  to  me,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society.  In  commenting  on 
the  views  and  measurements  of  these,  he  remarks :  "  The 
great  and  uniform  differences  between  these  heads  and 
those  of  the  American  Indians  wUl  be  obvious  to  every 
one  accustomed  to  make  comparisons  of  this  kind,  and 
serve  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Esquimaux  are  the  only  people  possessing  Asiatic  cha- 
racteristics on  the  American  continent."  In  some  re- 
spects this  is  undoubtedly  true ;  the  prognathous  form 
of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  the  very  small  development 
of  the  nasal  bones,  especially  contrast  with  well-known 
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characteristics  of  the  American  aboriginea  But  having 
hiul  some  familiarity  in  making  comparisons  of  this  kind, 
it  appears  to  mo,  notwithstanding  these  distinctive 
points,  that  an  impartial  observer  might  be  quite  as 
likely  to  assign  even  some  of  the  examples  of  Iroquois 
and  other  northern  tribes  figured  in  the  Crania  Ameri" 
cana^  to  an  Escjuimaux,  as  to  a  Peruvian,  Mexican,  or 
Mound-Builder  tyiie.  Compare,  for  example,  the  verti- 
cal juid  occipitid  diagrams,  furnished  by  Dr.  Morton,  of 
the  EH^uimaux  omnia  (p.  248)  with  those  of  the  Iroquois 
and  Hurons  (pp.  192-194).  Both  are  elongated,  pyra- 
midal, and  with  a  tendency  towards  a  conoid  rather  than 
a  Hattenrd  or  verticid  occipital  form  ;  and  when  placed 
alongside  of  the  most  mju-ktHlly  t)^)ical  Mexican  or  Peru- 
vian heads,  the  one  <liffcrs  little  less  widely  from  these 
than  the  other.  The  elements  of  contrast  between  the 
Hurons  and  Escjuimaux  are  mainly  traceable  in  the 
bones  of  the  face  :  physiognomical,  but  not  cerebral 
In  all  the  arguments  lnisc*il  on  the  assununl  predominance 
of  one  unifonn  cranial  ty|)e  throughout  the  whole  Wc»st- 
em  Hemisphere,  the  Arcti<'  Ameri<*an,  or  Es^juimaux,  has 
invariably  U^en  excludetl ;  and  he  lias  lieen  reganled 
either  ixa  the  exceptional  example  of  an  Asiatic  intruder 
on  the  American  continent,  or  as  the  hyiK»rborean  autoch- 
thonc*s  of  the  Arctic  n»iUm,  as  essentially  indigenous 
then*  as  the  n*in-deer  or  the  |M)lar  In^ar.  An  examination 
of  Arctic  (*rani2i,  and  a  comiuirison  of  them  with  those  of 
tlie  North  American  Indians  in  the  Morton  Collection, 
lias  by  no  means  tended  to  continn  my  faith  in  tlie  ex- 
istence of  any  su<'h  uniform  and  strongly  marked  line  of 
difference  as  Dr.  Mort4)n  was  led  to  assume  from  the 
small  nuinl>er  of  examples  which  came  under  his  obser* 
vation. 
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1 

UKU.1TY. 

UC- 

KD. 

r  D 

'•°- 

r.M.A.: 

■  x. 

.u 

p.,.. 

^c 

BafBD'B  Bay,      . 

■7-2 

fil 

4-2 

fi-3 

13-8 

4-3 

143 

20-! 

2 

Diaco  liOand,     . 

T'4 

5-1 

4-3 

JS-7 

15-1 

3-7 

15-7 

M-S 

3 

"In  the  Snow."  Captain) 
Parry,  .         .         ,      j 
SftbiEC  Islaml,    . 

^2 

6-4 

4-4 

6-3 

14-4 

4-3 

14-5 

20-« 

7-5 

fi-2 

4-3 

S-6 

14-7 

4-2 

15-5 

21-1 

Hapedak,  Labrador, 

S-0 

JI-4 

4-6 

5-7 

15-2 

4-3 

161 

22^ 

Icy  Cape,  Behriog  St.. 

C-7 

6-1 

4-4 

6-1 

14-4 

38 

X31 

191 

Cost.          .         .         . 

7-2 

4-8 

4-3 

5-3 

140 

4-0 

15-3 

20-2 

Lat  B9-2I'I9"  N.,  1 
Long,  ar  31'  w.,  ( 

CoBt,                .               .               . 

7-0 

S-7 

4-6 

5-0 

I5'3 

4-3 

15-6 

21-8 

7-1 

4-8 

4-0 

fl-2 

137 

4-2 

16-2 

19-5 

7-4 

5-3 

4-5 

5-5 

15-2 

4-2 

16-1 

807 

7-4 

5-2 

4-3 

5-5 

14-6 

41 

I5'4 

20-7 

■73 

ir3 

4-3 

0-6 

]4'6 

42 

14-9 

20-7 

H»rc  Island,       '. 

6-9 

4-9 

4-0 

5-3 

13'3 

4-0 

140 

194 

Uy  M.  Scbwart!!,  Stookhclm 

77 

ir6 

4-6 

S-T 

131 

43 

15-4 

217 

7-4 

51 

4-2 

6-2 

14-3 

41 

14-8 

20-5 

7-4 

5-4 

4-5 

5-4 

u-e 

4-2 

15-1 

21-3 

7-4 

5-1 

43 

5-4 

14'3 

41 

14-6 

207 

72 

flfl 

4-2 

5-5 

14-4 

40 

14-6 

SO-0 

7-2 

-5-2 

4-4 

5-5 

14-0 

40 

14-7 

204 

Davia  Straits,     .      ". 

7-5 

&4 

4-6 

6-4 

14-3 

41 

15-2 

204 

7-3 

5-4 

44 

5-3 

14-2 

4'3 

14-e 

20-3 

22 

71 

BS 

S-6 

14-8 

20-0 

23 

Ui>calalaml(  !*>»)■     - 

7  0 

4-fl 

5-6 

14-9 

19-8 

24 

Eskimo  (160),    . 

71 

5-5 

5-6 

14-8 

20-6 

2fl 

Disco  Island,     . 

7-8 

4-6 

4-3 

5-8 

I2'7 

i'-b 

158 

214 

26 

e-d 

4-8 

4-2 

6-2 

120 

4-3 

14-3 

194 

27 

7-2 

4-fl 

4  0 

6-6 

12-8 

4-3 

14-6 

2S 

7C 

4-8 

4-4 

6-.? 

130 

4-1 

14-9 

21-0 

29 

75 

4-4 

4-4 

5-7 

12  7 

4-5 

14-9 

20'S 

30 

0-0 

41 

3-8 

6-3 

11-8 

4-3 

13-6 

19-0 

31 

7-4 

4-9 

43 

S-7 

12'3 

4-2 

14-8 

SO'5 

32 

Greenland,  Dr.  Kauo, 

7-C 

4-e 

44 

5-7 

127 

4-5 

15-2 

214 

33 

7-2 

4S 

4-3 

5-5 

123 

4-3 

14-3 

20'3 

Si 

71 

48 

3-7 

5-3 

11-8 

44 

14-3 

194 

35 

7-1 

4-8 

4-2 

5-1 

i2-n 

4-0 

14-0 

19-8 

3» 

71 

4-1 

40 

3-3 

I2'3 

4-3 

14-2 

19-6 

37 

7-0 

53 

4-9 

5-5 

12-9 

4'3 

146 

204 

38 

7-3 

5-0 

4-3 

r-,-:i 

124 

4-1 

14-8 

20-0 

Mti»".     . 

7-28 

503 

4-31 

5-4r. 

12-41 

14-48 

4'18 

14-82 

20-42 

llie  iiitermeatoid  arch,  is  added  u 
ti'iu!  o[  the  mastoid  processes,  owing  to 


'  An  additional  coliimu, 
Tabic,  roc-isurpd  from  the 

the  defective  condition  of  tlio  latter  in  some  of  tho  crania.  Nos.  1-19  are  in 
the  Collection  of  the  Edinburgh  I'Lreuological  Society.  No.  20,  measnte- 
ments  by  Mr,  Oeo.  Combe.  No.  21.  Mr.  P.  S.  Fowler,  New  York.  No«. 
22-24,  I'rofoBaor  Van  Dit  Uoeven's  Catalogue.  Noe.  25-37,  Collection  of  th« 
Acad.  Nat.  Scicncca,  Philadelphia.  No.  38,  Privatv  CuUectJun,  Philadelphia. 
The  measurementa  of  25-38  were  taken  for  the  author  by  Dr.  J.  Aitken 
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In  Table  xiv.  the  meaaurenieute  of  thirty  eight  well 
auth<mticate<l  Arctic  cninia  arc  given,  furnishing  the 
nii'ans  for  instituting  comparisons  l)etween  the  Indian 
and  E^iuimaux  cranium  ;  and  also  supplying  additional 
data  for  testing  the  cluiracteristics  of  the  Escjuimaux 
skull.  This  Dr.  Meigs  descril>es  as  "  large,  long,  narrow, 
pyramidal  ;  greatest  hreiidth  near  the  base  ;  sagittal 
suture  prominent  and  keel-like,  in  consecjuence  of  the 
junction  of  the  |>iirietal  and  two  halves  of  thii  frontal 
lK>nes  ;  proportion  l>etween  lenj^th  of  head  and  height 
of  faice  as  seven  to  five  ;  .  .  .  forehead  flat  and  recetling; 
occiput  full  smd  sidient  ;  face  broad  imd  lozenge-sha|)ed, 
the  greatest  breadth  being  just  beh)W  the  orbits  ;  malar 
Inmes  broatl,  hi<];h,  and  prominent,  zygomatic  arches 
massive  an<l  widely  st»parated  ;  nasid  bones  flat,  narrow, 
and  united  at  an  obtuse  an<(le,  sometimes  lying  in  the 
sjime  place  as  the  naso-maxiUary  processi»s." *  The  re- 
marks of  Mr.  J.  IJtirnard  Davis  on  the  last-named  i>ecu- 
liarities,  are  worthy  of  note  In  the  Ks<|uimaux  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  Uafliii^s  IJav,  he  obsiTves,  the  nasal 
Inmes  are  scarcely  broader,  th«)U^li  fnijuently  lonj^er  than 
in  .some  Chini'se  skulls,  where  thev  are  so  narrow  as  to 
Ik?  rcdueed  to  two  short  linear  bones.  **  In  those  of  the 
op|H>site^  or  AuHriean  shons  of  RitHns  Ilay,  they  are 
verj'  ditferent,  pres^ntiii;^  a  len^^th,  breadth,  an<l  angle 
of  jHisition,  almost  e<|ual  to  thos**  of  European  nices, 
liavin}{  aquilin*'  no.s<s."-  This  slij^ht  yi*t  striking  ana- 
tomieal  ditlereiK  <•  seems  to  supply  a  link  of  (*onsidcrable 
value  ;is  indieative  of  a  tniit  of  physi<i^nomical  ('hanicter 
in  the  more  southi-rn  Rs«|uimaux,  teuilin*^,  if  (-onfinniHl 
bv  further  obs<  nation,  like  either  phvsi<*al  chanicteristics 

Mri;:1^  au<l  tn  iIiom*  the*  |»an«*tal  <li.uiift<*r  w  at  thr  |iant*t«l  im»tiil»rnuK^rs  ; 
in  the  othrn^  it  indit-atr*  tho  cKtrrtiie  |ian«rtAl  dijuurUirr,  grnenUly  neanr 
tii«*  ••luaiiiouii  Biiturr.  Tlii*  nHlini't  the  a|>|iAntit  mean  fianetal  liianicier, 
vhH'h  if  iak«*n  fn>m  thr  tint  twriity-ftmr  crania  Hm**  t<>  5  .^i. 

•   VattiUmjue  ol'  Human  Cntmi't,  A.N..**.,  IM7.  \^  *»<» 

'  CroMia  itrit*immitn^  |>.  .1<> 
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already  noticed,  to  modify  the  abrupt  transition  assumed 
heretofore  as  clearfy  defining  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  contrasting  Arctic  and  Red  Indian  races  of 
the  New  World. 

From  the  relative  measurements  of  the  Esquimaux 
crania,  the  great  length  and  narrowness  of  the  skull  are 
apparent,  though  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  parietal 
diameter  in  instituting  comparisons  with  the  other  tables, 
it  must  be  borne  in  remembrance  that  the  parietal  dia- 
meter in  fourteen  of  the  examples  (21-34)  is  measured 
from  the  parietal  protuberances,  which  are  not  necessarily 
the  points  of  greatest  diameter.  In  the  Esquimaux,  as 
in  the  Huron,  and  generally  in  the  Indian  skull,  the 
greatest  diameter  appears  to  be  towards  the  squamous 
suture.  The  elevation  of  the  vertex  is  also  in  no  degree 
remarkably  divergent  from  the  proportions  of  northern 
Indian  crania,  and,  with  the  other  points  of  correspond- 
ence or  approximation,  tends  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the 
supposed  uniformity  traceable  throughout  the  continent, 
is  no  more  than  might  fairly  be  looked  for  among  nations 
placed  to  so  great  an  extent  under  the  operation  of 
similar  conditions  of  social  life,  and  affected  by  so  many 
corresponding  extraneous  influences. 

Dr.  Latham,  after  commenting  on  the  manifest  dis- 
tinctions which  separate  the  Esquimaux  of  the  Atlantic 
from  the  tribes  of  the  American  aborigines  lying  to  the 
south  and  west  of  them,  as  elements  of  contrast  which 
have  not  failed  to  receive  full  justice,  adds  :  "  It  is  not 
so  with  the  Eskimos  of  Russian  America,  and  the  parts 
that  look  upon  the  Pacific.  These  are  so  far  from  being 
separated  by  any  broad  and  trenchant  line  of  demarca- 
tion from  the  proper  Indians  or  the  so-called  Red  Race, 
that  they  pass  gradually  into  it ;  and  that  in  respect  to 
their  habits,  manner,  and  appearance,  equally.  So  far  is 
this  the  case  that  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
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venture,  in  speaking  of  the  southern  tribes  of  Russian 
America,  to  say  :  hert  the  Eskimo  area  ends^  and  here  a 
di(Terent  area  heguis"^  The  difference  thus  pointed  out 
may  be  accounte^l  for,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
diverse  geographical  conformation  of  the  continent,  on 
its  eastern  and  western  sides,  which  admits  in  the  latter 
of  such  frequent  and  intimate  intercourse  as  is  not  un- 
likely to  lead  to  an  intermixture  of  blood,  and  a  blending 
of  the  races,  however  primarily  distinct  and  diverse. 
The  evidc»nce  presente^l  here,  however,  refers  to  tribes 
iiaving  no  such  intercourse  with  the  Esquimaux,  and 
distinguished  from  them  by  im[K)rtaut  characteristics, 
in  manners,  s(K:ial  haliits,  and  external  physiognomy. 
Nevc'rtheless  if  the  conclusions  submitted  here,  deduced 
fn>m  an  examination  of  sc^Vi'ral  hundred  Indian  crania, 
are  iKjme  out  by  the  prt»miH<\s,  this  mu(!h  at  least  may 
\h}  attirmed  :  that  a  markinl  difference  distinguishes  the 
Northern  tribes,  now  or  formerly  occupying  the  country 
anmnd  the  great  lakes,  and  ranging  through  the  ancient 
hunting-grounds  Intweon  the  Mississippi  and  the  At- 
lantic sealxKird,  from  some  of  those  to  the  westward  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  as  well  as  in  the  southern  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  ;  while,  notwitlistanding  the  progna- 
thous maxillar}*  development  of  the  £s4|uimaux,  inter- 
mediate forms  supply  nearly  all  the  links  of  a  graduated 
approximation,  from  the  extreme  brachycephalic  skull 
with  verti<*al  occiput,  to  tiiat  of  the  dolichocephalic 
Esriuimaux,  with  protuln^mnt  oc<'iput,  inclining  in  itii 
upjKT  part  obliquely  towanls  the  vertex.  This  is  be«t 
illustrateil,  in  m)  far  as  cranial  measurementa  are  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  comjKirison,  by  the  following 
Table  (xv.),  where  the  eye  will  catch  at  a  glance  the 
distinctive  elements  of  approximation  or  contrast  which 
|M*rtain  to  the  diffen»nt  groujw, 

I    I'ariHie*  of  Mom,  fi.  291. 
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The  Peruvian  crania  of  both  classes  are  small,  indi- 
cating a  people  of  inferior  size  and  stature,  and  pre- 
senting eaaeutiul  differencea,  even  in  the  brachycephalic 
class,  from  those  of  the  mounds.  Their  small  vertical 
diameter  is  specially  noticeable.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  the  greater  correspondence  between  the 
Mexican  brachyccphali  and  the  mound  crania  is  sug- 
gestive, and  calculated  to  increase  our  desire  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  both, 
whereby  to  test  the  evidence  of  physical  correspondence 
between  the  elder  races  of  Auahuac  and  the  people  who 
have  left  such  remarkable  evidences  of  a  partially  de- 
veloped civilisation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  two 
extremes  are  the  Peravian  brachyccphali  and  the  Esqui- 
maux : — 

Peruvian, 
EBquimoux.  . 

But  between  these  the  range  of  variations  sidficiently 
illustrates  the  fallacy  of  the  supposed  uniform  cranial 
type  affirmed  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere,  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Cape  Horn. 

TABLE  XV.-COMPAEATIVE  MEAN  CRANIAL  MEASUEEMENTS. 


Length. 

Bnadth. 

HdgLt. 

O.  F.  Areh. 

6-32 

S'62 

618 

13-27 

7-28 

5-22 

6-« 

14-82 

.  . 

1         \ 

... 

,.. 

o  r« 

B.C. 

MoiTad  Crania, 

C-57 

fl-90'  4-20  6-55 

15 -CO 

4-40 

14-00 

19-83 

2 

Cave  Crania,    . 

6-62 

5-78  4-6l!  5-47 

14-85 

4-42 

13-87 

19-77 

3 

pEniviiui  B.  C, 

032 

fl-C2  4-00;fl-18 

14-90 

4-12 

13  27 

19-10 

4 

Peruvian  D.  C, 

7(16 

5-IS  3-80's-21 

14'3G 

4-10 

14-49 

19-71 

Mexican  B,  C, 

(i..W'-'^-.';i.4-:tii  -'.-n-. 

14-0(1 

425 

13-95 

19^}« 

G 

Muxiean  D.  C, 

4-12 

14-17 

19-ffS 

7 

Amuricau  B.  C, 

O'll-J                            .■      !(■(!,■ 

4-25 

13-85 

19-44 

8 

Amcncau  D.  C, 

4-23 

14-62 

20-29 

9 

IroquoiB, 

4 '24 

14-62 

20-49 

10 

AlgoayuiD,       . 

7'2S-V.)S  ^4:!  0:!7'   N-12 

4-35 

14-42 

20-44 

11 

AJgoDquin-Li'ua[if,  . 

7'12  5-C3J4-37i5-42   14-77 

4"22}  14-42 

20-30 

12 

Esquimaux,       .          , 

7-28  5-22  4-31  5-46   14-48 

4-18  14'82 

2D-4S 

No.  1  is  the  mean  oi  the  four  imdoubted  Mound  Crania,  and 
No.  9  is  that  of  the  combincil  TablcB  ix.,  x.,  both  of  which  pertuD  to 
the  cuimnon  Inxiuois  stock.  In  Ni>.  12,  the  parietal  diameter  ia  the 
nicaii  of  the  extreme  [Kuietal,  as  indicated  in  the  note.  Table  xiv. 
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If  the  (lata  thuR  Holectocl  ii8  examples  of  the  different 
groujXH,  funimh  any  approximation  to  their  rektive  eranial 
meaMuremeutH,  it  seems  scarcely  |K)8sible  to  evade  the 
conclusion  that  the  ideal  Americ^m  typical  head  has  no 
existence  in  nature  ;  and  that  if  a  line  of  se{)aration  l>e- 
tween  the  Peruvian,  or  so-called  Toltecan  head,  and  other 
American  forms  is  to  ])e  drawn,  it  c^innot  be  intnxluced 
as  heri'tofore  to  cut  off  the  Esquimaux,  an<l  nmk  the 
n*main«ler  under  varieties  of  one  Xy\iQ  ;  but  must  rather 
group  the  hyperln^rean  American  cranium  in  the  same 
class  with  others  derived  from  widely  S4»panitcd  n»gions, 
exten<linj^  into  the  Tropics  and  l>eyond  the  E<iuator.  In 
n»ality,  however,  the  results  of  such  attempts  at  a  com- 
|wirative  analysis  of  the  cranial  characteristics  of  the 
American  races  ^^o  far  Inyond  this,  and  prove  tluit  the 
form  (»f  the  human  skull  is  just  iis  little  constant  among 
the  different  triU's  or  nices  of  tlu;  New  World  as  of  the 
Old  ;  and  tlmt,  st)  far  from  any  simple  sul>4livision  into 
two  or  thn»e  ^ouiks  sutKcinj^  ft)r  American  craniologj% 
there  are  almndant  traees  of  a  tendency  of  development 
into  th«?  extrenn's  of  lu*arhyeepliali<'  zmd  doli«*h(M*ephalie 
or  kumlMM-ephalie  fonns,  autl  aj^ain  of  the  intennt»iliatc 
gradations  by  which  \\w  one  passes  into  the  other.  The 
meiLsurements  of  two  hundn»d  and  eii^hty-nine  cnmia  are 
given  in  the  previous  tables.  A  much  larger  number 
would  Ih»  n*quired  to  illu-^trate  all  the  intemuMliate  forms, 
but  suflieient  data  have  Ihh-u  furnished  to  ]M»int  in  no 
unmistakabh*  manner  to  the  eonclusion  indicatcMl  alN>ve. 
If  cmnia  measuring;  upwanls  of  two  inehes  in  excess  in 
the  lonj^tudinal  over  the  parietal  and  vt^rtical  diameters, 
or  nearly  approximating  t^i  such  rehitive  me:isun»ments — 
without  further  referenee  here  to  other  variations  of  (Hvi- 
pital  confonnation, — may  Im»  atHnmnl,  witli«>ut  challenge, 
to  l)e  of  the  name  tyi>e  as  others  where  tht»  l«>ngitu<linal, 
parietal,  and   vertiad    diamet<*rs  var\'  only  by  minute 
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fractional  diflferences,  then  the  distinction  between  the 
brachycephalic  and  the  dolichocephalic  type  of  head  ia^ 
for  all  purposes  of  science,  at  an  end ;  and  the  labours  of 
Blumenbach,  Eetzius,  Nilsson,  and  all  who  have  trod  in 
their  footsteps  have  been  wasted  in  pursuit  of  an  idle 
fancy.  If  difierences  of  cranial  conformation  of  so 
strongly  defined  a  character,  as  are  thus  shown  to  exist 
between  various  ancient  and  modern  people  of  America^ 
amount  to  no  more  than  variations  within  the  normal 
range  of  the  common  tjrpe,  then  aU  the  important  dis- 
tinctions between  the  crania  of  ancient  European  bar- 
rows and  those  of  living  races  amount  to  little  ;  and  the 
more  delicate  details,  such  as  those,  for  example,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  distinguish  the  Celtic  firom  the 
Germanic  cranium  ;  the  ancient  Eoman  from  the  Etrus- 
can or  Greek ;  the  Slave  from  the  Magyar  or  Turk ;  or 
the  Gothic  Spaniard  from  the  Basque  or  Morisco,  must 
be  utterly  valueless.  But  the  legitimate  deduction  from 
such  a  recognition,  alike  of  extreme  diversities  of  cranial 
form,  and  of  many  intermediate  gradations,  characterizing 
the  nations  of  the  New  World,  as  well  as  of  the  Old,  is 
not  that  cranial  formation  has  no  ethnic  value  ;  but  that 
the  truths  embodied  in  such  physiological  data  are  as 
little  to  be  eliminated  by  ignoring  or  slighting  all  diver- 
sities from  the  predominant  form,  and  assigning  it  as  the 
sole  normal  type,  as  by  neglecting  the  many  intermediate 
gradations,  and  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  examples  of 
extreme  divergence  from  any  prevailing  type.  Hum- 
boldt has  been  quoted  as  favouring  the  idea  of  American 
ethnic  unity.  It  must  be  borne  iu  remembrance  that  his 
observations  were  limited  to  tropical  America ;  and  that 
it  is  therefore  no  presumption  to  assume  that  personal 
observation  in  reference  to  the  northern  tribes  would 
have  modified  views  thus  expressed :  "  The  nations  of 
America,  except  tliose  which  border  on  the  polar  circle, 
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form  a  HJnglc  race,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  the 
Hkull,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  extreme  thimiess  of 
the  beard,  and  straight  glosfly  hair."  The  formation  of 
the  HkuU  has  been  abundantly  discussed  here ;  as  to  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  extended  observation  tends  in  like 
manner  to  dist^lose  considemble  variations,  from  the  fair 
Menominees,  and  olive-complexioned  Chippewas,  to  the 
dark  Pawnees,  and  the  Kaws  of  Kansas  almost  as  black 
as  negroes.  My  own  earlier  oWrvations  led  me  to 
assume  that  the  name  of  Red  Indian  Iiad  been  applied  to 
the  cinnamon-cotoure«l  natives  of  the  New  World,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  free  application  of  red  pigments,  such 
as  are  in  constant  use  among  the  Indians  on  I^e  Supe- 
rior ;  until  I  fell  in  witli  an  encampment  of  Micmacs,  in 
their  birch-bark  wigwams,  on  the  Lower  St  Ijawrence, 
and  then  saw  for  the  first  time  a  complexion  to  which 
the  name  of  red  or  R»ddish-brown  may  very  fitly  apply. 
Again,  as  to  the  hair,  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vian graves  furnishes  some  proof  of  hair  differing  essen- 
tially lx)th  in  colour  an<l  texture  fn)m  that  of  the  modem 
Indian  ;  and  Mexican  temi  cottas  and  sculptures  of  Cen- 
tral America  iu<licate  that  the*  l)eanl  was  not  universally 
absent  Hut  it  is  not  necess^irv  thus  to  dis<;u88  in  detail 
a  detaduHl  remark  of  Hunil)oldt,  in  onler  to  prevent  his 
obserN'ation  fnmi  bearing  out  tlie  inferences  it  has  been 
produced  to  sup]K>rt ;  for  he  has  himself  furnished  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  totally  different  inferences 
drawn  by  him  from  those  rtM-ognised  characteristics  of 
the  Americiin  nice.  Dr.  Nott,  when  commenting  cm  the 
Esquimaux  skulls  engravtHl  in  the  Crania  Americana^ 
remarks  :  "  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  con- 
trast t)etween  these  Esquimaux  hea<ls  and  thosi>  of  all 
other  trilnnj  of  this  continent.  They  are  the  only  |>eople 
in  America  who  present  the  cliaracteristit*  of  an  Asiatic 
nuH> ;  and  Inking  bomuknl  closely  on  the  south  by  genuine 
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aborigines,  they  seem  placed  here  as  if  to  give  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  irrefragable  distinctness  of  races.'*  ^  Dr. 
Pickering,  as  we  have  seen,  with  no  prejudice  against  the 
theory  of  an  "  irrefragable  distinctness  of  races,'*  never^ 
theless  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Asiatic  and  Ame- 
rican nations  of  the  Mongolian  type  are  one  race ;  and 
Humboldt,  who  enjoyed  such  preeminent  opportunities 
of  studying  the  Mongolian  characteristics  on  the  Asiatic 
continent,  remarks  in  his  introduction  to  his  Amefncan 
Researches :  "  The  American  race  bears  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mongol  nations,  which  include 
the  descendants  of  the  Hiong-Nie,  known  heretofore  by 
the  name  of  Huns,  the  Kalkas,  the  Kalmuks,  and  the 
Burats.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  late  observations, 
that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Unalashka,  but  several 
tribes  of  South  America,  indicate  by  the  osteological 
characters  of  the  head  a  passage  from  the  American  to 
the  Mongol  race.  When  we  shall  have  more  completely 
studied  the  brown  men  of  Africa,  and  that  swarm  of 
nations  who  inhabit  the  interior  and  north-east  of  Asia, 
and  who  are  vaguely  described  by  systematic  travellers 
under  the  name  of  Tartars  and  Tschoudes  :  the  Cau- 
casian, Mongol,  American,  Malay,  and*  Negro  races,  will 
appear  less  insulated,  and  we  shall  acknowledge  in  this 
great  family  of  the  human  race  one  single  organic  type, 
modified  by  circumstances  which  perhaps  will  ever  re- 
main unknown."  It  is  indeed  an  important  and  highly 
suggestive  fact,  in  the  present  stage  of  ethnological 
research,  that  authorities  the  most  diverse  in  their  gene- 
ral views  and  favourite  theories  as  to  the  imity  or  mul- 
tiplicity of  human  species,  can  nevertheless  be  quoted  in 
confirmation  of  opinions  which  trace  to  one  ethnic  centre, 
the  Fin  and  Esquimaux,  the  Chinese,  the  European  Turk 
and  Magyar,  and  the  American  Indian. 

*  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Baces,  Types  qf  Mankind^  p.  447. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

ARTIFICIAL  CRASIAL  DISTORTION. 

The  evidoiires  of  aii  asftumeil  cranial  and  physical 
unity  {)erva4ling  the  alHirigincs  of  the  American  conti- 
nent ilisap|)ear  u]K>n  a  C4m*fiil  Hcrutiny,  and  the  like 
n'sults  follow  when  the  wime  criti<uil  investigation  i« 
applied  to  other  pHxifs  adduced  in  support  of  thi.H 
attractive  but  insukstantial  theorv.  Dr.  Mort4)n,  after 
completing  hi.s  elaborate  and  valuable  illuHtratioiiA  of 
Am(»ri(.*an  croniologj',  introduces  an  engraving  of  a 
nmmmy  of  a  Muy»cii  hulian  of  New  Gmna^la,  and 
adds:  '*  As  an  additional  evi«leuce  ot  the  unity  of  nice 
and  8pe<*i(*8  in  tlu;  American  nations,  ]  shall  now  adduce 
the  aingidar  fact,  that  from  Pata^^onia  to  (*anada,  an<l 
from  wean  to  ocean,  and  i^qually  in  the  civilize<l  and 
uncivilized  triln'S,  a  [MMuliar  motle  ot  phuting  the  Unly 
in  M'pultun*  has  Umii  practis^Ml  from  nummiorial  time. 
This  [K'culiarity  coiiHist.s  in  the  sitting  iMwtun*."*  The 
author  acconlingly  pnwc*'* Is  to  marshal  his  t»vitlence  in 
pnM»f  of  thi*  practi<'e  of  >ucli  a  ukmIc  of  intmnent  among 
many  S4*]>;irate  and  in^li'iKiuhnt  trilK^s  :  nor  Is  it  <litKcult 
to  do  so,  for  it  was  a  us;igc  of  gn»atl\  mori'  extendetl 
rci'ognit ion  than  his  tluM)r)'  of  '*  unity  of  race  and 
8|K'cies*'  implies.  It  wa.s  a  prevailing,  though  by  m* 
mi^ans  univers;d  nunle  of  si*pultun»  among  the  trilies  of 
the  Xew  \V«)rld,  a-s  it  was  among  many  of  thi>s«»  i»f  the 
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Old,  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Herodotus,  and  proved  by 
sepulchral  disclosures  pertaining  to  still  older  eras.  The 
British  cromlechs  show  that  the  very  same  custom  was 
followed  by  their  builders  in  primitive  times.  The 
ancient  barrows  of  Scandinavia  reveal  the  like  fact, 
and  abundant  evidence  proves  the  existence  of  such 
sepulchral  rites,  in  ancient  or  modem.,  times,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  so  that  if  the  prevalence  of  a 
peculiar  mode  of  interment  of  the  dead  may  be  adduced 
as  evidence  of  the  unity  of  race  and  species,  it  can  only 
operate  by  reuniting  the  lost  links  which  restore  to  the 
red  man  his  common  share  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons 
of  Adam.  But  ancient  and  modem  discoveries  also 
prove  considerable  diversity  in  the  sepulchral  rites  of 
all  nations.  The  skeleton  has  been  found  in  a  sitting 
posture  in  British  cromlechs,  barrows,  and  graves,  of 
dates  to  all  appearance  long  prior  to  the  era  of  Eoman 
invasion,  and  of  others  unquestionably  subsequent  to 
that  of  Saxon  immigration  ;  but  evidences  are  found  of 
cremation  and  um-burial,  in  equally  ancient  times,  of 
the  recumbent  skeleton  under  the  cairn,  the  barrow,  in 
the  stone  cist,  and  in  the  rude  sarcophagus  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  trunk  of  the  oak ;  and  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  respects,  the  British  microcosm  is  but  an  epitome 
of  the  great  world.  Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  and 
France  all  supply  the  same  evidences  of  varying  rites  ; 
and  ancient  and  modem  customs  of  Asia  and  Africa 
confirm  the  universahty  of  the  same.  In  the  Tonga 
and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  the  newer 
world  of  Australia,  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in 
a  sitting  posture  has  been  repeatedly  noted ;  but  it  is 
not  universal  even  among  them  ;  nor  was  it  so  in 
America,  though  aflirmed  by  Dr.  Morton  to  be  traceable 
throughout  the  northern  and  southern  continents,  and 
by  its  universality,  to  afibrd  "  collateral  evidence  of  the 
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nflilintinn  of  all  the  Animcan  iiiitionn."  S<i  fnr  in  tliiit 
from  being  the  case,  tliat  uvarly  e%'fry  unoii'nt  and 
■mo<lcrn  wpulcliral  rite  has  liad  its  coimterimrt  in  the 
New  Worlil.  Mummificatiiiii,  crcmatum,  urn  Kurial,  and 
inhumation,  were  all  in  dm.-  among  ditfm'nt  triU-s  and 
natiiinn  of  South  America,  and  have  left  their  traces  do 
lesH  uumixtjikalily  on  the  northern  eontim-nt.     Figure  63 


iJluHtnttit*  a  vonimon  fonu  nf  liier.  nkvf'hed  from  a 
Chippowa  grave  on  tin-  Sifkatehewan.  The  boily  is 
ch'iKwited  cm  the  mirfair,  prDtected  by  wood  or  stones, 
and  eovered  over  with  hin-h-liark.  In  the  neighltour 
lnHxl  of  the  elearings,  a.-*  at  Rt-d  lliver,  the  grave  is 
genendly  Hum>midt-d  by  a  liii;li  fnire.  Anmng  the 
Algimrjuinn,  the  HuMns.  the  Mandans,  the  Sioux,  and 
tithiT  tribes,  the  l»ody  was  an<l  with  tlie  Aur^-ivon*  still 
in,  most  fnMjUi-ntly  laid  out  at  full  length  on  an  elevateil 
bier  or  tu-atfold,  or  otherwise  di!i|)ose>l  al»ove  ground, 
wiiert!  it  wai   left   to  deeay  ;  and  then  iifler  a  time  the 
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bonea  of  the  dead,  with  all  the  ofFerings  depoaited  \ 
side  them,  were  consigned  to  one  common 
Ossuaries  of  great  extent,  forming  the  general 
tacle  of  large  comrannities,  have  been  repeated! 
brought  to  light  both  in  Canada  and  the  northei 
states.  Creuxius  quotes  from  Le  Jeune  <in 
of  one  of  the  great  general  burials  of  the 
which  he  witnessed.  A  grand  celebration  was  soleii 
convoked.  Not  only  the  remains  of  those  wliose  1 
had  been  scaffolded,  but  of  all  who  had  died  i 
journey  or  on  the  war-path,  and  been  tempjinrlly  ba 
were  now  gathered  together  and  interred  in  one  i 
men  sepulchre  with  special  marks  of  regnrd.  '~ 
was  lined  with  furs  ;  all  the  relics  and  offei-ings  to  ' 
dead  were  deposited  beside  the  bones,  and  the 
were  covered  with  furs  before  the  earth  was  throw 
over  them.  When  the  Maiidans  buried  the  rcmainal 
of  their  scaffolded  dead,  they  left  the  skull  uuinteiTed  ;  j 
and  Catlin  describes  then'  skulls  as  lying  on  the  prairies " 
arranged  in  circles  of  a  hundred  or  more,  with  their  faces 
towards  the  centre,  where  a  little  mound  is  erected, 
surmounted  by  a  male  and  female  buffalo  skulL 

When  we  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Moim- 
tains,  new  modifications  vary  the  Indian  sepulchral  rites. 
Along  the  Cowlitz  and  Columbia  rivers,  and  among 
various  north-west  tribes  on  the  Pacific,  the  canoe  of  ' 
the  deceased  is  converted  into  his  bier.  In  this  he  is 
laid  at  full  length,  adorned  in  his  gayest  attire,  and 
surrounded  with  his  weapons  and  favourite  property, 
as  well  as  with  the  offerings  of  his  friends ;  and  after 
being  towed  in  solemn  funeral  procession  to  the  burial- 
place  of  the  tribe,  the  canoe  is  elevated  on  poles,  and 
protected  by  a  covering  of  birch  bark.  Among  the 
Chimpseyan  or  Babeen  Indians  the  female  dead  are 
scaffolded,  but   the    male   are  invariably  burned ;    and 
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numerous  eviclenccH  of  the  practice  of  cremation  uud 
i.  urn-burial  have  t>eeii  found  in  Georgia  and  South  C^ro- 
as  w(*ll  aA  in  the  Brazils  and  other  parts  of  the 
ithem   continent      Again,   the   Mammoth   Oive   of 
[entacky,  and  the  caves  at  Golconda,  Steulicnville,  and 
lo<uilities,  filled  with  the  liones  and  desiccated  re- 
of  the  dead,  or  with   their  carefully  preserved 
imi(*H,  illu.strate  other  and  var}'ing  customs  wtiieh 
re  their  count4,»q>art  in  the  practices  of  the  Old  World  ; 
le  the  Ohio  iuid  Scioto  mounds  furnish  unmistakable 
lenre  that  l>oth  cremation   and    incum1)ent  mound 
>ultun*  were  pnictLscnl  by  the  race  whose  works  pre- 
Tve  to  us  so  many  tract *s  of  tmcient  arts  and  long 
ixtinet  rites. 

It  is  obvious,  from  surh  n*ferences,  that  there  is  little 
more  proof  of  the  universal  pn»valence  of  any  single 
m(Mle  of  S4*pultun*  among  the  American  aborigines  than 
can  lx.»  traced  in   the  pnictires  of  primitive  nations  of 
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the  Ohl  World  ;  while  the  eustom  of  interring  the  dead 
in  a  sitting  {KKstuns  in  m)  far  as  it  prevails  among  them, 
is  rather  suj^gestive  of  iM^rrowtnl  Asiatic,  or  primitive 
EuroiKNin  riti's,  than  of  anything  jHM!uliar  to  the  western 
hemisphere.     Of  the  latter,  indii-il,  the  ex]Misun*  of  tlio 
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corpse  on  its  scaffolding,  or  elevated  in  its  canoe-bier 
(Fig.  66),  constitutes  a  far  more  characteristic  peculiarity 
in  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  New  World  ;  and  if  uni- 
versal, might  have  seemed  to  justify  the  inference  which 
Dr.  Morton  has  attempted  to  maintain  by  assuming  not 
only  the  universaUty  of  a  different  practice,  but  also  its 
restriction  to  the  continent  of  America. 

But  there  is  another  remarkable  characteristic  of  many 
American  tribes  and  nations  that  is  much  more  sugges- 
tive of  widely  diffused  affinities  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  well  as  of  an  aboriginal  isolation,  than 
anything  else  disclosed  by  prevalent  customs  or  peculiar 
rites  of  sepulture.  Much  attention  has  naturally  been 
attracted  to  the  evidences  of  the  singular  practice  of 
moulding  the  human  head  into  artificial  forms,  which 
have  been  brought  to  light,  alike  in  the  cemeteries  of 
ancient  Peruvian  seats  of  civilisation,  and  in  those  of 
the  hunter  tribes  of  the  north.  But  this  also,  though 
unusually  prevalent  in  the  New  World,  proves  to  be  no 
exclusive  American  characteristic,  but  one  which  had  its 
counterpart  among  the  customs  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  so  is  rather  suggestive  of  a  boiTowed  usage,  and  of 
affinities  with  the  nations  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It 
seems,  the  further  it  is  investigated,  to  suggest  an  Asiatic 
origin  for  this  as  for  so  much  else  which  the  European 
regarded  with  strange  wonder  when  first  noted  by  him 
among  the  peculiarities  of  that  New  World,  unless  in- 
deed it  be  an  ancient  gift  from  America  to  Asia.  Refer- 
ences to  the  singular  cranial  conformation  of  certain 
tribes,  and  to  the  strange  practice  of  artificially  mould- 
ing the  human  head,  were  familiar  to  Europe  not  only 
prior  to  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  but  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  earliest  notice  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  who,  in  his  treatise  De 
Aeri%  Aqifis,  rf  Locis,  gives  an  account  of  a  people  in- 
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hahitiug  the  Hiioren  of  the   Euxuie,  whoHe  cranial  con- 
fonuation   bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any  other 
luitiou.     He  further  states,  tliat  they  eousidereil  those 
iui».st  no])le  who  had  the  longest  he^uls,  and  ascrilM^s  this 
{K'(*uliar  fonn  to  an  artificial  elongation  of  the  head  by 
coiupn'Hsion  <luring  infancy.      To  this  people,  iiccord- 
injrly,  he  gave  the  name  of  I  he  MacnKU^phali,  and  both 
he  and  sulwecjuent  writers  ascril)c  certain  |H»culiar  mental 
emlowments  to  this  long-heailed  race.      Strain),  Pliny, 
and  Pomponius  Mela  all  allude  to  the  subject  at  later 
dates,  though  assigning  different  localities  U)  the  nations 
or  tril>es  they  refer  to,  and  also  indicating  diversities 
of  form  in  their  |>eculiar  cniniid  characteristics.     This 
tends  still  further  to  suggest  that  tlie  mmie  of  Macro- 
C4*phali  does  not   pn»|H*rly  In^long  to  a  distinct  race  or 
ftingle  trils'  on  the  shores  of  the   Euxine  Sea  ;  but  that, 
like  the   term    Flatheads,   as   usi.*d    at    the   present  day 
among  the  Intlian  trilK\s  of  the  North- wt*st,  it  was  ap- 
plied to  all  who  praetisiMl  the  barbarous  art  of  cninial 
distortion.      Stnilni.   in  the  elevmth  lHK)k  of   his  geo- 
graphy, d«'srrilK*s  the  weslt-rn  portion  of  Asiii,  of  which 
alone  h<»  appears   to  liavi'  ha<l  any  at^eurate  ideas  ;  and 
it  is  tlu-n*  that   the  remarkal>ie  jKU*sage  occurs  in  which 
he  s|K*aks  i»f  an  Asiatic  triU*  as  having  anxiously  striven 
to  give   thcms*»lves  a   long-headed    apiK»arance,  and  to 
havi»    foreliea«ls   projecting   owr   their    U»anls.       Pom- 
|Hmius  Mela  als«)  di'scrilns  the  Macrocephali  he  refers 
to  as  less  hideous  than  other  triU's  in  the  same  vicinity, 
among  whom  it  liuiy  U'  infernMl  that  cranial  deforma- 
tii»n    was   <arri«Ml   to  a  gn*at4T  ext<*nt,   as   among  the 
m«Mh*ni    Chin<H>k    Indians,    who    d<*pn*8s    the    fi>n*head 
until  the  skull  assumes  the   fonn  of  that   of  a  brute. 
The   skulls  of   various  ancient   and   mo^leni  American 
triU's  can    U»  disiriminattMl   by  meaits  of  the  {KH;uliar 
f<»nn  of  head  ni4»st   in  fashion  with  the  triln' ;  and  all 
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the  allusions  of  classical  writers  confirm  the  probability, 
that  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  till  long  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  unknown  regions  eastward  of  the 
Euxiue  Sea  were  occupied  by  nations  among  whom 
the  practice  of  artificial  compression  of  the  skull  pre- 
vailed to  a  i-emarkaMe  extent ;  though  modified  in  part, 
l>robably,  by  the  differing  cranial  proportions  natural  to 
certain  tribes  iiround  Mount  Caucasus,  and  also  by  the 
iuflueuce  of  taste  and  fashion  on  the  strange  hereditary 
custom.  Stephanus  Byzimtinus  is  quoted  by  Retzius,  as 
sj)eaking  in  his  Geogvaphica  of  macrocephalic  Scjrthians 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis,  the  modem  JSIingrelia, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  MacrocephaU 
of  riiny  wei-e  in  the  vicinity  of  Ceresus  in  Natolia,  and 
those  of  Pomponius  Mela  on  the  BosjK)rus  ;  but  from 
Strain)  we  leani  of  them  in  diverse  localities  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  His  references,  accordingly,  greatly 
i»xteiid  the  area  of  this  singular  custom,  and  point  to  it 
as  an  ancient  jmactice  common  among  the  migratory 
tribes  of  western  Asia.  He  refers  to  a  people  in  the 
n>gion  about  Mount  Caucasus  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  well  ai*  to  another  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  at  the 
river  Taler,  both  of  whom  modified  the  natunU  form  of 
the  head. 

It  thus  ai>i)ears  that  this  barbarous  practice  is  neither 
of  modern  origin  nor  peculiar  to  the  New  World ;  and 
since  attention  has  been  draAvn  to  the  subject  in  recent 
yeai-s,  various  examples  of  compressed  and  distorted 
crania  have  l)een  discovered  in  ancient  European  ceme- 
teries, amply  confirming  the  notices  of  the  MacrocephaU 
in  the  ]>ages  of  cltussical  writei-s.  Captain  Jesse,  in  his 
Notes  of  a  Jlal/'Pctf/  Officer^  describes  in  his  trnvels  in 
Circassia  and  the  C-rimea  an  ancient  example  of  an  arti- 
ficially conipressc<l  cranium  which  he  saw  in  the  Museum 
at  Kertch.     This  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
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iioighbourhood  of  tlit;  Dfiu  ;  and  lie  remarks  in  reference 
to  it :  "  Aeeorduig  to  tlie  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  Pliny,  and  otliei-s,  the  Macrocephali  appear 
to  have  inhabited  that  pai-t  of  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
between  the  Phasis  and  Trapesus, — tlie  modem  Trebi- 
zonde."  The  Russian  occupation  of  the  Crimea  dates 
only  from  a  late  period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
since  then  an  intelligent  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
traces  of  its  ancient  occupants.  Some  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  recovered  on  the  sites  of  Hellenic  colonization  have 
been  transported  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  others  are  pre 
served  in  the  vicinity  of  the  localities  where  they  have 
been  found ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  museum  was  estab- 
lished at  the  town  of  Kertch,  in  which  were  preaerved 
many  historical  antiquities  of  the  Crimean  Bosporus ; 
and  especially  sepulchral  relies  recovered  from  the  tu- 
muli which  abound  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Milesian 
colony. 

It  chanced,  as  is  now  well  known,  that,  in  the  fortunes 
of  war,  the  town  of  Kertch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-French  inviiders ;  and  some  few  of  its  ancient 
treasures  were  preserved  and  transmitted  to  the  British 
Museum.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Museum 
collections,  however,  were  barbarously  spoiled  by  the 
rude  soldiery;  and  among  the  rest  doubtless  perished 
the  little-heeded  relic  of  the  Macrocephali  of  the  Crimea, 
first  described  by  Hippocrates,  five  centuries  before  our 
era,  Blumenbach  has  figured  in  his  first  Decade,  an 
imperfect  compressed  skull,  received  by  him  from  Russia, 
which  he  designates  as  that  of  an  Asiatic  Macrocephalus ; 
and  in  1843,  Rathke  communicated  to  Midler's  Archiv 
fur  Anatamie,  the  figure  of  another  artificially  com- 
pressed skull,  also  very  imperfect,  but  specially  marked 
by  the  same  depressinn  of  the  fi-ontal  bone.  This  ex- 
rimplc  is  described  as  procured  from  an  ancient  burial- 
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the  olluaionB  of  classical  writcra  confinn  the  probabiKtr, 
tliat  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  till  long  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  unknown  regions  eastward  of  the 
Euxinc  Sea  were  occupied  by  nations  among  whom 
the  practice  of  artificial  compression  of  the  skull  pre- 
vailcil  to  a  remarkable  extent ;  though  modified  in  part, 
prob«iV)ly,  by  the  difiering  cranial  proportions  natural  to 
certain  tribes  around  Mount  Caucasus^  and  also  by  the 
influence  of  taste  and  fashion  on  the  strange  hereditary 
custom.  Stophanus  Byzantinus  is  quoted  by  Retzius^  as 
8i>eakiug  in  his  Geog)*aph  ica  of  macrocephalic  Scythians 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis^  the  modem  Mingrelia, 
on  the  cast  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  Macrocephah 
of  riiny  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Ceresus  in  Natolia,  and 
those  of  Pomponius  Mela  on  the  Bosporus ;  but  from 
StraU)  wo  learn  of  them  in  diverse  localities  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  His  references,  accordingly,  greatly 
extend  the  area  of  this  singular  custom,  and  point  to  it 
as  an  ancient  practice  common  among  the  migratory 
trilx's  of  western  Asia.  He  refers  to  a  people  in  the 
region  about  Mount  Caucasus  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  well  as  to  another  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  at  the 
river  Taler,  both  of  whom  modified  the  natural  form  of 
the  head. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  l)arbarous  practice  is  neither 
of  modern  origin  nor  peculiar  to  the  New  World  ;  and 
since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject  in  recent 
years,  various  examples  of  compressed  and  distorted 
crania  have  been  discovered  in  ancient  European  ceme- 
teries, amply  confirming  the  notices  of  the  Macrocephali 
in  the  pages  of  classical  writei*s.  Captain  Jesse,  in  his 
Notes  of  a  Half-Pay  Ojficer,  describes  in  his  travels  in 
Cii'cassia  and  the  Crimea  an  ancient  example  of  an  aiti- 
ficially  comprc^ssed  cranium  which  he  saw  in  tlie  Museum 
at  Kertch.     This  was  siiid  to  have  been  found  in  the 
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noighbourliood  of  the  Don  ;  and  lie  remarks  in  rofercnpe 
to  it :  "According  to  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  PUny,  and  others,  the  Macrocepliali  appear 
to  have  inhabited  that  part  of  tlio  shores  of  tlie  Euxine, 
between  the  Phasis  and  Trapesu9,~the  modem  Trebi- 
zonde."  The  Kuasian  occupation  of  the  Crimea  dates 
only  from  a  late  period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
since  then  an  intelligent  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
traces  of  its  ancient  occupants.  Some  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  recovered  on  the  sites  of  Hellenic  colonization  have 
been  transported  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  others  are  pre 
served  in  the  vicinity  of  the  localities  where  they  have 
been  found  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  museum  was  estab- 
lished at  the  town  of  Kertch,  in  which  were  preserved 
many  historical  antiquities  of  the  Crimean  Bosporus  ; 
and  especially  sepulchral  relics  recovered  from  the  tu- 
muli which  abound  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Milesian 
colony, 

It  chanced,  as  is  now  well  known,  that,  in  the  fortunes 
of  war,  the  town  of  Kertch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-French  invaders ;  and  some  few  of  its  ancient 
treasures  were  preserved  and  transmitted  to  tlie  British 
Museum.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Museum 
collections,  however,  were  barbarously  spoiled  by  the 
rude  soldiery ;  and  among  the  rest  doubtless  perished 
the  little-heeded  relic  of  the  Macrocephali  of  the  Crimea, 
first  described  by  Hippocrates,  five  centuries  before  our 
era,  Bluraenbaeh  has  figured  in  his  first  Decade,  an 
imperfect  compressed  skull,  received  by  him  from  Russia, 
which  ho  designates  as  that  of  an  Asiatic  Macrocephidus ; 
and  in  1843,  Eathke  communicated  to  Miiller's  ./irc/ttV 
fur  Anatomie,  the  figure  of  another  artificially  com- 
pressed skull,  also  very  imperfect,  but  specially  marked 
by  the  same  depression  of  the  fi-ontid  bone.  Ttiis  ex- 
ample is  described  as  procured  from  an  ancient  burial- 
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the  olluaioiiB  of  classical  writera  confirm  the  probabilitj, 
that  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  till  long  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  unknown  regions  eastward  of  the 
Euxine  Sea  were  occupied  l)y  nations  among  whom 
the  practice  of  artificial  compression  of  the  skull  pre- 
vailed to  a  remarkable  extent ;  though  modified  in  port, 
pro1>al)ly,  by  the  differing  cranial  proportions  natural  to 
cert^iiu  tribes  around  Mount  Caucasus^  and  also  by  the 
iuflueuce  of  taste  and  fashion  on  the  strange  herecUtary 
custom.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  is  quoted  by  Retzius,  as 
8]>eakiiig  in  his  Geog)*apliica  of  macrocephalic  Scythians 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis,  the  modem  Alingrelia, 
on  tlie  cast  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  Macrocephali 
of  Pliny  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Ceresus  in  Natolia,  and 
those  of  Pomponius  Mela  on  the  Bosporus ;  but  from 
Strabo  we  learn  of  them  in  diverse  localities  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  His  references,  accordingly,  gready 
extend  the  area  of  this  singular  custom,  and  point  to  it 
as  an  ancient  practice  common  among  the  migratory 
triljea  of  western  Asia.  He  refers  to  a  people  in  the 
iTigion  Jibout  Mount  Caucasus  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  w<»ll  as  to  another  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  at  the 
river  Taler,  both  of  wliom  modified  the  natural  form  of 
the  head. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  barbarous  practice  is  neither 
of  niodeni  origin  nor  peculiar  to  the  New  World  ;  and 
since  attention  lias  been  drawn  to  the  subject  in  recent 
years,  various  examples  of  compressed  and  distorted 
ci-Jinia  have  been  discovered  in  ancient  European  ceme- 
teries, amply  confirming  the  notices  of  the  Macrocephali 
in  the  pages  of  chissical  writers.  Captain  Jesse,  in  his 
Notes  of  a  Half-Pay  Officer,  describes  in  his  travels  in 
Circassia  and  the  Crimea  an  ancient  example  of  an  arti- 
ficially compressed  cranium  which  he  saw  in  the  Museum 
at  Kertch.     This  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Dou  ;  and  he  remarks  in  reference 
to  it :  "  According  to  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  Pom- 
poniua  Mela,  Pliny,  and  others,  the  Macrocephali  appear 
to  have  inhabited  that  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
between  the  Phasis  and  Trapesus, — the  modem  Ti-ebi- 
zonde."  The  Russian  occupation  of  the  Crimea  dates 
only  from  a  late  period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
since  then  an  intelligent  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
traces  of  its  ancient  occupants.  Some  of  the  finest  works 
'of  art  recovered  on  the  sites  of  Hellenic  colonization  liave 
been  transported  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  others  are  pre 
served  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lot-alities  where  they  have 
been  found ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  museum  was  estab- 
lished at  the  town  of  Kertcli,  in  which  were  preserved 
many  historical  antiquities  of  the  Crimean  Bosporus  ; 
and  especially  sepulchral  relies  recovered  from  the  tu- 
muli which  atiound  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Milesian 
colony. 

It  chanced,  as  is  now  well  known,  that,  in  the  fortunes 
of  war,  the  town  of  Kertch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-French  invaders ;  and  some  few  of  its  ancient 
treasures  were  preserved  and  transmitted  to  the  British 
Museum.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Museum 
collections,  however,  were  barbarously  spoiled  by  the 
rude  soldiery ;  and  among  the  rest  doubtlees  perished 
the  little-heeded  relic  of  the  Macrocephali  of  the  Crimea, 
first  described  by  Hippocrates,  five  centimes  before  our 
era.  Blumenbach  has  figured  in  his  first  Decade,  an 
imperfect  compressed  skuU,  received  by  him  from  Eussia, 
which  he  designates  as  that  of  an  Asiatic  Macrocephalus  ; 
and  in  1843,  Rathkc  communicated  to  Midler's  Archiv 
fur  Anatomie,  the  figure  of  another  artificially  com- 
pressed skull,  also  very  imperfect,  but  specially  marked 
hy  the  same  depression  of  the  frontid  bone.  This  ex- 
ample is  descriljcd  as  procured  fixrni  an  ancient  burial- 
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the  allusions  of  classical  writers  confirm  the  probabiKtr, 
that  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  till  long  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  unknown  regions  eastward  of  the 
Euxine  Sea  were  occupied  by  nations  among  whom 
the  [tnictice  of  artificial  compression  of  the  skull  pre- 
vailcil  to  a  remarkable  extent ;  though  modified  in  part, 
{trobably,  by  the  difiering  cranial  proportions  natural  to 
certain  tribes  around  Mount  Caucasus^  and  also  by  the 
iufluouce  of  taste  and  fashion  on  the  strange  hereditary 
custom.  Stoi)lianus  Byzantinus  is  quoted  by  Retzius,  as 
siK»akiiig  in  his  Gvogi^pliica  of  macroccphahc  Scythians 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis,  the  modem  Mingrelia, 
on  X\\K)  east  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  Macrocephah 
of  Pliny  won^  in  the  vicinity  of  Ceresus  in  Natolia,  and 
those  of  Pomponius  Alela  on  the  Bosj)orus ;  but  from 
Strain)  we  learn  of  them  in  diverse  localities  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  His  references,  accordingly,  greatly 
extendi  the  area  of  this  singular  custom,  and  point  to  it 
iis  an  ancient  practice  common  among  the  migratory 
tribes  of  west  cm  Asia.  He  refers  to  a  people  in  the 
ivgion  about  Mount  Caucasus  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  w<.'Il  as  to  another  in  the  valley  of  the  Dimube  at  the 
river  Tal(T,  both  of  whom  modified  the  natural  form  of 
the  head. 

It  thus  iippeai-s  that  this  barbarous  practice  is  neither 
i)f  modern  origin  nor  peculiar  to  the  New  World  ;  and 
since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject  in  recent 
yeai-s,  various  examples  of  compressed  and  distorted 
crania  have  I)ei'n  discovered  in  ancient  European  ceme- 
teries, amply  confirming  the  notices  of  the  Macroeephali 
in  the  i)agcs  of  classical  writei's.  Captain  Jesse,  in  his 
Notes  of  a  Ilalj-Pay  Officer,  describes  in  his  travels  in 
Circassia  and  the  Crimea  an  ancient  example  of  an  arti- 
ficially compn^ssed  cranium  which  he  siiw  in  the  Museum 
at  KcTtcli.     This  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Don  ;  and  be  remarks  in  refcrfnee 
to  it :  "According  to  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  Pliuy,  and  others,  the  iVIacrocephali  appear 
to  have  inhabited  that  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
between  the  Phasis  and  Trapesus,- — the  modem  Ti'elii- 
zunde."  The  Russian  occupation  of  the  CVimea  dates 
only  from  a  late  period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
since  then  an  intelligent  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
traces  of  its  ancient  occupants.  Some  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  recovered  on  the  sites  of  Hellenic  colonization  have 
been  transported  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  others  are  pre 
served  in  the  vicinity  t>f  the  localities  where  they  have 
been  found ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  museum  was  estab- 
lished at  the  town  of  Kertch,  in  which  were  preserved 
many  historical  antiquities  of  the  Crimean  Bosporus ; 
and  especially  sepulchral  rehcs  recovered  from  the  tu- 
muli which  abound  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jlilesian 
colony. 

It  chanced,  as  is  now  well  known,  that,  in  the  fortunes 
of  war,  the  town  of  Kertch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-French  invaders ;  and  some  few  of  its  ancient 
treasures  were  preserved  and  transmitted  to  the  British 
Museum.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Museum 
collections,  however,  were  barbarously  spoiled  by  the 
rude  aoldieiy ;  and  among  the  rest  doubtless  jierished 
the  little-heeded  relic  of  the  Macrocephali  of  the  Crimea, 
first  described  by  Hippocrates,  five  centuries  before  our 
era.  Bluraenbaeh  has  figured  in  his  first  Decade,  an 
imperfect  compressed  skuU,  received  by  him  from  Russia, 
which  he  designates  as  that  of  an  Asiatic  Maerocephalus ; 
and  in  1843,  Eathke  communicated  to  Midler's  jirc/iiV 
filr  Anatomic,  the  figure  of  another  artificially  com- 
pressed skull,  also  very  imperfect,  but  specially  marked 
by  the  same  depression  of  the  frontal  bone.  This  ex- 
ample is  dcscril)ed  as  procured  from  an  ancient  liurial- 
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the  allusions  of  classical  writers  confirm  the  probabilitj, 
tliat  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  till  long  after  the 
Christian  era»  the  unknown  regions  eastward  of  the 
Euxine  Sea  were  occupied  by  nations  among  whom 
the  practice  of  artificial  compression  of  the  skull  pre- 
vailed to  a  remarkable  extent ;  though  modified  in  port, 
probably,  by  the  difiering  cranial  proportions  natural  to 
certain  tribes  around  Mount  Caucasus^  and  also  by  the 
iufluoncc  of  taste  and  fasliion  on  the  strange  hereditaiy 
custom.  Stephanus  Byzimtinus  is  quoted  by  Retzius^  as 
s])eaking  iu  his  Geogi^phica  of  macrocephalic  Scythians 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis^  the  modem  Alingrelia, 
on  the  east  coiist  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  Macrocephali 
of  Pliny  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Ceresus  in  Natolia,  and 
those  of  Tomponius  Alehi  on  the  Bosporus ;  but  from 
St  nil  M)  wo  learn  of  them  iu  diverse  localities  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  His  references,  accordingly,  greatly 
extend  the  area  of  this  singular  custom,  and  point  to  it 
as  ail  ancient  practi(*e  common  among  the  migratory 
tribes  of  western  Asia.  He  refers  to  a  people  in  the 
region  about  Mount  Caucasus  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  wi.41  as  to  another  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  at  the 
river  Taler,  both  of  whom  modified  the  natural  form  of 
the  head. 

It  thus  ajuxnirs  that  this  l>arbarous  practice  is  neither 
of  modern  origin  nor  })eculiar  to  the  New  World  ;  and 
since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject  in  recent 
yeai-s,  various  examples  of  compressed  and  distorted 
cKuiia  have  been  discovered  in  imcient  European  ceme- 
teries, amply  confirming  the  notices  of  the  Macrocephali 
in  the  jKiges  of  classical  writei's.  Captain  Jesse,  in  his 
Notes  of  a  Ilalf-Pay  Officer^  describes  in  his  travels  in 
Circassia  and  the  Crimea  an  ancient  example  of  an  arti- 
ficially compressed  cranium  which  he  saw  in  the  Museum 
at  Kertch.     This  was  sai<l  to  have  l»cen  found  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Dou  ;  and  he  remarka  m  reference 
to  it :  "  According  to  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  Pom- 
poniits  Mela,  PUny,  and  othei-s,  the  Macrocephali  appear 
to  have  inbiibitcd  that  pait  of  tlie  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
between  tlie  Phasis  and  Trapesus, — the  modern  Trcbi- 
zonde."  The  Enssian  occupation  of  the  Crimea  dates 
only  from  a  late  period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
since  then  an  intelligent  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
traces  of  its  ancient  occupants.  Some  of  the  finest  works 
■  of  art  recovered  on  the  sites  of  Hellenic  colonization  have 
been  transported  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  others  are  pr& 
served  in  the  vicinity  of  the  localities  where  they  have 
been  found ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  museum  was  estab- 
lished at  the  town  of  Kert(Ji,  in  which  weje  preserved 
many  historical  antiquities  of  the  Crinaean  Bosporus  ; 
and  especially  sepulchral  relics  recovered  from  the  tu- 
muli whicli  al>ound  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Milesian 
colony. 

It  chanced,  as  is  now  well  known,  that,  in  the  fortunes 
of  w;ir,  the  town  of  Kertch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-French  invaders ;  and  some  few  of  its  ancient 
treasures  were  preserved  and  tnmsmitted  to  the  British 
Museum.  By  far  the  gi-eater  portion  of  the  Museum 
collections,  however,  were  barbarously  spoiled  by  the 
rude  soldiery ;  and  among  the  rest  doubtless  perished 
the  little-heeded  relic  of  the  Macrocephali  of  the  Crimea, 
first  described  by  Hippocrates,  five  centuries  before  our 
era.  Blumenbach  has  figured  in  his  first  Decade,  an 
imperfect  compressed  skull,  received  by  him  from  Russia, 
which  he  designates  as  that  of  an  Asiatic  Macroccphalus ; 
and  in  1843,  Rathke  communicated  to  Midler's  j^rcAir 
far  Anatomie,  the  figure  of  another  artificially  com- 
pressed skull,  also  very  imperfect,  but  specially  marked 
by  the  same  depression  of  the  fitmtiU  bone.  This  ex- 
ttmplc  is  described  us  procured  from  an  ancient  liurial- 
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the  allusions  of  classical  writers  confirm  the  probability, 
that  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  till  long  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  unknown  regions  eastward  of  the 
Euxine  Sea  were  occupied  by  nations  among  whom 
the  practice  of  artificial  compression  of  the  skull  pre- 
vailed to  a  remarkable  extent ;  though  modified  in  part, 
probably,  by  the  difiering  cranial  proportions  natural  to 
certain  tribes  around  Mount  Caucasus,  and  also  by  the 
influence  of  taste  and  fashion  on  the  strange  hereditary 
custom.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  is  quoted  by  Retzius,  as 
speaking  in  his  Geographica  of  macrocephalic  Scythians 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis,  the  modem  Mingrelia, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  Macrocephali 
of  Pliny  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Ceresus  in  Natolia,  and 
those  of  Pomponius  Mela  on  the  Bosporus ;  but  from 
Strabo  we  learn  of  them  in  diverse  localities  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  His  references,  accordingly,  greatly 
extend  the  area  of  this  singular  custom,  and  point  to  it 
as  an  ancient  practice  common  among  the  migratory 
tribes  of  western  Asia.  He  refers  to  a  people  in  the 
region  about  Mount  Caucasus  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  well  as  to  another  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  at  the 
river  Taler,  both  of  whom  modified  the  natural  form  of 
the  head. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  barbarous  practice  is  neither 
of  modem  origin  nor  peculiar  to  the  New  World ;  and 
since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject  in  recent 
years,  various  examples  of  compressed  and  distorted 
crania  have  been  discovered  in  ancient  European  ceme- 
teries, amply  confirming  the  notices  of  the  Macrocephali 
in  the  pages  of  classical  writers.  Captain  Jesse,  in  his 
Notes  of  a  Half-Pay  Officer,  describes  in  his  travels  in 
Circassia  and  the  Crimea  an  ancient  example  of  an  arti- 
ficitdly  compressed  cranium  which  he  saw  in  the  Museum 
at  Kertch.     This  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Don  ;  anil  he  remark8  in  rt»ference 
to  it :  •*  According  to  the  opinions  of  HipixKrates,  Pom- 
{M>niu8  Mela,  Pliny,  and  others,  the  Macrocophali  appear 
to  have  inhiibite<l  that  part  of  the  shon^s  of  the  Euxinc, 
between  the  Phasis  tuid  Trapesus, — the  modem  Trebi- 
aaide."*  The  Russian  occupation  of  the  CVimca  dates 
only  from  a  late  }x»riod  in  the  eighteenth  centur}%  but 
since  then  an  intelligent  attention  has  l)een  paid  to  the 
traces  of  it«  ancient  occupants.  Some  of  the?  finest  works 
of  art  RH'overed  on  the  8it4\s  of  Helh»nic  coloniziition  have 
l)een  tnmsported  to  St.  Peters! mrg,  but  others  are  pre 
8i*r\*ed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  loialitieH  wherc  they  have 
l>een  found  ;  and  for  this  pur|Mise  a  nuisi'um  was  estab- 
lislied  at  the  town  of  Kertch,  in  which  were  pre8er\'ed 
many  historical  anticiuities  of  the  Crimean  liosporus  ; 
and  e8jH*cially  sepulchral  rt*lics  recovered  from  the  tu- 
muli which  abound  on  the  site*  of  the  ancient  Milesian 
coh)ny. 

It  chanc(Ml,  as  is  now  well  known,  that,  in  the  fortunes 
of  war,  the  town  of  K*»rtch  fell  into  tin*  hands  of  the 
Anglo-French  invadeix  ;  and  soni<*  few  of  its  ancient 
treasures  were  pnscrvrd  and  transmitted  to  the  British 
Museum.  Hy  far  the  ^^reater  portion  of  the  Musium 
collections,  however,  wen»  barbarously  K|H>iled  by  the 
rude  soKlier)' ;  and  among  the  rest  doubtless  jH*rished 
the  little-heeded  relic  of  the  Macrocej^ludi  of  the  Crimea, 
first  desiTilKMl  by  Hij>jMM-nit<»s,  five  centuries  Inrfore  our 
era.  Hlumenl>ach  has  figured  in  his  first  IX*ca<lc,  an 
imjM-rfect  compress4'd  skull,  re«eived  by  him  fnmi  Russia, 
which  he  designates  as  that  of  an  Asiatic  Macro<'eplmlu8  ; 
and  in  1843,  liiithke  communicated  to  MUllers  i^rr/iiV 
fiir  Anntomie,  the  figun*  of  another  artificiiUly  c^ora 
presse<l  skull,  als4)  very  imj)erfi*ct,  but  specially  markcnl 
l>y  the  siime  depn^ssinn  <>f  tli«»  fn»ntal  iMine.  This  ex- 
ample is  descrilHMl  as  pDHiiivtl  fp»m  an  ancient  burial- 
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place  near  Keitcli  in  the  Crimea ;  and  no  doubt  other 
illustrations  of  the  peculiar  physical  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  Macrocephali  of  the  Bosporus  will  reward  future 
explorers,  when  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  such 
researches,  or  even  in  ordinary  agricultural  labours  on  the 
site,  is  specially  directed  to  the  interest  now  attaching 
to  them. 

More  recent  discoveries  of  artificially  compressed 
crania  have  chiefly  been  made  on  European  sites,  though 
generally  under  circumstances  which  tend  to  justify  their 
reference  to  Asiatic  tril^es.  One  of  the  first  examples 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  observers,  sub- 
sequent to  the  publication  of  Blumenbach's  somewhat 
imperfect  engraving,  was  a  skull  found,  in  the  year  1820, 
at  Fuersbrunn,  near  Grafencgg,  in  Austria.  Count  Au- 
gust von  Breuner,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  acquired 
possession  of  the  interesting  relic,  and  at  once  assigned 
it  to  the  Avaiian  Huns,  who  occupied  that  region  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  until  the  eighth  century.  Of 
this  artificially  compressed  Avar  skull,  Professor  Betzius 
gave  a  description  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  in  1844,  which  has  since 
been  transferred  to  various  scientific  journals.  In  this 
he  shows  that  the  skull,  which  had  been  regarded  as  re- 
markable for  its  great  elongation,  is  in  reality  a  true 
brachycephalic  skull,  such  as  the  Mongol  afiinities  of  the 
Aval's  would  suggest,  but  that  by  artificial  compression 
it  had  been  elongated  vertically,  or  rather  obliquely. 
At  tliis  stage  of  the  inquiry,  however,  attention  was 
diverted  from  the  true  elements  of  interest  pertaining  to 
the  inquiry,  by  Dr.  Tschudi  communicating  to  Muller's 
Archiv  fur  Anatmnie  a  memoir,  in  which  he  instituted 
a  careful  comparison  between  the  Grafenegg  skull  and 
the  artificially  compressed  crania  of  ancient  Peruvian 
cemeteries,  from  whence  be  deduced  the  conclusion  that 
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the  Bcieiititic  mi^ii  of  EurojHi  had  InniU  deceived  in 
:i8crihing  to  an  Avar  or  other  Asiatic  or  Eun)i)caii 
Wiunre,  a  skull  which  must  have  U^en  originally  derivctl 
fn)m  Peru.  In  confirmation  of  this  the  Peruvian  tra- 
veller reminds  them  that  widely  as  Austria  and  Peru 
are  severed,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  EniiK^ror 
Charles  v.  embraced  l)oth  within  his  wide  dominion  ;  and 
he  acconlingly  conceives  it  no  iniprobahle  conjecture  that 
the  compressed  skull  was  l»n>ujrht  at  that  jH'ricHl,  as  an 
object  of  curiosity,  from  America,  and  l>eing  afterwards 
thrown  aside,  it  was  mistakenly  assumed  to  jH»rtain  t4> 
native  sepulture,  when  n»covert»d  at  Grafenegg  in  1820. 

The  ti*stini<my  thus  undesignedly  rentlered  to  the  re 
markable  corresjiondence  U'twecn  the  artificially  formed 
crania  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  is  full  of  interest 
for  us  now  that  further  discoveries  have  placed  In^yond 
doubt  the  genuine  native  origin  of  the  Gnifenegg 
craniuuL  It  is  preser\ed  in  the  ImjHTial  AnatiimiciU 
Mus<*um  at  Vienna,  along  with  another  <)f  precisely  the 
simie  chanieter  subs«Mjuently  dug  up  at  At/gerrsdorf,  in 
th«»  immediate  virinitv  of  Vienna.  Others  have  l>een 
loun<l  at  the  vill.ige  of  St.  Itoniain.  in  Savoy,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Doubs,  near  .Mandeus«» ;  and  Dr.  Fitzinger 
itsserts  that  a  elos**  reseinblanre  is  tnut'able  U^tween 
the»?  and  tlu*  Crimean  inamK'ephali**  cninia  des<:'riU»4l 
l»v  R;ithke  and  Mevcr.  Tliev  an*  furtluT  illustrat^^tl  liv 
evidence  of  a  curious  and  inde|Mii«lent  character. 

I)r.  Fitzinger,  who  ha**  publisln  d  his  views  on  this 
subj«i-t,  in  the  Tninsirtions  <»f  tli«*  lm|K*rial  .\eadt*my  of 
Vienna,  has  placed  In^vond  all  douiit  the  authenticitv  of 
the  discoveries  i»f  macnwcphalic  skulls  in  Austria,  in 
genuine  si*pulehral  dejM»sit.»<,  one  of  whirh  was  dug  up  in 
the  pre."*«»n<v  of  I)r.  .Miilhr,  the  resilient  physician  of 
.\tzg«'rrs4|orf.  He  has  in\ instigated  the  whole  subject 
uith   minute    nsean-li   and    act  unite    •M*h(»lan^liip ;    and 
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after  tracing  ancient  Macrocephali,  by  means  of  the 
allusions  of  classic  writers,  to  the  Sc3rthian  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Moetian  moor,  to  the  Caucasus^  and  the 
further  regions  extending  towards  the  Caspian  Sea^  and 
to  their  various  sites  around  the  Euxine^  and  on  the  Bos- 
porus, he  mentions  an  interesting  independent  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject.  An  ancient  medal  struck,  apparently 
to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Aquileia, 
by  Attila  the  Hun,  in  452,  came  imder  his  notice.  On 
one  side  is  represented  the  ruined  city,  and  on  the  other 
the  bust  of  the  Hunnish  leader  in  profile,  with  the  same 
form  of  head  as  that  shown  in  the  supposed  Avar  skulls. 
Professor  Retzius  sul^sequently  confirmed  this  opinion 
from  an  examination  of  the  same  medal  in  gold,  in  the 
Royal  Cabinet  at  Stockholm.  Attention  having  now 
been  called  to  the  subject,  confirmatory  illustrations 
multiply.  M.  F.  Troyon,  of  Bel-Air,  near  Lausanne, 
who  has  carried  on  an  elaborate  series  of  explorations  in 
the  ancient  cemeteries  of  that  locality,  has  recovered 
what  we  may  style  a  Hun  or  Avar  skull,  precisely  cor- 
responding to  those  found  in  Austria,  from  a  tomb  of 
considerable  depth ;  and  has  noted  the  discovery  of 
several  others  at  the  village  of  St.  Eomain,  in  Savoy, 
though  they  were  so  fragile  that  they  fell  in  pieces  soon 
after  their  exposure  to  the  air.  One  of  the  same  class, 
however,  recovered  in  an  imperfect  condition  has  been 
preserved  sufficiently  to  exhibit  the  calvarium  in  profile 
with  the  singular  vertical  elongation  which  appears  to 
have  constituted  the  ideal  type  of  masculine  beauty 
among  the  Asiatic  followers  of  Attila,  as  among  the 
Natchez,  the  Peruvians,  and  other  tribes  and  nations  of 
the  New  World.  It  was  found  by  M.  Hippolyte  Gosse, 
at  Villy,  near  Reignier,  in  Savoy,  and  has  been  engraved 
l)y  Professor  Retzius,  from  a  drawing  furnished  to  him 
by  the  discoverer. 
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Tlie  hidecnirt  as|)ect  a«<;rilH.Ml  l>y  ancient  rlininirlern  ta 
the  Hunninh  4nva4k»r8  no  doubt  dcriviMl  it8  just ifuat ion, 
in  jKirt  at  least,  from  the  strange  distortions  whieh  rua- 
toni  thus  assigned  with  the  Kinie  ini{K*rative  obligation 
of  fiLshion  whieh  still  peqM»tuat4*8  the  deformity  of  the 
Mongol  Chinese,  in  their  liarbanms  efforts  at  the  attain- 
ment of  other  preserilK^l  projMirtions  of  an  ideal  female 
gniee.  Thierry,  in  his  Aitlla,  nfers  to  the  artifieial 
means  used  by  the  Iluns  for  giving  Mongi»lian  physio- 
gnomy to  their  ehildn»n.  The  followers  of  Attihi  were  a 
miseeUaneous  honle,  de|K»ndent  for  their  sucet»ss  on  the 
influene<^  of  his  jK»rs<mal  ehanietcT.  The  tnie  wandering 
honh*s  of  S<Tthian  nomades,  who  eonstitutcnl  the  Cliunni, 
were  of  Tgrian  nue,  and  kintlretl  to  the  Hungarians 
fnmi  Mount  Ural ;  l»ut  thr  Huns  j»art<Mik  more  of  the 
Kalmuk  IjKhhI,  while  the  Magyars  appear  to  have  inter- 
minglcNl  that  of  the  true  Turk,  against  wIhkso  Euro]H*an 
aggressions  they  ultimately  pn^scntril  so  imiH^netndile  a 
bulwark.  Attihi,  however,  was  in  reality  as  mu<h  a 
leader  of  Goths  as  Huns;  though  the  l»lark  Huns  from 
the  linear)'  Siln'rian  step|M's  ronstitutrd  the  aristtM  rary  of 
his  wild  followei-s,  whos4-  Mong«»lian  physiognomy  fonnetl 
the  ideal  o{  ethnie  beauty,  at  whirh  the  (lothie  mother 
aimed,  by  bandaging  the  nose,  e(»nipressing  the  eheek- 
Inmes,  and  giving  an  artitiejal  form  to  the  eninium  of  her 
infant.  The  ravagi*s  <»f  sueh  a  furious  hnnh*  i»f  nomadie 
invaders  spread  univc»rsal  terror  thnuighout  the  ener- 
vated an«l  tottering  U«»nian  enipin*,  and  fear  added  fresh 
hom»rs  to  tlie  wihl  vis;i<ri»s  of  the  Hunnish  tlevastators. 
"  Briefly  and  dolefully,"  says  Palgrave,  "do  the  ehnmi 
clers  of  Fnine«%  (Sennanv,  and  Italv  dt^siTiU*  and  lament 
the  vast  fury  of  the  Hungarian  niva«;es.  Tradition  and 
po4*tr}'  impart  life  and  eolour  to  these  meagre  nan*2itives. 
The  (iennan  iNKjr  still  {ioints  at  the  haunte<l  eaini  as 
i^overing  tin*  unt*;isy  IhmI  «>r  tin*  tn»ublnl  gnivi*  of  the 
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restless  Huns,  whose  swords  are  heard  to  clash  beneath 
the  soil.  Throughout  fair  France  the  grinning,  boar- 
tusked,  ensanguined,  child-devouring  ogres  appalled  the 
doubtingly  incredulous  delighted  tremblers  round  the 
blazing  heartL"  They  are  indeed 'described  by  the  ter- 
rified survivors  of  their  desolating  inroads  as  the  most 
hideous  race  of  monsters  the  world  ever  saw ;  and  the 
old  monk  Jomandes  says  that  their  horrible  bestial  de- 
formity gained  for  them  more  battles  than  their  arms. 
After  the  discomfited  Huns  retreated  under  Imac,  the 
youngest  son  of  Attila,  to  the  Volga^  and  conquered 
nearly  the  whole  Tauric  Chersonese,  they  were  subdued 
in  their  turn  by  the  Avars  under  Zaber-Chan,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  thereafter  they  are 
called  indiscriminately  Avars  or  Huns  by  all  the  Euro- 
pean chroniclers  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Thus 
intermingled,  they  constituted  once  more  a  powerful 
aggressive  nation,  who  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  kept  Europe  in  continual  dread.  Their  mili- 
tary capital  was  in  Pannonia ;  but  they  extended  their 
ravages  wherever  the  spoils  of  more  civilized  nations 
tempted  their  cupidity,  and  doubtless  the  bones  of  many 
a  fierce  Avar  lie  mouldering  in  the  soil  that  once  trem- 
bled under  their  savage  tread.  Their  name  became  a 
synonym  for  inhuman  monster,  under  its  various  forms  of 
German  Hune,  Russian  Ohn,  French  Bulgar  or  Baugre, 
and  English  Ogre,  Such  w^ere  the  people  whose  macro- 
cephalic,  or  rather  obliquely  depressed  skulls,  are  believed 
to  have  been  recovered  in  recent  years,  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  presenting 
strange  abnormal  proportions,  so  singularly  correspond- 
ing  to  those  of  the  New  World,  that  the  experienced 
traveller  and  physician.  Dr.  Tschudi,  has  claimed  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  them  as  no  true  Euro- 
jH\ui  divscovery,  but  a  lost  relic  from  some  ancient  Peru- 
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vian  tomb.  Not  to  EuroiK.%  however,  ilo  they  tvally 
U'loiig,  but  Heeiningly  to  the  noniiule  Mongols  and 
L'grianB  of  the  great  Rtepjjcs  of  Northern  Asia,  in  the 
vattt  wililn  of  which  we  K>8i*  them  ixs  they  spread  away 
e;wtwanl  towards  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  the  Aleutian  Ishuids, 
and  lk*liring  Straits. 

A  eurious  and  unex{>ectc<l  eonfimiation  of  the  Asiatic: 
source  of  the  compn^sscHl  cninia  of  Europe  is  funiislunl  by 
a  discover}'  nuwle  at  Jerusidem  in  185r>,  by  Mr.  J.  Judson 
Ifcinbiv,  an  Am(iri<*an  traveller.  The  circum8tane(*s  are 
sufficiently  reniarkai>le  to  merit  detail.  Mr.  lijirclay 
luiving  recreived  information  of  an  extensive  cave  near 
the  Damascus  (Jate,  entin*ly  unknown  to  Franks,  he 
resolved  to  explore  it  in  conjunction  with  his  father  and 
brother.  The  requisite'  jKfnnission  was  obtaininl  without 
difficulty  from  the  Nazir  ElVendi,  and  they  rej>adred  to 
the  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  is  situat^^l  dire<*tly  Udow 
the  city  wall  and  the  houses  on  IV^zetha.  Through  a 
narrow,  sc*r|K'ntine  pjissajje  whi<h  tniverses  it,  they  giiined 
an  entmnce  into  the  cavern,  the  roof  of  which  Is  sup- 
portccl  by  numerous  re<j[ular  pillars  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
lime8tone  nn-k.  Many  crosses  on  the  wall  indicated  that 
the  devout  pilj^rim  or  cnisiider  had  U^en  then* ;  and  a 
few  Arabic!  and  llel»rew  ins*  riptions,  too  much  effaccHl 
t4)  bedeciphen'il,  jiroviMl  that  thf  plare  was  not  unknown 
t4>  the  Jew  and  the  Sara««*n.  Alniut  one  hundnnl  feet 
from  the  cntrainr  a  «l«e|)  and  pn^-ipit4»us  pit  was  dis- 
coven*d  containing  a  human  skclet4»n.  The  Ixuifs  wc»re 
of  unwnially  lar«^c  pn»j>ortions  and  fravc*  evi«lenc*c*  from 
their  decaynl  stat**,  of  having  long  n^mainctl  in  their 
Atmnge  S4pulchn*.  lUit  th«*  skull,  though  im|H'rfc»ct,  was 
in  g<HMl  pn»M»n'ation,  ami  this  the*  explon^rs  bnnight 
to  Anierirji,  and  pn'scntcMl  to  the  Acach^my  of  Natuml 
Sciences  of  l*hiladc*lphia,  wh^re  it  attnu'tiMl  the  attention 
of  I)r.  J.   Aitk«-n   .M^-igs,  and   was  macb*  the  subjivt  of 
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an  elaborate  communication,  printed  in  the  Academy's 
Transactions.^ 

Placed  in  the  same  cabinet  with  the  American  crania 
collected  by  Dr.  Morton,  this  skuU,  recovered  from  be- 
neath the  rocky  foundations  of  Jerusalem,  presents  some 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  artificially 
modified  crania  of  the  New  World.  Seen  by  Dr.  Morton, 
without  any  clue  to  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery, 
it  would  have  been  pronounced,  in  all  probability,  a 
Natchez  skull ;  shown  to  Dr.  Tschudi,  even  in  a  Euro- 
pean collection,  it  would  be  assigned  unhesitatingly  as 
the  spoil  of  a  Peruvian  grave  ;  but  the  widely-extended 
empire  of  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  fails 
to  accoimt  for  the  discovery  of  such  a  skull,  with  all  the 
remains  of  the  skeleton,  in  an  ancient  quarry-cavern  of 
Jerusalem.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  that  the 
occipital  bone  rises  vertically  from  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum  to  meet  the  parietal  bones, 
which  bend  abruptly  downward  between  their  lateral 
protuberances.  After  minutely  describing  the  appear- 
ance which  the  several  bones  present.  Dr.  Meigs  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  the  head  has  been  artificially 
deformed  by  pressure  applied  to  the  occipital  region 
during  early  youth  ;  and  thus  recognises  in  it  an  indis- 
putable proof  of  the  practice  in  ancient  Asia  of  the  same 
custom  of  distorting  the  human  head  which  was  long 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  America. 

The  arguments  by  which  he  aims  at  assigning  to  this 
skull  its  true  ethnical  relations  rest  on  less  certain  foun- 
dations. After  marshalling  all  the  probable  claimants, 
and  assigning  reasons  for  rejecting  each.  Dr.  Meigs  show^s 

*  "Description  of  a  Deforme<i  Fragmentary  Skull  found  in  an  ancient 
quarry-cave  at  Jerusalem  ;  with  an  attempt  to  determine,  by  its  configuration  • 
alone,  the  ethnical  tyjie  to  which  it  belongs."     By  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  M.D. 
1859. 
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that  it  unites  Rome  of  the  raont  characteristic  elements 
of  the  Mongoliiui  and  tlie  Slavonian  hwul,  while  (lifTering 
in  some  respi'cts  from  l)Oth  ;  and  he  finally  concludes 
that  it  may  be  refem^d — not  an  a  positive  and  indis- 
putable conclusion,  but  as  an  a[)proximation  to  the  truth, 

-to  the  {)eople  and  the  region  about  Lake  Baikal 
TImmgh  the  Slaves  and  IJurat^  of  that  n*gion  the 
short -headetl  races  of  Etistem  Euroi>e  graduate  appa- 
n»ntly  into  the  Kalmucks  and  Mongols  pro|)er  of  Asia ; 
and  hen»  prolwibly  is  a  remarkalile  example  of  an  arti- 
firiidly  mtKliiied  cranium  of  tbit  transit  ioiud  people  of 
Lake  lifiikal.  If  these  deductions  are  hereafter  con- 
firmed, we  are  thus  guide<l  by  a  process  of  purely 
scientific  induction  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  by 
Hip|Kx*rates,  Stralxi,  Pliny,  or  Mela,  to  the  Asiatic  Ma- 
croiephali  ;  and  recover  tnic(»s  of  the  stnmge  practice 
t>f  tlu'  American  Flathcads  fiir  to  the  north-e^ist  of  the 
Altai  chain,  in  the  valleys  tluit  skirt  the  Yablonoi  moun- 
tains, as  they  trend  eastwanl  towards  the  Okhotsk  Sea. 
Theri*  it  Is  in  the  vast  unknown  rt»gions  of  Asiatic 
Russisi,  that  wt?  may  hojH?  to  recover  evidence  which 
shidl  confirm  the  Asiatic  ri-lations  of  the  Ameriam  race. 

But  as  attention  is  din^cted  to  the  proofs  of  artificial 
mollifications  of  tht*  form  of  the  human  heail  practised 
by  diverse  trilKJs  and  nations  of  the  Old  Worhl,  new  and 
uncx[>ected  disclosun»s  tend  still  further  to  enlarge  the 
are.is  of  such  o|H»nitious.  Dr.  Foville,  a  distinguished 
Frcn<'h  physician,  at  the  head  of  the  iVsylum  for  the 
Insiine  in  th«*  dc[wu1mcnt  Seinc-Infericure  and  Cliarenton, 
has  brought  t4>  light  the  ninarkable  fact  that  the  prac 
tice  of  distorting  the  skull  in  infancy  still  prevails  in 
France,  by  means  of  a  |>eculiar  head-dress  and  liandages; 
and  in  his  hu^ge  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous 
System,  he  has  engravcil  examples  of  such  compressed 
h«-a4ls,  one  <»f  which  might  lie  mist4iken  for  a  Peruvian 
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sepulchral  relic.  The  practice  is  probably  one  inherited 
from  times  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  found  chiefly 
to  characterize  certain  districts.  Normandy,  Gascony, 
Limousin,  and  Brittany  are  specially  noted  for  its  pre- 
valence,  with  some  local  variations  as  to  its  method  and 
results.  Like  other  ancient  customs,  it  is  probably  pur- 
sued with  the  unreasoning  adherence  to  time-immemorial 
usage  by  which  many  equally  useless  practices  have  been 
perpetuated,  and  with  no  definite  aim  at  changing  the 
form  of  the  head. 

In  a  section  devoted  to  Distortions  of  the  Skull,  in  the 
Crania  Britannica,  two  remarkable  examples  are  en- 
graved, derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  and  others 
are  referred  to,  found  in  British  barrows  ;  but  those,  Dr. 
Thurnam  and  Mr.  Davis  concur  in  ascribing  to  causes 
operating  subsequently  to  interment  The  influence  to 
which  such  posthumous  change  of  cranial  form  is  chiefly 
ascribed,  is  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  earth  upon 
the  skulls  of  bodies  interred  in  barrows,  unprotected  by 
coflSns,  and  exposed  to  an  unusual  amount  of  moisture. 

The  geologist  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  occur- 
rence of  skulls  distorted,  or  completely  flattened,  and 
even  with  soUd  bones,  and  with  shells,  which  have 
undergone  remarkable  transformations,  by  compression 
or  distension  operating  on  their  rocky  matrix  before  it 
assumed  its  final  consolidation.  In  some  of  those  cases^ 
however,  the  palaeontologist  looks  in  reality  only  on  the 
cast  of  the  ancient  bone  or  shell,  compressed  along  with 
its  once  plastic  matrix,  probably  at  a  date  long  subse- 
quent to  its  original  deposition.  But  the  distortion  by 
which  the  human  skulls  referred  to  have  acquired  their 
abnormal  shape,  must  have  taken  place  while  the  animal 
matter  still  remained  in  sufiicient  abundance  to  preserve 
the  original  flexibility  of  the  bones.  In  an  interesting 
paper  "  On  Aboriginal  Antiquities  recently  discovered  in 
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the  iHland  of  Montreal,"  communicat<Ml  by  Dr.  DawBon 
to  the  Canadian  NaUiraliM^  he  haa  given  a  dencription 
(if  (»ne  female  and  two  male  bIcuIK  found,  along  mth 
many  other  human  l)onea,  at  the  ba8c  of  the  Montreal 
mountain,  on  a  site  which  he  identifies  with  much  pro- 
hahility  as  that  of  the  ancient  Hoirhelaga,  an  Indian 
village  visite<l  by  Cartier  in  1535.  Since  the  publication 
of  thiit  |)aiK?r,  I  have  examined  two  other  skulls  re- 
covered from  the  siime  cemetery,  l>oth  of  which  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  M*Gill  College,  Montreal.  They  are 
those  of  a  man  and  woman,  whose  remains  were  found 
together,  as  they  had  l>een  buried,  in  the  sitting  or 
crouching  position  common  in  Indian  si^^pulture,  in  the 
fine  sand  which  overlies  the  (»lav  on  the  site  referred  to, 
in  a  IkiI  var}'ing  from  alxmt  two  to  six  feet  in  depth. 
The  female  skull  has  the  supeniliary  ridge  very  promi- 
nent, with  a  gnH>Vi»  al>ove  it,  while  a  prolongation  of  the 
occiput,  frequently  seen  in  the  fenude  cranium,  gives 
a  {KH-uliarly  marki^i  priHlomimmce  to  the  longitudinal 
diameter.  Fn>m  this  the  male  skull  e.s8i»ntially  ditfera. 
It  is  that  of  a  man  aUmt  forty  years  of  age,  approxi- 
mating  to  the  ctmimon  proinirtions  of  the  Algonquin 
cranium,  but  presenting  unmistakable  indications  of 
liaviug  undergont*  altenition  in  sha{M;  subsei)Uent  to 
interment.  It  is  marketl  by  gn*at  but  uuefjual  depres- 
sion of  the  frontal  Inine,  with  considendile  lateral  diii- 
tortion,  accompanie<l  with  bulging  out  on  the  right  side, 
ami  an  abnonmd  contigunition  of  the  (Kciput,  suggestive 
at  first  sight  of  the  efiects  of  the  familiar  native  pnwi'sses 
of  artificial  malformation  during  infan<*y.  Such  an  idea, 
however,  disa[)iH*ars  on  minute  ins)HH*tion,  and  it  seems 
imp<»sHible  to  doubt  that,  in  this  Indian  skull,  we  liave  a 
verj-  striking  example  t)f  {>08thumous  distctrtion.  The 
right  side  of  the  forehead  is  di-pn»ss4Hl,  and  n^ctnles  so  fiir 
behind  the  left,  that  the  right  external  angidar  procesn 
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of  the  frontal  boue  is  nearly  an  incli  behind  that  of  the 
left  side.  The  skuE  recxides  proportionally  on  the  sajne 
side  throughout,  with  considerable  lateral  development 
at  the  parietal  protuberance,  and  a  projection  behind  on 
the  right  side  of  the  occiput ;  which  is  further  marked 
by  the  occurrence  of  an  irregular  group  of  wormian 
bonea  The  right  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones 
have  become  detached  from  the  calvarimn,  but  the  nasal 
bones,  and  part  of  the  left  maxillary,  sriU  adhere  to  it, 
exhibiting  in  the  former  the  evidence  of  the  well- 
developed  and  prominent  nose,  characteristic  of  Indian 
physiognomy.   The  bones  of  the  calvarium  have  retained 


their  coherence,  notwithstanding  the  great  distortion 
which  has  taken  place,  although  the  sutures  remain 
entirely  unosaified,  and  must  have  given  way  under  any 
unequal  pressure.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  are  in 
the  left  temporal  bone,  which  is  so  far  displaced  as  to 
detach  the  upper  edge  of  the  squamous  suture,  and  in 
the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  part  of  which 
is  wanting.  On  examining  the  base  of  this  skuU,  liie 
posthumous  origin  of  its  distortion  is  most  readily  per- 
ceived ;  and  this  is  proved  beyond  doubt  on  replacing 
the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  in  apposition  with  the 
glenoid  cavities,  when  it  is  seen  that  instead  of  the  first 
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ttM'th  raectin^  the  eom*8|)on<ling  ones  of  the  up|H?r  jaw, 
the  lower  front  ri^ht  aii<l  left  iiieinorH  both  iiupinge  on 
the  firHt  right  ciuiine  tooth  of  the  upiKT  maxillary,  an<l  the 
n.*niaining  teeth  an?  thereby  so  plaeiHl  aM  to  preclu<le  the 
[N)8sibility  of  thi*ir  Ufle  in  maHtieation,  had  Hueh  been 
the  relative  j>o«ition  of  the  jaw«  during  life.  The  same 
tlistortion  whieh  has  thus  displaced  the  glenoid  eavitiea, 
luw  produeeil  a  eorre«iH)nding  changi*  on  the  {K^ition  of 
th(^  mastoid  proct*88es,  whieh  are  twisted  obliquely,  so 
that  the  left  one  is  more  than  an  inch  in  advance  of 
the  right. 

The  ein!um8tane«?s  un<ler  which  the  Hochelaga  skull 
was  found,  tend  to  thniw  some  light  on  the  prol)able 
eaus<»8  whi<*h  may  effect  such  ])Osthunious  malformation. 
It  was  covere<l  bv  little  more  than  two  fwt  of  soil,  the 
pressure  of  whi<*h  wjis  in  itsi4f  insutHcieut  to  hiive  occa- 
Hi«»n<»d  the  change  of  fonn.  The  internal  cavity,  more- 
t)V«T,  was  entirely  tilK^l  with  the  Siune  fine  sand  in  which 
the  skull  WiLs  imlH^ddiMl.  If,  thert»f«»re,  we  conceive  of 
the  Inxly  lying  int<»rre<l  under  this  slight  covering  of  soil 
until  all  the  tissues  and  tiie  brain  had  disap{H.*ared,  and 
the  intiltnitic»n  of  tlu*  finr  sand  had  tilled  the  hollow 
bniin  <*a.scr ;  an<l  then,  while  tln»  Umes  wen»  still  n'plete 
with  animal  matter,  and  S4>ftened  by  luring  iml)e<lded  in 
moist  siind,  ami  tille<l  with  the  siime,  if  some  ecmsiderable 
additional  pn-ssure,  su<h  as  the  ere<*tion  of  a  heavy  stnic- 
tun*,  or  the  sudden  aecumuhition  of  any  weighty  maaa, 
t<M>k  place  over  the  grave,  the  internal  »md  would  pre- 
sent sutticii*nt  rrsistanee  to  \\w  su]MTin<*umU'nt  weight, 
applied  with  nearly  e<|ual  pressure  on  all  sides,  to  prevent 
the  enishing  of  the  skull,  or  the  displacement  of  the 
Imuh^s,  while  they  would  n*ailily  yiehl  eonf(»nnably  to  the 
gi'nend  cimipression  of  the  nuiss.  The  skull  wtmhl  thus 
be  subjectitl  Xi\  a  pro<!efts  eK>s<»ly  anah^ous  to  that  by 
which  the  abnonnal  developments  of  the  Flathe^ul  crania 
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are  eflFected  during  infancy,  accompanied  by  great  rela- 
tive displacement  of  the  cerebral  mass,  but  by  little  or 
no  diminution  of  the  internal  capacity. 

In  the  remarkable  example  in  Dr.  Thumam's  collec- 
tion, of  a  distorted  Anglo-Saxon  skull,  from  Stone,  in 
Buckinghamshire,^  there  are  indications,  especially  in  the 
detached  and  gaping  sutures  on  the  base,  that  it  has  been 
subjected  to  an  extraordinary  amount  of  oblique  post- 
humous compression.  Among  primitive  nations,  the 
dead  are  almost  invariably  committed  to  the  earth  en- 
tirely unprotected  by  any  covering  of  stone  or  wood ; 
and  the  more  recent  practice  of  inhumation  in  a  coffin 
of  wood  subject  to  rapid  decay,  presents  a  protecting 
medium  of  little  more  avail  against  the  distorting  com- 
pression of  the  moist  soil ;  yet  of  the  many  crania  that 
I  have  examined,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
the  traces  of  distortion  have  been  in  no  degree  more 
noticeable  than  a  close  observer  will  perceive  to  be  com- 
mon on  the  living  head,  when  his  attention  is  directed 
to  its  prevalence  within  certain  limitations ;  while  my 
opportunities  of  observation  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy 
me  that  crania  recovered  from  British  stone  cists,  entirely 
protected  from  any  contact  with  the  soil,  frequently  ex- 
hibit considerable  irregularity  of  form,  arising  from  acci- 
dental deformation  during  life,  of  which  corresponding 
modem  examples  are  less  rare  than  is  supposed.  The 
normal  skull  may  be  assumed  to  present  a  perfect  corre- 
spondence on  its  two  sides,  but  very  few  examples  fully 
realize  the  requirements  of  such  a  standard.  Not  only 
is  inequaUty  in  the  two  sides  of  frequent  occurrence, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  deformity  exhibited  in  the 
skull  from  Stone,  in  Buckinghamshire,  or  that  of  the 
Indian  cemetery  of  Hochelaga ;  but  a  perfectiy  symmet- 
rical skull  -is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.     The 

*  Crania  Britannkay  chap.  iv.  p.  38. 
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])laHtic  charnrter  of  the  boues  of  the  heoil  during  infaucy, 
which  8o  readily  admits  of  puqH)rtcd  deviation  from  its 
natural  fonn,  also  ren<l(*rH  it  liable  to  many  undesigned 
chancres  ;  nor  hius  this  l)een  overlooked  by  Morton  and 
other  American  eranioscopists,  who  cou(*ur  in  assigning 
the  predominant  vertiad  occiput  to  the  form  of  the 
Indiim  cnuUe  acting  u{)on  a  naturally  brachy cephalic 
head.  Dr.  Morton  rt*marks  of  tlie  Peruvian  skulU  ex- 
amineil  by  him,  *'  These  heads  are  remarkable  u<it  only 
for  tlu*ir  smallness,  but  also  for  their  irregularity,  for,  in 
the  whole  series  in  my  possessii)n,  there  is  but  one  that 
can  Im»,  cidled  symmetrical.  This  im»gularity  chiefly  con- 
sists in  the  gn»ater  projection  of  the  occiput  to  one  side 
than  the  other,  showing,  in  some  instamres,  a  suq)rising 
degn^  of  deformity.  As  this  condition  is  as  often 
oliserved  on  one  si<le  as  the  other,  it  is  not  to  Ik*  attri- 
bute<l  to  the  intentional  application  of  mechanical  force  ; 
on  the  coutniry,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  common  to  the 
whole  American  race,  and  is  sometimes  no  doubt  in- 
creaseil  by  the  manner  in  which  the  child  is  placed  in 
the  cradle.  I  am  in  f:u*t  (ronvinccil,  tluit  among  the  col- 
lection of  Peruvian  skulls  allude<l  to,  there  is  not  one 
that  luis  l>cen  <lesignedly  mtmhle^l  by  art."' 

Without  con(*urring  in  the  latter  untenable  opinion, 
my  att4*ntion  has  l>een  reiH^ateilly  drawn  to  examples  of 
unsymmetrical  heads,  the  forms  of  which  must  Ik.*  ascribed 
t4)  the  o|M*nition  of  external  causes  undesigne<lly  modi- 
fying them  <luring  infan«  y.  Here,  for  example,  are  notes 
taken  from  |K.*rsonal  otimTvation  :--  An  Englishwoman: 
head  mark<Hlly  unsymnu*tri<*al.  This  she  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  tluit  her  mtither  w:is  c»nly  able  to  suckle  at 
one  breast.  All  her  brothers  ami  sisters,  six  in  numb(*r, 
wen?  '•luimcteri/-e<l  by  the  Hiime  irn'gular  conformation 
of  th«»  lnad,  exei»]>t  the  youngi*st,  a  jrirl.     Thi^  tenden«-v 
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having  attracted  attention  in  the  elder  members  of  the 
family,  was  at  length  traced  to  its  true  cause,  and  was  pre- 
vented by  watchful  care  in  the  youngest  child.  Another 
case  is  that  of  the  child  of  a  Scottish  woman,  the  wife  of 
a  famjer  at  Scarborough,  in  Upper  Canada.  The  boy 
was  about  five  years  old  at  the  time  these  observations 
were  made.  His  head  is  flat  on  the  one  side,  and  greatly 
convex  on  the  other.  He  was  a  very  sickly  child ;  his 
teeth  early  decayed;  and,  as  he  was  upwards  of  two 
years  old  before  he  could  walk,  he  was  subjected  to  an 
unusually  protracted  nursing.  His  mother  was,  in  like 
manner,  only  able  to  suckle  at  one  breast,  and  to  this  she 
ascribes  the  peculiar  form  of  the  head  of  her  son,  who  is 
now  a  healthy  boy.  This  subject  is  further  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  paper  shapes  of  the  horizontal  outUnes  of 
heads,  furnished  to  me  by  a  hatter,  which  exhibit  some 
very  odd  and  remarkable  deviations  from  the  normal 
symmetry  of  the  human  cranium.  Examples  of  both 
classes  of  illustration  of  this  subject  of  inquiry  must  be 
accessible  to  many,  and  are  well  worthy  of  further  atten- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  the  skull  during  infancy  is  in 
such  a  pliant  condition  as  renders  it  pecuharly  suscep- 
tible of  abnormal  changes  of  form,  which  may  be  carried 
to  a  great  extent  without  materially  affecting  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent,  from  the 
illustrations  already  furnished,  that  many  undesigned 
changes  may  be  effected  on  the  form  of  the  head  during 
infancy,  by  specialties  pertaining  to  modes  of  nursing,  or 
the  prevaiUng  treatment  to  which  children  are  subjected. 
The  cranial  form  designated  by  M.  Foville  the  TSte 
annulaire,  may  have  predominated  for  many  centuries 
through  certain  rural  districts  of  France,  solely  fi-om  the 
unreasoning  conformity  with  which  the  rustic  nurse  ad- 
hered to  traditional  and  prescriptive  usages,  such  as  all 
experience  assures  us  are  among  the  most  likely  customs 
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t4>  Burvive  the  Bhock  of  revolutions  The  mode  of  nurmng 
and  carrying  the  infant,  as  among  certain  African  trilies, 
where  it  is  l>ome  on  the  liack,  and  Huckled  over  the 
shoulder;  or  with  the  American  Indians,  where  it  is 
almost  invariably  strap|)ed  tightly  on  a  cradle-lxMird  : 
must  have  had  some  etTect  on  the  form  of  the  skull,  and 
even,  in  the  former,  may  have  affected  the  Ixmes  of  the 
face ;  whilst  the  opposite  practice  of  suckling  the  child 
at  the  breast,  and  laying  it  to  sleep  from  earliest  infancy 
on  its  side,  esijccially  if  accompanied  with  a  ])ersistent 
adherence  to  one  side,  must  ten<l  to  modify  the  cranial 
form  in  an  inverse  din*ction. 

Dr.  Morton  recognise<l  this  element,  as  one  tending 
to  exaggenite,  though-  not,  as  he  lielievcnl,  wholly  to 
produce  the  flattened  occiput,  whi<*h  he  assigneil  as  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  cranial  features  of  the  Ame- 
rican alK)rigines.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  note  the  fretjuent 
im»gularities  olwer\'able  in  the  chiKs  of  skulls  to  which 
his  attention  was  specially  devote<l.  Of  the  Scioto 
Valley  cranium,  he  remarks,  in  nfen^nce  to  its  |>eculiarly 
characteristic  verticid  occiput  :  "  Similar  fonns  are  com- 
mon in  the  Peruvian  tombs,  and  have  the  occiput,  as  in 
this  instance,  so  flattened  and  vt»rticid,  as  to  give  the 
i<lea  of  artificial  coinpn^ssion  ;  yet  this  is  only  an  cx- 
aggenition  of  tht»  natund  fonn  <*ausiMl  by  the  pn»ssure  of 
the  cra«lle-l>oanl  in  conumui  usi?  among  the  American 
nations."  \Vhi*n  commenting  on  this,  in  <lis4*ussing  the 
sup{N>sed  prevalence  of  one  <'ranial  tyjK»  throughout  the 
American  alK>rigines,  I  <»xpnvss4Nl  a  l>eli«»f  that  further  in- 
vestigjition  would  UnuX  to  the  conclusion  tluit  the  vertical 
or  flattened  occiput,  instead  of  lM»ing  a  typical  charac- 
teristic, jK'rtains  to  the  class  of  artificial  mcKliflcations  of 
the  natund  cranium  familiar  to  the  Anu^rican  ethnolo- 
gist, alike  in  the  disclosures  of  ancient  grav<»H,  and  in 
thv  customs  of  widely  si*]Kinitetl  living  trilav.     Vi^sidius 
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is  quoted,  in  the  Crania  Britannica^  as  affirming  that 
the  Germans  of  his  day,  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  a  broad  head  with  compressed  occiput, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  custom  of  binding  infants  in 
cradles  upon  their  backs.  In  commenting  on  the  as- 
sumption  that  unsymmetrical  conformation  is  character- 
istic  of  American  crania,  I  remarked,  in  a  paper  already 
referred  to,  published  in  1857,^  "I  have  repeatedly  noted 
the  like  unsymmetrical  characteristics  in  the  brachy- 
cephaUc  crania  of  the  Scottish  barrows ;  and  it  has  oc- 
curred to  my  mind  on  more  than  one  occasion,  whether 
such  may  not  furnish  an  indication  of  some  partial  com- 
pression, dependent,  it  may  be,  on  the  mode  of  nurture 
in  infancy  having  tended,  in  their  case  also,  if  not  to 
produce,  to  exaggerate  the  short  longitudinal  diameter, 
which  constitutes  one  of  their  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics." To  this  idea  Mr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  has  since 
given  the  weight  of  his  concurrent  testimony,  and  adds, 
"  The  bones  of  the  head  are  very  pliant  in  infancy,  and 
are  easily  moulded  to  an  artificial  form.  Among  the 
Kanakas  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  mother's  habit  of 
supporting  the  head  of  her  nursling  in  the  palm  of  her 
left  hand,  is  considered  to  produce  the  flatness  in  the 
occipital  region  so  commonly  observed  in  Kanaka.  Here, 
again,  natural  conformation  affords  the  basis  of  that 
brachycephalic  form  which  is  increased  by  art."*  But^ 
according  to  Dr.  Pickering,  the  flattened  occiput  is  found 
among  the  islanders  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  directly 
traceable  to  artificial  pressure.  Mr.  Davis  states  that, 
in  a  large  series  of  skulls  of  the  Kanakas  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  procured  for  him  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Green,  and 
by  General  W.  Miller,  British  Consul-general  at  Honolulu, 
the  flatness  in  the  occipital  region  is  often  remarkably 

*  CaitafJinn  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 
^  Crania  Britannicn^  Decade  iii. 
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exprcsactL  In  commentiug  on  the  characteristiits  of  the 
Mahiy  race,  Dr.  Pickering  remarks  :  '*  A  more  marked 
peculiarity,  and  one  very  generally  ol)8ervable,  is  the 
elevated  occiput,  and  itn  slight  pn»jection  beyond  the  line 
of  the  neck«  The  face,  in  consecjuence,  when  seen  in 
front,  appears  broader  tluin  among  £uroi)eans,  as  Is  the 
(Uise  with  the  Mongolian,  though  for  a  different  reason. 
In  the  Mongolian  the  front  is  depresseil,  or  the  cranium 
inclines  l>ackwards,  while  in  the  Malay  it  is  elevated  or 
brought  forwards.  The  Mongolian  traits  aire  heighteneil 
artificially  by  the  Chinooks  ;  but  it  is  less  generally 
known  that  a  slight  pressure  is  often  applied  to  the 
occiput  by  the  Polynesians,  in  conformity  with  the  Malay 
standard.''* 

Professor  Retzius,  after  commenting  on  the  unnatural 
deformations  which  mediaeval  clironiclere  particularly 
de8cril>e  as  the  characteristics  of  the  Huns,  adds  :  **  Thus 
we  see  more  and  more  traces  showing  that  this  absurd 
custom  formerly  has  been  common  in  the  ancient  world, 
and,  after  the  authority  of  Tliierr}',  we  may  suppose  that 
it  principally,  and  jRThaps  originally,  belonged  to  the 
Mongols.***  But  it  is  among  these  ver}-  Mongols  that 
Dr.  Pickering  chissi\s  the  Chinook -Flat  heads,  and  aU 
the  Indians  of  the  American  continent ;  and  thus,  by 
the  help  of  ancient  historians  and  geographers,  and  the 
recent  disi'overies  and  obrt^Tvations  of  scientific  men, 
we  recover  traces  of  this  strangi*  custom  of  artificial 
distortion  of  the  skull  in  anricnt  EuroiR^an  cemeteries 
among  the  valleys  of  tiie  Alps,  on  the  Imnks  of  the 
Daimlie  and  the  Don,  and  on  the  shon*s  of  the  Euxinc 
Seal.  Beyond  this  we  tract*  the  same  pnictire,  in  ancient 
times,  to  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  sht»res  of 

'   iVkerin^**  Harts  of  Mnm  (Bohn),  p.  4.% 

-  **On  ArtiScuJly-formrH  SknlU  fn>in  thr   \nucnt  WorM.     Pnm*^  i4nt«# 
Xnt.  SrUnrt^^  Pktlttd^pkta,  vol.  \\i.  |».  40.V 
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the  Caspian  Sea  ;  and  as  we  follow  back  the  track  of  the 
Huns  and  Avars,  by  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  we  lose  the  traces  of  it  among  the 
unfamiliar  Siberian  steppes  of  Northern  Asia  ;  and  only 
recover  them  once  more  after  crossing  Behiing  Strait, 
and  investigating  the  strange  customs  which  pertain  to 
the  American  tribes  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the 
regions  which  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  artificial  forms  given  to  the  human  head  by  the 
various  tribes  among  whom  the  custom  has  been  prac- 
tised in  ancient  and  modem  times,  though  divided  by 
Dr.  Gosse  of  Geneva  into  sixteen  classes,  range  between 
two  extremes.  One  of  these  is  a  combined  occipital  and 
frontal  compression,  reducing  the  head  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  a  disk,  having  its  mere  edge  laterally,  as  in  the 
very  remarkable  Natchez  skull,  engraved  in  the  Crania 
America^ia  (plates  xx.  xxi.),  or  in  the  portrait  of  Caw- 
wachan,  a  woman  of  the  Cowlitz  tribe  of  the  Flathead 
Indians,  taken  from  the  Kfe  by  Mr.  Paul  Kane,  during 
his  wanderings  among  the  tribes  on  the  Cowlitz  river. 
She  is  painted  in  profile,  with  her  head  tapering  wedge- 
like, from  the  forehead  and  occiput,  to  a  blunt  point  at 
the  vertex,  and  she  holds  in  her  arms  her  child  strapped 
to  the  cradle-board,  with  its  head  padded  and  bandaged 
under  the  process  of  flattening  -^  as  shown  in  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  volume.  The  other  form,  which  is  more 
common  among  the  flathead  tribes  on  the  Columbia 
river  and  its  tributaries,  depresses  the  forehead,  and 
throws  back  the  whole  skull,  so  as  to  give  it  a  near 
approximation  to  that  of  a  dog.  Under  such  a  process 
the  brain  must  be  subjected  to  great  compression ;  and 
in  a  skull  of  the  latter  type,  brought  from  a  Flathead 
cemetery  on  the  Columbia  river,  I  observe  distinct  traces 
of  hyperostosis   at  the  sutures,  evidently  a   result   of 

'  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the  Indians  of  North  America^  p.  206. 
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the  procesH  of  compression.  Accurate  Flathead  statis- 
tic8  would  probably  show  an  increawHl  mortality  in  in- 
fancy n^sulting  from  this  Imrlmrous  process  ;  although 
even  this  is  denied  by  com|x?tent  ol>8er\'er8  ;  and  the 
pnK*ess  having  lxH»n  completed  during  the  first  year,  all 
further  effects  ap|K»ar  to  Ih»  limitin.!  to  the  extenud  con- 
fi)rmation  of  the  head,  without  atTiH'ting  either  the  health 
or  the  intellwt  Fashion  regulates  to  some  extent  the 
sjx^cial  form  given  to  the  h<»ad  among  various  trilx*s,  but 
this  is  modified  by  individual  caprice,  and  a  considerable 


Fii.   f^      NrBtlrelTiJrf 


variety  is  olw4»r\'abli*  in  thr  stninge  sha{H's  which  it  is 
fn^cjuently  fon*ed  to  subsume.  The  Newatees,  an  ex- 
ci»edingly  warlike  triU»  on  the  north  en<l  of  Vanct>uver's 
IsLind,  give  a  conical  hIkiik'  to  the  head  by  means  of  a 
c«»nl  of  deers-skin  {Midded  with  the  inner  bark  of  the 
ciMlar-tree,  frayed  until  it  assumes  the  consistency  of  very 
soft  tow.  Tliis  forms  a  conl  alnmt  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  thumli,  whirh  is  wound  round  tlu^  infimt*s  head, 
cnnipn*ssing  it  gnulually  into  a  uniformly  taiH'ring  (*ono. 
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The  process  seems  neither  to  affect  the  intellect  nor  the 
courage  of  this  people,  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
cunning  as  well  as  their  fierce  daring,  and  are  the  terror 
of  all  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  effect  of  this  singular 
form  of  head  is  still  further  increased  by  the  fashion  of 
gathering  the  hair  into  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  portrait  of  a  Newatee 
chief  (Fig.  68),  from  a  sketch  taken  by  Mr.  Paul  Kane 
during  his  visit  to  Vancouver's  Island. 

The  Flatheads  extend  over  a  wide  range  of  country 
from  130  miles  up  the  Columbia  river  to  its  mouth,  and 
along  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Straits,  of  De  Fuca, 
Pugefs  Sound,  and  Canal  Diaro  to  near  tie  mouth  of 
Fraser's  river ;  as  well  as  on  Vancouver's  Island.  They 
include  fully  twenty  different  tribes,  among  which  are 
the  Cowlitz  Indians  on  the  river  of  that  name ;  the 
Chinooks,  Klatsaps,  Klickatats,  and  Kalponets  on  the 
Columbia  river;  the  Chastays  south  of  the  Columbia, 
near  the  River  Umqua ;  the  Klackamuss  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name  in  Oregon ;  the  Nasquallies,  Sinahomas, 
and  Cumsenahos  on  Puget's  Sound;  the  Songas  and 
Eusaniches  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Straits  of  De 
Fuca ;  the  Towanachuns  on  Whitby's  Island ;  the  Cowit- 
chins  on  the  Gulf  of  Georgia ;  and  the  Clalams  and 
Newatees  on  Vancouver's  Island.  Greatly  varying  dia- 
lects are  spoken  among  these  Flathead  tribes,  and  as  the 
lingxia  Franca  of  Oregon  is  the  usual  means  of  commu- 
nication between  them  and  the  whites,  the  little  know- 
ledge of  their  languages  hitherto  obtained  has  been  too 
vague  to  be  of  much  value.  During  Mr.  Paul  Kane's 
travels  among  those  tribes  he  saw  hundreds  of  children 
undergoing  the  process  of  flattening  the  head,  and  thus 
describes  the  mode  of  procedure.  The  infant  is  strapped 
to  the  cradle-board,  which  is  carefully  covered  with  moss 
of  finely  frayed  fibres  of  cedar-bark,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
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hend-lMNird  which  projects  beyoud  the  face,  so  as  ti)  pro- 
ti^t  it  from  injur}'  ;  as  shown  in  the  frontispiece  to  this 
volume.  In  order  to  flatten  the  he^id^  a  pad,  made  of  a 
piece  of  skin  stutfi^d  with  soft  ce<lar  bark,  is  laid  on  the 
infant  s  fon^head,  and  on  the  t<»p  of  tliis  a  slab  of  hard 
liark  with  the  smooth  side  under.  This  is  covered  with 
a  piece  of  pliant  deer-skin,  and  is  bound  tightly  by 
means  of  a  leathern  Imnd  paissing  through  holes  in  the 
rnulle  lioard,  while  the  head  is  supported  and  kept  in  an 
immovable  {nmition  by  a  pillow  of  grass  or  fraye^l  ceilar- 
Iwirk  plac(^l  under  the  back  of  the  neck.  This  process 
commenr<\s  inimediately  after  the  birth  of  the  chihl,  and 
is  continued  for  a  |HTiod  of  from  eight  to  twelve  months, 
by  which  time  the  head  has  i)ennan4»ntly  assumetl  the 
flattened  i\v  wtslge-shaiM'd  form,  which  constitutes  the 
ideal  of  ChincKik  or  Cowlitz  grace.  Another  process  is  by 
means  c»f  a  W|uare  piece  <»f  leather  with  thongs  attm*hed 
to  the  four  corners,  placed  over  a  pa<l  on  the  forehead, 
and  m^cunnl  tightly  to  the  lK)anl.  Other  jKids  an»  placed 
under  the  hea<l,  and  at  its  sidfs,  a<Tonling  to  the  s|)ecial 
form  which  it  is  d<^inMl  to  give  it.  Mr.  Kane  remarks: 
'*  It  might  Ik?  HUpi>osiHl,  from  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
carried,  that  the  ojH»nition  would  Ik»  attended  with  great 
sufl<!ring,  but  I  have  never  heanl  the  infants  cr}'ing  or 
moaning,  although  I  havf  ween  the  eyes  seemingly  start- 
ing out  of  the  so<*ket8  from  the  great  pressure.  But,  on 
the  contrar}',  when  the  thongs  were  UnxHened,  and  the 
]xub  removed,  I  havt»  notiriNl  them  cr)-  until  they  were 
n*placed.  From  the  2ippan*nt  dulness  of  the  children 
whilst  under  the  pressun*,  I  should  imagine  tliat  a  state 
of  torfK^r  or  insensibility  is  induceil,  and  tlmt  the  n^tum 
to  consctiousness  occasioned  by  its  n^moviU,  must  lie 
naturally  foUowetl  by  the  sense  of  paiiL"  The  wocnlcut. 
Fig.  69,  is  fnmi  a  careful  sketch  of  a  (liinook  4-hild,  made 
at   Fort  Astoria  on   the  Columbia  river,  and  illustrates 
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the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  Flatheads  at  an  early 
age.  The  brain  in  its  process  towards  maturity  seems 
partially  to  recover  a  less  abnormal  form,  especially 
where  the  pressure  has  been  applied  so  as  to  produce  the 
elevated  wedge  shape,  with  the  breadth  of  the  whole 
mass  presented  in  front  and  rear,  as  in  the  accompany- 
ing example.  In  this  the  head  seemed  to  be  reduced 
almost  to  a  disk,  exhibiting  the  results  of  die  barbarous 
practice  to  an  extent  that  is  rarely  if  ever  observed  in 
adults  who  have  undergone  the  same  process  in  infancy. 


Mr.  Kane  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  violent  pro- 
cess in  no  degree  injures  the  health,  as  from  inquiries 
made  by  him  it  did  not  appear  that  the  mortality  among 
the  Flathead  children  is  greater  than  amongst  other 
Indian  tribes.  The  evidence  that  it  leaves  the  intellect 
unimpaired  rests  on  more  absolute  proof  The  Blathead 
tribes  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  slaves  of  the 
neighbouring  roundheaded  Indians,  whom  they  treat 
with  great  barbarity  ;  and  though  living  among  them, 
these  are  not  allowed  to  flatten  or  modify  the  form  of 
their  infants'  heads,  that  being  a  distinguished  marie  of 
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freeilom,  and  the  badge  of  aristocratic  descent  They 
look  with  contempt  on  the  whiti^s  as  a  people  who  bear 
in  the  Hha{>e  of  their  heads  the  hereditar}*  mark  of  slaves. 
They  are,  moreover,  acute  and  intelligent,  have  singidar 
|)owere  of  mimicry,  and  have  lieen  noted  for  very  reten- 
tive memories :  being  capsible  of  repeating  passages  of 
some  length,  with  consideruMe  mrcuracy,  when  recited  in 
their  hearing.  It  would,  indee^l,  ap|>i*ar,  tliat  alike  in 
the  time  of  Hippocnites  and  in  our  own  day,  an  idea 
hcLs  pn*vailed  among  i)\o)M}  who  practised  the  strange 
t>arlHirian  usage  of  remo«h41ing  the  human  head,  that 
tlu»y  then»by  not  only  conferred  and  addetl  grace  to  its 
fonn,  but  tliat  they  contributt^l  no  Krss  to  the  mental 
HU|R»riority  of  those  among  whom  this  has  ever  l)een  the 
fH'culiar  symt>ol  of  arirtt<K-nM*y,  and  the  mark  of  the 
<lominant  race.  If  it  did,  in  reality,  produce  an  oppo 
site  effect,  an«l  tend  either  to  nienUd  inferiority  or  abso- 
lute insimity,  it  would  lead  to  siK^edy  and  inevitable 
revolutions  among  those  tril)es  where  the  helots  are 
rigorously  exelude<l  fn>m  the  practin».  But  neither 
among  the  Peruvians,  nor  the  an<*ient  or  mcxleni  North 
Amerii^m  triln's,  is  there  any  eviilen<v  of  the  normal 
cranium  liaving  thus  pnirtirally  demonstrate<l  its  supe- 
riority over  the  deformed  (»r  flattem*d  skull. 

It  is  an  im|M)rtant  fact  that,  excrpting  on  tlie  Gulf  of 
Floritla,  where  the  nnrth  west  trilM»s,  as  they  extended 
southward,  overlapjHMi  the  mountain  range  which  divides 
the  Pai-ific  fnim  the  Atlantic  regions  of  the  New  World, 
and  thiTe  only  to  the  west  i>f  the  Mississippi,  the  trari*s 
of  artifK'ial  moulding  of  the  ht*ad  are  slight  and  (juite 
ex<reptional ;  whilst  along  the  n»gions  that  N>nler  on  X\\o 
Piu'itii:  they  rtNich  lK»yon<l  the  m^^^t  siiutheni  limits  of 
aiK'ient  Peru.  l>r.  Morton  quotes  various  early  S|ianisii 
travellers  and  historians  who  generally  concur  in  describ- 
ing the  Peruvian  flatt^^ning  or  moulding  i»f  the  skull  as 
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having  been  effected  by  means  of  boards  strapped  on  the 
head,  and  thereafter  by  means  of  ligatures.  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega  produces  proof  to  show  that  the  custom  is  more 
ancient  than  the  Inca  dynasty ;  and  it  was  so  univer- 
sally favoured,  that  a  decree  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of 
Lima,  published  in  1585,  threatens  with  severe  penalties 
all  parents  who  are  found  to  persist  in  the  practice.  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  passage  is  one  from  the 
writing  of  Torquemada,  wher^^rring  to  the  Peru- 
vians,  he  remarks  :  "  As  to  the  custom  of  appearing 
fierce  in  war,  it  was  in  some  provinces  ordered  that  the 
mothers  or  their  attendants  should  make  the  faces  of 
their  children  long  and  rough,  and  the  foreheads  broad, 
as  Hippocrates  and  Galen  relate  of  the  Macrocephali, 
who  had  them  moulded  by  art  into  the  elevated  and 
conical  form.  This  custom  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
province  of  Chicuito,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Peru." 
In  spite  of  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties^  the  cus- 
tom is  not  extinct  even  now  in  Peru ;  and  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia^  and  minuter  obser- 
vations on  those  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  are  extended, 
further  traces  may  be  found  of  the  same  practice  which 
seems  to  furnish  another  curious  link  between  the  races 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  to  confirm  the  idea 
of  a  common  .origin  for  nations  now  separated  by  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Some  years  since  I  instituted  a  series  of  observations 
on  two  different  classes  of  the  labouring  population  in 
Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity,  whose  avocations  subject 
them  to  a  process  specially  calculated  to  test  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  adult  cranium  to  compression  and 
change  of  form.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  middle-class  dwellings  in  Edinburgh,  in  flats,  ap- 
proached by  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  their  various 
elevations,  a  special  class  of  coal-porters  is  licensed  by 
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the  (tity  authorities,  chiefly  for  conveying  fuel  to  its 
elevate<i  (Icpositories,  This  they  do  by  means  of  an 
osier  cn»el,  supported  l>y  a  broad  leathern  stnip  passed 
over  the  head.  On  first  proceeding  to  examine  the 
heads  of  those  porters,  I  was  struck  with  the  general 
prevalence  of  poorly  develo|H.Hl,  and  even  remarkably 
low  foreheads  ;  but  more  ciireful  observation  showed 
that  the  leathern  Imnd  of  the  creel  is  place<l  by  them, 
not  across  the  foreheatl,  but  directly  over  the  coronal 
suture  ;  and  here  I  could  dete<;t  no  pa*vailing  indica- 
tions (»f  depression,  although  some  of  those  examined 
ha<l  lxH»n  subjecteil  for  jwriods  extending  over  more 
than  a  ({uarter  of  a  century  to  the  almost  daily  plea- 
sure of  the  broad  leathern  strap  supporting  a  heavy  load 
of  coals,  and  this  generally  carrie<l  up  steep  flights  of 
stairs,  where  the  weight  would  be  less  e^jually  divided 
lK;tween  the  Kick  and  the  hesid.  As  to  the  \n\or  frontal 
develo])ment,  it  may  l)e  asi-riUnl  with  little  hesitation  to 
the  fiu»t  that,  as  a  genend  rule,  oidy  those  whose  capa- 
city unfitted  them  for  anything  but  the  coarsest  manual 
toil,  were  likely  to  resort  to  what  constitutes  one  of  the 
l(*ast  attractive  and  most  {H>orly  n*munerated  branches 
of  unskilled  labour.  It  is  otluTwise,  however,  with  the 
well-known  daas  of  Scottish  fishwives.  The  introduc- 
tion of  railways  luis  somewhat  m(Klifii^<l  the  liabits  of 
this,  as  of  m  mxmy  oth<T  classes  of  the  lalxiuring  )K>pu- 
lation ;  but  until  recent  years,  the  fisherwomcn  of 
Newliaven,  Fisherrow,  Musselburgh,  and  Prestonpana 
were  in  the  Imbit  of  daily  bringing  to  the  Edinburgh 
m;irkct  a  heavy  lojul  of  fish,  in  an  osier  cn»el,  supiK>rtcd, 
like  that  of  the  coal-|K)rters,  by  a  leathern  strap  over 
the  ht»ad.  llils  they  carrietl  a  distance  of  fwm  two  to 
five  or  six  miles ;  ami  although  by  their  stcM>ping  gait 
the  liack  is  made  to  liear  a  considerable  share  of  the 
burden,  nevertheless  the  pn^ssure  on  the  head  must  be 
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great  One  of  its  results  is  that  the  fisherwomen  acquire 
a  peculiar  walk,  consequent  on  the  position  they  have 
to  assume  in  order  to  regulate  the  centre  of  gravity, 
when  carrying  their  load  to  market  Unlike  the  coal- 
porters^  they  are  a  sagacious,  intelligent  class  of  women, 
accustomed  to  look  upon  their  husbands'  sphere  of  labour 
as  limited  to  the  sea  ;  and  to  consider  the  whole  charge 
of  the  household,  and  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the 
fishing  expedition,  as  well  as  the  judicious  expenditure 
of  the  proceeds,  to  devolve  upon  them.  No  question  as 
to  women's  rights  troubles  the  amphibious  communities 
of  the  Scottish  fishing-villages  ;  where  the  labours  of 
the  men  are  limited  on  land  to  the  repair  of  their 
fishing-boats,  and  the  getting  ready  again  for  sea ;  and 
the  fisherman  in  the  city  market  would  be  as  much 
out  of  his  element  as  one  of  his  own  finny  prey.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  a  test  of  the  intellectual  influences 
wrought  by  continuous  external  pressure  on  the  cranium, 
and  the  result  of  my  own  observations  was  to  satisfy 
me  that  the  form  of  the  head  was  as  little  affected  by 
it  In  this  I  am  confirmed  by  other  observers  of  long 
experience.  Dr.  Scott  of  Musselburgh  thus  writes : 
"  With  the  co-operation  of  a  professional  friend,  who  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  phrenology,  I  made  an  ex- 
tensive survey  of  the  heads  of  our  fisherwomen.  I  have 
been  imable  to  detect  any  marked  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  skulls  from  carrying  the  creel.  The  leather  band 
of  the  creel  is  placed,  not  across  the  forehead,  but 
directly  over  the  coronal  suture ;  and  though  in  one  or 
two  instances  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  depression  in 
that  region,  in  all  the  others,  including  several  instances 
where  the  women  had  carried  fish  to  Edinburgh  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  there  was  no  trace  of  change 
of  form  in  the  skuU.''  The  fishing-village  here  referred 
to  is  distant  upwards  of  five  miles  from   Edinbui^h, 
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and  c<mflcqut*ntly  prcficnta  examples  of  headii  subjected 
to  the  most  protracted  o|)eration  of  a  pressure  which, 
if  applie<l  in  infancy,  would  have  completely  distorted 
the  skulL      The  ])opulous  fishing- villa^  of  Newhavcn 
lies  little  more  tlian  two  and  a  hidf  miles  distant  from 
the  city  market^  jmd  there  my  own  investigations  were 
rhii-fly  pursuwl.     To  these  a  medicid  friend   adds  the 
following  results  of  his  own  independent  obseri'ations^ 
derived   fn)m  long  residence  and  professional  practice 
among  them.     "  I  have  not  observed  any  peculiiur  con- 
formation of  the  cnmium  in  the  fishermen  and  fisher- 
women  of  this  neighl)ourh<xxl.      In  point  of  shape  I 
think  it  ver}*  much  resembles  that  of  other  classes  of 
the   ccmimunity.      The   pressure  of  the   creel  band,  of 
(!ourH4*,  d«K»s  not  affect  the  males,  as  they  devolve  the 
duty  of  carr}'ing  it  entirely  on  the  females,  and  even  in 
their  cjuw*  th<*  he^ul  is  fully  formed  Ix'fore  they  go  regu- 
larly t4)  market.     In  size  the  <'nmia  of  the  Newhaveners 
are  certainly  lielow   the  average.     This  cannot  fail  to 
strikt*  you  in  the  village  church,  if  you  sit  on  the  south 
Hidr  in  fn»ht  o{  the  jh»wm  <K*cupied  by  the  fishers.     There 
an*  K4)me  ex(v|>tions  ;  indeed,  there  are  families  in  the 
villiige  ehanicterizeil  by  good  heads,  and  among  whom 
this  and  othrr  qualities  a|)[M>ar  to  Ih.»  hennlitar}' ;  but, 
gfUiTally  s|N*aking,  I  lH»lifve  actual  measurement  would 
show  that   the  si/e  of  the  (Tanium  among  the  fishing 
|N»puIation    is    undtT   the    avenigi*.**       How    far   actual 
measun^mcuts  would  Ix^ar  out   tin*  latter  assi*rtion,  my 
removal  from  Scotland  prevente<l  nn»  fn>m  tenting ;  but 
the  testimony  otherwise  concurs  with  my  own  olisi»r\'a- 
tions,  and  indieat**s  that  the  hea<l  of  the  adult — liegin- 
ning  with  the  fisheniivmian  at  .*^ixteen  or  S4*venteen  years 
of  jigi», — mjiy  lie  subjected  to  a  consi<lerable  pr^^ssure, 
appli(*d  claily  on  the  siime  n»gion,  for  hours  t4>gether, 
tlm>ugh  a  long  series  of  y<»ars,   without    affecting  the 
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shape.  The  infant,  on  the  contrary,  may  at  the  period 
of  birth  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  by  the  obstetric 
forceps,  or  by  other  causes  operating  in  parturition, 
which  completely  alters  the  form  of  the  skull;  and 
dxiring  the  first  year  its  head  may  be  moulded  into  the 
most  fantastic  forms  that  the  inherited  customs  of  savage 
tribes  can  dictate,  without  interfering  with  the  health- 
ful functions  of  the  brain.  Even  by  many  apparently 
trifling  causes,  consequent  on  nursing  usages,  the  form 
of  the  head  is  modified,  so  that  the  national  cranial  type 
may  be  the  unconscious  product  of  hereditary  customs. 
But  at  a  very  early  date  the  skull  appears  to  acquire  its 
permanent  form,  and  thereafter  resists  all  external  pres- 
sure, less  than  that  which  suffices  to  crush  its  bony  arch ; 
nor  does  it  seem  consistent  with  those  facts  that  the 
adult  skull  should  be  found  readily  susceptible  of  post- 
humous distortion  by  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent earth,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
is  not  found  even  to  modify  or  displace  the  delicate 
nasal  bones  generally  exposed  to  its  direct  action. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE  ItKI)  HLOOI)  OF  THE  WEST, 

The  theory  of  an  alN)riginal  unity  )>ervading  one  iudi* 
gi^noUH  Am<*ricAn  race  fn)ni  the  xVrctic  Circle  to  Teira- 
(lel-Fuogo  has  been  shown  to  ))e  liable  to  cliallenge  on 
indisputable  evidence.  Moreover,  the  proof  that  the 
Amerieon  man  \r  in  any  Henne  He|iarutefl  by  oaaential 
pliyHieul  (lifferencrrt  from  all  other  nations  or  races  of  the 
human  family,  in  like  manner  fails  on  minute  examina- 
tion. The  typical  white,  riNl,  and  black  man,  placed  side 
by  side,  do  indeed  prcHent  very  strikingly  contnisting 
elmnu'teristics  ;  and  the  autluir  still  recalls  with  vivid 
force  the  (|uestion  forced  on  his  mind  when,  seated  for 
the  first  time  at  a  lar^e  public  table  in  a  southern  /Vme- 
rican  city,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  proH<*rilioil 
IKiriah  nK*e  of  Africa.  A  S4*n'ile  {N^ople,  isolated  from  all 
community  of  interests,  and  from  all  share  in  the  won- 
drous triumpli-s  of  the  dominant  nice,  pn*sentiNl  itself 
there  under  as|M*cts  s4*anH*Iy  conceivable  to  the  Kuro])eiin, 
who  S4VS  a  stnuij^iT  o{  Afri(*an  bli nnI  mini^hr  <M*casionally, 
like  any  other  f(»n'i;^ier,  in  public  a.Hsemblii*»  f>r  social 
cin*les,  without  lH.*in<{  tt*niptnl  to  iu^k  :  (*iui  he  U*  indeed 
of  one  blood,  antl  deiu*ende«l  of  the  s;imt*  primeval  {wrent 
stock  with  ourselvi*s  \  But  the  isi»lation  of  the  n*tl  man  is 
even  jn^iter,  for  it  is  volunt^iry  ami  H4»lf-im|»o?HMl,  N<» 
projmlice  of  c:ist<*  pn^cluib's  him  fnmi  a  |N*rfivt  npiality  of 
intercourse  with  thi*  white  supphinter.     Intermarriage  c»f 
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the  races  carries  with  it  no  sense  of  degradation,  and 
intermingUng  of  blood  involves  no  forfeiture  of  rights  or 
privileges.  Yet  with  all  the  advantages  from  which  the 
African  race  is  utterly  excluded,  he  yields  his  ground 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  encroachments  of  the  intru- 
sive supplanters  demand  ;  and  disappears  scarcely  less 
swiftly  under  the  guardianship  of  friendly  superinten- 
dents and  missionary  civilizers,  than  when  exposed  to 
the  exterminating  violence  of  Spanish  cupidity. 

Upwards  of  three  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed 
since  the  landing  of  the  Spanish  discoverers  on  the  first- 
seen  island  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  a  single  year  has  passed  since  that  memorable 
event,  in  which  some  historical  memorial  has  not  per- 
ished, without  the  preservation  of  any  note  of  its  records. 
But  the  most  valuable  and  irrecoverable  of  all  those  re- 
cords are  the  nations  that  have  died  and  left  no  sign. 
The  native  races  of  the  islands  of  the  American  archi- 
pelago have  been  exterminated ;  and  of  many  of  them 
scarcely  a  reUc  of  their  language,  or  a  memorial  of  their 
arts,  their  social  habits,  or  reUgious  rites,  survives.  So, 
in  like  manner,  throughout  the  older  American  States,  in 
Canada,  and  over  the  vast  area  which  spreads  westward 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Rocky  Mountains^ 
whole  tribes  and  nations  have  disappeared,  without  even 
a  memorial-mound  or  pictured  grave-post  to  tell  where 
the  last  of  the  race  is  returning  to  the  earth  from  whence 
he  sprung.  But  such  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible, 
while  regarding  the  claims  of  the  American  as  a  strictly 
indigenous  race,  to  overlook  the  significant  fact,  that  the 
negro,  a  foreign  race,  the  most  diverse  of  all  from  the 
aborigines  of  the  New  World,  was  introduced  there  solely 
because  of  his  capacity  of  endurance  and  perpetuity, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  children  of  the  soil.  This 
rapacity  of  endurance    experience   has  proved  him  to 
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]M»s«cfl8;  and  the  fact  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the 
BUp]K)0ed  application  of  the  same  laws  to  the  races  of 
man  which  control  the  circumscription  of  the  natural 
provinces  of  the  animal  kingdom^  The  aliorigines  of 
America  are  indeed  a  people  by  themselves.  For  un- 
known ages  they  have  developerl  all  the  results  of  phy- 
sical influences,  habits  of  life,  an<l  whatever  (leculiaritics 
{lertained  to  their  geographiaU  position,  or  their  prim- 
eval American  ancestry.  Yet  when  we  go  Ijeyond  that 
continent  which  Ims  isolated  them  through  all  the  un- 
measured centuries  of  their  inde])endeut  existence,  it  is 
on  the  neighbouring  one  of  Eastern  Asia  tliat  we  find  an 
ethnic  type  so  nearly  reisembling  them,  that  Dr.  Charles 
Pickering,  the  ethnologist  of  the  American  Exploring 
Ex{)e«lition,  groups  the  Ameri<!an  with  the  /Vsiatic  Mon- 
goHiin,  as  presenting  the  most  characti^ristic  physical 
traits  common  to  )>otlL  An<l  as  the  American  thus  pre- 
sents a  striking  ethnical  athnity  to  the  AsLitic  Mongol ; 
so  also  the  same  physical  diversities  have  lxH.*n  noted 
among  the  ditlVrent  triln^s  and  nations  of  the  New  World, 
by  which  tlie  other  gn*at  ethnographic  groups  are  broken 
up  into  minor  suUlivUions,  and  so  gradually  converge 
from  o]:>{)osite  |>oiuts  towimls  the  ideal  ty|)e  of  a  common 
humanity.  But  while  those  who  maint^iin  the  existence 
of  t*ssential  primary  <listinctions  among  a  plurality  of 
human  8|)ecies,  t*xplain  such  convergence  towards  one 
common  tj-pe  by  the  further  theory  of  remote,  allied, 
and  pn^ximate  siK»cies,  they  accompany  this  with  the 
idea  tluit  even  the  commingling  of  proximate  s(KvieB 
is  op|M>sed  to  natural  laws,  and  involves  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  all ;  while  the  nipid  extincttion  of  the  in- 
ferior ty|)cs  of  man  when  "  remote  spt^cit^"  such  as  the 
Kun»{M*2in  and  the  Red  Indian,  are  brought  into  contact 
and  coniminghs  is  priHlucnl  in  4»viiK»ncf  of  the  essentiid 
and  primar}' distinction  in  tht*ir  origin.     **  Sixteen  mil- 
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lions  of  aborigines  in  North  America^'*  exclaims  Dr,  J.  C. 
Nott,  "  have  dwindled  down  to  two  millions  since  the 
*  Mayflower'  discharged  on  Plymouth  Rock;  and  their 
congeners,  the  Caribs,  have  long  been  extinct  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  The  mortal  destiny  of  the  whole 
American  group  is  already  perceived  to  be  running  out^ 
like  the  sand  in  Time's  hour-glass."^  By  whatsoever 
means  we  may  attempt  to  account  for  this,  the  fsict  is 
imdoubted.  Nor  is  this  displacement  and  extinction  of 
races  of  the  New  World,  thus  prominentiy  brought  under 
our  notice  as  in  part  the  result  of  our  own  responsible 
acts,  by  any  means  an  isolated  fact  in  the  history  of 
nations.  The  revelations  of  geology  disclose  to  us  dis- 
placement and  replacement  as  the  economy  of  organic 
life  through  all  the  vast  periods  which  its  records  em- 
brace ;  and  among  the  many  difficult  problems  which  the 
thoughtful  observer  has  to  encounter,  in  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  the  actual  with  his  ideal  of  the  world  as  the 
great  theatre  of  the  human  family,  none  is  more  intricate 
and  perplexing  than  the  displacement  and  extinction  of 
races,  such  as  has  been  witnessed  on  the  American  con- 
tinent since  first  the  European  gained  a  footing  on  its 
shores.  But  the  very  existence  of  a  science  of  ethnology 
results  from  the  recognition  of  essential  physical  and 
moral  differences  characteristic  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
human  family.  To  some  these  resolve  themselves  into 
the  radical  distinctions  of  diverse  species ;  to  others  the 
well-ascertained  development  of  varieties,  within  single 
recognised  groups  of  a  common  descent,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  most  marked  diversities  from  a  normal 
type  of  the  one  human  species ;  and  the  New  World 
presents  all  the  requisites  for  such  a  development  of 
variation  from  the  primary  tj^e  of  man. 

*  "  Hybridity  of  Animals,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  Natural  History 
of  Mankind." — Types  of  Mankind^  p.  409. 
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Tlie  whole  history  of  civiliHation  limits  its  Asiatic 
origin  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  to  the  great  phiin  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphnites.  From  thence  its  path  has 
l>een  undeviatingly  westward,  and  the  New  World  has 
Wn  reacheil  by  the  daring  enteq^rise  that  made  of  the 
wean  a  highway  to  the  West  which  lay  beyond  it  But 
it  is  in  the  great  step|>es  of  Northern  Asia,  where  civili- 
sation has  never  dawueil,  that  the  eastern  Jlilongol  pre- 
sents the  unmistakable  approximation  to  the  American 
t}'])e  of  man.  llirough  vXl  the  centuries  during  which 
the  historic  nations  have  figured  in  the  drama  of  the 
world  s  history,  since  Asslmr  and  Nimnxl  founded  the 
first  Asiatic  kingdoms,  the  unhistoric  nations  have  also 
playe<l  their  uuheedeil  luirts.  Westwanl,  in  the  jMith  of 
the  sun,  went  the  ruling  nations,  shaping  out  the  worid's 
destinies  in  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  but  eastward, 
meanwhile,  wan<lereil  the  nomade  tribes^  filled  up  the 
great  Asiatic  st4*p)K*8,  occupieil  the  unclaimed  wastes 
along  the  Arctic  circle,  and  found  an  easy  |)assage  by 
their  eastern  route  to  the  Western  Hemis|)here.  That 
this  is  not  the  only,  nor  proUibly  the  earliest  route  from 
Asia  to  America,  will  W  m-en  hereafter ;  but  it  suffices 
for  the  present  argument  that  access  was  thus  |>ossiblc. 
There  settleil,  tht*y  t<H)k  |K>Hses.sion  of  a  continent  as 
difi*erent  in  every  physic^il  characteristic  from  that  of 
Europe  as  it  is  {NisHible  for  countries  within  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude  to  Ih*.  In  vain  we  sc*iirch  through  all 
the  wc»rld*s  ancient  and  mcdi:eval  hist4»ry  for  a  <li*fiuite 
tnu'e  of  inten*oursi*  lietwcen  the  twc»  licmispIuTeH ;  and 
when  at  length,  in  14'J2,  (olunibus  opemnl  for  us  the 
gates  of  the  West,  it  was  the  meeting  of  tho«»  who,  by 
opp<isite  courses,  hiul  fled  fn>m  ea4*h  oth«T  until  the  rnci* 
enginlknl  the  glolie.  Assuming;  their  di»«H*nt  from  a 
common  protopliist :  if  rlimate,  social  habits,  i'i\ili^tion. 
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and  the  perpetuation  of  special  peculiarities,  uninter- 
ruptedly in  a  single  direction,  are  capable  of  producing  a 
permanent  variety,  the  continent  of  America,  and  its 
human  occupants,  presented  all  the  requisites  for  the 
development  of  a  peculiar  tyjje,  without  the  assumption 
of  any  primary  distinction  of  species. 

But  the  circumstances  in  which  man  was  placed  on  the 
American  continent  were  not  the  most  favourable  for  his 
ethnic  and  intellectual  maturity.  In  single  families,  a 
great  diversity  of  physical  and  intellectual  capacity  is 
apparent ;  and  among  the  family  of  nations  the  Asiatic 
Mongol,  who  presents  the  closest  affinity  to  the  American 
Indian,  occupies  a  very  inferior  place.  Brought  from  his 
wild  steppes,  directly  in  contact  with  the  advanced  civili- 
sation of  Europe,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  standing  his 
ground  ;  yet  when  placed  under  favourable  circumstances 
of  ti-aining  and  pupilage,  as  seen  in  the  older  Hun,  the 
Magyar,  and  the  Turk,  he  is  fully  able  to  assert  the 
claims  of  a  common  humanity.  But  no  such  opportu- 
nities were  accorded  to  the  American  Mongol.  We  see 
him  in  the  fifteenth  and  subsequent  centuries  brought 
into  contact  and  collision  with  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  the  world,  in  periods  of  their  matured  energy.  It  waa 
the  meeting  of  the  two  extremes :  of  the  most  highly 
favoured  among  the  nations  triumphing  in  their  onward 
progress  not  less  by  constitutional  superiority  than  by 
acquired  civilisation ;  and  of  the  savage,  or  the  semi* 
civilized  barbarian,  in  the  stages  of  national  infancy  and 
childhood.  Their  fate  was  inevitable.  It  does  not  dimi- 
nish our  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  complex  problem, 
to  know  that  such  had  been  the  fate  of  many  races  and 
even  of  great  nations  before  them.  But  if  we  are  troubled 
with  the  perplexities  of  this  dark  riddle,  whereby  the 
colonists  of  the  New  World  only  advance  by  the  retro- 
gression of  its  aborigines,  and  in  their  western  progress 
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ever  tread  on  the  graves  of  nationfl,  the  coiuiideration 
of  some  of  the  phenomena  attendant  on  thw  same  pro- 
cess of  dinplacement  and  extinction,  accompanying  the 
human  race  from  the  very  dawn  of  its  histor}%  may  help 
to  lessen  the  mysterj*. 

One,  and  only  one  reconl  supplies  any  credible  state- 
ment on  a  8ul)ject  concerning  which  the  mythologies  of 
all  nations  have  professed  to  furnish  some  information. 
The  Book  of  Genesin,  or  the  lleginning,  is  divided  into 
two  separate  and  perfectly  distinct  histories  :  the  first, 
an  ai'couut  of  the  Creation,  and  the  general  history  of 
mankind  till  the  disjiersion,  extending  over  a  i>eri<Kl  of 
con.sidend)ly  more  tlian  two  thousiind  years,  and  con- 
tained in  the  first  ten  chapters,  and  nine  venues  of  the 
eleventh  ;  whih^  the  remaining  chapters,  and  indeed 
nciirly  the  whole  of  the  historical  Ikniks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  exclusiv(»ly  devoted  to  the  one  selecte<l  race, 
that  of  Ahraimm  and  his  descenchints. 

Looking  then  to  the  first  of  those,  aind  to  its  narrative 
in  n*lation  to  the  immc^liate  descendants  of  Noah,  the 
recognisi»d  protophists  of  the  primary  sulxlivisions  of  the 
human  familv,  we  iHTceive  that  certain  very  marked 
and  {lermiment  ditferences  are  assigne<l  to  each.  Ham, 
the  father  of  Camuin,  is  K>ft  without  a  Messing,  while 
C'^inaan  is  marked  as  the  pn>genitor  of  a  race  destined 
to  degradation  as  the  ser\ant  of  ser\ants.  The  blessing 
of  Shem  is  peculiar,  as  if  it  were  designed  chiefiy  to 
refer  to  the  one  bninch  of  his  descendants,  "  to  whom 
{M'rt;iine<l  the  a<loption,  and  the  glor)',  and  the  covenants, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  H4»r\ice  of  God  ;"  but 
Uy  his  various  dt*scendants  a  s|»e<'ial  rank  is  assigned  in 
the  worlds  future  :  s]KK!i;d,  pnnlominant  in  relation  to 
some  branches  of  the  human  family  ;  but  yet  inferior 
and  (»f  ti*miN)rary  duration  when  comfkaitMl  w*ith  tin' 
destinies  of  the  Japhetic  nations,  who,  enlarging  their 
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bounds,  and  encroaching  on  the  birthright  of  the  elder 
races,  are  destined  to  "  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,*'  and 
Canaan  shall  serve  them. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  one  important  subdivision  of 
the  human  family  is  stamped,  ah  initio^  with  the  marks 
of  degradation ;  while  another,  the  Shemitic,  though  pri- 
vileged to  be  the  first  partaker  of  the  blessing,  to  be  the 
originator  of  the  world's  civilisation,  and  to  furnish  the 
chosen  custodiers  of  its  most  valued  inheritance,  through 
the  centuries  which  anticipated  the  ftdness  of  time  :  yet 
the  nations  of  this  stock  are  destined  to  displacement, 
for  "  Japhet  shall  be  enlarged,  and  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem/' 

Thus,  also,  from  the  very  first  we  perceive  a  strongly 
marked  and  clearly  defined  distinction  between  diverse 
branches  of  the  human  family ;  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  apportionment  of  the  several  regions  of  the  earth  to 
distinct  tjrpes  of  man,  distinguished  from  each  other  not 
less  definitely  than  are  the  varied  faunw  of  these  regions, 
seems  to  express  very  clearly  the  subdivision  of  the 
genus  Homo  into  diverse  varieties,  with  a  certain  rela- 
tion  to  their  primary  geographical  distribution. 

There  have  been  ingem'ous  attempts  made  to  assign  to 
each  generation  of  the  Noachic  family  its  national  de- 
scendants ;  but  the  majority  of  such  results  commend 
themselves  to  our  acceptance  at  best  as  only  clever 
guesses  at  truth.  Of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Hamitic  descent,  however,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  as  to 
their  geographical  areas.  The  Canaanites  occupied  the 
important  region  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  Nimrod, 
the  son  of  Cush,  moving  to  the  eastward,  settled  his 
descendants  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  so  that  of 
the  distinctly  recognisable  generations  of  Ham,  it  is  in 
Asia,  and  not  in  Africa,  that  we  must  look  for  them, 
for  centuries  after  the  dispersion  of  the  family  of  Noah ; 
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while  among  thoBi%  whom,  on  such  an  assumption  of 
ilcMcent,  wo  may  reckon  with  the  offHpring  of  the  (umie 
father  of  nations,  are  the  Mongol  wanderers  on  the  great 
sti^pjK's  of  Ania,  eastwanl  towanls  the  passage  to  the 
New  Worhl  of  the  West. 

But  the  Shemitic  races  w*ere  also  to  share  the  Eastern 
Continent  K'fore  they  enlarged  their  area,  and  asserted 
their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  tlu»  dcsc^endimts  of  Ham. 
By  Nimrod,  the  gnimlson  of  Ham,  the  settlements  along 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  were  founded,  *'  and  the 
U'ginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Bidx^l,  and  Ereeh,  and 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  hmd  of  Shinar,"  all  siti'S  of 
ancient  cities  which  recent  cxplomtion  and  discovery 
si^cm  to  indicrate  as  still  tnuteablc  amid  the  graves  of  the 
Ejist  8  mighty  empires.  But  the  e[N»nymus  of  the  rival 
kingdom  on  the  lianks  of  the  Tigris  was  Asshur,  the  son 
of  8hem  ;  and  in  that  n^gion  also  it  would  ap[)ear  that 
we  must  look  for  the  lo<*ality  of  others  of  the  genenitions 
of  the  more  favoure<l  Shem  ;  while  nearly  the  whole 
lia))ita))le  n*gions  l>etween  their  western  l)orders  an<l  the 
lleil  Se4i,  were  occupii^l  from  this  very  dawn  of  history, 
l>y  the  numerous  Shemitic  deS4*enihmts  of  Joktan,  of 
whom  des<*ended  MohamnuHl  luid  the  Shemitic  propa- 
gators i»f  the  monotheistic!  crec^l  (»f  tlie  Koran  ;  as  came 
the  Heliruws,  acconling  U}  Jewish  l>elief,  and  through 
them,  the  great  prophet  of  our  faith,  from  Eber,  the 
assumed  eponymus  of  those  whom  we  must  look  u{K>n, 
on  many  accounts,  as  im]N)rt{int  above  all  other  Shemitic 
nations. 

Deriving  our  authority  still  fnim  the  sacretl  reconl, 
we  ascertain  as  the  result  (»f  the  multiplication  and  dia- 
I>ersion  of  one  minutely  tletaiknl  genenition  of  the  sons 
of  Ham,  through  Ciuuum,  that  for  eight  hundre<l  yearn 
thereafter  they  inrreaseil  and  multiplie^l  in  the  favoured 
lands  watereil  by  the  Jordan,  imd  stretching  t4i  the  shores 
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of  the  Levant ;  they  founded  mighty  cities,  accumulated 
great  wealth,  subdivided  their  goodly  inheritance  among 
distinct  nations  and  kingdoms  of  a  common  descent ; 
and  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  years  afterwards,  when 
the  intruded  tribe  of  Dan  raised  up  the  promised  judge 
of  his  people,  the  descendants  of  Ham  still  triumphed 
in  tlie  destined  heritage  of  the  seed  of  Eber.  At  length, 
however,  the  Hebrew  accomplished  his  destiny.  The 
promised  land  became  his  possession,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  degraded  Canaanite  his  bond-servants.  For  another 
period  of  more  than  eleven  hundred  years,  the  Shemitic 
Israelites  made  the  land  their  own.  The  triumphs  of 
David,  the  glory  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  divided  nationalities  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  protracted  until  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
destiny  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  constitute  the  epos  of 
those  who  supplanted  the  settlers  in  the  historic  lands 
lying  between  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  the  sea,  when 
first  "the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  in- 
heritance, when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  set 
the  bounds  of  the  people/'  Then  came  another  displace- 
ment The  Hebrews  were  driven  forth  from  the  land  ; 
and  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  Roman  and  Saracen, 
Frank,  Turk,  and  Arab,  have  disputed  the  possession  of 
the  ancient  heritage  of  the  Canaanite. 

For  very  special  and  obvious  reasons  the  isolation  of 
the  Hebrew  race,  and  the  purity  of  the  stock,  were  most 
carefully  guarded  by  the  enactments  of  their  great  law- 
giver, preparatory  to  their  taking  possession  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  ;  yet  the  exclusive  nationality  and  the  strictly 
defined  purity  of  race  admitted  of  striking  exceptional  de- 
viations. While  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  are  cut 
off  from  aU  permissive  aUiance,  and  the  offspring  of  a 
union  between  the  Hel)rew  and  these  forbidden  races  is 
not  to  be  naturalized  even  in  the  tenth  generation  :  the 
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Edoniite,  the  descendant  of  Jacol/s  brother,  and  the 
Eg}'ptian,  are  not  to  be  abhorred,  but  the  children  that 
ai^e  Ijogotten  of  them  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  full 
pri\Tlcge8  of  the  favoured  Heeil  of  Jacol*  in  the  third 
generation. 

Thirt  exception  in  favour  of  the  £g}'ptian  i8  a  remaric- 
able  one.  The  ostensible  reason,  \nz.,  that  the  Israelites 
had  ))een  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  appears  inade- 
quate fully  to  account  for  it,  when  the  nature  of  tlmt 
sojourn  and  the  incidents  of  the  Exodus  are  borne  in 
mind  ;  and  would  tempt  us  to  look  beyond  it  to  the 
many  traces  of  Shemitic  character  which  the  language, 
arts,  and  civilisation  of  £gy])t  disclose.  But  its  monu- 
ments n*veal  the  traces  of  many  intruders ;  and  beyond 
it,  throughout  the  northern  regions  of  the  same  continent, 
Phaniician  and  Greek,  Berber,  Roman,  Arab,  and  Frank 
have  mingliKl  the  blood  of  the  ancient  world.  Around 
the  shores  of  that  expressively  designated  Meditemuiean 
Sea  how  striking  are  the  variiHi  memorials  of  the  [mat. 
A  little  area  may  be  iuarke<l  oti'  on  the  map,  environing 
its  ea«teni  shores,  luid  constituting  a  mere  spot  on  the 
surface  of  the  i^lobe  ;  yet  its  historj'  is  the  whole  ancient 
history  of  civilisation,  and  a  record  of  its  ethnological 
changes  would  constitute  an  (*pitome  of  the  natural  hia- 
tor}'  of  niiin.  All  the  great  empiivs  of  the  Old  World 
clustered  around  that  centre,  and  as  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
marked:  **A11  our  religion,  almost  all  our  hiw,  almost 
all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  M*ts  us  above  savages,  has 
come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.*'  There 
race  luis  succeetletl  race  ;  the  Mvptre  has  i)assed  from 
nation  to  imtion,  tluxiugh  the  historical  representatives 
of  all  the  gn'at  primar}'  sulxiivLsions  of  the  human 
family,  and  ''  their  de<*^y  luis  dnt*<l  up  realms  to  deserts.'' 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  however,  in  reference  to 
our  pD'sent  inquiries,  how  far  the  [political  displacement 
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of  nations  in  that  primeval  historic  area  was  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  ethnological  displacement  and 
extinction. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  sacred  narrative,  in  its 
bearings  on  the  primitive  subdivisions  of  the  human 
family,  and  their  appointed  destinies,  seems  specially 
calculated  to  supply  the  initiatory  steps  in  relation  to 
some  conclusions  of  general  application.  However  mys- 
terious it  be  to  read  of  the  curse  of  Canaan  on  the  very 
same  page  which  records  the  blessings  of  Noah  and  his 
sons,  and  the  first  covenant  of  mercy  to  the  human  race, 
yet  the  record  of  both  rests  on  the  same  authority.  Still 
more,  the  curse  was  what  may  strictly  be  termed  an 
ethnological  one.  Whether  we  regard  it  as  a  punitive 
visitation  on  Ham  in  one  of  the  lines  of  generation  of 
his  descendants,  or  simply  as  a  prophetic  foretelling  of 
the  destiny  of  a  branch  of  the  human  family,  we  see  the 
Canaanite  separated  at  the  very  first  from  aU  the  other 
generations  of  Noachic  descent  as  a  race  doomed  to  de- 
gradation and  slavery.  Nevertheless,  to  all  appearance, 
many  generations  passed  away,  in  the  abundant  enjoy- 
ment, by  the  offspring  of  Canaan,  of  all  the  material 
blessings  of  the  "green  undeluged  earth,"  while  they 
accomplished,  as  fully  as  any  other  descendants  of  Noah, 
the  appointed  repeopling,  and  were  fruitful  and  increased, 
and  brought  forth  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  multi- 
plied therein,  even  as  did  the  most  favoured  among  the 
sons  of  Shem  or  Japhet.  When,  some  five  centuries 
after  the  Canaanite  had  entered  on  his  strangely  bur- 
dened heritage,  the  progenitor  of  its  later  and  more 
favoured  inheritors  was  guaranteed,  by  a  divinely-exe- 
cuted covenant,  the  gift  to  his  seed  of  that  whole  land, 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates,  the  covenant  was  not  even  then  to  take  place 
until  the  fourth  generation.  When  that  appointed  period 
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had  elnpsiM],  and  only  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Jordan 
lay  lietween  the  sons  of  Isniel  and  the  land  of  the 
CanaanitoM,  their  leader  an<l  hiwgiver,  who  ha<l  guided 
theni  to  the  very  threshold  of  that  inheritance  on  whieh 
only  his  eyes  were  i>ennitted  to  rest,  foretold  them  in  his 
final  blessing  :  "  The  etenuU  God  sluUl  thrust  out  the 
en«»niy  fn>m  before  thee,  and  shall  destroy,  and  Israel 
shall  dwell  in  safely  alone."  No  e(»mniandnient  ean  be 
more  explicit  tluin  that  whi<h  recjuired  of  the  Israelites 
the  utter  extiq)ati(m  of  the  elder  oci'Upants  of  their 
inhcritanct*  :  "When  the  Lord  thy  CJ<h1  shall  l)rin2:  thee 
into  the  land,  and  hath  cast  out  Ix'fore  thee  seven  nations 
grt*ater  and  mightier  than  thou,  thou  shalt  smite  them  and 
utterly  destn>y  them  ;  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with 
them,  nor  sht»w  m«rcy  unto  them."  Nevertheless  we  find 
that  tlu?  Isnielit(*s  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute,  and  did 
not  drive  them  out  ;  that  the  <'liildren  of  li<*ujamin  did 
not  drive  out  th<»  Jebusites  ;  but  a<eording  to  the  author 
of  the  IxMik  of  Judges,  they  i-till  dwelt  there  in  his 
dav  ;  and  so  with  various  others  of  the  alM>ri(;inal  triljes. 
The  CiilM»onites  obtainetl  by  <raft  a  l«'ague  of  amity 
with  Israel,  and  they  also  remained  :  iNindmen,  hewers 
of  wo<mI,  and  tlniweiH  of  water,  yet  so  guanh*<l  by  the 
sii<*nMlness  of  the  oiith  tht*y  had  ext<»rted  from  their  tlii»- 
inherit4)rs,  that  at  a  long  subsequent  tlate  we  find  S4»ven 
of  the  race  of  their  suj»pl:int«'i*s,  the  >4»ns  ;uul  grandsims 
of  the  first  Nraelitish  kinix,  sm  rifire«l  to  their  di^maml 
for  vengeanee  on  him  who  had  attempte<l  their  extir- 
|Kiti(»n. 

Even  mon»  n^markablv  siirnifiennt  than  all  thosi* 
eviden«*eH  of  a  V\X]ir  niiuiant  of  tin*  anti«nt  llamiti<* 
{Mipulation  surviving  in  th«»  midst  of  the  later  Shemitic 
inheritors  of  (  amum,  an«l  intermingling  with  th«'m,  is 
th«*  apjM»aranee  of  the  names  of  It^diab,  the  harlot  of 
Jericho,  and   Kuth  th**    M«»,ibiless,  in  the  genealogy  of 
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Joseph,  as  recorded  by  Matthew.  The  purity  of  descent 
of  the  promised  seed  of  Abraham  and  David  was  most 
sacredly  guarded  through  all  the  generations  of  their  race, 
yet  even  in  that  line  these  remarkable  exceptions  are 
admitted  ;  and  the  son  of  Ham,  and  the  seed  of  Canaan, 
have  also  their  links  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah. 

From  all  this  it  would  seem  to  be  justly  inferred  that 
ethnological  displacement  and  extinction  must  be  re- 
garded in  many,  probably  in  the  majority  of  cases^  not 
as  amounting  to  a  literal  extirpation,  but  only  as  equiva- 
lent to  absorption.  Such  doubtless  it  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  ancient  European  Celtae,  notwithstanding 
the  distinct  historical  evidence  we  possess  of  the  utter 
extermination  of  whole  tribes  both  of  the  Britons  and 
Gauls  by  the  merciless  sword  of  the  intruding  Roman  ; 
and  such  also  is  being  the  case  to  some  extent  with  the 
aboriginal  Ked  Indians  of  the  New  World.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  travel  in  the  far  west  of  the  American  continent, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  territories,  or  to  visit  the 
reserves  where  the  remnants  of  Indian  tribes,  displaced 
by  us  in  Canada  and  the  States,  linger  on  in  passive 
process  of  extinction,  without  perceiving  that  they 
are  disappearing  as  a  race,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  same 
process  by  which  the  German,  the  Swede,  the  Irish,  or 
the  Frenchman,  on  emigrating  to  the  Anglo-Saxonized 
States  of  America,  becomes  in  a  generation  or  two 
amalgamated  with  the  general  stock. 

This  idea  of  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  into  the 
Anglo-American  race  will  not,  I  am  aware,  meet  with  a 
ready  acceptance,  even  from  those  who  dwell  where  its 
traces  are  most  perceptible  ;  but,  fully  to  appreciate  its 
extent,  we  must  endeavour  to  foUow  down  the  course  of 
events  by  which  the  continent  has  been  transferred  to 
the  descendants  of  its  European  colonists.  At  every 
fresh  stage  of  colonization  or  of  pioneering  into  the  wild 
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West,  the  work  has  necessarily  )>een  accomplished  by 
the  hardy  youths,  or  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  the 
clearing.  Rarely  indeed  did  they  carry  with  them 
wives  or  daughters  ;  but  where  they  found  a  home 
amid  wivaffc-haunted  wilds,  they  took  to  themselves 
wives  of  the  daughters  of  the  soil.  To  this  mingling 
(»f  ))I(km1,  in  its  least  favourable  aspeirts,  the  prejudices 
of  the  Indian  presented  little  o1)stacle.  Henr}',  in  his 
narrative  of  travel  among  the  C'ristineaux  on  Lake  Wini- 
pegon,  in  1  TOO,  after  describing  the  dress  and  allure- 
ments of  the  female  CYistineaux,  a<lds:--"One  of  the 
chiefs  assured  me  that  the  childn»n  Imme  by  their  women 
to  Europeans  were  bolder  warriors  and  l)etter  hunters 
tlian  themselves.'**  This  idea  frequently  recurs  in 
various  forms.  The  patient  hardihood  of  the  half- 
breed  luml»en»rH  and  tnijipers  is  recogniseil  e<iually  in 
C*anada  and  tin*  Fludson  s  liay  Territory,  and  experience 
Hwms  to  have  suggested  the  same  idea  relative  to  the 
l!lM^luimaux.  Dr.  Kane  n^narks  that  ''  the  half-breeds 
of  the  fojist  rival  the  Esquimaux  in  their  powers  of 
endurance.***  Hut  whatever  Ik?  the  characteristic  of 
the  Indian  lialM>reed,  the  fact  is  unquestionable  that 
all  along  the  widening  outskirts  of  the  newer  clearings, 
and  whenever  an  outlying  trading  or  hunting-post  is 
established,  we  find  a  fringe  of  half-breed  population 
marking  the  transitional  l>f»nlcr-land  which  is  passing 
away  from  its  alnjriginal  chiimants.  1  was  particularly 
strui'k  with  this  during  a  brief  residence  at  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
Hudsim's  Ifciy  forts,  in  the  summer  of  1855.  When  on 
my  way  to  Lake  Superior  I  ha<i  passed  on  the  River 
Ste.  Marie  a  large  l>ody  of  Christianixed  Indians,  assem- 

*   H«*nr^'«  TrttrrU  amti  Adc^mtmres   •«   i\imatta  amt  ikt  imiiam 
I7tM)  1776;  p  '249 
<  K aim's  Arrtir  ErpimmiiomM,  lSft3-5A,  viil.  i.  \x.  S4S 
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bling  from  various  points  both  of  the  American  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  on  one  of  the  large  islands 
in  the  Kiver  Ste.  Marie  ;  and  while  waiting  at  the  Sault 
a  considerable  body  of  them  returned,  passing  up  in 
their  canoes.  Having  entered  into  conversation  with 
an  intelligent  American  Methodist  missionary,  who  ac- 
companied them,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  amoimt  of 
iutermamage  or  intercourse  that  took  place  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites,  and  its  probable  effects  in 
producing  a  permanent  new  type  resulting  from  the 
mixture  of  the  two  very  dissimilar  races.  His  reply 
was  :  "  Look  about  you  at  this  moment ;  comparatively 
few  of  these  onlookers  have  not  Indian  blood  in  their 
veins  ;"  and  such  I  discovered  to  be  the  case,  as  my  eye 
grew  more  familiar  with  the  traces  of  Indian  blood.  At 
all  the  white  settlements  near  those  of  the  Indians,  the 
evidence  of  admixture  was  abundant,  from  the  pure 
half-breed  to  the  slightly  marked  remoter  descendant 
of  Indian  maternity,  discoverable  only  by  the  straight 
black  hair,  and  a  singular  watery  glaze  in  the  eye,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  English  gipsy.  There  they  were  to 
be  seen,  not  only  as  fishers,  trappers,  and  lumberers, 
but  engaged  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites  in  the  trade 
and  business  of  the  place.  In  this  condition  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  frontier  settlements  exists ;  and  while, 
as  new  settlers  come  in,  and  the  uncivilized  Indians  re- 
tire into  the  forest,  the  mixed  element  disappears,  it 
does  so  purely  by  absorption.  The  traces  of  Indian 
maternity  are  gradually  effaced  by  the  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  the  European ;  but  nevertheless  the  native 
element  is  there,  even  when  the  faint  traces  of  its 
physical  manifestations  elude  all  but  the  observant  and 
well-practised  eye. 

Nor  arc  such  traces  confined  to  the  frontier  settle- 
ments.    I  have  recognised  the  semi-Indian  features  in 
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the  gay  assemblies  at  a  Canadian  Governor-Generals 
HH^eptions,  in  the  halls  of  the  Legislature,  among  the 
undergraduates  of  Canadian  universities,  an<l  mingling 
in  the  selectest  social  circles.  And  this  is  what  has 
Ufon  going  on  in  every  new  American  settlement  for 
upwards  of  three  centuries,  under  every  diversity  of 
rinumHtonce.  In  New  England,  for  example,  after  the 
«K*>4i)lating  war  of  1037,  which  resulted!  in  the  extinction 
of  the  IVquot  tribe,  Winthrop  thus  summarily  records 
tlie  iM>licy  of  tlie  victors:  "We  sent  the  male  children 
to  lk*nnu(Ia,  by  Mr.  William  Pierci*,  and  the  women  and 
maid  (*hildn*n  iire  disiK^i-seil  alMUit  in  the  towns."  Two 
divrrse  pnH'e.s8i\s  are  apparent  in  such  intermixture. 
Whfre  the  half-breed  chihln.»n  remain  with  their  Indian 
mother,  they  grow  up  in  the  habits  of  the  aborigines^ 
au<l,  int4*nnin<^lin;^  with  tlu*  pure  bliHHl  Indians,  are  re- 
abs4)rl>ed  into  the  native  stock,  where  the  tribe  sur- 
vives, liut  when,  on  the  contnir}',  they  win  the  regard 
of  their  wliit4*  father,  the  opposite  is  th<*  ease  ;  and  this 
occurs  nioi*e  fre<juently  with  the  Spanish  and  French 
than  with  Itritish  eolmiists.  In  I^>wer  Canada,  half- 
bn*e(ls,  an<l  nu*n  iuid  women  of  ])ailial  Indian  bliNxl,  are 
ronstantlv  met  with  in  all  ranks  of  life  ;  and  the  traces 
of  Indian  blootl  may  Ik?  d«-teeteil,  in  tht*  hair,  the  eye, 
the  high  eheek  Ume,  and  the  |K*culiar  mouth,  as  well  as 
in  eertain  traits  i^f  Indian  eharaeter,  where  the  physical 
indieations  are  too  slight  to  Ik>  dis<*emed  by  a  casual 
ol>«er\'er.  Dr.  Tsiliudi,  after  describing  the  minute 
eliLssiHcaticm  of  half-<'astes  in  Peru,  a<lds :  '*The  white 
(Veole  Women  of  Lima  have  a  |HHudiar  quickness  in 
deti'cting  a  iHTrnm  of  hidf-ea.Ht4*  at  the  verj'  first  gkince, 
and  to  the  less  praetimMl  ob^erN'er  they  communicate 
their  dis<*ov«»ries  in  this  way  with  an  air  of  triumph ; 
for  they  luive  the  very  imnlt»nable  weakness  of  priiiing 
themselves  on   the   purity  of  their   EuroiK*an  deseent.'' 
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There,  however,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  the  pride  of  caste 
interferes  in  no  degree  with  the  equality  of  the  civilized 
half-breed ;  and  while  many  of  the  varieties  of  mixed 
blood  are  regarded  as  inferior  to  their  progenitors,  the 
Mestizo,  or  oflFspring  of  a  white  father  and  Indian 
mother,  is  believed  to  inherit  many  of  the  best  qualities 
of  both.  Like  the  Canadian  half-breed,  however,  he  is 
mild  and  irresolute,  capable  of  considerable  endurance, 
but  little  adapted  for  an  independent  course  of  action. 
Nevertheless,  among  Canadian  half-breeds  there  are  men 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  legislature ;  in  the  Church  ;  in 
the  medical  profession ;  holding  rank  in  the  army ; 
and  engaged  in  active  trade  and  commerce.  No  dis- 
tinctive traits  separate  them,  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
from  the  general  community  of  which  they  form  a 
part ;  and  they  will  disappear  after  a  generation  or 
two,  simply  by  the  numerical  superiority  of  those  of 
European  descent. 

With  the  civilized  and  Christianized  Indians  it  is 
otherwise.  Kept  apart  on  their  Indian  reserves,  and 
guarded,  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  from  the  cupidity  as 
well  as  the  stimulating  competition  of  the  white  settler, 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  their  guardians  are  defeated 
by  the  very  process  designed  for  their  protection.  The 
Indian,  under  such  a  system,  can  only  step  forth  to  an 
equality  with  the  White  by  forfeiting  his  claims  to  the 
Indian  reserves,  which  he  may  till,  but  cannot  sell ;  and 
it  is  unquestionable  that,  congregated  together  in  such 
settlements,  under  the  most  careful  superintendence,  the 
Indian,  robbed  of  the  wild  virtues  of  the  savage  hunter, 
acquires  only  the  vices  and  the  diseases  of  the  white 
man  ;  and  as  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  remarks,  in  one  of 
the  strangest  official  documents  ever  penned  by  a  colonial 
governor  :  "  As  regards  their  women,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  accurate  observer  to  refrain  from  remarking  that 
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civilisation,  in  Bpite  of  the  pure,  honest,  and  unremitting 
zoal  of  our  missionaries,  by  some  accurseil  process,  has 
blanched  their  l>al)ies'  faces." ' 

The  following  statistic-s,  from  an  **  Or(*asional  Paper 
on  the  Columbia  Mission,"  issued,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  British  Columbia,  in  1860,  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  circumstances  under  which  a  modem 
British  colony  frequently  originates  The  Indians  in 
Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia  are  stated  to 
amount  to  75,000,  and  the  missionary  at  Poit-Douglaa 
makes  the  f( blowing  return  of  settlers  in  his  district : — 


Citixciu  of  United  Static, 

73 

Chinc-ne,             .          .          .          . 

37 

Britiiih  tuhjecU, 

35 

Mexintnii  and  SpanUnls, 

2y 

Frrnrh  and  Italianjs  . 

16 

Coloured  men,  . 

8 

Central  Eunipe, 

4 

Northern  £uru|ie, 

4 

206 

:hes<*,  the  st^xes  arc  thus  : — 

Malea,      .... 

.        i04 

FemaloN 

•          •          •            *• 

The  admixture  of  i)ioo4l  with  the  native  population, 
consetjuent  on  suc*h  a  dispro|>ortion  of  the  sexes,  is  in- 
evita)>le  ;  and  yet,  lon^  U-fon*  the  colony  of  Columbia 
is  as  old  as  New  England,  the  des4M'ndants  of  this  varied 
a<lmixtun*  of  nationaliti(*s  will  doubtless  talk  as  freely 
of  "  Anglo-Saxon"  rights  an«l  duties  as  any  of  the  older 
Anglo-American  settlements. 

Such  is  the  proct*ss  that   has  been  going  on,  from 
gtmerution  to  generation,  since  ever  the  Eun>pean  colo 
nist  lN>gan  his   encroai^hments  on  the  territorj'  of  the 


*  **  MetnormiHluiu  un    the   Alwn^iiM  uf   North    AmrricA."   •<l«l 
Sir  K.  a  Hc»l  to  Lord  UUw»\^  SOik  Nov.  IS36. 
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American  aborigines.  Intermarriage  and  intermixture 
were  inevitable  in  a  community  where  the  males  so 
largely  predominated  among  the  intruding  whites,  and 
hardy  bands  of  pioneer  adventurers,  or  the  solitary 
hunter  and  trapper,  wandered  forth  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  savage-haunted  forests.  Of  the  mixed  oflFspring,  a 
considerable  portion  grew  up  under  tiie  care  of  the  Indian 
mother,  aspired  to  the  honours  of  the  tribe,  and  were 
involved  in  its  fate.  But  also  a  portion  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  white  father,  shared  with  him  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  border  life,  and  partook  of  the  advantages  which 
gradually  gathered  round  the  settled  community.  As 
the  border  land  slowly  receded  into  the  farther  west, 
Time  wrought  the  while  his  gradual  change ;  and  long 
ere  the  little  cluster  of  primitive  log-huts  had  grown  up 
into  the  city  and  capital  of  a  state,  the  traces  of  Indian 
blood  had  been  lost  sight  of.  The  intermixtmre,  how- 
ever, had  taken  place  ;  a  certain  percentage  of  Indian 
blood  was  there,  and  that  in  suflficient  amount  to  have 
exercised  some  influence  in  the  development  of  charac- 
teristics which  already  distinguish  the  native  Anglo- 
American  from  the  old  insular  stock.  But  nowhere  is 
the  remarkable  process  of  intermixture,  absorption,  and 
repulsion  seen  on  so  great  a  scale  as  at  the  Ked  River 
settlement,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  flows  into 
Lake  Winnipeg,  along  with  that  more  recently  formed 
on  the  Assinaboine  river.  The  former  settlement  is  situ- 
ated along  the  banks  of  the  river  for  about  fifty  miles, 
and  extends  back  from  the  water,  accordiug  to  the  terms 
of  the  original  grant  ceded  by  the  Indians,  as  far  as  a  man 
can  be  distinguished  from  a  horse  on  a  clear  day.  Begun 
in  1811,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Selkirk,  and  after- 
wards taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  the  Red  River  settlement  now  numbers  about 
two  thousand  whites,  chiefly  occupied  in  farming  or  in 
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the  service  of  th<5  Company.  The  original  settlers  were 
fn>ni  the  Orkney  IftlundH,  but  they  have  been  suljse- 
(|uently  increasefl  by  English,  Scoteh,  and  French  Cana- 
diauA.  There,  however,  i\&  well  as  at  the  remoter  forts 
imd  trading-|K>8t8  of  the  Hudson's  liay  Company,  the 
white  immigration  has  consisted  chiefly  of  young  men. 
In  1849,  there  were  137  more  males  than  females,  in- 
cluding those  of  mixed  blcMnl,  in  the  m^ttlcments  ;  and 
tluj  result  has  lM»cn,  not  only  the  growth  of  a  half-breed 
|)opulation  greatly  outnumlHTing  the  whites,  but  the 
fonnation  of  a  tribe  of  HiUf-breeth*,  a  race  who  keep 
thcniH(»lvc\s  distinct  in  manners,  habits,  and  allegiance, 
alike  fn>m  the  Indians  and  the  Whites. 

This  rise  of  an  indeixiidcnt  half-bree^l  tril)e  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  jihenomcna  connected  with  the 
grand  t»thnological  exj)eriment  which  has  lK»en  in  pro- 
gress on  the  North  American  continent  for  the  last  three 
centuries.  The  numlxT  of  the  settled  [M)pulation,  either 
lialf-bn»t*d,  or  more  or  h»8s  of  Indian  bl(M)d,  in  Red 
Itiver  autl  tin*  surmunding  Hettlenients,  is  now,  accord- 
ing Uy  returns  I  have  obtained/  alwiut  7200,  of  whom 
r»r>00  are  in  the  Red  Wwvr  si'ttlement.  A  noticeable 
difference  is  obser\'able  according  to  their  white  |Miter- 
nity.  The  Fn»nch  half  breecls  an*  mon*  lively  and  frank 
in  th<»ir  In^aring,  but  also  less  prone  to  setth»  down  to  the 
drudgen'  of  fanning,  or  other  nmtine  duties  of  civilized 
life,  than  thos**  <lii«tlv  <»f  S-ottish  descent.  But  in  a 
Iwjnler  S4*ttlenient,  where  the  principal  tratle  is  still  in 
jK»ltries,  the  hunt4*r  life  presi'uts  many  attractions  even 
for  the  white*  colonist  ;  and  the  half-breeds  are  ex{Miscd 
t4>  temptations  unknown  in  older  settlementa.  ITiey 
are  a  large  and  robust  nice,  with  grcinter  jKJweni  of  en- 

*   lU'tiirnn  in  r«*|»ly  ti>  prititnl  qiierii't  aImiuI  Utf  ImlUo  aihI  h^f-1»crf«l  f"^* 
Utioti.   cirfiiUu^l   \*y  tb«*  author  in    Uol   Kn«r  Mttlruirut   aimI  rUvwbrffr 
Al*}i«ii«lu  A 
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durance  than  any  of  the  native  tribes  exhibit.  With  the 
reserved  and  unirapressible  manner  of  the  Indian,  they 
are  nevertheless  capable  of  displaying  much  vivacity 
when  interested  or  excited.  They  retain  the  coarse, 
straight  black  hair,  and  the  full  mouth,  as  the  most  per- 
sistent features  derived  from  their  Indian  maternity  ;  but, 
even  in  the  first  generation,  the  dark  eye  has  a  soft  and 
pleasing  aspect  compared  with  that  of  the  pure  Indian. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  families  descended  from  such  mixed 
parentage  are  larger  than  those  of  white  parents;  but 
the  results  of  this  are  in  some  degree  counteracted  by 
the  prevalence  of  consumption  among  them.  In  1855, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  an  interesting  example  of 
the  different  types  of  the  pure  and  hybrid  Indian.  At 
La  Point,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  we  met  with 
Buffalo,  the  chief  of  the  Chippewas  already  referred  to,  a 
grand  old  specimen  of  the  wild  pagan  Indian,  seamed 
with  the  lines  of  age  and  the  scars  of  many  a  forest  ad- 
venture. He  boasted  of  the  scalps  he  had  taken,  showed 
the  collar  of  claws  of  the  grizzly  bear  and  other  trophies 
won  by  him  in  the  chase  ;  and  spoke,  with  the  unimpres- 
sible  indifference  of  a  true  Indian,  of  the  civilisation  of 
the  European  intrudei-s,  as  a  thing  good  enough  for  the 
white  man,  but  in  which  neither  he  nor  his  people  had 
any  interest.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  debased, 
dissipated-looking  Indian,  wrapped  in  a  dirty  blanket ; 
and  betraying  only  the  degradation  of  the  savage  when 
robbed  of  the  wild  virtues  of  the  forest-hunter,  without 
replacing  them  by  anything  but  the  vices  of  civilisation. 
The  group  was  completed  by  a  grandson  of  the  old  chief, 
an  intelligent,  civilized  half-breed,  who  spoke  both 
French  and  English  with  fluency,  and  acted  as  interpre- 
ter during  the  interview.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
grandson  was  smaller,  and  altogether  inferior  in  physical 
characteristics  to  the  aged  forest-bred  chief,  who  was  a 
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uobie  specimen  of  the  Indian,  untainted  by  intercouree 
with  Europeans. 

In  the  Red  River  settlements  where  the  intermarriage 
has  been  invariably  between  a  white  husband  and  an 
Indian  wife,  the  Indians  are  chiefly  Plain  Crees.  Some 
have  also  belonged  to  the  Swampies,  another  branch  of 
the  Crees,  and  also  to  the  Blackfeet  and  Chippewaa 
But  on  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  in  liake  Huron,  a  few 
cases  of  marriage  between  an  Indian  husband  and  white 
wife  have  occurred.  In  every  case  the  advantage  to  the 
Indian  husband  has  l)een  verv  marke<l.  The  children  of 
such  marriages  are  invariably  superior  to  other  half- 
breeds,  but  this  may  t>e  traceable  to  the  moral,  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  physical  difference  in  their  favour.*  The 
greater  number  of  the  half  brei^ls  on  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior  are  of  French  paternity,  while  their  Indian 
mothers  are  chiefly  Chippewa  or  Ottawa  ;  and  the  few 
examples  of  the  Indian  paternity  bi^ong  to  the  same 
tribcH. 

But  the  civilize*!  half  bix^ed  (population  oi  the  Red 
River  settlements  occupy  a  peculiar  i)osition,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  either  with  the  remarkable  tribe  of 
Half-breeds,  or  with  the  IndiauH  of  mixe<l  blood  in  the 
villages  on  the  Canmlian  reserves.  Remote  as  that 
settlement  has  hitherto  l>een  from  all  other  centres  of 
colonization,  and,  from  its  i>eculiar  cintumstances,  tend- 
ing rather  to  attraet  the  Canadian  voyageur,  or  the 
young  advcnturiT,  than  the  marrieil  settler,  the  inevit- 
able tendency  has  bi*<»n  towards  intemiarriiifre,  and  the 
growth  of  a  mixtHl  {lopulation.  Much  pn>|)erty  is  now 
accordingly  possessed  by  men  of  mix^nl  blooil.  Their 
young  men  have,  in  some  case8,  l)een  sent  to  the  Col 
leges   of  Canaila,   and,   after  creilitably  distinguishing 

*  Anawcn  in  Qiirn«!«»  l>y   R«v.   I>r.   ()'M«>mr«,  long  rrmklcnt  mmioBAiy 
among  Um  laduuM  of  Um  UAnitonliii  lalaxia 
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themselves  among  their  Canadian  competitors,  have  re- 
turned to  bear  their  part  in  advancing  the  progress  of 
the  settlement.  The  result  of  this  is  already  apparent 
in  an  increasing  refinement,  and  a  growing  desire  for 
the  removal  of  every  trace  of  their  relation  to  the  wild 
Indian  tribes,  or  the  half-breeds  who  rival  them  in  the 
arts  of  savage  life.  Professor  Hind  accordingly  remarks, 
in  his  "  Report  on  the  Exploration  of  the  Country  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  the  Red  River  settlement," — 
"  The  term  native,  distinguishing  the  half-breeds  from 
the  European  and  Canadian  element,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Indian  on  the  other,  appears  to  be  desired  by 
many  of  the  better  class,  who  naturally  look  upon  the 
term  half-breed,  as  applied  to  a  race  of  Christian  men, 
scarcely  appropriate."  ^ 

The  venerable  Archdeacon  Hunter,  of  Red  River,  in 
the  replies  to  queries,  with  which  he  has  favoured  me, 
says, — in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  In  what  respects  do 
the  half-breed  Indians  differ  from  the  pure  Indians  as  to 
habits  of  life,  courage,  strength,  increase  of  numbers, 
etc.  ?" — "  They  are  superior  in  every  respect,  both  men- 
tally and  physically."  Again,  when  my  inquiries  were 
thus  defined  :  "  State  any  facts  tending  to  prove  or 
disprove  that  the  offspring  descended  from  mixed  white 
and  Indian  blood  fails  in  a  few  generations,^*  Arch- 
deacon Hunter  gives  this  decided  reply,  as  the  result  of 
experience  acquired  by  long  residence  and  intimate  in- 
tercourse among  them  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  : — "  It  does  not  fail,  but,  generally 
speaking,  by  intermarriages  it  l)ecomes  very  difficult  to 
determine  whether  they  are  pure  whites  or  half-breeds." 
Mr.  S.  J.  Dawson,  of  the  Red  River  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, also  describes  the  half-breeds  as  a  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous race  of  men,  and  frequently  with  large  and  healthy 

1  Hi  port,  1848,  p.  305. 
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families.  "  I  know,"  he  writes,  "  from  my  own  obscn^a- 
tion,  that  the  French  half-breeds  at  Red  River  are  a 
gigantic  nu.*e  as  compare<l  with  the  Frencrh  Canadians  of 
L#ower  Canada." 

The  tribe  of  half  breed  buffalo-hunters  is  not  to  l)e 
regarded  as  at  all  approximating  to  the  nomade  Indians. 
They  Injlong  to  the  settlement,  {Kissess  land,  and  culti- 
vate fanns,  though  their  agricultural  operations  are  only 
such  as  might  be  expected,  where  the  inducements  to  a 
wandering  life  are  nearly  as  great  as  among  the  pure- 
breed  Indians,  who  abiindon  such  work  to  their  Mjuaws 
or  slaves.  They  an»,  howcfver,  <listinc-t  from  the  half- 
lm?c<l  memlxjrs  of  the  84?ttlc^  connnunity,  who  have 
shared  in  all  the  domestic  training  and  culture  of  their 
white  fathers,  and  have  entirely  adoj>t4*d  Euroi)ean 
habita  The  hunters  an*  now  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct Imnds,  known  by  their  84*panite  hunting-gnmnds. 
Of  thos4%  the  White  Hon**'  Plain  ]Ialf-bn»eds  furninhed 
the  follt>wiiig  rc*tuni8,  a<*cordiiig  to  a  census  taken  in 
1849,  near  the  Strayeiine  River,  Daeotah  territor)' :~ 
"  Six  hundred  an<l  three  earts,  S4Ven  hundrtnl  luUf- 
bree<ls,  two  hundred  ImliaiiJ*,  six  hundivd  Ihu-ses,  two 
hundred  oxen,  four  liundre*!  dogn,  and  one  cat."  Ae- 
conling  t4)  Mr.  \\\\\\  Kan(%  who  joined  their  butfalt^hunt 
in  the  summer  of  lH4r»,  the  half-breeil  hunters  of  Red 
River  then  numb<Te<l  r»ooo. 

Few  subje4*ts  of  greater  inten*st  to  the  ethnologist  can 
U*  Ci»n('4*ived  4»f  than  this  remarkaMe  origination  of  a 
numerous  and  in*lejM*ndent  trihe  of  half  lu-eeil?*,  jiar- 
tidcing  of  ehanut4*ri.Htie.s  derivt-d  alikf  fn»ni  th«*ir  whiti* 
fathers  and  their  Indian  mot  hers.  They  an*  a  hanly 
rai-c  of  men,  cajwdile  of  enduring  th»»  gn-atest  hanlshi|is. 
They  idl  adhiTe  t4>  the  Rtinmn  (  atholir  faith  :  and  4N*ca- 
si(»nally  a  priest  ac4*umi»anies  them  4in  their  hunting 
ex(HHlitions,   in   whi4*h   casi*   ma.ss  is  eelebniti^I  4»n  tin* 
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prairie.  They  are  at  open  feud  with  the  Sioux  and 
other  Indian  tribes,  and  cany  on  their  warfare  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  have  acquired 
fire-arms  and  horses ;  but  they  give  proof  of  their 
"  Christian  ^'  civilisation  by  taking  no  scalp-trophies 
fjx)m  the  battle-field.  From  about  the  15th  of  June 
to  the  end  of  August,  they  are  abroad  on  the  prairie 
engaged  in  their  summer  hunt.  A  subsequent  autum- 
nal buffalo-hunt  engages  a  smaller  portion  of  their 
number;  and  then  such  as  do  not  depend  on  winter- 
hunting,  and  the  profits  of  trapping  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  retm-n  to  the  settlement.  It  is  complained 
that  they  make  poor  farmers,  neglecting  their  land  for 
the  exciting  pleasures  of  the  chase.  But  this  is  inevit- 
able, where  the  produce  of  their  buffalo-hunts  supplies 
the  chief  means  of  carrying  on  a  profitable  trade  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  agents  and  the  American 
traders  from  St.  Paul's.  The  distant  hunt  not  only 
consumes  the  time  required  for  agricultural  labour,  but 
it  begets  habits  altogether  incompatible  with  settled 
industry ;  and  would  produce  the  very  same  results  on 
any  body  of  white  settlers  as  on  this  remarkable  native 
population  of  Red  River.  But  in  the  field,  whether  pre- 
paring for  hunting  or  war,  the  superiority  of  the  Half- 
breeds  is  strikingly  manifested.  They  then  display  a 
discipline,  courage,  and  self-control,  of  which  the  wild 
tribes  of  Sioux  or  Blackfeet  are  altogether  incapable ; 
and  they  accordingly  look  with  undisguised  contempt 
on  their  Indian  foes.  The  organization  displayed  in 
their  hunting  expeditions  shows  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  self-government.  When  fairly  started  on  the  hunt, 
a  general  council  is  held,  which  proceeds  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent or  leader.  A  number  of  captains  are  then  nomi- 
nated jointly  by  the  leader  and  council,  and  each  of 
these  appoints  a  certain  number  of  constables  or  deputy- 
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oftieen^  whose  duty  it  is  to  sec  that  the  kiws  of  the 
hunt  are  carried  out,  and  that  the  nightly  encampment 
\a  made  with  strict  attention  to  the  general  safety. 
Guides  are  also  chosen  by  popular  election,  who  carry 
flags  as  their  liadges  of  office,  and  control  all  arrange- 
m<.*uts  for  the  camping.  The  hunt  l)eing  thus  oiganized, 
all  who  have  joined  it  are  under  military  law.  No 
hunter  can  return  home  without  permission  ;  no  gun 
may  Iw  fired  when  the  hufifalo  country  is  reachetl,  until 
the  leader  lias  given  the  wonl,  which  let«  loose  the  wild 
array  of  hunters  on  the  l>ewildered  heril.  The  captains 
an<l  their  deputies  also  su|)erintend  the  nightly  arrange- 
ment of  the  carts  in  a  circ^le,  within  which  the  horses 
and  cattle  are  picketed  ;  an<l,  in  case  of  any  property 
lK»ing  missing,  they  can  prohibit  any  memWr  of  the 
hunt  from  stirring  till  it  is  found.  Every  breach  of 
camp-laws  is  atoned  for  by  fines.  A  man  who  passes 
the  camp  guide  of  the  tlay,  while  on  duty,  subjects  him- 
self to  a  fine  of  five  shillings  ;  and  he  who  ventures  to 
run  a  bufi'ulo,  before  the  leader  has  given  the  signal  for 
the  hunt  to  In^gin,  has  to  forfeit  a  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings. 

Such  are  the  most  nciticc^ible  rluiracteristics  of  this 
singularly  int4»restiiig  r.u-e,  calltnl  into  lieing  by  the  i-on- 
ta4't  of  the  Europi»an  with  the  native  tril>c*s  of  the  prairie 
and  fon*Ht.  With  S4)  much  of  the  civilisati«)n  which  no 
pun*  Indian  triU*  ha^  derived  from  intercourse  with 
whit4*  men,  and  such  admindile  orgimization  and  prompt 
rcc(»gniti(>n  of  the  obligations  of  law  and  order,  there 
M'ems  giMnl  reiLMiui  for  Ix^Iieviiig  in  th«*ir  (*apacity  for  all 
the  higher  duties  of  a  m'ttK*«l,  industrioun  rommunity. 
Thev  alreadv  know  the  uhi»  luid  value  of  nionev  :  nor  are 
they  unus45d  to  the  laUmrM  of  agriculture,  though  hitherto 
this  has  offered  no  profits  to  ti.*m(>t  them  to  grain  or 
ht<K*k -farming  on  any  adequate  scale.     In  the  present 
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condition  of  the  Ked  River  settlement,  with  its  unhealth-^ 
fill  element  of  fur-trading  posts,  buffalo  prairies,  and 
remote  and  nearly  inaccessible  markets  for  farming 
produce,  the  Half-breeds  are  retained  in  that  dangerous 
transitional  stage  from  which  all  attempts  at  civilisa- 
tion among  the  Indian  tribes  have  derived  the  sources  of 
failure.  But  they  have  within  themselves  elements  of 
resistance  to  the  destructive  influences  attendant  on  the 
transition  from  the  hunter  state  to  the  settled  life  of  the 
farmer  and  trader,  and  no  race  has  ever  offered  stronger 
claims  on  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  or  the  states- 
man. But,  under  any  circumstances,  the  Half-breeds  of 
the  Red  River  cannot  permanently  remain  as  a  distinct 
race.  Already  the  settlers  of  mixed  blood  intermarry 
freely  with  the  white  population,  and  share  with  perfect 
equality  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  community. 
As  emigration  increases  the  same  results  will  follow 
there,  as  have  already  happened  in  all  the  older  settle- 
ments, from  the  New  England  shores,  or  the  St.  Law- 
rence Gulf,  westward  to  the  remotest  clearings  of  young 
civilisation.  The  last  traces  of  the  red  blood  will  dis- 
appear, not  by  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  by 
the  absorption  of  the  half-breed  minority  into  the  new 
generations  of  the  predominant  race ;  yet,  along  with  all 
the  changes  wrought  by  climate,  institutions,  and  habits, 
on  the  new  people  thus  formed  to  be  the  inheritors  and 
occupants  of  the  deserted  Indian  hunting-grounds  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  this  element  will  exercise  some 
influence,  and  help  to  make  them  diverse  from  their 
European  ancestry.  On  this  account,  therefore,  as  well 
as  on  others,  we  want  some  such  term  as  Euroamerican 
to  indicate  the  new  race.^ 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  the  history  of  the  Ame- 
rican Indian  tribes,  in  which  their  extinction  is  seen  to 

^    Vide  Appemlix  B. 
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l)c  wrought  out  by  mcoiiB  which  wc  can  look  back  upon 
with  very  different  feelings  from  those  with  which  we 
witueMA  their  extermination  by  the  mere  process  of  con- 
tiict  with  the  white  settler,  or  their  extirpsition  by  the 
combined  influ«'nre  of  his  violence  and  criminal  cupidity. 
The  (*onditi<m  of  the  American  tribes  ami  nations  to  the 
north  of  the  Mexic^in  centre  of  a  native  civilisation,  may 
be  de«<'ribed  at  the  period  of  £uro|>ean  discovery  as  one 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  We  trace  the  influence  of  one 
or  two  dominant  trilx^s  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  the  rival  nations  wen*  exposed  to 
such  constant  and  aimless  exterminating  warfare,  that 
it  is  mon'  tlian  doubtful  if  the  natund  increase  of  popu- 
hition  was  then  e<{ual  to  the  waste  of  war.  AVe  arc 
accuHtomiMl  U\  reganl  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  the 
natunU  habitat  of  its  alMiriginiU  childnfu  ;  wherein,  as  in 
a  world  ajiart,  they  grew  and  multiplietl,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment (»f  i\\\  tliat  thc*ir  simple  natures  were  C4i{mble  of, 
until  the  intnision  of  the  white  man  brought  misery  and 
des4jlation  into  their  midst,  aii<l  that  exterminating  pro- 
cess w;is  begun  which  thn*at4*ns,  en»  many  more  gi»ne- 
rations  sliall  liave  [KisHi'd  away,  to  leave  only  their  grave- 
mounds  to  tell  of  the  |Kist  c*xLst<*nce  of  the  re<l  man 
in  the  New  WorhL  A  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  extinct  triln^s,  will  tend  to  modify 
this  opinion. 

The  early  notic(*s  of  the  first  explon^rs,  and  the  tradi- 
tions since  gathcHMl  from  sur%'iving  nations,  tell  4>f  many 
tlmt  have  utterly  (uismhI  away,  without  the  malign  inter- 
veuti«m  «if  Kuro|H*an  influ«*n(*e.  **  Hut  language  ailheres 
to  the  soil  when  th<*  li|M  which  s|M>ke  it  are  n^solved  into 
dust.  Mountains  n»|>eat,  and  rivers  murmur  the  voii-es  of 
mitions  denationalizes!  or  extiqKitt^l  in  their  own  lamL"' 
Ity  such  Vititiges  extinct  nations  assert  their  claims  to  an 
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inheritance  of  the  past,  throughout  all  the  ancient  world  ; 
and  the  same  evidence  tells  of  former  occupants  of  the 
New  World.  The  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  constitutes  in  this  manner  the  enduring  monu- 
ment of  the  Alleghans,  the  oldest  tribe  of  the  United 
States  of  which  there  is  a  distinct  tradition.  The  beau- 
tiful Valley  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  tributary  streams  of 
that  great  river,  once  teemed  with  the  warriors,  and  were 
enlivened  by  the  numerous  towns  and  villages  of  this 
ancient  people.  The  traditions  of  the  Delawares  told 
that  the  Alleghans  were  a  strong  and  mighty  nation, 
reaching  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  when  in 
remote  times  they  came  into  the  Great  Valley  from  the 
west.  But  the  Iroquois,  who  had  established  themselves 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  chief  rivers  which  have  their 
rise  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  great  lakes,  combined 
with  the  Delawares  or  Lenap^  nation  to  crush  the  power 
of  that  ancient  people  of  the  valley  ;  and  the  surviving 
remnant  of  the  decimated  Alleghans  was  driven  down 
the  Mississippi,  and  their  name  blotted  out  from  the  roll 
of  nations.  The  very  name  of  the  Ohio  is  of  Iroquois 
origin,  and  given  to  the  river  of  the  Alleghans  by  their 
ruthless  conquerors.  The  Susquehannocks,  who  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  of  the  same  ancient  lineage,  excited 
the  ire  of  the  dominant  nation,  and  were  in  hke  manner 
extirpated  ;  at  a  later  date  the  Delawares  fell  under 
their  ban,  and  the  remnant  of  that  proud  nation  quitting 
for  ever  the  shores  of  the  noble  river  which  perpetuates 
their  name,  retraced  their  steps  into  the  unknown  West. 
So,  in  like  manner,  the  Shawnees,  Nanticokes,  Unamis, 
Minsi,  and  Illinois,  were  vanquished,  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  dependent  nations,  or  driven  out  and  extermi- 
nated. Settlements  of  the  conquerors  were  frequently 
established  in  the  conquered  lands ;  and  the  only  re- 
deeming feature  in  this  savage  warfare  was  their  system 
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of  al)S4iri)tioD,  hy  which  they  re]viired  the  louses  in  Imttle 
by  adopting  prinom^rH  rem*ui*<l  from  (hsith,  and  ailmitting 
them  into  the  triW  of  the  eonqucring  natiim.  All  this 
w»8  the  work  of  the  Indian.  As  the  curtain  riHl^s  on  the 
alx)riginal  nations  of  the  forest  and  the  pniirie,  we  find 
them  engag«Ml  in  this  extenuinating  warfare  ;  and  a 
glance  on  the  map  of  successive  centuries,  or  a  recon- 
struction of  the  traditionary  histor}'  of  the  ohlest  tribes, 
XAU  the  same  tale  of  aimless  strife,  exi>atriation,  and 
extinctioiL  The  history  of  the  Indian  nations  found  in 
occupation  of  a  wide  nuige  of  country  on  the  northern 
and  southc*m  sht>K»s  of  the  great  lakes,  including  the 
whole  of  Up|xT  Canada  and  Western  New  York,  will 
most  clearly  suffice  to  illustrate  this  phase  of  savage  life. 
When  Cartier  first  explon'd  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1535, 
he  found  large  Indian  Settlements  at  QucIm^c  and  on  the 
the  Islan<l  of  Montn*al,  when*  Cliamplain,  little  more  than 
half  a  century  after,  met  with  few  or  none  to  opjMwe  his 
settlement.  We  can  onlv  surmise  who  the  Indians  at 
tin;  |>eri<Ml  of  Cartier  s  arrival  were  ;  but  it  is  most  pro- 
Imble  that  they  lM*longed  to  the  siime  Wyan<lot  sto<*k, 
who  wen*  then  witlnlniwiiig  into  the  western  parts  of 
Upper  (*anada  to  esi^ajn*  the  furj-  of  the  Iro<|Uois,  after 
having  nearly  di*sohite<l  the  Island  of  Montreal  At  the 
era  of  (*ham()laiirs  visit,  and  thn>ughout  the  entire  pi'riod 
of  Fn*n<-h  o<eu|mtion,  the  I'ountr}*  t4i  the  south  of  the 
St.  Ljiwren<-e,  antl  along  the  whole  southern  shores  of 
I^ike  Ontario,  was  <NH*upied  by  the  nati«»ns  of  the  Iro- 
quoin  eonfedeni4-y,  whos*»  uneonipnmiising  lM»stility  to  the 
Freneh  materiallv  eontribute<l  to  routine  their  colonies  to 
th<'  limits  of  l^)werCaiuuhL  The  countr)'  immetliately  to 
the  westwanl  <»f  the  Kiver  (Ottawa,  an«l  al«>ng  the  northern 
sliore  of  l^ike  (Ontario,  was  fuun<l  unoccufiied  when  first 
explore<l  by  Cliamplain  ;  but  it  was  markiHl  with  abun- 
dant traces  of  cultivation*  and  of  recent  occupation  by 
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the  tribes  who  had  retreated  westward  from  the  violence 
of  the  Iroquois.  The  region  to  the  north  of  the  .Wyandot 
or  Huron  territory,  and  the  islands  and  northern  shores 
of  Lake  Huron,  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  Mississagas^ 
the  Ottawas,  the  Nippisings,  and  other  Algonquin  na- 
tions, who,  though  belonging  to  an  entirely  distinct 
stock,  are  repeatedly  found  in  alliance  with  the  Hurons 
against  their  common  Iroquois  foe,  and  to  some  extent 
shared  their  fate.  The  Hurons  on  the  contrary,  and  all 
the  nations  lying  between  them  and  the  Iroquois  country, 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  stock  with  the  con- 
federate nations  to  the  south  of  the  great  lakes  ;  by 
whom  they  were  pursued  with  such  uncompromising 
hostility  till  their  once  populous  regions  were  abandoned 
to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  At  the  period  when 
the  Huron  tribes  became  the  special  objects  of  missionary 
zeal  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  were  established  along  the  great  bay,  once  populous 
on  all  its  shores  with  that  extinct  nation  whose  name 
alone  survives  in  the  Lake  of  the  Hurons.  The  region 
lying  around  Lake  Simcoe,  and  Greorgian  Bay,  is  marked 
on  every  favourable  site  with  the  traces  of  their  agri- 
cultural industry,  and  crowded  with  their  graves.  They 
presented  traits  of  superiority  to  the  more  northern 
nations  of  the  Algonquin  stock  ;  and  equalled  in  fierce 
daring,  and  aU  the  wild  virtues  of  the  savage  warrior, 
the  Iroquois  by  whom  they  were  unrelentingly  exter- 
minated. Father  Sagard  estimated  the  population  of 
the  limited  region  occupied  by  the  four  Huron  tribes  at 
the  close  of  their  national  history,  at  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  souLs.  But  to  the  south-west  lay  the 
villages  of  the  Tiontonones,  or  Petuns,  another  nation 
of  the  same  stock,  also  a  populous  and  industrious  agri- 
cultural community ;  and  beyond  this,  in  the  territory 
embracing  the  beautiful  valley  and  the  great  falls  of  the 
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Niagnm  River,  where  an?  now  the  sites  of  the  finest 
ontlianls  of  (^anado,  au<l  noine  of  the  mo8t  fruitful 
count ien  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  nation  lielonging 
to  the  Hame  lIunm-InNjuoiH  family  waa  found  hy  the 
first  Fn*neh  mi88ionary  ex(>lorens  in  1G20.  \\y  the 
IIunuiH  they  were  designated  the  Attiweuchironk,  ex- 
prehwive  of  the  mere  dialectic  difference  between  the 
lan<;ua^eA  of  the  two;*  but  from  the  French  they  re- 
ceiveii  tlu*  name  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  fnmi  the  friendly 
relations  thay  maintained  with  l)oth  [larties  during  tlio 
great  struggle  In^tween  the  Iroijuoisand  the  allied  Huron 
and  Algon(|uin  nations.  At  the  close  of  their  history 
their  {Mipulation  Wiis  i*stinuite4l  at  twelve  thoustiud  souls; 
Init  a  ])osition  of  neutndity  )x*twei*n  hostile  rivals  was 
n*nden»d  all  the  more  difficult  by  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity :  though  this  a)»iM*ars  to  have  lx?en  also  shared 
by  the  Eries  who  <K'cupied  the  bnxid  fertile  regions  along 
the  southern  shon^s  of  the  gn*at  lake  which  bears  their 
name. 

The  fate  of  the  Attiwentlaronks  and  the  Eries  is 
certain,  but  the  history  of  lK)th  is  ol«cun»,  for  they  lay 
U»vond  the  n*ach  of  the  Frcnt:h  traders  and  missionaries. 
In  the  earlifT  half  <if  the  seventeenth  eentur}'  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  planti**!  their  stations  throughout  the  Huron 
countr}%  amid  |H)|mlous  walled  villages  and  cultivated 
fit*lds,  and  reckonnl  the  warrioi>4  of  the  trilies  by  thou- 
sands. In  U)2t),  Father  «loS4*i»h  de  la  R<Hhe  d'AUyon 
jM»uetrat4Ml  into  the  countr>'  of  the  Neutnd  Nation,  and 
Miught  to  dis(*ov4*r  the  Niagani  at  its  junction  witii  Lake 
Ontario.  After  a  journ<»y  of  five  days  through  the 
unbn»ken  forest  which  lay  bi*tween  th<?  Tiontonones,  and 
the  Attiwendaronks,  he  reaclunl  the  first  si'ttlement  of 

*  Ity  th:i  itaui<<,  Aci-^mling  iu  BnrtMPuf.  the  Hun»iM  t:^!!!!^!  thjit  tbry  wct«* 
A  **/»o/i<r  of  (I  Uimijma'j^  n  lUiU  tlif^rrmi.'*  They  a|i|»li««i|  thai  i>f  AkwaoAkr 
M  ih«'  prurr^  OAmr  nl  luiiioiit  nf^rakiug  lAnguAgf^  uniiiii*Uigit»le  !•»  Uitm. 
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the  latter,  and  passed  through  six  towns  before  arriving 
at  that  of  the  chief  Sachem.  '  Twenty-two  other  towns 
and  villages  were  embraced  within  his  jurisdiction  ;  and 
tobacco  was  largely  cultivated  along  with  maize  and 
beans.  The  country  of  the  Eries  was  gi*eatly  more 
extensive,  and  probably  not  less  populous.  But  within 
less  than  thirty  years  from  this  mission  of  Father  de  la 
Roche,  the  whole  region  occupied  by  those  nations,  from 
the  Georgian  Bay  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Eries,  far 
beyond  the  shores  of  the  lake  which  perpetuates  their 
name,  was  a  silent  desert.  Tradition  points  to  the 
kindling  of  the  council-fire  of  peace  among  the  former 
nation,  before  the  organization  of  the  Iroquois  confeder- 
acy ;  and  to  the  artistic  skill  of  the  Eries  are  ascribed 
several  interesting  remains  of  aboriginal  art,  amonfic 
which  the  pictori!l  inscription  on  (igham's  Island 
in  Lake  Erie  is  described  as  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
and  well-sculptured  work  of  its  class  hitherto  found  on 
the  continent.^  But  they  perished  by  the  violence  of 
kindred  nations  before  the  French  or  English  could 
establish  intercourse  with  either.  In  the  French  maps 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Lake  Erie  is  unknown ;  and  the  first  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  had  scarcely  penetrated  to  its  shores, 
when  the  ancient  nation  whose  name  it  preserves  was 
swept  away.  Within  a  year  or  two  of  their  destruction 
the  Neutral  Nation  experienced  the  same  fate  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mohawks,  under  the  leadership  of  Shori- 
kowani,  a  famous  chief  of  that  nation  ;  and  the  Atti- 
wendaronks  utterly  disappeared  from  the  Valley  of 
Niagara.  Charlevoix  assigns  the  year  1655  as  the  date 
of  their  extermination.  Their  council-fire  was  extin- 
guished, their  name  was  blotted  out  ;  and  the  few 
survivors  were  subsequently  found  by  one  of  the  French 

*  History  of  the  Indian  Tnbf^^  vol.  ii.  p.  78,  plates  xli.  xlii 
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iiiis8ionaric8,  living  in  degrading  Rcrfdom  in  the  villages 
(if  their  eoncjuerorH.  All  this  wn8  the  result  of  coufliet 
amon^  native  triln^ft,  an<l  80  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the 
white  miM\  ttmt  it  is  with  difliculty  we  can  recover  Bome 
trustworthy  glimpse  of  the  Eries  or  the  Neutere  from 
the  notes  of  one  or  two  dauntless  missionaries,  whose 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  carried  them  into 
the  country  of  those  extinct  nations,  long  liefore  the 
enteqirise  of  the  coufrurs  deii  hoU  had  leil  them  witliin 
the  hearing  of  Niagara's  voice  of  many  waters.  It  re- 
veals t4>  UH  glim{>H(*s  of  what  luul  b<H'n  transpiring  in 
unrecorded  centuries  throughout  the  vast  forest  ranges 
and  prairies  of  the  American  continent  ;  and  may  help 
to  reironcile  us  to  the  fate  of  the  conquering  Iroquois 
by  whom  such  wide -spread  desolation  was  wrought. 
Their  remarkable  ronfe<leracy  was  broken  up  by  the  0*1- 
herence  of  the  Moliawks  to  the  British  side,  when  the 
<'(»lonists  n>s4;  in  arms  against  the  mother  country*.  The 
I)e4mtiful  Mohawk  Valley  whirh  was  once  their  home, 
is  now  crowiled  with  t4>wns  and  villages,  and  interlaced 
bv  railwavs  and  canals  ;  but  the  renmant  of  the  once 
|>owerful  Mohawk  triU*,  with  a  small  luind  of  the  Sene- 
cas,  amounting  t4)gethor  to  alniut  S4»venteen  hundred 
souls,  have  found  a  home  in  the  eountr}'  they  depopu- 
lated  two  centuries  lK?fon».  **  I  have  Ihh'u  told,**  says 
CoMen,  "  by  old  men  in  New  EIngland,  who  remembered 
the  time  when  the  Mohawks  maile  war  on  their  Indians, 
that  as  S4Hin  as  a  single  Mohawk  was  discovennl  in  their 
countr>\  their  Indians  huscmI  a  erv  fn»m  hill  to  hill,  A 
Mohawk  !  a  Mohawk  !  u]M»n  which  they  fle<l  like  sheep 
Ix'fore  wolves,  without  attempting  to  make  the  least 
resistan<'e/'  The  tnulitional  terror  of  their  imme  still 
sur\iveft,  though  they  liave  Invn  wattled  for  generations 
{M*aceably  on  the  Canadian  n'S4»r\'es,  grunted  by  the 
Kritish  Government  to  them,  along  with  other  loyalist 
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refugees  from  the  revolted  colonies.  The  cry  of  a  Mo- 
hawk still  fills  with  dread  the  lodges  of  the  Algonquin 
Indians  in  the  Canadian  settlements ;  and  they  have 
been  repeatedly  known  to  desert  their  villages  on  Lake 
Couchiching,  and  Chemong  and  Kice  Lakes,  and  to  camp 
out  on  islands  in  the  lakes,  from  the  mere  rumour  of  a 
Mohawk  having  been  seen  in  the  vicinity. 

The  pure-blood  Mohawks  still  exhibit  traces  of  the 
superiority  which  once  pertained  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Iroquois  league  ;  and  the  same  traits  are  discernible 
in  survivors  of  the  other  confederate  nations.  The  Onon- 
dagas,  who  claimed  to  be  true  autochthones,  alone  of  all 
the  six  nations  retain  their  hold  on  their  native  spot  of 
earth,  and  still  dwell  in  the  beautiful  and  secluded  valley 
of  Onondaga,  with  sufficient  territory  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  surviving  remnant.  But  Mohawks  and 
Onondagas  alike  betray,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes, 
many  traces  of  mixed  blood  as  well  as  of  diminishing 
numbers,  and  the  same  fact  is  manifest  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  nations.  Of  the  Oneidas,  a  por- 
tion lingers  on  their  ancient  site,  but  the  main  body  of 
the  survivors  are  scattered :  one  band  in  Canada,  and 
another  and  larger  one  in  Wisconsin.  The  Senecas  and 
Tuscaroras  have  their  few  living  representatives  near  the 
Niagara  river,  on  a  portion  of  the  land  which  their  fore- 
fathers wrested  from  the  denationalized  Eries ;  and  even 
the  Cayugas,  the  least  fortunate  among  those  unfortunate 
inheritors  of  a  great  name,  have  found  shelter  for  a  little 
handful  of  their  survivors  on  the  Seneca  reserves  in 
western  New  York. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  aboriginal  population  which, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  stretched  away  on  either  bank  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  westward  to  Lake 
Huron  and  St.  Clair.  La  Houtan  estimated  the  Iroquois^ 
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wlion  firat  known  to  EuropoanR,  at  wventy  thoufianc]  ; 
at  the  |>n*8ent  time  they  num)H?r  altogether,  in  Canada 
and  the  States,  a)>out  Heven  thounand.  They  have  |iaiwcd 
the  most  eritie^d  stage  in  the  colliHion  In^tween  Bavagc 
and  civilized  man  ;  and,  settled  on  their  little  farms 
a]»art  fnmi  the  |M>puIoUB  centres  of  trade  and  commerce, 
they  are  improving  Inith  socially  an<l  mondly.  Never- 
thelesK,  kept  apart  in  det^u^lu^i  little  communities  in  a 
Htate  of  pupihige,  an<I  forceil  into  constant  intermarriage, 
their  fate  is  inevitable.  IWtter  far  would  it  be  for  them 
to  acci'pt  the  d(*stiny  of  the  civilized  half-brinnl,  and 
mingle  on  ecjual  tenns  with  wttlers,  many  of  whom  have 
yiehliHl  up  a  nationality  not  l(*ss  proud  than  theirs,  and 
fonuiken  the  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  the  New  WorMs  heirs.  It  is  as 
im{NiH8ible  for  the  civilized  Indian  t4)  live  in  a  commu- 
nity, yet  not  of  it,  as  for  any  other  of  the  nationalities 
whi>H4.*  memlM*rs  merge  into  the  nation  with  whom  their 
lot  is  cast,  Hy  such  a  pnMt^Hs  the  last  visible  n*mnant8 
of  the  famous  Inxiuois  league  would  indeinl  disappuir, 
abs4>rlNMl,  like  all  other  fon*igii  iiatioiialiti(*s,  into  the  new 
leagues  which  gniwiiig  enipin*s  an?  fonning  in  the  West 
Hut  «'ach  Hunivor  of  the  old  Indian  confinlenuy  would 
lie  the  gsiiner  by  the  abiindonnient  of  what  is  worse  than 
an  empty  name  ;  while  the  Kun)amerii*an  mce  wouhl  take 
on«*e  mon*  into  its  veins  the  n*d  blo^nl  of  the  ancient  and 
haughty  arist^M'racy  <»f  the  forest. 

In  the  8i»cond  v<»lume  of  x\w  A ivh^njltHfia  Americana^ 
a  synopsis  is  given  i>f  the  Indian  trila's  of  the  continent 
to  the  east  of  the  IliH'kv  Mountains,  and  of  thoM*  in  the 
Hritish  and  Russian  |>oss4^ons  in  North  America,  from 
the  ]M>n  <if  Mr.  AlU*rt  Ciallatin,  which  may  be  said  to 
<*i>nstitute  the  true  basis  of  all  native  American  ethno- 
log}-.  Its  value  lias  lieen  fully  ni'ognised  by  sulNM*<iuent 
writers  on  the  subjwrt,  and  n»fen*nce  has  already  Iwon 
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made  to  it  in  previous  pages.  To  him  we  owe  the  deteiv 
mination  of  the  elements  of  philological  affinity  by  which 
we  classify  the  great  families  or  stocks  of  the  Algonquin- 
Lenap^  and  the  Iroquois  as  occup3dng  the  whole  region 
to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  fifty-second  to 
the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude.  But  to  the 
south  of  this  lies  a  country  in  which  Gallatin  recognised 
the  existence  of  at  least  three  essentially  distinct  lan- 
guages of  extensive  use  :  the  Catawba,  the  Cherokee, 
and  that  which  he  assumed  to  include  in  a  common 
origin  both  the  Muskhogee  and  the  Choctaw.  But  be- 
sides those,  six  well-ascertained  languages  of  smaller 
tribes,  including  those  of  the  Uchees  and  the  Natchez, 
appear  to  demand  separate  recognition.  Their  region 
differs  essentially  from  those  over  which  the  Algonquin 
and  Iroquois  war-parties  ranged  at  will.  It  is  broken  up 
by  broad  river-channels,  and  intersected  by  impenetrable 
swamps ;  and  has  thus  afforded  refuge  for  the  remnants 
of  conquered  tribes,  and  for  the  preservation  of  essen- 
tially distinct  languages  among  comparatively  small 
bands  of  refugees.  There  also  the  Cherokees  were  the 
first  to  settle,  as  a  comparatively  civilized  agricultural 
nation,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  In  their 
predatory  inroads  they  carried  off  slaves  from  Carolina  ; 
and  speedily  recognising  the  advantages  derived  from 
enforced  service,  they  have  gi-adually  settled  down  in 
the  remarkable  condition  of  a  civilized  nation  of  Red 
Indian  slaveholders.  In  1825,  they  numbered  13,783, 
and  held  1277  slaves  of  African  descent.  But  the  fact 
that  at  the  same  time  they  possessed  2923  ploughs,  suf- 
fices to  prove  that  agricultural  labour  must  be  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  by  other  than  the  slave  population. 
Meanwhile  the  admixture  of  white  blood  has  largely 
affected  the  dominant  race.  The  true  test  of  equality  of 
races  is  when  the  civilized  Indian  marries  a  white  woman. 
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ami  tliiA  hiis  already  taken  place  to  Home  extent  among 
the  CherokeeH.  The  censuB  of  1825  included,  among  the 
numbers  of  that  nation,  Kixty-«»ight  Cherokee  men  mar- 
rie<l  to  white  women,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
white  men  married  to  Cherokee  women.  This  alone, 
exclusive  of  all  previous  hylirid  elements,  must  rapidly 
tend  to  eflface  the  predominant  characteristics  of  Indian 
1>loo<l.  When  the  last  census  was  taken,  in  1852,  the 
Cherokees  numbered  17,530;  and  the  commissioner  re- 
marks in  reference  to  their  growing  numbers  :  "  A  visible 
increaise  is  discernible  especially  among  the  half-breeds,'' 
but  they  view  with  extreme  ji*alousy  the  inquisitorial 
visits  of  the  statist,  and  yield  all  such  information  very 
n^lurtantlv,  so  that  the  Litest  returns  do  not  admit  of 
comfKirisiin  with  the  older  census. 

In  so  far  as  the  employment  of  the  African  race  as 
slaves  is  to  l)e  n*ganle<l  as  an  evidence  of  the  civilisation 
of  the  Red  Indian,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Cherokei»s.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgain  writes  me  thus:  "I 
have  vL^ted  all  the  emigrant  IiidiiUi  nations  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  with  two  or  tlirei*  (exceptions.  I  saw  in- 
stances among  the  8hawnri*s  and  Delawares,  and  the 
Wyandots  in  Kans;is,  where  white  men  who  had  married 
luilf-bree<l  Indian  women  were  living  gentei*lly  among 
them,  and  had  slaves  to  cultivate  their  land  ;  and  also 
instances  where  Iialf-bntHl  lndi;ius  hud  marriecl  white 
wives  and  HvcmI  in  good  style."  Monovrr,  among  recent 
accounts  of  the  nvolutiimary  struggle  betwi^en  the 
northern  and  southern  States,  the  Tejtin  AVirji  of  April 
27,  18e>l,  rejKirts  the  contents  of  a  letter  fnun  the  Indian 
naticm  giving  ossurum^es  of  the  friendly  rec<'ption  of  the 
i*omniUsioneni  of  the  State  Conventii>n  bv  the  Clioctawa, 
ChickiisuwH,  Chenikees,  Seminoles,  and  Creeks.  "All 
the  tribes,"  it  is  adde<l,  '^aro  io  hold  a  gf*nend  council  on 
the  8th  of  May.     These  triWs  are  slaveholders,  an«l  are 
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for  secession  and  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Chicka- 
saws  wished  to  secede  at  once ;  but  the  Cherokees  desire 
to  wait  until  the  return  of  a  delegation  they  have  sent 
to  Washington  to  see  about  their  funds  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  Treasury/'  But  meanwhile  the  editor 
of  the  Kansas  News  adds,  in  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  worldly-wise  Cherokees,  notwithstanding  their  pru- 
dent desire  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  their  funds  before 
committing  themselves  to  secession:  "The  Cherokees 
have  cleared  out  the  abolition  emissaries  among  them. 
Parson  Jones,  the  secretary  of  Ross  their  chief,  and  an 
abolition  agent,  has  been  in  danger  of  his  life.  He  will 
have  to  leave  the  country."  The  evidences  of  progres- 
sive civiUsation  are  very  various ;  and  as  the  wanderer 
who,  on  landing  on  an  unknown  shore,  discovered  a 
gallows  set  up  there,  blessed  God  that  he  was  once  more 
in  a  civilized  country  :  so  we  may  unhesitatingly  accept 
the  revolutionary  convention  of  the  Chickasaws,  Choc- 
taws,  and  the  other  slaveholding  tribes,  and  the  summary 
clearing  out  of  Parson  Jones  and  other  abolitionists  by 
the  more  cautious  Cherokees,  as  very  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  southern  Indian  nations  are  not  greatly  behind 
their  white  neighbours  in  the  march  of  civilisation. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes 
of  the  United  States,  a  complete  census  is  given  from 
data  furnished  by  the  Indian  department  at  Washington, 
but  no  statistical  information  appears  to  have  been  col- 
lected relative  to  the  extent  of  mixed  blood.  In  1789, 
the  total  number  of  Indians  wHithin  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  was  estimated  to  amount  to  76,000  ;  but 
since  then,  while  many  semi -civilized  and  frontier  tribes 
have  diminished  in  numbers,  or  even  become  extinct,  the 
acquisition  of  new  territories  has  brought  large  acces- 
sions to  the  United  States  Indians.  In  1825,  when  the 
census  of  the  Cherokees  already  referred  to  was  taken, 
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the  iig^'gate  of  the  whole  number  of  Indiaus  within  the 
geogniphical  bouudarieH  of  the  Union  woa  stateil  at 
12*J,3GG;  and  in  1850,  owing  to  the  aaiuitiition  of 
(jilifoniiji,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  ete.,  it  liad  ritten  to 
4uu,7«i4. 

Mr.  Lewia  H.  Morgan,  the  historian  of  the  Iroquois, 
who  has  devoUnl  luurh  attention  t4)  tlie  history  and 
rondition  of  the  Indian  trilK^s,  ami  has  enjoyed  many 
opl^ort unities  of  pi^rsonal  o)jser\'ation,  thus  writes  in 
reply  to  my  queries  relative  to  the  amount  of  mixed 
Mood  traceaUe  among  the  Indians  of  the  Unite<l  States: 
"  1  doubt  whether  theri^  is  any  statistie^U  information 
u{N>n  the  subje<*t  in  the  |K>H8eHsion  of  the  Government 
1  know  of  none.  Actmd  olisiTvation  would  tlirow  SiHue 
light  uiMin  the  c|uestion  ;  but  even  this  wouhl  be  met 
with  the  diilirulty  that  some  of  our  native  race^  of  pure 
IiKmhI  are  darker  than  others.  Tht*  Kaws  of  Kansas  arc 
unmixtNl.  They  are  als4)  pniirie  Indiana,  and  verj'  dark 
skinned,  n<*arly  vu^  nmeh  so  as  the  n<*gro.  The  Sauks  or 
Foxes  an»  ailultenited  somewhat,  vet  I  have  seen  S4>mo 
of  them  as  flark  jis  the  Kaws.  The  Pawnees  of  the 
up|K?r  Missouri  are  also  prairie  Indians,  ami  the  pure- 
bl<Mxls  are  nearly  as  dark-skinmnl  as  the  Kaws.  I  have 
seen  their  bare  iKirks  manv  times,  and  exjimincd  them 
rlos4*ly.  It  is  slightly  mottKrd,  with  a  bronze  eolour, 
and  is  a  tndy  splendid  skin.  On  the  other  hand  the 
!Si4mx,  or  Dakotas,  an*  mu<*h  lighter.  So  are  the  (liip- 
{M'was  and  Potowattomies  when  pun».  But  all  of  thi*se 
hav«*  taken  up  white  \AoiA  in  {Kist  genenitions,  and  the 
nipidity  of  its  dlHsemination  afttT  a  few  g«*nenitions 
needs  no  proof.  1  think  tht*y  have  taken  up  enough, 
through  the  tniders  and  frontit*r  men,  simv  1700,  to 
lighten  their  colour  fnun  one-sixth  to  one-fourth.  The 
pure  bloo<l  Iroquois  are  light.  I  have  seen  them  nudo 
to  the  waist  in  the  tlanee  ven*  manv  times.     Tlnlr  skin 
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is  splendid,  of  a  rich  coflfee  and  cream  colour.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  of  these  are  forest  tribes 
except  the  Dakotas,  and  even  they  have  been  forced 
back  on  the  prairies,  from  Lake  Superior  and  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  since  the  period  of  colonization. 
Indians  of  the  same  stock  grow  much  darker  on  the 
prairie  if  far  south.  I  tried,  when  in  Nebraska,  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  half-breeds  and  quarter-breeds  around 
our  forts  in  the  Indian  territory.  The  number  is  large, 
but  I  could  gain  no  satisfactory  information.'*  The  ob- 
servations thus  noted  have  a  very  comprehensive  bear- 
ing on  the  general  question  of  hybridity  ;  for  so  far 
from  implying  any  tendency  to  deterioration  or  ex- 
tinction as  the  result  of  an  intermixture  of  the  white 
and  red  races,  they  point  to  such  admixture  of  blood 
already  aflfecting  whole  tribes  of  wild  Indians  still  roam- 
ing the  forests  and  the  prairies;  in  so  much  that  the 
term  "  pure-breed ''  is  perhaps  only  partially  applicable 
to  any  of  them,  and  it  may  even  be  a  question  how  far 
the  physical  form,  as  in  the  features  and  the  shape  of 
the  head,  may  have  been  modified  by  such  influences. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment of  Canada,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  statis- 
tical information  of  a  more  precise  and  definite  kind 
relative  to  some  at  least  of  the  settled  tribes.  In  Lower 
Canada,  no  detailed  system  of  superintendence  has  been 
organized,  so  that  information  relative  to  the  Indians  of 
that  portion  of  the  province  is  much  less  accessible.  The 
Indian  Department  affords  aid  to  them  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  priests  or  other  white  residents  in  their 
neighbourhood  ;  but,  in  1856,  his  Excellency,  Sir  Ed- 
mund Head,  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  of  securing  the  future  progress  and  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Canada,  and,  from  their 
Report  rendered  in  1858,  the  following  facts  relative  to 
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the  ImlianB  <»f  I»wcr  CVinada  ore  chiefly  derived  The 
iiumben  of  the  settled  trilies^  at  the  date  of  the  Report^ 
W(?a»  as  follows  : — 

Iroquoii  of  the  Sault  St  Louia,  .  .1342 

IrtM|uuii  uf  St  Regtiiy         ....  658 
Indiani  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  MonDtaini : — 
Iroquois,          ....    375  \ 

NipiMing%       ....    176  v  889 
Algonquina,      ....    338  j 

Abeuikia  of  St  Frmnda,     ....  387 

Abnudcii  of  Be^ftDoour,  172 

Ilurunfl  of  La  Jeune  Lmette,  282 

Aniiilicites  of  Vigcr,  171 

Micmaci  of  the  Rcatiguurhe,  473 

4374 

Tiien*  arc  thus  upwards  of  four  thous;md  Indians  of 
various  tril)es  setthni  on  lands  secured  to  them  Ity  the 
provincial  govcniment,  and  all  more  or  less  brought 
under  the  same  influences  as  the  white  settlers  around 
th(*m.  But  in  S4>me  of  those  iKinds  not  a  single  pure- 
hlofxl  Indian  now  n*main.H.  They  Imve  all  abandoneil 
paganism,  and  the  gn*atcr  numUT  adhere  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chun-h  ;  hut  their  comlition  varies  considerably 
in  dilFerent  lociditit*^.  The  InM|uois  of  St.  Ri'gis  are 
s|K*cialIy  noticeable  as  having  blendeil  some  of  the  health- 
ful elements  of  European  civilisjition  with  tht?  self- 
reliance  and  vigour  which  once  n*ndcn*<l  them  the  most 
fonnidable  enemies  of  the  (*oloni.sts  of  Ixiuis  xiv.  They 
an*  now  conspicuous  among  the  m*ttl(Ml  native  tribes  for 
their  tem|M*nite  and  onlcrly  liven,  un<l  the  gn»at  progress 
they  liave  made  as  a  settled  C4mimunity.  They  raise 
wh<*at,  oats,  Indiim  com,  ])otat4H*s,  ami  other  agric*ultunil 
prixlucts,  to  a  considemble  extent  ;  and  when  the  hist 
c<*nsus  was  taken,  they  posM'Ssi'd  120  cows,  17  oxen, 
114  horsi*s,  and  250  swine.  A  c(»nsidendih*  numWr  of 
them  an*  of  mixed  bhxMl,  but  they  still  manifest  a  pre* 
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dilection  for  employmeDts  more  in  accordance  with  the 
hereditary  instincts  of  forest  life.  The  able-bodied  men 
reluctantly  expend  the  summer  months  on  their  &nii& 
They  prefer  entering  on  engagements  as  raftsmen  and 
pilots  for  the  river,  or  engaging  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
acquired  provident  habits,  along  with  other  virtues  of 
civiKsation.  Their  numbers  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  tribe  in  Canada  of  late  years,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  mortality  m  1832,  when  336  persons 
died  of  cholera. 

In  their  industrious  and  provident  habits^  the  Iroquois 
of  St.  Regis  present  a  striking  contrast  to  other  tribes^ 
such  as  the  Abenakis  of  Be§ancour,  whose  whole  live 
stock  in  1857  consisted  of  a  single  horse.  The  band 
of  Abenakis  settled  on  the  river  St.  Francis,  has,  how- 
ever, attained  to  a  condition  of  higher  advancement ; 
though  some  of  the  evidences  of  its  progress  in  civilisa- 
tion are  not  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  resulta 
Its  further  improvement  is  reported  to  have  been  greatly 
retarded  by  the  divisions  and  jealousies  consequent  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Protestant  faith  by  a  portion  of  the 
tribe,  while  the  remainder  hold  fast  to  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ChurcL  They  include  among  their  numbers 
a  few  of  the  descendants  of  the  once  famous  Mohegans, 
and  their  warlike  aUies,  the  Sokokis,  but  the  report  of 
1858  states  that  there  was  not  then  a  single  pure-blood 
Indian  surviving.  The  Rev.  J.  Maurault,  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  at  St.  Francis,  remarks  : — "  Our  Indians  are, 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  Metis^  or  half-breeds. 
Here,  I  do  not  know  one  Abenakis  of  pure  blood.  They 
are  nearly  all  Canadian,  German,  English,  or  Scotdi 
half-breeds.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  as  white  as 
the  Canadians,  and  the  dark  complexions  we  see  with 
many  are  owing,  in  most  cases,  to  their  long  voyages. 
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fXiKwcMl,  as  thry  frwjueutly  iin»,  for  two  and  thnH» 
inontliA^  at  a  times  to  the  huruing  rays  of  the  sun. 
Many  8U|){x)ac  that  our  Indians  aru  inte^Uectually  weak 
and  dis^iualified  for  husiness.  This  is  a  gn*at  mistake. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  the  Alx^nakis  are  concerned,  they  are 
nearly  all  keen,  subtle,  and  very  intelligi*nt^  I>et  them 
obtain  complete  freedom,  and  this  impression  will  soon 
disappear.  Intercourse  with  the  whites  wnll  develoji 
their  talents  for  commerce.  No  doubt  some  of  them 
would  make  an  impro|K?r  use  of  their  lil>erty,  but  they 
would  Ixj  but  few  in  numl>er.  Ever}'where,  and  in  all 
countries,  men  are  to  l>e  found  weak,  puqxiseless,  and 
unwilling  to  understand  their  own  interests ;  but  I  can 
certify  that  the  Abenakis  generally  are  superior  in  intel- 
ligence to  the  Canaditms.  I  have  remarked,  that  nearly 
all  those  who  have  left  their  native  vilhige  to  go  and  live 
cWwlifH'  fn*e,  have  profit<»<l  by  the  change.  I  know  of 
several  who  have  Iniught  farms  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  an*  now  living  in  comfort.  Others  liave  emigrated 
to  the  Unit4Hl  States,  where  they  have  almctst  all  pros- 
|>ereil,  and  where  sevtT.d  of  them  have  raised  them- 
selves to  honourable  jMisitions.  I  know  one  who  is 
pnictising  with  su<'cesrt  tlu»  profession  of  a  d<H*tor.  Others 
have  settleil  in  our  towns  with  a  view  to  Icam  the  dif- 
ferent tnulcs.  There  is  one  at  Mnntn^al  who  is  an 
excellent  raqjenter  ;  but  here  we  set*  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Nevertheless,  I  olwerxe  a  Lirge  numl»er  of  young 
men,  clever,  intelligi.*nt,  and  gifted  with  rem2U*kable 
talents.'*  This  exiH»rience<l  observer  aeronlingly  urges 
the  emanciiKition  of  all  at  legist  of  the  more  civilized 
Indians,  from  the  conditii>n  of  minors  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  ;  feeling  assureil  that  if  they  were  placed  in  conijK*- 
tition  with  the  whiti^s,  and  allowed  to  hold  and  dis]N)6c 
of  their  pn»|>erty,  they  would  Ik*  found  fully  able  to 
maintain  their  plac<*  in  the  community. 
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• 
This  is  remarkable  testimony,  alike  in  reference  to  the 

intelligence  and  the  enduring  vigour  of  a  tribe^already 
so  largely  aflFected  by  intermixtm^  with  the  whites. 
But  the  changes  wrought  on  the  descendants  of  the 
Hurons,  whom  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  seventeenth 
century  guided  from  their  ravaged  hunting-grounds 
around  the  Georgian  Bay  to  their  later  settlements  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Charles,  have  still  more  com- 
pletely eflFaced  all  aboriginal  traces.  The  author's  dis- 
appointment was  great  on  first  visiting  the  village  of 
La  Jeune  Lorette  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  remnant 
of  the  warlike  Hurons.  Their  nominal  existence  there 
still,  is  indeed  chiefly  due  to  the  hereditary  claims  which 
they  maintain  to  their  share  in  the  annual  division  of 
certain  Indian  funds.  The  Commissioners  refer  to  them 
as  a  band  of  Indians  "  the  most  advanced  in  civilisation 
in  the  whole  of  Canada  f  but,  after  all,  the  progress  has 
been  but  partial,  while  the  interest  it  was  calculated  to 
awaken  disappears  to  a  great  extent,  when  it  is  found 
admitted  in  the  same  Report,  that  since  the  migration 
of  this  band  of  the  Huron  tribe  from  their  ancient  terri- 
tory in  Upper  Canada,  "  they  have,  by  the  intermixture 
of  white  blood,  so  far  lost  the  original  purity  of  race  as 
scarcely  to  be  considered  as  Indians.*^  They  are,  more- 
over, the  only  band  of  Indian  descent  in  Canada  who 
have  lost  nearly  all  traces  of  their  native  language. 
They  speak  entirely  a  French  patoi%  and,  but  for  the 
care  of  their  spiritual  guardians,  and  the  pecuniary  in- 
ducements of  the  annual  Indian  grant,  they  would  long 
since  have  intermingled  and  disappeared  among  the 
habitans  of  pure  French  descent,  by  whom  they  are 
siuTounded.  Here,  then,  is  an  example  of  the  admixture 
of  blood  protracted  through  a  period  of  upwards  of  two 
centuries.  But  so  far  from  this  practical  experiment 
of  the  influence  of  hybridity  furnishing  any  proof  of 
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the  supposed  infertility  and  inevitable  extennination 
aA8umed  oa  its  result,  the  numbers  of  the  Uurons  of 
Ix)n*tte  were  found  to  have  considerably  increased  in 
the  interval  between  1844,  when  the  Indian  census  was 
t4iken,  and  the  date  of  the  Comnussioner  h  Report  For 
all  that  now  appears  to  the  contrary,  they  seem  likely 
to  sun'ive  until,  as  a  settlement  of  French-speaking 
Canailians  on  the  Imnks  of  the  St.  Charles,  they  shall 
have  to  pn>ve  by  baptismal  registers,  or  genealogical 
reconls  of  the  triln?,  the  Indian  descent,  of  which  all 
external  traces  shall  have  disappeared. 

The  MicmiK's  of  Restigoucbe,  numbering  less  than  five 
hundrtMl  in  all,  including  many  of  mixed  blood,  are  a 
Hmull  though  highly-civilized  liand  of  the  Micmac  nation, 
dctacheil  from  the  main  stock  owing  to  the  intersection 
of  their  lan<ls  by  the  l>oundaries  of  the  British  provinces, 
Iian<ls  of  the  sxime  In<Iian  nation  occupy  various  reserves 
in  New  Urunswiok,  and  throughout  Nova  Scotia ;  and 
small  en(*ampment8  of  thrni  may  l>e  met  with  along  the 
»hon*H  of  the  lower  St.  Lawren(*r,  industriously  engaged 
in  the  manxifacture  of  staves,  Iwirrel  hoojws  axe-handles, 
and  liaskcts  of  various  kinds.  They  gi»nerally .  s|K*ak 
English,  and  manifest  an  unusual  shrewdness  and  saga- 
i'ity  in  making  a  luirgain.  Attracted  on  one  0(*caaion 
by  a  pictun*stfiue  group  of  birch-bark  wig^'ams  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  I  landed  for  the  puqKwe  of  sketching  ;  and, 
entering  into  conversation  with  the  group  of  Micmac 
hulian.s  1  was  amuse^l  \i^  fin<l  m}*self  presc*ntly  involved 
in  a  dtHcuHsion  as  to  the  price  of  staves  and  hoo|)A,  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market,  and  the  hard  bargains  driven 
with  the  oi*cu{>ants  of  the  wigwams  by  the  tnulers  of 
Queliec  ;  and  all  conduct^nl  with  an  acuteness  that  might 
liave  done  credit  t4>  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith  or  Ricarda 
Nevertheless,  when  at  parting  I  ventured  on  the  im- 
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proper  liberty,  according  to  Indian  ideas^  of  asking  the 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  party,  with  whom  the  conversa- 
tion had  been  chiefly  carried  on,  all  his  Indian  prejudices 
reappeared.  He  was  once  more  the  native  of  the  rude 
wigwam  ;  and  I  was  given  plainly  to  imderstand  that  I 
had  encroached  on  the  courtesies  of  fiiendly  intercourse^ 
and  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  him.  A  small  pur- 
chase suflSced,  however,  to  restore  amity  between  us. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  full-blood  Indian.  His  figure  was 
muscular  and  well-proportioned,  and  his  skin  presented 
the  strongly-marked  red  colour,  which  has  repeatedly 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  pure-blood  Micmacs. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  settled  tribes  and  bands 
of  Indians  occupying  lands  in  Lower  Canada.  But 
besides  those  already  enumerated,  various  unsettled 
tribes  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence, 
smaU  bands  of  which,  including  a  considerable  number 
of  half-breeds,  have  settled  at  diflferent  stations,  and  been 
partially  brought  under  the  influence  of  civilisation, 
chiefly  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  A  much 
greater  number,  however,  are  wild  forest  and  hunt^ 
tribes,^  of  whom  some  knowledge  was  formerly  gained 
at  the  annual  gatherings  for  the  distribution  of  pre- 
sents ;  but  since  that  practice  was  abandoned,  they 
rarely  come  within  the  range  of  any  civilized  observers, 
excepting  those  connected  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Different  tracts  of  land  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  Montagnars  tribes  on  the  Peribonka  river,  on  the 
Metabetchouan,  near  the  Lake  St.  John,  and  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  from  the  River  de  Vases  to  the  Des  Outardes. 
But  a  large  proportion  of  the  Montagnars  Indians  are 
still  nomadic ;  and  indeed  of  the  wild  tribes  lying  to 
the  north  and  east  of  the  Lower  Canadian  clearings, 
comparatively  little  is  known.  Among  these  may  be 
classed  the  Tetes  de  Boule,  the  Algonquins  of  Three 
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Uivcns  and  the  Nipiflstngs,  Algonquinn,  and  Ottawas, 
who  wander  uncrontrollod  near  the  confines  of  the  Hud- 
son s  Kay  territory,  towards  the  heail- waters  of  the 
Ottawa  river.  The  Mistassins  and  Na8ka{>eeSy  on  the 
I^iwtT  St.  l^wrence,  arc  mostly  in  tho  same  nomado 
condition.  The  latter  belong  to  the  Montagnars  stock, 
and  have  been  estimated  at  2500,  of  whom  fully  1500 
ore  still  wild  pagans.  They  worship  the  sun  and  moon, 
or  Alanit4)us  who  are  supposed  to  have  their  abode  there. 
They  devote  to  both  of  these  deities  parts  of  every  ani- 
mal slain,  and  annmiUy  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  the  white 
dog.  In  their  mytholi>g}'  and  suin^rstitious  rites,  the 
wild  N2iska{>ees  reveal  traces  of  the  same  Sabian  worship 
which,  under  many  varj'ing  and  degraded  forms,  con- 
stitute^ a  link  seeming  to  connect  the  savage  tribes  of 
North  America  with  the  ancit*nt  native  centres  of  cixnli- 
s:ition  lM)th  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  is  not  a  little 
strange  to  find  such  pagan  rites  |>eqH'tuated  among 
nomodes  still  wandering  around  the  outskirts  of  settle- 
ments occupitnl  by  the  de.scentUmts  of  colonists,  who, 
upwanls  of  three  centuries  ago,  tronsphinteil  to  the 
shon*s  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  arts  and  laws  of  the 
most  civilized  nation  of  Eutoik.'.  The  forest-regions 
occupied  by  those  savage  triU»H  are  annually  coasted  by 
the  richly  hulen  m«Tclmnt  fleets  of  Britain;  and  the 
(Jalway  ste4mierH,  which  have  now  brought  them  within 
less  than  six  days'  sail  of  Euroi)e,  bear  weekly  past  them 
hundreds  of  luxurious  Athuitic  voyagers  :  few  inileed 
reflecting  on  the  contrast  between  the  nKxlem  Anglo- 
Americran  supplanter  and  tliose  outcast  des^rendants  of 
the  a)K)riginal  owners  of  the  S4>iL  The  Mista^ins  and 
N:iska{)ees  exhibit  all  the  cluiracteristics,  and  some 
of  the  most  forbidding  traits,  of  the  Indian  savagt\ 
Tliey  an*  clothini  alteigether  in  furs  and  dei*r  skins, 
their   only  weaiK>ns  an*  the  Im»w  and  arn>w.  and  they 
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resort  to  the  bow  and  drill  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing fire. 

Yet  the  wild  nomades  are  unquestionably  better  off 
than  some  who  wander  in  a  partially  civilized  condition 
on  the  lands  allotted  to  them  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence. 
Of  the  Montagnars,  the  Indian  Commissioners  remark  in 
their  report  of  1858:    "Where  uncorrupted  by  inter- 
course with  unprincipled  traders,  they  were  remarkable 
for  their  honesty ;  and  even  now  it  is  but  very  seldom 
that  they  break  their  word,  or  wilfully  violate  engage- 
ments which  they  have  entered  into.     There  are  but 
few  half-breeds   among   them.      They  are  diminishing 
rapidly,  upwards  of  three  hundred  having  died  within 
ten  years,  one  half  of  whom  have  fallen  victims  to  starv- 
ation/'    Fever  and  small-pox  have  from  time  to  time 
committed  terrible  ravages  among  them ;  but  more  fatal 
though  less  noted  effects  result  from  the  destruction  of 
their  game,  and  the  great  injury  to  their  fisheries,  effected 
by  the  lumberers  and  white  settlers.     Fearful  tales  of 
cannibalism  are  whispered ;   and  I  have  been  told  of 
instances  brought  under  the  notice  of  missionaries  in  the 
lower  province,  in  which  they  entertained  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  privations  incident  to  the  long  and  severe  winters 
of  that  region,  the  wretched  natives  have  only  escaped 
starvation  by  the  most  frightful  mestns  to  which  imagina-. 
tion  can  conceive  a  parent  to  resort.     It  seems  indeed 
unquestionable  that  the  privations  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence  are  frequently  fully  as  great  as  those 
of  the  Esquimaux  within  the  Arctic  circle;  while  the 
resources  available  for  them  are  more  uncertain,  and  sub- 
ject to  greater  diminution  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
European. 

The  numbers  of  the  unsettled  tribes  of  Lower  Canada 
within  reach  of  direct  observation  and  intercourse  amount 
to  about  3000,  to  which  must  be  added  the  unascertained 
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numbers  of  the  wild  tribes.  Altogether  there  canuot  be 
k*8d  thiiD  8000  Imlians  still  left  iu  the  lower  proviuoe ; 
and  of  these  it  is  obvious  that,  as  fiist  as  they  are  brought 
directly  into  contact  with  the  civilisiitiou  anil  the  reli- 
pous  teaching  of  their  Eurofx^n  supphinters,  they  gra- 
duidly  dinapj^ear  by  a  variety  of  pnwesses  :  of  which  the 
only  one  it  is  possible  to  dwell  uixm  without  many  pain- 
ful, though  unavaUing  regn^ts,  is  that  by  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  llurons  of  Lorette,  we  see  the  descendants  of 
the  older  trilies  gradually  al^sorlied  into  the  preilominant 
race,  as  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  merge  into  those 
of  the  Athintic  Ocean. 

In  Up|)er  Canada  a  well-organi2e<l  system  of  super- 
intendence has  l)een  long  maintained  over  the  settled 
triU^s  ;  and  a  su{>erintendent  is  also  appointetl  to  take 
overnij^ht  alike  of  the  l>ands  in  o<*cu]mtion  of  reserves  on 
tin*  (fn*at  Manitoulin  Ishind,  and  of  the  wild  Indians 
who  have  taken  n*fuge  on  the  numerous  islands  of  Lake 
Huron  or  along  its  northern  shores.  Until  the  recent 
aK'indonment  of  the  practiee  of  di.ntributing  presi*nt8 
t4>  the  Indian  trilies,  the*  Great  Manitoulin  IsUind  was 
annually  the  scene  of  an  ]is.sembla(;e,  not  only  of  Indians 
belonging  to  nearly  all  the  triln^s  of  British  North  Amc 
rica,  but  also  of  many  from  the  I'nitiHl  States.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  no  lH»nefi<ial  results  accrued  from 
this  practice,  and,  after  Kuffiei(*nt  notice  had  lieen  given^ 
the  last  distribution  took  place  in  1855.  At  this  annual 
gathering  tin?  white  traders  latterly  flocked,  like  vultures 
to  the  Imtt If  field,  ami  the  presi^nts,  for  the  most  ]>art» 
paHSi*d  into  thtir  hands  in  exchange  for  gaudy  trifles,  or 
for  the  deleterious  fire  water.  It  was  wisc^ly  judged^ 
therefun*,  that  the  money  could  U»  murh  nion»  judiciously 
exiH?ndiNl  on  behalf  of  the  settlM  triU^s.  Nevertheless, 
the  practice  has  not  Wen  abanilomnl  without  strong 
nuinifestations  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  {lurt  of  many ; 
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and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  dealings 
with  tribes  lying  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Indian 
superintendents,  to  find  this  referred  to  as  a  breach  of 
faith,  which  makes  them  receive  with  suspicion  any 
attempts  at  negotiation.  Statements  probably  loosely 
made  by  government  officers  or  interpreters,  have  circu- 
lated among  the  tribes  as  a  perpetual  pledge  guaranteed 
by  the  honour  of  the  British  Crown ;  and  their  feelings 
have  repeatedly  found  expression  in  some  such  terms  as 
these :  "  The  Indians  of  the  forests  and  the  prairies 
were  promised  the  annual  renewal  of  those  presents  as 
long  as  the  sun  shone,  water  flowed,  and  trees  grew.  The 
Sim  still  shines  upon  us,  the  rivers  flow  on,  and  we  see 
the  trees  renew  their  leaves,  but  we  no  longer  receive 
anything  from  our  great  mother  beyond  the  sea.^  This 
annual  distribution  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  department  the  representatives  of 
many  tribes  only  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  far  West ; 
but  encouragement  has  been  held  out  to  the  broken 
tribes  and  scattered  bands  of  Western  Canada  to  settle 
on  the  Manitoulin  Islands ;  and  all  who  have  done  so 
are  under  the  efficient  oversight  of  Captain  Ironsides^  the 
resident  Superintendent,  who  also  visits  from  time  to 
time  the  tribes  scattered  along  the  neighbouring  main- 
land and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Three  other 
resident  Superintendents  are  in  charge  of  the  tribes  and 
bands  occupying  the  various  Indian  reserves  in  Upper 
Canada,  including  representatives  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Iroquois,  Algonquins,  and  Lenap4s.  The 
Indians  of  Upper  Canada  and  those  of  the  islands 
and  north  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  who 
are  all  brought  more  or  less  directly  imder  the  notice 
of  the  Superintendents,  number  upwards  of  12,000, 
embracing  representatives  of  the  following  tribes  and 
nations : — 
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IndiAiii  of  the  Six  Natioiia,  includiDg  MohAwks,  Oneidaa, 

ODODtUgMy  Cayugaii  SenecM,  and  Tuacarorai,  2958 

Wyan«iuUy  or  HurooA,  66 

I>t*UwAre% 6551 

Algoii<|uijit,  indtuiing : — 

MimiiiwigMy        .....  738 

Potowattomiet,  .  344 

OtUwM, 154 

Cbip|>ewM» 2867 

ChippewM  and  CHUwat  on  the  Mamtoulin 

UlaniU, 1226 

(*hippewM  oD  thu  north  ahora  of  Ljikea 

Huron  and  Superior,  3274 

8,603 


Total,     ....  12,279 

It  thuA  appears  that  there  are  BtiU  upwanU  of  20,000 
al)ori^noft  Hurv'iving  within  the  area  claimed  by  the 
c(iloni8t8  of  (^anaila,  aiMirt  from  those  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinreft  aiul  the  great  North-we«tiTU  wilds  of  British 
North  Americ4i.  The  Wyimdots,  now  in  occuiNition  of 
the  Huron  re8er\'e  in  the  towni^hip  of  Andenlon,  obtained 
ronfinuation  of  that  [Kirtiou  of  the  luu-ieut  territory  of 
their  race  at  the  general  [uirtition  of  hincU  by  tlie  dif- 
fc*rt*nt  trilies  in  1791  ;  but  Kinee  then  a  a>UAideniblc 
numlier  of  this  poor  remuaint  of  the  ancient  lonls  of  the 
Hoil  have  migrateil  to  the  Missouri  territory  in  the  United 
States ;  and  the  little  band  that  lingi^rs  l^ehind,  like  that 
at  I^  Jeune  Lon*tte,  Is  fast  merj^iug  int<»  the  prtnlo- 
minxuit  nu*e.  In  1858,  they  numU-nHl  Hixtytive,  and  the 
Commifwiuners  n.*m4irke<l  of  them  :  "  The  Indians  on  this 
n'Hfr\e  are  mostly  hjdf-bri»e<ls,  French  and  English ;  very 
f«*w,  if  miy,  are  of  pure  Indian  IiKkkL  Tlu^y  must  lie 
loukeil  uiK>n  as  among  the  trilies  the  most  advanced  in 
civilisation  in  Wi*steni  Canaila.  Alany  of  them  siicak 
(*ither  French  or  Eluglisli  fluently,  and  all,  almost  without 
(*.X(*i*ption,  have  a  ke<*n  knowh^Ige  of  their  own  int4>roAt, 
an<l  would  lie  ra|mble  of  managing  their  (»wn  alfairH.'* 
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By  returns  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Frome  Talfomd,  the 
Indian  Superintendent  of  their  district,  they  number  at 
present  sixty-six,  and  of  these  sixty  are  half-breeds^  or  of 
mixed  blood.  In  their  religious  belief  they  are  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Methodist  creeds.  They  have  no  resident  missionary  of 
either  church  among  them,  but  attend  the  churches,  and 
mingle  with  the  other  worshippers  of  the  neighboiiring 
town  of  Amherstburg,  distant  about  three  miles  from 
their  settlement  Here,  therefore,  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Canadian  aborigines  fully  able  to  enter,  on  terms  of 
equality,  into  competition  with  the  white  settlers  who 
are  acquiring  possession  of  the  hunting-grounds  of  their 
Huron  ancestry ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  artificial  re- 
straints of  the  protective  system  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, they  would  inevitably  merge  into  the  general 
population,  and  disappear  and  be  lost,  only  in  so  far  as 
they  ceased  to  be  distinguished  from  other  members  of 
the  civilized  community. 

The  representatives  of  the  once  famous  confederacy  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  faithful  allies  of  the  English,  known 
as  the  Six  Nations,  whose  ancient  territories  lay  entirely 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  migrated  to  Canada  at 
the  close  of  the  American  War  of  Independence ;  and  in 
1784,  they  were  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Grand  River,  purchased  from  its  Mississaga  claim- 
ants, and  confirmed  to  them  by  letters-patent  imder  the 
Great  Seal.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Mohawk  nation  settled  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  imder  like 
circumstances;  and  so  recently  as  1840  a  band  of  the 
Oneidas  crossed  from  the  United  States  into  Canada, 
and  purchased  with  their  own  money  a  tract  of  5400 
acres  of  land  on  the  River  Thames,  where  they  are  now 
settled.  The  Mohawks  on  the  Grand  River  retain  among 
their  prized   heirlooms,   brought  with  them  from  the 
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Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  silver  Communion-plate  pre- 
wMiteil  to  their  ancestors  by  Queen  Anne,  and  bearing  the 
iurtcription  :  "  A.  R  1711.  The  Gift  of  her  Majesty, 
Ann,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
AND  Ireland,  and  of  her  Plantations  in  North 
Amerua,  Queen  :  to  her  Indian  Chappel  of  the 
Mohawkh."  Thb  nation,  therefore,  had  abandoned 
Paganism  long  }>eforc  its  migration  ;  and  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  InK)Uois  tribes  in  Up|)er  Canada  con- 
siderable zeal  has  been  manifested  l>y  Christian  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  in  ditfusing  religious  and  secular 
instniction  among  them.  Nevertheless,  even  now  a  large 
majority  of  the  Ca}^gas,  and  also  part  of  the  Onondagas 
and  Senecas,  have  not  renounce<l  heathenism  ;  and 
though  the  Indian  reserves  on  the  Grand  River  have 
l)een  surrounded  and  encroacheil  upon  by  white  settlers ; 
and  the  town  of  Brantforrl — named  after  the  celebrated 
Mohawk  chief,—  now  numbers  upwards  of  8000  inhabi- 
tants, the  pagan  Iroquois  still  amount  to  between  five 
and  six  hundred. 

The  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  have  now  been  brought 
int4)  intimate  intercourse  with  the  whites  for  upwanls  of 
two  centuries,  and  for  the  last  seventy  years  have  been 
pliiced  in  such  clom*  contact  with  them  that  intermixture 
of  the  races  has  l>een  inevit^ibK* ;  though  the  variations 
in  this  res|HH!t  are  very  rt*niarkable,  and  the  Mohawks 
have  been  distinguishetl  from  all  the  others  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which,  from  the  earliest  date  of  their  inter 
course*  with  the  whites,  they  hiive  allietl  themselves  with 
tlu*m,  and  adopted  them  into  their  triln^  From  returns 
funiish<Ml  to  me  from  the  Mohawks  of  the  Itay  of  Quint«\ 
it  ap{K5ars  that  they  nunilier  in  all  603,  but  of  these  601 
are  re|K)rted  to  lie  of  mixed  blixKL  No  sjurcific  notic*e 
of  the  dianges  thus  wrought  on  the  Indian  tril>e8  had 
previously  l>een  taken  ;  and  the  novel  iuquir)'  for  returns 
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of  the  number  of  pure-blood  Mohawks  left  in  the  trilx 
appears  to  have  startled  ite  surviving  membera  Th( 
required  statistics  were  accordingly  accompanied  by  th< 
following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  R  Bartlett,  th< 
Indian  Commissioner,  and  signed  with  the  names  oj 
marks  of  Pawles  Claus,  and  four  other  Mohawk  chiefe 
**  We  send  herewith  the  census  of  our  band,  as  requirec 
by  the  letter  from  Toronto.  All  of  our  people,  with  th< 
exception  of  two,  are  of  mixed  blood.  It  may  appeal 
strange  to  the  Department  that  the  Six  Nations  shoulc 
be  so  entirely  mingled  with  people  of  other  countries 
but  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our  ances 
tors  were  allies  of  the  British  in  the  French  and  Bevo 
lutionary  wars.  It  has  always  been  a  custom  among  tb 
Six  Nations  to  supply  the  place  of  warriors  killed  ii 
battle  by  persons  taken  from  the  enemy,  in  the  wars  u 
which  we  were  engaged.  Many  of  our  people  were  killec 
whose  places  were  filled  by  prisoners.  These  prisonen 
settled  in  the  band,  and  were  always  acknowledged  a^ 
Mohawks.  The  government  of  that  time,  knowing  ouj 
old  customs,  received  them  as  such,  distributing  presents 
to  aU  alike.  This  happened  so  long  since  that  the  blooc 
of  the  whites  has  almost  become  extinct.  But. since  wc 
have  been  asked  the  question,  we  felt  it  to  be  our  dutj 
to  state  the  plain  fact.  No  white  man  has,  since  the 
period  above  named,  been  recognised  as  a  Mohawk, 
though  a  few  of  our  women  have  married  foreigners,  the 
children  of  whom  we  recognise.**  One  interesting  ex- 
ample of  a  difierent  class  of  adopted  Indians  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  lodges  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  in  an  aged  squaw, 
reputed  to  be  one  hundred  and  seven  years  of  age.  The 
child  of  white  parents,  she  was  carried  off  by  the  Inrliftiifa 
in  one  of  their  marauding  excursions,  while  they  still 
dwelt  in  their  native  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  now 
survives,  the  mother  of  a  chief,  knowing  no  language  but 
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that  of  the  tribe,  as  thorough  an  Iiuliou  iu  ever)'  sen- 
timent and  feeling  as  if  the  pure  blood  of  the  forest 
flowed  in  her  veins. 

The  Mohawksy  among  whom  the  experiment  of 
hybridity  has  thus  l)een  carried  so  far  as  almost  to 
efface  the  last  tnices  of  pure  Indian  blooil,  l)etray  no 
symptoms  of  inevitable  decay  and  extermination.  They 
arc  among  the  most  civilized  Indians  of  Western  Canada, 
though  still  manifesting  highly  characteristic  traits  of 
the  native  instinct  unenulicated  by  all  the  admixture 
of  wliitc  blood  in  their  veins.  The  superintendent  de- 
scrilx*s  them  as  beset  ^ith  an  ungovernable  pn>penHity 
fur  what  they  term  ** speculation  ;"  "swopping"  horses, 
cattle,  and  buggies  ;  and  for  *'  trade/'  i>.,  barter :  in  all 
which  the  whites  invariably  overreach  them.  ^  The 
Mohawks  arc  exceUent  labourers  for  short  periods. 
There  are  in  this  tribe  several  native  caqienters  and 
shoemakers,  one  tailor,  and  one  blacksmith.  They  liavc 
at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  children  of  an  age  fit  t4) 
go  to  S(*hool  ;  but  though  loud  iu  the  api>arent  desire 
to  liave  their  children  educated,  like  other  trilics,  the 
most  trifling  excuse  si*rves  to  kei»p  a  large  i)ortion  of 
them  iiUing  alx>ut  the  streets  or  flehb  with  their  Ixiws 
and  arrows.  Tliese  iKM)ple,  unlike  the  Chippi>was,  are 
not  easily  removed  by  thn*at  or  argumc*nts  from  resolu- 
tions they  may  liave  fonued  ;  mid  they  have  been  so 
much  mixe<l  up  in  trifling  law-suits,  tliat  they  consider 
themselves  quite  (H^>m|»ctent  to  express  an  opinion.  In 
short,  they  have  arrived  at  tliat  state  of  si*mi- civilisation 
from  which  I  Ix^lieve  nothing  but  their  own  future  ex- 
perience and  convictions  can  disentangle  them,  and  leave 
them  o[K»u  to  the  n^ception  of  friendly  advice.'*  There 
is  something  piquant  in  this  phas4*  of  progressivt*  civili- 
satiou,  not  without  its  |Hiralli*l  in  many  a  Euro|iiiui 
ronimunity,  whirh  thus  exhibits  the  Moluiwk  growing 
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wealthy,  opinionative,  and  litigious  ;  and  vexing  tin 
soul  of  his  friendly  superintendent  by  choosing  to  hav< 
a  will  and  an  opinion  of  his  own.  All  this,  howevei 
will  right  itself.  The  Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of  Quint 
appear  to  have  passed  the  most  critical  transitiona 
stage.  Their  numbers  have  exhibited  a  large  and  stead] 
increase  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  Thomas  CSlaue 
one  of  the  chiefs  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  lette 
quoted  above,  is  a  skilful  builder  and  carpenter ;  an< 
when  visited  by  the  Commissioners  in  1858,  was  em 
ployed  in  making  a  lectern  for  St.  Paul's  Churcli 
Kingston,  the  workmanship  of  which  was  reported  t 
be  excellent.  Like  most  of  the  Mohawks  of  the  Ba^ 
of  Quinte,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  he  frequently  plays  the  organ  during  the  service  ii 
the  Mohawk  chapel  there.  In  the  recent  returns  fur 
nished  to  me  from  the  Indian  Department,  the  childrei 
are  entered  under  two  heads,  the  one  as  half-breeds,  i.e. 
the  oflFspring  of  Indians  of  mixed  blood,  and  the  othei 
as  "  illegitimate ; "  and  it  is  added,  **  by  illegitimate 
children  in  this  return  is  meant  the  children  of  whib 
men  by  Indian  women.*'  The  latter,  as  is  seen,  an 
recognised  as  Mohawks,  and  of  these  twenty-three  ap 
pear  in  their  recent  returns.  This,  therefore,  points  tc 
a  source  in  full  operation ;  and  the  same  which  ha£ 
contributed  in  a  still  larger  degree  to  produce  such  b 
transformation  on  one  band  of  the  Hurons,  as  to  rendei 
them  nearly  indistinguishable  from  the  white  settlen 
around  them.  Its  influence  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
same  results  in  every  tribe  of  Indians  thus  settled  amid 
the  clearings  on  which  the  tide  of  European  emigratioD 
is  annually  pouring  its  thousands,  while  the  red  race 
is  cut  off  from  all  external  sources  from  whence  to 
recruit  its  numbers  and  retard  its  inevitable  absorption 
or  extinction. 
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The  Oueidaa,  another  of  the  Six  NatioiiH  nettleil  on 
the  Iliver  Thamcfl,  have  already  been  referred  to  aA 
ocrupying  land  purchased  for  them  with  the  money 
whirh  th(»y  broujrht  with  them  on  migrating  from  the 
Tnitinl  States.  The  comi«initively  independent  position 
whirh  they  occupy  is  aceompanieil  by  very  favourable 
evidenrrs  of  cajKieity  for  w»lf- government  They  are 
H^'ttknl  in  tlie  immeiliate  vicinity  of  the  ('hipi)ewas  and 
the  l)chiwan*8  or  Munseea  on  the  Thames  ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  Oneidas  presents  a  favourable  contrast  to 
either  of  these  trilnis.  In  1858,  the  Commissioners  re- 
marked of  them  :  '*  This  Uind,  without  any  annuity  or 
assistance  from  the  Ooveniment,  are  l^etter  fiirmers  tlian 
their  neigh))ours  the  Chip|>ewas.  Their  clearings  are 
hii^er  and  iK-tter  worked,  many  of  them  are  able  mum- 
ally  to  dis|K>se  of  considenible  ({uantities  of  grain  after 
providing  for  the  c^mifortable  support  of  their  families. 
'J'heir  house's  are  generally  of  a  letter  description,  and 
many  are  well  fumishe^l  and  neatly  kept.  A  portion 
of  tlie  b^md  are  ver}'  idle  and  dissi|KitiHl,  and  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  neighljouring  villages  of  the 
whiti*s  ;  ))ut  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Oneidas  will  compare 
most  favoundily  with  any  ludiaits  in  Western  Canada. 
In  numU^rs  then*  hits  Ik'cu  a  gnidual  increase."  They 
ap|K*ar  to  luive  kept  themselves  ajmrt  from  the  whites 
in  a  way  tlmt  presents  a  striking  contnist  to  the  statis- 
tical disclosures  in  n^ference  to  some  others  of  the  Six 
Nations,  llie  retunis  fumishetl  to  me  during  the  pre- 
sent year  include  no  illegitimat4'  children,  and  spei'ify 
only  six  half-bri'ed.s  am(»ng  the  whole  500  n*presentativt?s 
of  that  ancient  {M*ople,  whose  tniditioiis  emlxMly  a  leg(»ud 
tlmt  the  Onondagas  luid  the  Oneidas  sprang  t^igether  out 
of  the  ground  on  the  luuiks  of  the  Oswegi>  River.  At 
a  later  date,  though  long  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
white  miui,   they  seiKirated   fn»ui   the  Uuundagas,  ami 
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grew  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Oneida  Lake.  There  a  little  rem- 
nant still  lingers ;  but  the  nation  is  broken  and  scattered 
The  larger  number  migrated  to  Wisconsin ;  this  othei 
portion  survives  apart  on  its  Canadian  reserve  ;  and 
legend  and  national  tradition  are  disappearing  with  thai 
old  past  to  which  they  pertain. 

The  returns  of  statistics  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  o: 
Upper  Canada  are  less  perfect  than  those  of  the  Iroquoi 
and  Hurons,  owing  to  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
including  even  some  of  those  provided  with  reserves 
surrounded  by  old  and  populous  settlements,  still  leading 
a  half-wild  gipsy  life.  Of  one  band  of  Chippewas,  fo; 
example,  formerly  occupying  lands  on  Point  Pel^,  oi 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Commissioners  remarked  ii 
1857:  "  This  band  are  generally  dissipated,  and  roving 
and  imsettled  in  their  habits,  depending  mainly  as  i 
means  of  support  on  the  fish  and  wild-fowl  which  a 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  here  very  abimdant.  Th< 
clearings  are  small  and  poorly  cultivated.  Indian  con 
and  potatoes  are  raised  in  small  quantities.  With  th< 
exception  of  the  chief,  they  live  mostly  in  bark  shantief 
or  wigwams,  and  are  poorly  clothed.''  In  such  a  con- 
dition, the  Indian,  cut  off  from  such  advantages  as  per 
tain  to  the  wild  life  of  the  forest,  and  open  only  to  th( 
influence  of  the  vices  which  civiUsation  brings  in  it 
train,  is  in  a  peculiarly  hopeless  condition.  The  Chip 
pewas  of  Point  Pel^  were  indeed  only  the  deserted  anc 
vagabond  remnant  of  a  large  band,  which  had  diminishec 
within  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  from  250  to  less  thai 
60,  in  part  by  the  removal  of  the  more  civilized  and 
industrious  Indians  to  other  settlements.  This  year  th( 
superintendent  writes  to  me,  "  The  Point  Pel6  Indiana 
having  for  the  last  two  years  abandoned  their  old  loca- 
tion, and  become  scattered  through  the  count}"  of  Kent 
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living  hy  hunting  and  basket  -  making,  I  have  lK.'i*n 
unalih*  with  any  certainty  to  obtain  their  present  num- 
Ix-TH.  But  fnim  their  wandering  and  dinHijuited  haliitA 
I  fe<*l  certain  they  are  decreasing,  having  heard  of 
8i*vcnd  d(uithH  during  the  year/  The  fate  of  such 
noniiyles  in  an  old  nettle^l  district  in  inevitable.  A  few 
8ur\'ivor8  will  join  themselves  to  other  bands,  and  the 
l^>int  I  Vie  Indians  will  {)ermanently  disap[H*ar  from 
among  tin*  Chipj)ewas  of  U|)[>er  Caniuht 

The  returns  of  proj>erty,  fanning  implements,  and  live 
st4N*k,  furnish  no  unfair  test  of  the  progress  of  the  Indian 
settlements,  and  m»veral  of  these  have  lH?en  n*ferred  to  in 
illustnition  of  th(*ir  advancement  in  civilisiitii»n.  In  the 
cas4'  of  the  snudler  or  the  less  (*iviliziHl  ban<ls,  su<*h  pn>- 
|)erty  is  necessarily  on  a  diminished  s<-ale  ;  but  the  8U|h 
plcnicntar}'  notes  apjK^nded  to  their  tables  <»f  statistii's 
(Nr;isinnally  atfonl  curious  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  s(*mi-civilizeil  Indian  mind,  while  at  other  times  they 
pn-siMit  a  whimsical  incongruity  in  the  gnmping  of  the 
<*«immon  stork.  In  the  census  of  the  Mississagas  of 
Chemong  I^ike,  the  public  pro|H*rty  belonging  to  the 
triU*  Is  enunu*nit4*<l  jis  '*  one  lt>g  t-hurch,  one  wngi^on,  one 
wimhI  sleigh,  one  cow,  thn^e  ploughs,  and  one  luim»w." 
The  Snake  Island  Chii»iK?was  of  I^ike  Simc<K'  •'have,  as 
public  pn»jM»rty,  one  frame  8«  lnM>l-hous4»,  occasionally 
use<l  for  publir  worship,  thn»e  yoke  of  oxen,  one  plough, 
inw  hamiw,  two  cart**,  one  chun*h  Ik'11,  and  a  grindstone.* 
Th«*  l^ike  Skug<»g  Indimis,  virwing  with  suspicion  the 
designs  of  the  (tovenim<*nt  agi»nt  in  his  tin*  curious  in- 
<|uirics  into  th<*ir  joint  |N»ss<*ssions,  refus^tl  all  inf(»nna- 
tion  on  tiM'  Hubje4*t ;  wliile  the  C*hip|M*w;is  of  iM^ausoleil 
Isl;in«K  a  shn*wd  iNind  of  industrious  fannens  [nisscsmhI 
of  six  yoke  of  oxm,  fifteen  eows,  twenty  hea<l  of  young 
rattle,  fanning  implt*ments,  and  other  useful  projwrty  in 
pro{iortion,    communi<*ate<l    to  the  su|>erintendent  this 
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practical  stroke  of  financial  policy,  which  might  supply  a 
useful  hint  to  the  chancellor  of  larger  exchequers  :  "  The 
schoolmaster,  Solomon  James,  has  been  absent,  therefore 
no  school  has  been  kept ;  and  the  band  have  resolved  in 
council,  that  they  will  not  pay  any  salaries  to  chiefe  or 
others,  except  the  doctor,  as  it  is  so  much  money  taken 
from  the  general  funds  without  any  corresponding 
benefit."  Such  sagacious  political  economists  might  be 
safely  assumed  no  longer  to  stand  in  need  of  any  depart- 
mental superintendence.  From  minute  returns  furnished 
to  me  from  eight  of  the  largest  Chippewa  reserves^  it 
appears  that  out  of  1839  Indians,  312  are  of  mixed 
blood ;  of  the  Mississagas,  out  of  530  Indians,  141  are 
of  mixed  blood ;  of  246  Potowattomies,  only  20  are 
returned  of  mixed  blood;  and  of  390  Delawares,  only 
sixteen :  though  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  frontier  life,  that  all  of  those 
bands  have  taken  up  some  considerable  amount  of  white 
blood  at  an  earlier  date.  In  some  of  them  the  numbers 
are  rapidly  diminishing,  under  circumstances  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  the  same  results  on  an  equal  number 
of  white  settlers  ;  but  in  other  cases  increasing  numbers 
are  the  healthful  concomitant  of  industrious  habits  and 
accumulating  property ;  and  the  Commissioners^  in  the 
Report  of  1858,  when  urging  the  claims  of  the  Indians 
to  the  permanent  protection  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, add  :  "  We  cannot  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Indian  service  is  an  expiring  one.  The  statistics  in  this 
Report  militate  strongly  against  the  theory  of  a  steady 
decline  in  the  numbers  of  the  Indians." 

Such,  then,  are  the  illustrations  which  Canada  affords 
of  the  transitional  process  which  precedes  the  inevitable 
disappearance  of  the  last  remnants  of  its  aborigines,  in- 
cluding refugees  from  the  vast  tracts  of  extinct  nations^ 
now  occupied  by  the  restless  industiy  of  the  United 
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Stat<»s.  The  Bysteni  of  protection  and  pupilage  under 
wlii<*li,  from  the  most  generous  motivcA,  the  Indian  luis 
hitherto  been  placed,  has  unquestionalily  In^en  protnicted 
until,  in  some  cases  at  least,  it  has  )x*en  pn*judi(*ial  in 
its  inHuenee.  It  has  precluded  him  from  acquiring  pro- 
jH'rty,  marr}'ing  cm  equid  terms  with  the  intruding  race, 
and  S4>  tninsferring  liis  offspring  to  the  common  ranks. 
While,  however,  we  thus  see  that,  in  this  transitional 
stajji*,  a  lju*ge  proportion  of  the  deginierate  de8(*endant8 
of  the  alKirigines  abs<ilutely  [>erish  in  their  premature 
contact  with  Europi^an  civilisation,  the  half-breed  of  the 
frontier  occupiers  a  more  favourable  {x^sition.  He  mingles^ 
in  nKiny  cases,  on  a  common  finiting  with  the  settlers  of 
the  wt*stem  clearings  ;  his  children  grow  up  as  members 
of  the  new  community  ;  and  that  inevitable  process  of 
amalgamation  pnNluces  tlu*  s^mie  results  thens  which,  it 
is  nuinifest,  are  elfacring  ever}*  trait  of  Indian  bloinl  from 
the  longest  settled  and  most  rivilized  c»f  the  sur\'ivorB  of 
the  hulian  nations  of  Canada. 

Tlie  rauses  which  have  been  n^ferriMl  to,  as  operating 
to  previ'ut  either  th«»  half-bn»ed  Indians  or  their  posterity 
fn^m  U-ing  transferreil  in  a  contliti(»n  c»f  social  equality 
to  the  common  nuiks  of  the  New  World  s  settlens  are 
neither  irri'mcxliable  nor  of  univrrsiil  appli<*ation.  The 
honours  of  the  Oovemment  II«»use  at  Vam?ouver*8 
Island  are  at  prt*si*nt  done  by  the  daughters  of  an  Indian 
mother ;  the  h(»spitalities  of  m4»re  than  one  Canadian 
jKirsonage  have  lieen  enjoyed  by  the  author,  where  the 
hostess  had  the  nnl  IJimkI  of  the  New  World  in  her  veins  ; 
antl  Mr.  Lewis  II.  Morgan,  in  n*plying  to  inquiri(*s  on 
the  extent  of  hvliridity  in  the  U*nit«»il  States  thus  con- 
rludfs  :  "  When  the  Indian  acquires  pnnR*rty,  and  with 
it  «-«lueation,  and  In^comes  |H»rmimently  s**tthMl,  then 
honoundih*  marriage  will  conmiena*,  ami  with  it  a  tmns- 
f«*r  of  the  {MMterity  to  our  ranks.     I  ho|ie  to  see  that  day 
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arrive  ;  for  I  think  we  can  absorb  a  large  portion  of  this 
Indian  blood,  with  an  increase  of  physical  health  and 
strength,  and  no  intellectual  detriment'*     Whether  it  is 
calculated  to  prove  beneficial  or  not,  this  process  has  not 
now  to  begin  ;  though  a  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  civilized  Indian  with  the  occupants  of  the  older 
settlements  may  tend  greatly  to  increase  it     The  same 
process  by  which  the  world's  old  historic  and  unhistoric 
races  were  blended  into   elements  out  of  which  new 
nations  sprung,  is  here  once  more  at  work.     Already  on 
the  Red  River,  the  Saskatchewan,  the  Columbia^  and 
Eraser's  River,  on  Vancouver's  Island,  and  along  the 
whole  Indian  frontiers  both  of  the  United  States  and 
British  North  America,  the  red  and  the  white  man  meet 
on  terms  of  greater  equality ;  and  the  result  of  their 
intercourse  is  to  create  a  half-breed  population  on  the 
site  of  every  new  western  clearing,  totally  apart  finom 
those  of  mixed  blood  who  are  reabsorbed  into  the  native 
tribes.     The  statistics  of  the  more  civilized  and  settled 
bands  of  Indians  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  do  not 
indicate  that  the  intermixture  of  red  and  white  blood, 
though  there  carried  out  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, leads  to  degeneracy,  sterility,  or  extinction  ;  and 
the  result  of  their  intermingling  in  the  inartificial  habits 
of  border  life,  is  the  transfer  of  a  larger  amount  of  red 
blood  to  the  common  stock  than  has  hitherto,  I  believe 
received  any  adequate  recognition  by  those  who  have 
devoted  attention  to  the  comprehensive  bearings  of  the 
inquiries  which  such  phenomena  of  hybridity  as  have 
been  discussed  in  this  chapter  involve. 
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CHAPTEK   XXIV. 

THE    INTRUSIVE    RACES. 

Do  races  ever  amalgamate?  Does  a  mixed  race  exist? 
asks  Dr.  Knox  -}  himself  the  native  of  that  little  island- 
world  where,  favom^ed  by  its  very  insulation,  Briton  and 
Gael,  Roman,  Pict,  and  Scot,  Saxon  and  Angle,  Dane, 
Norman,  and  Frank,  have  for  two  thousand  years  been 
mingling  their  blood,  and  blending  their  institutions  into 
a  homogeneous  unity.  In  seeking  an  answer  to  the 
great  problem  of  modem  science  involved  in  such  in- 
quiries, the  insular  character  of  Britain  presents  some 
important  elements  tending  to  simplify  the  inquiry  ;  but 
the  archaeological  and  historical  data  illustrative  of  the 
process  by  which  the  island  race  of  Britain, 

"  This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world,"* 

has  attained  to  its  present  development,  become  of 
secondary  importance,  when  compared  with  the  gigantic 
scale  on  which  undesigned  ethnological  experiments 
have  been  wrought  out  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  aU  that  is  implied, 
not  only  in  acknowledged  Asiatic  affinities  of  the  Esqui- 
maux ;  but  the  utmost  that  can  be  assumed  in  favour 
of  an  intrusive  population  by  means  of  Phoenician,  Celti- 
berian,  ancient  British,  or  Scandinavian  colonizations, 
nevertheless  it  remains  indisputable  that  the  Western 

*  The  RaeeJi  of  MeUy  Lect.  i.  *  Richard  II,  Act  ii.  Sc.  i. 
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Hemisphere  has  been  practically  isolated  from  the  Old 
World   and  aU   its   generations   for  unnumbered  cen- 
turies.    The  traditions  of  the  Aztecs  told  of  an  ancient 
era  when  Quetzalcoatl,  the  divine  instructor  of  their  an- 
cestors in  the  use  of  the  metals,  in  agriculture,  and  the 
ai-ts  of  government,  dwelt  in  their  midst.     Fancy  pic- 
tured in  brightest  colours  that  golden  age  of  Anahuac, 
thus  associated  with  the  mythic  traditions  of  some  wise 
benefactor  and  civilizer  of  the  Aztec  nation.     But  amid 
all  the  glowing  fancies  with  which  tradition  delighted 
to  clothe  the  transmitted  memories  of  the  age  of  Quet- 
zalcoatl, a  curious  definiteness  pertains  to  the  physical 
characteristics   of  this  ancient  benefactor  of  the  race. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  tall  of  stature,  with  a  fair 
complexion,  long  dark  hair,  and  a  flowing  beard.     This 
remarkable  tradition  of  a  wise  teacher,  superior  to  all 
the  race  among  whom  he  dwelt,  and  marked  by  char- 
acteristics so  unlike  the  native  physiognomy,  was  accom- 
panied with  the  belief  that,  after  completing  his  mission 
among  the  Aztecs,  he  embarked  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
for  the  myst<5rious  shores  of  Tlapallan,  with  the  promise 
to  return.     How  far  the  rumours  of  Spanish  invasion 
preceded  the  actual  landing  of  Cortes,  and  helped  to  give 
shape  to  more  ancient  traditions,  it  must  be  difficult 
to  determine.     Nearly  thirty  years  elapsed  between  the 
first  insular  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  the  landing  of 
Cortes  on  the  Mexican  shores  ;  and  many  a  tale  of  the 
strange  visitors  who   had  come  from   out  the  ocean's 
eastern  horizon,  armed  with  the  thunder  and  the  light- 
ning, and  with  a  skill  in  metallurgy  such  as  the  divine 
teacher  of  the  art  could  alone  be  supposed  to  possess, 
may  have  shaped  itself  into  the  vague  tradition  of  the 
good  Quetzalcoatl,  as   it  passed  from  one  to   another 
eager  ILstener,  ere  it  reached  the  Mexican  plateau.     But 
the  tradition  seems  like  the  embodiment  of  the  faint 
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memories  of  an  older  intercourse  with  the  race  of  an- 
other hemisphere,  when  Egyptian  or  Phoenician,  Greek, 
Iberian,  or  Northmau,  may  have  dwelt  among  the  gentle 
elder  race  of  the  plateau,  before  the  era  of  Aztec  con- 
quest, and  taught  them  those  arts  wherein  lie  the  essen- 
tial gcnna  of  civiliaation.  If  so,  however,  the  race 
remained  physically  unaffected  by  the  temporary  pre- 
sence of  its  foreign  teachers,  and  continued  to  develop 
all  the  special  characteristics  of  the  American  type  of 
man,  uutil  Columbus,  Cabot,  Verrazzano,  and  Cai-tier, 
Cortes,  Pizarro,  De  Leon,  Raleigh,  and  other  discoverers 
and  explorers,  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  ethnolo- 
gical experiment  of  the  last  three  centuries,  of  transfer- 
ring the  populations  of  one  climate  and  hemisphere  to 
other  and  totally  diverse  conditions  of  existence  on  the 
New  Continent. 

But  DOW  we  witness  on  the  American  continent  the 
two  essentially  distinct  forms  of  migration,  by  means  of 
which  the  capacity  of  the  indigenous  man  of  one  quiirter 
of  the  globe  to  bo  acclimatized  and  permanently  in- 
stalled as  the  occupant  of  another,  is  to  be  fully  tested, 
First  we  have  the  abrupt  transport  of  the  Spaniard  to 
the  American  archipelago,  to  the  tierra  caliente  of  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  the  tierra  fria  of  the  plateau  ;  the 
equally  abrupt  transference  of  the  Englishman  to  the 
warm  latitudes  of  Virginia  and  the  bleak  New  England 
coast;  and  the  attempt  of  the  colonists  of  Hemy  iv. 
and  Louis  xiii.  to  found  la  Nouvclk  France  between 
Tiidousac  and  Quebec,  where  winter  reigns  thiougb  half 
the  year,  and  the  thermometer  ranges  frequently  from 
30°  to  40°  below  zero.  Again,  we  have  the  compxilaory 
migration  of  a  population  derived  fi-om  the  interior  and 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  Afiican  continent,  to  the 
islands  and  those  southern  states  of  America,  where 
experience  indicates  that  the  industrial  occupation  of 
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the  soil  is  incompatible  with  the  healthful  developm^t 
of  the  races  of  northern  Europe.  But  on  the  same  con- 
tinent we  also  witness  another  and  totally  distinct  pro- 
cess of  migration,  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  ancient 
earth  must  first  have  been  peopled,  whether  from  one 
or  many  centres  of  human  origin.  Unnumbered  ages 
may  have  elapsed  after  the  creation  of  man  before,  on 
the  theory  of  his  passage  from  Asia  to  America^  the 
first  progenitors  of  those  whom  we  call  its  aborigines 
acquired  a  footing  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  Its 
ancient  forests  and  prairies,  its  lakes,  river  valleys^  and 
mountain  chains,  lay  all  before  them,  to  be  subdued, 
triumphed  over,  and,  with  their  wild  fauna,  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  wants  and  the  wiU  of  man.  From 
one  or  many  points  the  ever-widening  circle  of  migra- 
tion enlarged  itself,  until,  throughout  the  broad  terri- 
tories of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic,  every  region  had  passed  to  its  first  rightful 
claimants.  Thus  secured  in  full  possession  of  the  soil, 
the  American  Mongol  made  of  it  what  he  willed  through 
all  the  centuries  of  his  race's  destiny,  till  that  memor- 
able year  when,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Mexi- 
can plateau,  the  race  of  Quetzalcoatl  came  to  fulfil  the 
doom  of  Montezuma's  line,  and  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Aztec  seers.  Then  followed  the  second 
migration  to  the  New  World,  which  is  still  in  progress, 
and  only  differs  from  the  primary  migration  in  this^  that 
the  forest  and  the  prairie  are  already  in  occupation; 
and,  with  their  wild  fauna,  the  scarcely  less  wild  abo- 
rigines have  to  be  subdued,  supplanted,  or  embraced 
within  the  conquests  of  nature  to  the  uses  of  civilized 
man.  Once  more,  from  many  single  points,  as  from  the 
Pilgrim  Eock  of  Plymouth  Bay  in  1620,  the  new  popu- 
lation has  diffused  itself  continuously  in  ever-widening 
circles.     It  has  been  estimated  that,  under  the  combined 
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influences  of  natural  increase  and  constant  augmentation 
by  immigration,  the  outer  circle  of  the  great  western 
clearings  encroaches  on  the  unreclaimed  West  at  the 
rate  of  about  nine  miles  annually  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  ita  vast  border.  We  know  that  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  abruptly  transplanted  to  South  Carolina  or  Ala- 
ijama,  ia  as  incapable  of  withstanding  the  climatic  change 
as  the  Old  Englander.  But  if  we  suppose  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England  to  have  been  left  to  themselves, 
with  their  indomitable  industry  and  earnest  enteiprise, 
to  build  up  a  well-consolidated  community,  to  frame 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  growing  society,  and  to 
Bend  out  hardy  young  pioneers  to  win  for  themselves 
the '  needful  widening  ai-ea,  we  can  see  how,  in  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  younger  generations  would  at  length 
reach  the  Gulf  of  Florida  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
without  any  one  of  them  having  travelled  beyond  the 
circumference  of  its  previously  acclimated  region  ;  un- 
less indeed  we  believe,  with  the  extreme  sticklers  for 
the  well-defined  liabitats  of  indigenous  races  of  men, 
that  such  an  intrusive  exotic  race,  however  much  it 
may  seem  for  a  time  as  though  it  were  begetting 
native  inheritors  of  the  territorial  acquisition,  is  in 
reality  only 

"  Like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
Tilt,  by  broafi  8|irea(liDg,  it  disperae  tu  nought."' 

This  is  the  actual  question  which  has  to  be  solved  by 
means  of  the  dual  migration  of  the  fair  and  the  dark 
races  of  the  ancient  world,  who  have  become  the  sup- 
planters  of  the  indigenou.s  tribes  of  America.  And  by 
means  of  such  migration  many  questions  besides  this 
have  already  been  at  least  provisionally  answered.  Are 
subdivisions  of  the  human  family  indigenous  in  certain 
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geographical  habitats^  and  incapable  of  permanent  trans- 
lation to  other  regions  ?  Are  the  indi^noiis  types  rf 
such  distinct  habitats  capable  of  innocuous  amaJganui- 
tion  ?  In  other  words,  do  the  subdivisions  which  ethno- 
graphy clearly  recognises  in  the  human  family,  partake 
so  essentially  of  the  characteristics  of  distinct  races 
among  the  uiferior  orders  of  creation,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  permanently  perpetuating  an  exotic  life,  or  transmit- 
ting fertility  to  a  mixed  breed  ?  To  the  different  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  inquiry,  one  school  of  American 
and  British  ethnologists  has  replied  with  a  distinct  and 
strongly  asserted  negative  ;  and  the  strength  of  the  con- 
victions of  American  ethnologists  is  shown  by  their 
adoption  of  a  view  so  inimical  to  the  theory  of  perman- 
ent triumph  as  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-American 
colonists  of  the  New  World. 

The  African,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  owed  his 
involuntary  migration  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the 
belief,  which  tlie  experience  of  centuries  has  confirmed, 
that  this  distinct  type  of  man,  transported  to  an  entirely 
different  geographical  area,  and  to  a  diverse  climate, 
would  nevertheless  prove  more  enduring  than  the  indi- 
genous Eed  Man  of  the  soil.  The  whole  instincts  of  an 
(essentially  unmaritime  race  were  outraged  by  the  traDS- 
])ortation  of  the  African  to  the  New  World.  The  cara- 
van, and  the  patient  assiduity  of  overland  commerce  and 
interchange  of  the  commodities  of  countries  separated  by 
burning  tropical  regions  and  waterless  deserts,  have  been 
the  characteristics  of  Africa  in  every  age.  The  camel  is 
her  ship  of  the  desert,  and  maritime  enterprise  pertained 
there  only  to  the  era  of  her  Punic  colonies.  No  test 
could  therefore  seem  more  completely  to  satisfy  all  re- 
(juirements,  relative  to  Agassiz's  postulate  of  the  natural 
relations  inherent  in  the  different  types  of  man,  and  the 
animals  and  plants  inhabiting  the  same  regions.     A  sub- 
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I  diviaiou  of  the  human  family  most  strongly  marked  in 
I  type,  in  opposition  to  all  its  natural  or  acquired  instincts, 
I  was  forcibly  transported  to  another  continent,  inhahital 
I  by  indigenous  tribes  essentially  diverac  in  all  their  phy- 
I  Bical  characteristics.    Ethnologists  arc  not  quite  agreed  as 
'  to  all  the  results  ;  for  it  is  difficult  for  the  American  writer 
to  separate  the  consequents  of  this  great,  though  unde- 
signed scientific  experiment,  from  its  incidental  political 
and  social  bearings.     This,  however,  is  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  African,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  trans- 
ference to  a  new  geographical  region  and  diverse  climati*; 
influences,  has  held  his  ground  where  the  indigenous  Red 
Man  has  perished.     The  difficult  question  of  hybridity 
complicates  the  further  beaiings  of  the  experiment ;  for 
a  hybrid  race  hke  the  "  coloured  people"  of  the  United 
States,  intermingling  with  a  diverse  white  race,  espe- 
cially under  relations  which  preclude  them  from  a  free 
agency  and  voluntary  isolation,  such  as  pertain  to  the 
I  half-breed  Indians  of  British  America,  is  necessarily  in 
an  unstable  condition. 

Tliere  are  upwards  of  four  millions  of  people  of  African 
blood  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  not  less  than 
ten  millions  throughout  the  continent  and  islands  of 
North  and  South  America ; '  but  of  these  the  larger  pro- 
portion consists  of  hybrids.  Their  numbers  are  still 
increased  to  a  small  extent  by  direct,  though  illicit  trans- 
migration of  the  pure  stock  from  Africa  ;  still  more  they 
are  largely  augmented  by  the  intermixture  of  white  and 
black  blood,  under  circumstances  least  accordant  with 

'  The  DUmberB  hnvo  U%n  eatamitted  lis  high  lu  foorteen  niiUioDB.  That 
yen  in  the  text  IB  baHed  on  tlie  following  cstimAtc :  the  United  States, 
[  ^200,000 ;  Brazil,  2.000,000 :  Ha}^  350.000  ;  .South  and  C'eotrBl  America, 
I  900,(HK) :  Ciil«,  900.000 ;  Britisli  Posseesioos,  700,000  ;  Freucli  ^'oll«■8si(la^ 
[  230,000 ;  Dutch,  Danbh,  and  Mexican,  120,000.  The  data  Fnr  sntne  of  thf 
L'  rtatetaenta  arc  very  imperfect,  but  in  such  umcs  I  believe  the  nntnben  are 
■  Bnderatateit. 
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the  luitund  instincts  of  man,  and  which  place  them 
Ix^yoml  tlic  reach  of  the  statistician.  All  this  com{di- 
catcs  the  question.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  how  far  the  hybrid  coloured  population  of  the 
L'uited  Stat4js  is  capable  of  permanency,  either  by  the 
(Icvelopinent  of  a  fixed  hybrid  tjrpe,  or  by  continuous 
fiirtility,  until  the  predominant  primary  type  reasserts 
its  power,  by  their  return  to  that  of  the  original  white 
or  black  parent ;  so  long  as  the  mixed  breed  is  con- 
stantly augmented  in  the  Southern  States  by  means 
at  variance  with  the  natural  and  moral  relations  of 
social  life. 

In  Canada  the  coloured  population  numbered  about 
8000  in  1852,  and  by  the  census  of  1861  they  are  shown 
to  have  incrciiscd — doubtless  to  a  great  extent  by  immi- 
grsition, — to  11,395,  including  190  settled  in  Lower 
C^anada.  The  number  is  no  doubt  understated,  as  the 
older  coloured  settlers  are  unwilling  to  return  themselves 
its  such  in  tlie  census  papers.  But  the  Canadian  settlers 
of  African  blood  are  cliiefly  congregated  in  a  few  locaU- 
tii'H,  as  at  St.  Catlierine'a,  Chatliam,  and  on  the  Buxton 
ftettlem(»nt  in  Western  Canada.  Admitted  as  they  are 
to  a  perfect  {>olitical  equality,  with  access  to  the  com- 
mon scliools,  and  other  educational  institutions  of  the 
province,  they  are  placed  under  circumstances  C4ilculat<Ki 
to  afford  some  fair  test  of  tlieir  fitness  for  bearing  a  part 
in  tlui  progress  of  a  free  commimity,  and  of  their  capa- 
(jity  for  acclimatization  in  a  region  essentially  diverse 
cither  from  the  native  continent  of  the  African  race,  or 
the  Anu'rican  States  which  have  become,  in  a  secondary 
sense*,  the  native  centres  of  the  coloured  iX)pulation  of 
the  New  World.  But  too  brief  a  period  has  elapsed  to 
furnish  any  fair  data  for  judging  of  the  fruits  of  this 
experiment ;  and  systematic  inquiries  instituted  for  the 
l)uri)ose  of  t<'sting  the  results  aln»ady  noticeable,  have  led 


pp 
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to  no  very  precise  or  reliable  returns.'  This,  however,  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  whether  from  habits  ab-endy  acqiiired 
under  a  different  social  condition,  or  from  causes  specially 
pertaining  to  their  own  physical  and  intellectual  type, 
the  coloured  population  of  Canada  voluntarily  perpetuate 
social  distinctions  which  separate  tbcm  as  a  class  from  the 
general  community'.  They  have  their  distinct  places  of 
woiship,  their  special  societies,  assembliea,  and  festivals  ; 
and  thu-s  throw  obstacles  of  their  own  creating  in  the 
way  of  amalgamation.  This  is  probably  maiidy  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  prejudices  of  caste  meeting  them  with 
little  leas  force  in  Canada  than  the  neighl>ouring  Union ; 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  necessarily  belong,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  have  therefore  a 
keener  sense  of  social  equality  among  themselves,  alike 
in  religious  and  festive  assemblies,  than  when  asserting 
their  claims  to  such  among  the  general  conununity. 

But  the  experiment  of  a  population  of  Africiui  origin 
transferred  to  a  region  essentially  different  from  its 
native  habitat,  and  after  mingling  its  blood  alike  with 
that  of  the  native  and  the  European,  being  at  length  loft 
to  iXa  own  resources  for  self-govemraeut  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race,  has  been  tried,  and  is  still  in 
progress,  under  very  remarkable  circumstances,  in  the 
Island  of  Haytl  The  island  is  nearly  as  lai^e  as  Ireland, 
and,  with  a  surface  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  square 
miles,  presents  a  remarkable  diversity  of  soil  and  climate. 
The  central  mountain  group  rises  to  an  elevation  of  some 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from 
this  mountain-ranges  branch  off  in  various  directions, 
dividing  the  island  into  broad  valleys  and  extensive 
savannahs  or  meadows.  With  the  surface  thus  broken 
up  by  lofty  elevations,  it  is  generally  well  watered  in  the 

'  per  |.rint*H  Qiieriee  cirviilateil  by  the  witlior,  tpIhUvc  to  th«  colonreit 
]H)[iulatioii  in  CumdK,  «n  A|>peni1ii  C. 
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valleys  and  plains,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  most  fe^ 
tile  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  healthy  islands  of  the 
Antilles.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  about  twelve  hundnd 
miles  in  extent,  indented  with  bays>  and  with  maay 
harbours,  some  of  which  are  spacious,  well  sheltered,  and 
offering  accommodation  for  a  numerous  fleet.  The 
clunate  is  peculiar,  with  a  rainy  season  occurring  at  dif- 
ferent periods  on  its  northern  and  southern  coasts^  and 
a  temperature  modified  by  the  prevalence  of  northern 
winds,  land  breezes,  and  the  varying  elevations  of  the 
surface.  The  winter  is  equable  and  cool,  and  the  heat  of 
the  summer  is  moderated  by  the  prevailing  winds,  so  as 
to  present  little  climatic  correspondence  to  any  region  of 
the  African  continent,  and  even  to  contrast  strikingly  in 
thLs  respect  with  the  other  Antilles. 

The  history  of  this  beautiful  island  is  full  of  interest 
for  us.     When  Columl)us,  during  his  first  voyage  among 
the  earliest  discovered  islands  of  the  New  World,  was 
perplexed  amid  the  varied  and  deceptive  allurements 
which  hope  and  fancy  conjured  up  for  him  on  every 
side,  the  lofty  mountains  of  Hayti  rose  on  his  view 
above  the  clear  horizon,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  region 
of  wide  extent.     The  mountains  were  higher  and  bolder 
in  their  rocky  outlines  than  any  he  had  yet  seen,  and 
swept  down,  amid  rich  tropical  forests,  into  luxuriant 
savannahs  ;  while  the  cultivated  fields,  the  canoes  along 
the  shore,  the  columns  of  smoke  by  day,  and  the  fires 
that  lighted  up  the  island  coast  at  night,  all  gave  pro- 
mise of  a  numerous  population.     Wandering  amid  the 
shades  of  its  tropical  vegetation,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, under  ti-ees  laden  with  fruit,  and  listening  to 
the  melody  of  birds,  among  the  notes  of  which  they 
fancied  they  recognised  the  sweet  voices  of  the  night- 
ingale and  other  songsters  familiar  to  them  in  the  far 
distant  groves  of  Andalusia,  the  voyagera  gave  to  the 
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new-found  island  the  name  of  Espanola,  or  Little  Spain. 
Among  all  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  newly-discovered 
archipelago,  none  impressed  the  first  voyagers  so  strongly 
with  its  natural  charms,  or  with  the  virtues  of  the  gentle 
race  who  lived  amid  the  luxuriance  of  their  favouring 
climate  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity.  None,  among 
all  those  who  welcomed  the  strangers  as  heavenly  visits 
ants,  were  doomed  to  look  back  with  more  mournful 
bitterness  on  that  fatal  hour  when  the  wliite  sails  of  the 
"Santa  Maria"  first  rose  on  their  horizon.  They  are 
described  by  Las  Caaas  as  a  well-formed  race,  fairer  and 
more  perfect  in  figure  than  the  natives  of  other  islands  ; 
but  gentle,  careless,  and  altogether  indisposed  to  toil. 
Experience,  indeed,  soon  revealed  to  the  Spaniards  the 
presence  of  the  fierce  Carib,  as  well  as  of  the  docile 
Indian  native  on  the  island.  But  he  was  an  intruder 
like  the  Spaniard  ;  and  Carib  and  Haytian  shared  alike 
in  the  exterminating  violence  of  tlie  Spanish  lust  for 
gold.  They  perished,  toiling  in  the  mines,  in  vain  re- 
sistance to  oppression,  or  despairingly,  by  their  own 
hands  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  venerable  Las  Casas, 
who  witnessed  many  of  the  horrors  he  describes,  before 
twelve  years  had  elapsed  from  their  first  friendly  wel 
come  of  the  Spaniards  as  celestial  beings,  several  hundred 
thousiinds  of  the  Indians  had  been  exterminated.  The 
original  population  of  HispauioLa  can  only  be  a  subject 
of  conjecture  ;  but  ui  1507  it  had  been  reduced  to 
sixty  thousand;  in  1535  only  five  hundred  remained, 
and  the  last  survivors  of  the  aboriginal  race  died  out  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  But  it  was  at 
the  earhest  stage  of  this  exterminating  process  that  the 
idea  was  suggested,  of  substituting  for  the  weak  and 
indolent  islander  the  robust  and  patient  Africim,  The 
first  negroes  were  transported  to  the  Antilles,  in  1503, 
only  eleven  years  after  the  discovery  of  Hispaniola  by 
L         VOL.  ir.  2  c 
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Columbus  ;  and  for  three  centuries  thereafter  the  nations 
of  Europe  made  merchandise  of  the  African  race,  and 
transplanted  them  yearly  by  thousands  to  the  islands 
and  the  mainland  of  the  Western  World.  By  such 
means  were  the  aborigines  displaced  and  supplanted  by 
a  totally  different  race  ;  though  they  have  not  even  now 
so  totiiUy  disappeared,  but  that  the  traces  of  Indian 
blood,  intermingled  with  that  of  both  intruding  races, 
are  discernible.  Their  characteristic  features  and  luxu- 
riant hair  contrast  strikingly  with  those  of  the  pre- 
dominant African  type,  and  such  mixed  descendants  of 
the  native  stock  are  still  called  Indies.  The  modem 
name  of  Hayti  is  a  revival  of  a  native  term  signifying 
"  the  mountainous  country,"  and  implying  in  its  adoption 
the  rejection  of  all  foreign  interference  with  its  later 
native  nice. 

The  French  acquisition  of  the  Haytian  territory,  which 
contributed  so  largely  to  its  ultimate  emancipation  and 
independence,  dates  fi-om  the  reign  of  Louis  xrv.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  foreign  settlements 
of  France.  But  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  descendants 
of  the  Grand  Monarquc  perished  on  the  scaffold,  ex- 
tended its  influence  to  the  remotest  French  possessions. 
In  1794,  the  negro  slaves  of  Hispaniola  were,  by  a  vote 
of  the  National  Convention,  declared  equal  participators 
in  the  liberty  and  equality  which  France  had  proclaimed 
to  all  her  citizens,  and  they  hastened  to  imitate  the  ex 
ample  of  Paris.  A  general  insurrection  of  the  coloured 
population  ensued.  All  the  white  inhabitants  who 
escaped  massacre  were  compelled  to  emigrate,  and  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture,  a  black  chief,  estal)lished  the  first 
Haytian  liepublie  in  1801.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Hayti,  if  comi)are(l  with  the  neighbouring  continental 
repul>Iic,  Ls  not  veiy  favourable  to  the  capacity  of  the 
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coloured  race  for  self-government.  Presidents,  military 
dictators,  emperors,  and  other  changing  phases  of  su- 
preme rule,  have  marked  the  unstable  constitution  of 
the  black  Republic.  After  the  whole  island  had  been 
united  for  a  time,  it  divided  once  more  into  au  empire 
and  republic,  paited  by  the  same  boundaries  which 
formerly  separated  the  French  and  Spanish  divisions  of 
the  island  ;  and  Spain,  taking  advantage  of  a  favouraWe 
opportunity,  has  since  reasserted  her  title  to  her  ancient 
possessions.  Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  Soulouque  has 
been  driven  into  exile  ;  his  marshals,  dukes,  barons,  and 
knights  have  vanished  with  the  fountain  of  such  ques- 
tionable Iionours  ;  and  by  a  recent  enactment  of  the 
Legislative  Chambers  of  Hayti,  the  chief  portions  of  the 
extensive  forfeited  estates  of  the  ex-emperor  have  been 
converted  into  rewards  for  prolonged  miUtary  service. 
The  instability  of  a  government  founded  on  insurrection 
and  revolution  haa  marked  the  varying  phases  of  the 
Haytian  Constitution.  But  the  Government  of  France, 
since  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality  was  proclaimed 
in*  Hayti,  has  not  been  so  stable  as  to  justify  any  con- 
trast between  it  and  its  insular  offshoot ;  whilst  a  com- 
parison with  the  neighljouring  Spanish  republics  of  the 
New  World  tells  even  leas  in  favour  of  the  capacity'  for 
self-government  of  the  colonists  of  southern  European 
blood.  In  the  Haytian  Republic  complete  religious 
toleration  is  established,  education  is  encouraged,  and 
the  emigration  of  "  the  blacks,  men  of  colour,  and  In- 
dians in  the  United  States  and  the  British  North  Anie- 
riean  provinces,"  is  invited  by  the  offer  of  fiee  grmits  of 
land,  and  all  rights  of  eitizeuahip.'  Hundreds  of  the 
coloured  people  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding industrious  farmers,  tnulesmeu,  and  mechanics, 
have  already  embraced  the  advantages  thus  held  out  to 

'   K,«i(p:ilio»  to  Ilaitli.  A|.pen'lix  D. 
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them,  and  added  to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
young  republic.  MeanwhQe,  a  concordat  between  the 
Pope  and  President  Geflfrard  has  been  published  at 
Port-au-Prince,  creating  an  archbishop  and  four  bishops; 
and  by  a  special  article,  his  Holiness  is  not  limited  in 
the  choice  of  these  Haytian  ecclesiastics^  to  the  daric 
race.  Time,  therefore,  must  be  allowed  the  Haytian 
before  we  infer  from  the  history  of  this  black  EepubUc, 
that  the  men  of  mixed  African  blood  are  incapable  of 
self-government,  or  of  permanent  independent  existence. 
In  truth,  this  view  of  the  great  ethnological  experi- 
ment forces  us  back  on  the  question  of  inherited  pro- 
gress, and  the  physical  and  intellectual  development  of 
whole  races  by  the  protracted  influences  of  civilisation. 
In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  insular  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  among  the  least  civilized  of  all  the  nations 
of  Christendom.  He  was  far  inferior  to  the  Irish  Celt 
in  arts  and  learning,  though  even  then  displaying  a 
greater  capacity  for  self-government.  Danish  conquest 
and  rule  did  something  for  him  ;  Norman  conquest 
accomplished  a  great  deal  more.  Slowly,  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  the  Saxon  helot  of  the  Conquest 
grew  into  the  sturdy  English  freeman  of  the  Reformation 
era ;  and  then  in  the  marvellous  Elizabethan  age  that 
followed,  while  the  principles  of  free  government  were 
still  very  partially  defined  or  understood,  but  when  the 
intellect  of  tho  nation  was  at  its  ripest,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
colonization  of  the  New  World  began.  The  Roman 
Catholic  sought  freedom  there  from  Anglican  intoler- 
ance ;  the  Puritan  found  a  refuge  from  ecclesiastical  and 
political  tyranny  ;  and  the  schooling  of  England's  Com- 
monwealth, the  Covenautei-s'  struggle  in  Scotland,  and 
the  crowning  Revolution  settlement,  all  guided  the  little 
detached  communities  of  exiled  Englishmen  scattered 
along   the   clearings  from  Cape   Cod   to   the    Gulf  of 
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Florida,  and  trained  them,  tbrougli  a  protracted  miuority, 
for  independent  self-government. 

Can  a  grosser  injustice  be  conceived  of,  than  to  place 
a  government  thus  built  on  the  foundatioua  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  hy  free  aona  of  the  freest  nation  in  the  world, 
in  compaiiaon  with  the  hasty  improvisation  of  a  nation 
of  slaves?  In  1795,  the  whole  educated,  civilized,  and 
governing  class  disiippcared  from  Hayti ;  and  a  people 
far  below  the  nfcrnding  of  the  Saxon  helot  of  the  Con- 
quest, galled  with  the  recent  chains  of  slavery  which  so 
peculiarly  unfit  man  for  moderation  as  a  ruler,  without 
education  and  without  experience,  were  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  govern  themselves.  It  is  something  to  say  of 
such  a  people  that  their  government  has  not  proved  less 
stable,  nor  less  compatible  witli  the  progress  of  the 
community,  than  the  republics  established  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Spanish  discoverers  and  depopulatora 
of  Hispaniola. 

The  statistics  of  the  Haytian  Republic  furnish  some 
important  contributions  towards  the  desiderated  answers 
to  ethnological  inquiries.  So  far  as  the  material  returns 
of  the  political  economist  are  concerned,  the  response  is 
anything  but  satisfoetoiy.  Seventy  years  ago  Hispaniola 
was  noted  for  its  rich  plantations  of  sugar,  coifee,  and 
cotton.  Three  years  before  the  memorable  declaration 
of  the  National  Convention  of  Paris,  the  agricultui-al 
produce  of  that  portion  of  the  island  which  then  belonged 
to  France  was  valued  at  eight  millions  sterling.  Sugar 
no  longer  reckons  among  tlie  Haytian  exports  ;  tiie 
cotton  plantations  yield  little  more  than  one  million 
pounds'  weight  per  annum ;  the  coffee  plantations  have 
been  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  whole  annual  exports 
little  exceed  one  million  pounds  sterling.  The  principal 
commercial  wealth  of  the  island  is  now  derived  from  the 
magnificent  forests  of  mahogany  smd  fine  dye-woods  with 
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which  its  mountains  are  clothed,  and  the  hides  and 
jerked  beef  of  numerous  herds  of  cattle  pastured  on  its 
verdant  plains.  The  island  aristocracy  disappeared  in 
the  insurrection  and  emigrations  of  1795,  and  with  them 
the  luxurious  demands  which  the  artificial  wants  of  a 
highly  civilized  community  create.  The  gardens  and 
forests  produce  almost  spontaneously  cocoa-nuts>  pine- 
apples, and  the  fruits  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  from 
southern  Europe,  such  as  figs,  oranges,  pomegranates, 
and  almonds.  Maize,  millet,  cassava,  plantains,  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  raised  with  little  labour;  and  the 
Hajrtian  race  of  African  blood  have  to  a  great  extent 
resumed  the  life  of  ease  and  careless  indolent  enjoyment 
in  which  the  aborigines  passed  their  days  under  the  rule 
of  their  native  caciques.  The  Spaniards,  who  broke  in 
upon  that  enviable  scene,  described  the  very  social  ex- 
istence which  they  so  ruthlessly  destroyed,  as  seemingly 
realizing  the  golden  age  of  poets'  dreams.  Doubtless  it 
had  its  fuU  share  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  most 
favoured  savage  life ;  but  the  worst  of  these  were  of 
Uttle  moment  when  compared  with  the  pandemonium 
which  the  presence  of  Europeans  created ;  and  perhaps 
the  unproductive  life  of  the  modem  Haytian,  while  sup- 
plying all  his  moderate  wants,  contrasts  as  favourably 
with  the  productive  era  prior  to  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, as  did  that  of  the  gentle  indigenous  race  before 
the  Spaniards  explored  their  mines  for  gold,  and  made 
the  island  productive  ahke  to  the  colonist  and  the  crown 
by  the  fatal  system  of  repartimieiito.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  said  to  employ  only  about  two  hours  a  day  in 
productive  labour,  and  to  seek  its  enjoyment  in  the 
pleasant  ease  to  which  the  perpetual  summer  of  the 
island  climate  invites.  But  conflicting  parties  and  poli- 
tical revolutions,  no  less  than  the  frequent  hurricanes 
and  occasional  earthquakes  of  Haytian  latitudes,  disturb 
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the  n*vcrioA  of  such  indolent  dreamcni,  and  recall  them 
to  H4>iue  of  the  stern  realities  of  life.  The  moral  tone  of 
the  community,  moreover,  is  reputed  to  be  fully  as  low 
as  might  l)e  anticipate<l  among  a  people  so  recently 
eman(*i])ated  from  slaver}' ;  and  thus  it  appears  that 
neither  the  Indian  Arcadia  nor  its  African  successor, 
amid  all  the  une(|ualled  advantages  of  soil  and  climate, 
could  esca]>e  the  malign  elements  by  which  man  mars 
evt»r)'  {^anidise  into  which  he  is  admitteiL 

Hut  thc*se  are  incidents  apart  from  the  real  question  : 
which  is  not  whether  an  intrusive  exotic  race  of  pure  or 
mixed  African  blood  will  niise  any  given  quantity  of 
Hug:ir,  coffee,  and  cotton  ;  but  whether  it  can  rear  such 
young  generations  of  its  o^ix  race  as  shall  perpetuate 
the  intniders,  and  lx!!get  a  native  nice  as  the  {)ermanent 
inheritors  of  the  soil.  Time  is  required  for  fully  testing 
this  question,  but  the  statistic^s  of  the  Haytian  empire 
and  K4*public  seem  so  ftir  to  rt^nder  a  very  satisfactoiy 
n.*ply.  Before  171H  the  ]N)puLition  Is  Mieved  to  have 
iH'cn  aliout  700,000  souls.  Since  then  the  commerce  of 
the  island  has  greatly  decn^ased,  but  its  }>opulation 
meanwhih?  has  gone  on  steadily  advancing.  According 
to  the  census  of  1824,  it  amounted  to  935,000  ;  in  1852, 
Kir  Koliert  H.  Shomburgk  estimated  it,  including  the 
empire  and  n*public  into  which  the  island  was  then 
divided,  at  lU3,Ooo  ;  anil  with  the  a<lditic»ns  by  recent 
immigration,  Upsides  the  onlinaiy  increase,  it  cannot 
now  1k»  less  than  li5o,noo  h4mls.  This  pnigressive  in- 
cn*iiS4*  in  the  |N»puIation  of  Ilayti  has  taken  phii*e  under 
circumstances  far  from  U*ing  favourable  to  such  n^sulta 
l{i*volts,  exi^it nations,  wars,  and  n*volutions  have  all 
mntributed  to  retanl  its  progrt*ss  ;  and  in  1842  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  overthn.*w  s«'Vrnd  towns,  and  <lestn»yed 
thousands  4)f  lives.  Nevertheless,  during  its  brief  term 
of  inde|N*ndt*nt  existence,  whatever  other  elementu  liavo 
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tended  to  arrest  its  advancementy  no  indications  hitherto 
suggest  any  proof  of  that  inherent  tendency  towards 
degeneracy  and  steriUty  which  have  been  affirmed  to  in- 
volve the  inevitable  extinction  of  such  a  hybrid  race. 

The  evidence  derivable  from  the  four  millions  of 
jcoloured  people  in  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the 
subjects  imder  consideration,  is  complicated,  and  dete- 
riorated by  various  elements  of  uncertainty  inseparable 
from  the  peculiar  social  condition  in  which  they  are 
placed,  especially  in  the  Southern  States.  Nevertheless^ 
the  American  coloured  race  oflFers  to  the  ethnologist  a 
highly  interesting  subject  for  investigation  ;  and  present 
materials  from  which  to  gather  data  for  future  deduc- 
tions of  a  more  determinate  character.  Among  Ame- 
rican writers,  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott  has  given  this  subject  the 
most  systematic  attention,  and  has  enjoyed  peculiarly 
favourable  opportunities  for  its  study,  during  a  residence 
of  half  a  century  among  the  mingled  white  and  blax;k 
races  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  and  twenty-five 
years'  professional  intercourse  with  both.  The  conclu- 
sions he  arrives  at,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  have  been 
aflFected  in  some  degree  by  opinions  and  prejudices  in- 
separable from  observations  made  on  the  two  races  placed 
on  so  unequal  a  footing  as  they  are  in  the  States  referred 
to ;  and  his  deductions  from  the  evidence  he  reviews, 
must  be  considered  along  with  the  fundamental  theory 
he  entertains,  that  the  genus  liomo  includes  many  primi- 
tive species,  and  that  these  species  are  amenable  to  the 
same  laws  which  govern  species  in  many  other  genera. 
He  regards  such  species  of  men  as  all  proximate^  i.e., 
producing  with  each  other  a  fertile  oflFspring,  in  contra- 
diction to  remote  species,  which  are  barren,  and  allied 
species,  which  produce  inter  se  an  infertile  offspring. 
But  along  with  this,  he  maintains  that  while  some  are 
perfectly  prolific,  others  are  imperfectly  so,  possessing  a 
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tendency  to  become  extinct  when  their  hybrids  are  bred 
together.'  More  extended  opportunities  of  observation 
have  also  led  Dr.  Nott  to  the  concluaion  that  certain 
affinities  and  repulsions  exiat  among  various  raeea  of 
men,  which  cause  their  blood  to  mingle  more  or  less 
perfectly.  Contrary  to  deductions  published  before  his 
opportunities  of  observation  were  extended  to  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  and  Penaaeola ;  he  acknowledges  having 
witnessed  there  many  examples  of  great  longevity  among 
mulattoes,  and  sundry  instances  where  their  intermar- 
riages, contrary  to  his  antecedent  experience  in  Soutli 
Carolina,  were  attended  with  manifest  prolificacy.  He 
accordingly  recognises  an  essential  distinction  between 
mulatt^jes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  The  former 
he  regards  as  the  offspring  of  intermixture  between  the 
negro  and  /air-skinned  European  races,  Teutonic  and 
Celtic,  between  whom  no  natural  affinity  exists,  and  who 
are  consequently  destined  to  speedy  extinction.  The 
latter  owe  their  white  blood  to  French,  Italijin,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  otlier  dark-skinned  European  races, 
with  whom  he  conceives  certain  affinities  to  the  dark 
races  of  Africa  exist.  The  clasaification  of  France  in 
this  latter  group  is  manifestly  suggested  more  l)y  the 
actual  history  of  the  white  colonists  of  tlie  Gulf  States, 
than  by  any  preconceived  ethnic  characteristics  ;  and  it 
can  only  be  detached  from  the  Celtic  nations  of  Europe 
by  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  very  limited  Basque 
element  of  its  south-western  provinces.  But  to  this 
dark-skinned,  black-eyed,  black-haired  Basque  race  of 
southern  Europe,  an  approximation  to  the  African  Ber- 
ber, both  in  physical  and  moral  traits,  is  suggested ;  and 
thus  sufficient  ethnic  affinities  between  tlie  essentially 
distinct  Eui-opean  and  African  "  species "  of  man  are 
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recognised  to  account  for  the  phenomena  resulting  from 
their  inteimixture.      "Such  races^  blended  in  Anieiica 
with  the  imported  negro,  generally  give  birth  to  a  hardier, 
and  therefore  more  prolific  stock  than  white  races,  such 
as  Anglo-Siixons  produce  by  intercourse  with  negresses.''' 
In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  Dr.  Nott  has  followed  the 
example  of  Jacquinot,  Hamilton  Smith,  and  other  ethno- 
logists, in  assuming  that,  "zoologically  speaJdng;  man- 
kind  and  canidce  occupy  precisely  the  same  position,' 
and  that,  in  reference  to  the  influences  of  climate,  domes- 
tictition,  and  hybridity,  mankind  is  governed  by  the  same 
zoological  laws  which  regulate  animals  generally.*    But 
these  are  propositions  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
admit.     Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  unity  or 
multiplicity  of  species,  this  fact  is  entirely  overlooked, 
that  man  s  normal  condition  is  th<at  of  domestication, 
while  for  all  other  animals  it  is  an  essentially  artificial 
condition.      Take   man  in  what  is  popularly   called  a 
state  of  nature,  such  as  the  Red  Indian  of  the  Ame- 
rican forests  or  prairies.      He  lives  in  a  conmiunity  con- 
trolled by  many  binding,  though  unwritten   laws;  he 
selects  his  food,  and  modifies  it  by  artificial  means,  with 
the  aid  of  fire,  and  various  preparatory  and  conservative 
processes  ;  he  clothes  himself  with  varying  coverings 
according  to  the  changing  climate,  and  also  according  to 
fashion,  taste,  and  prescriptive  usage.    His  marriage,  the 
treatment  of  his  wifo  or  wives,  the  physical  nurture  and 
training  of  his  offspring,  and  the  choice  of  the  locality 
for  their  perraauent  residence,  are  all  regulated  in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner,  by  motives  and  influences  resulting 
from  his  social  condition.     The  very  shape  of  the  head, 
the  scarification  and  deformation  of  the  body,  and  the 
rites  and  practices  accompan}'ing  birth,  puberty,  mar- 
riage, sickness,  and  death,  are  all  determined  by  complex 

1  HyhrkUty  of  Animals,  ji.  HI 4.  '^  Ibid,  pp.  37G.  394. 
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iiifluenceaj  to  which  there  is  uuthing  analogous  among 
the  lower  animab,  uutil  man  superinduces  upon  them 
ai-tificial  conditions  of  life  which  are  natural  to  him. 
The  hunted  savage,  driven  forth  into  the  wildemesB,  still 
manifests  the  "  instincts"  of  domestic  and  artificial  life. 
He,  and  he  alone,  is  a  clothing,  cooking,  fire-making, 
tool-using  animal.  In  his  most  savage  condition  he  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  animals  by  certain  charac- 
teristics which  point  to  civilisation  as  his  normal  con- 
dition. Accoi-dingly,  the  civilized  man  is  the  most  fully 
developed  physically  as  well  as  intellectually.  The  white 
hunter  and  trapper  soon  surpasses  the  Indian  even  in  the 
skill  and  endurance  of  forest  life.  The  civilized  man 
endures  most  easily  sudden  changes  of  climate,  and  with- 
stands longest  the  privations  to  which  previous  training 
would  seem  calculated  to  render  him  moat  sensitive. 
The  very  opposite  of  aU  this  is  true  of  the  domesticated 
animaL  Domesticated  cattle,  housed,  artificially  fed  and 
tended,  are  superior  to  the  wUd  cattle  in  the  milk  they 
yield,  the  supply  of  animal  food  they  furnish,  and  the 
specialities  of  breed  for  the  conditions  best  adapted  for 
the  uses  to  which  man  has  diverted  them.  But  their 
natm-al  instincts  have  disappeared.  They  are  less  sagar 
cious,  less  hardy,  and  have  become  altogether  dependent 
on  an  ai'tificial  condition  of  existence  which  tliey  cannot 
beget  for  themselves.  And  this  domcstieatiou  of  the 
inferior  animals  is  one  of  the  artificial  changes  natural  to 
man,  and  to  man  alone.  The  germ  of  it  is  seen  in  the 
savage  with  Ins  dog  and  his  horse.  It  constitutes  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  ne.'st  stage  of  social  progress, 
the  pastoral  state  ;  and  in  its  full  development  man  be- 
comes in  a  peculiar  sense  a  modifier  of  citation,  a  subor- 
dinate creator.  As  the  result  of  this  lordship  over  the 
inferior  animals,  we  see  the  horse,  the  os,  the  sheep,  the 
hog,  the  ass,  and  the  dog  transplanted  to  the  continents 
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of  America  and  Australia^  to  the  Cape,  and  to  eveiy 
island  where  the  civilized  European  has  found  induce* 
ments  to  cfTect  a  settlement.  His  wishes  and  necessities 
require  it,  and  forthwith  animal  life  multiplies  in  specific 
forms,  on  spots  where  nature  had  placed  otherwise  iusiu^ 
mountablc  barriers  to  its  introduction.  One  man,  Bobert 
Bakewell  of  Diskley,  originated  the  Leicester  breed  of 
sheep  ;  to  another,  Arthur  Yoimg,  is  ascribed  the  South- 
down breed ;  so  also,  short-horn  and  long-horn,  Durham, 
Devon,  and  Ayrshire  cattle  have  been  successively  called 
into  being,  and  perpetuated  or  abandoned  at  the  will  of 
man.  The  favourite  form,  colour,  or  breed  has  been 
transferred  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
multiplied  as  the  supplanters  of  their  indigenous  fauna. 
The  hybrid  mule  is  annually  produced  by  thousands^ 
developing  peculiar  attributes  and  instincts,  of  singular 
value  to  man.  Even  fashion  has  exercised  its  influence ; 
and  with  the  dem^md  for  black,  bay,  chestnut,  or  grey 
horses,  the  stock  breeder  has  modified  his  supply. 
Butchery,  reduced  to  nn  accredited  craft  in  the  shambles 
and  markets  of  civilized  man,  has  shocked  the  sensibili- 
ties of  many  ;  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
droves  of  Smithfield  owe  their  existence,  no  less  than 
their  destruction,  to  his  will ;  and  if  it  were  possible 
that  "  vegetaiian"  enthusiasts  could  convert  the  civilized 
world  to  their  herbivorous  diet,  the  extinction  of  domes- 
ticated animal  life  would  only  be  prevented  in  so  far  as 
the  milk  of  the  cow  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  still  sup- 
plied a  motive  to  man  for  their  perpetuation. 

The  existence  and  condition  of  the  coloured  population 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  most  nearly  approximate  to 
those  of  the  wild  animals  which  have  been  domesticated, 
and  modified  in  foim  and  habits  to  meet  the  wants 
of  civilized  man.  The  African  transported  to  America 
was  as  little  a  free  agent  as  the  horse  or  the  hog,  which 
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have  multiplied  there  even  boyoutl  the  wants  of  their 
transplanter.  It  is  inclisputjiblc,  moreover,  tliat  the 
coloured  race  is  purposely  multiplied  for  sale.  But  the 
horse,  whieh  has  run  free,  has  returned  to  the  broad 
pampas,  and  resumed  the  wild  life  of  his  Asiatie  sire ; 
while  tlie  Afriean  of  Hayti,  instead  of  resuming  the 
savage  hfe  of  his  fatherland,  has  set  up  republics  and 
empires,  instituted  ranks  and  titles,  cRtablished  churclies 
and  schools,  and  is  even  now  striving  towards  law,  order, 
and  a  more  perfect  civilisation.  In  ti-uth,  though  the 
ethnologist  does  regard  man  as  an  animal,  he  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  f:ict  that  that  animal  is  man.  He 
cannot  divest  man,  as  an  animal,  of  his  moral  nature,  his 
reasoning  faculties,  his  use  of  experience,  his  power  of 
communicating  knowledge  by  speech  and  writing,  or  his 
natural  i^se  of  artificial  appliances  at  every  stage  of  his 
teing,  from  the  rudest  stone  or  flint  tool  of  the  savage, 
to  the  telescope,  the  steam-engine,  the  electric  telegraph. 
On  all  those  grounds,  therefore,  may  we  demur  to  the 
assumption  that,  even  in  relation  to  the  laws  affecting 
hybridity  and  the  perpetuation  of  species,  the  principles 
applicable  to  animals  generally,  or  to  any  specific  species 
of  animals,  are  therefore  applicable  to  man. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  apparently  deducible 
from  the  opinions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Nott  in  relation  to  the 
mixture  of  white  and  Negro  blood  in  the  United  States : — 

1.  The  mulattocs  and  other  grades  of  the  coloured 
race  may  be  assumed  as  the  invaiiable  offspring  of  white 
paternity,  "  It  is  so  rare  in  this  country,"  Dr.  Nott 
remarks,  "  to  see  the  offspring  of  a  Negro  man  and  a 
■white  woman,  that  I  have  never  encountered  an  ex- 
ample ;  but  such  children  are  reported  to  partake  more 
of  the  typo  of  the  Negro  than  when  the  mode  of  crossing 
is  reversed." 

2.  The  ofispring  of  the  Spanish  or  other  dark-skinned 
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European  race  and  the  Negro  is  hardier,  more  prolific, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  permanent  than  that  of 
Anglo-American  paternity. 

3.  Mulattocs  are  less  capable  of  undergoing  fatigae 
and  hardship  than  cither  the  blacks  or  whitea^  and  are 
the  shortest-lived  of  any  class  of  the  human  raca 

4.  Mulatto  women  are  peculiarly  delicate,  and  subject 
to  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases.  They  are  bad  breeders^ 
bad  nurses,  liable  to  abortions^  and  their  children  gene- 
rally die  young. 

5.  Mulattocs,  like  Negroes,  although  unacclimated, 
enjoy  extraordinary  exemption  from  yellow  fever  when 
brought  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  or  New  Orleana 

6.  When  Mulattocs  intermarry  they  are  less  prolific 
than  when  connected  either  with  the  white  or  N^ro 
stock ;  and  all  Mulatto  offspring,  if  still  prolific,  are  but 
partially  so,  and  acquire  an  inherent  tendency  to  run 
out,  and  become  eventually  extinct  when  kept  apart 
from  the  parent  stocks. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  these  con- 
clusions are  indisputable,  they  reveal  a  very  remarkable 
series  of  results,  when  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
data  which  the  census  supplies.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  Census  of  the  United  States  for  1850  appears  to  in- 
cline towards  very  different  conclusions  when  estimating 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  slave  and  coloured  popu- 
lation. Deriving  his  information  from  various  sources^ 
he  sets  down  the  whole  number  of  Africans  imported  at 
all  times  into  the  United  States  prior  to  1850  at  from 
375,000  to  400,000.^  At  present  the  number  of  their 
descendants,  including  those  of  mixed  blood,  exceeds 
4,000,000.  With  every  deduction  for  the  influence  of  the 
pure  stocks  on  such  increase,  in  a  country  where  inter- 
maniage  between  the  white  and  coloured  races  is  almost 

1  Compmdium  of  the  Seventh  Cetiftus  of  the  United  State*^  p.  13. 
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unknown,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  reconcile  such 
results  mtli  the  idea  of  a  race  having  within  it  the  ele- 
ments of  diaeaae,  sterility,  antl  inevitable  extinction. 
Moreover,  iu  estimating  the  full  value  of  the  previous 
summary  of  conclusions  deduced  from  observed  facts, 
one  important  admission  must  be  taken  into  account. 
I  have  found  it  impossible,"  observes  Dr.  Nott,  "  to 
collect  such  statistics  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  others, 
and  the  difficulty  arises  solely  fi'ora  the  want  of  chastity 
among  mulatto  women,  which  is  so  notorious  as  to  lie 
proVL'rbiaL"  This,  and  further  remarks  illustrative  of 
the  same  statemimt,  go  far  to  neutralize  the  value  of 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  6  ;  and  to  suggest  totally  different  causes 
for  the  liability  to  tlisease,  physical  weakna'^,  and  steri- 
lity, of  a  race  placed  under  such  unfavom-able  circum- 
stances either  for  moral  or  physical  development.  Sir 
Chiirles  Lyell,  in  commenting  on  the  aflirmed- relative 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  coloured  race  according  to  the 
predominance  of  white  or  black  blood,  adds  :  "  It  is  a 
wonderful  fact,  payehologically  considered,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  trace  the  phenomena  of  hybridity  even  into 
the  world  of  intellect  and  reason."  Yet  it  is  not  more 
wonderful  than  the  familiar  examples  of  transmitted  in- 
tellectual characteristics  from  one  or  other  parent  of  the 
same  race,  or  the  supposed  influence  of  a  superior 
maternal  intellect  on  the  corresponding  mental  faculties 
of  distinguished  sons.  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  no 
one  is  prepared  to  maintain  the  monstrous  doctrine  that 
the  profligacy  of  the  southern  mulattoes  is  the  Inevitable 
result  of  hybridity.  Yet,  unless  such  can  be  proved,  the 
weakness,  disease,  and  sterility  of  the  mixed  race  is  pro- 
duced by  the  very  same  causes  which  have  degenerated 
and  brought  to  an  ignoble  end  some  of  tlie  royal  lines 
and  the  most  ancient  blood  of  Europe.  Again,  Dr. 
Kott  discusses  the  possibility  of  gnidual  amalgamation 
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merging  the  coloured  into  the  predommant  white  laca 
It  is  admitted  that,  according  to  the  assertion  of  both 
French  and  Spimish  writers,  when  the  grade  of  qu\%\Xtr 
roon  is  reached  the  Negro  type  has  disappeared.  So 
thoroughly  lias  this  bex^n  recognised  that,  by  the  laws  of 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  this  grade  of  descent  was 
free.  But,  in  commenting  on  this,  Dr.  Nott  adds:  "It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Spaniards  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  population  of  France  are  themselves  already 
as  dark  as  any  quint^roon,  or  even  a  quadroon,  and 
thus  it  may  readily  happen  that  very  few  crosses  would 
merge  the  dark  into  the  lighter  race."  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
spe^iks  of  having  met  in  South  Carolina  some  '^  mulat- 
toes"  whom  he  could  not  distinguish  from  whites.  But 
against  this  Dr.  Nott  sets  his  experience  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  adds  :  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  at  the 
South  one  of  such  adult  mixed-bloods  so  fair  that  I  could 
not  instantaneously  trace  the  Negro  type  in  complexion 
and  feature."  He  accordingly  afiirms  as  the  only  rational 
explanation,  that  "the  mulattoes,  or  mixed  breeds^  die 
off  before  the  dark  stain  can  be  washed  out  by  amalga- 
mation." But  against  opinions  foimded  on  such  long 
experience,  it  may  still  be  permissible  to  say  that^  sup- 
posing the  descendant  of  mixed  blood,  quinteroon,  sexte- 
roon,  or  octoroon,  to  have  reached  that  condition  which, 
in  the  West  India  Islands  at  least,  is  no  abstract  theoij, 
of  being  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the  white  race, 
how  is  such  descent  to  be  detected?  The  freed  man 
thus  emancipated  from  a  degi-adod  caste  is  not  likely  to 
blazon  the  bend-sinister  on  his  escutcheon.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  seen  in  Canada  several  descendants  of 
such  mixed  blood,  who,  still  perhaps  retaining  such 
minute  traces  as  the  experienced  eye  of  the  author  re- 
ferred to  would  detect,  yet  could  mingle  without  obser- 
vation in  any  white  assembly.      In  one  case    I    have 
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observed  the  eldest  son  of  a  white  father  and  a  mulatto 
mother  in  whom  no  casual  observer  could  detect  the 
slightest  traces  of  the  maternal  blood ;  and  who  only 
I  betrays  such  in  a  complexiou  not  darker  than  many  of 
'  pure  white  descent.  But  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
not  strictly  an  example  of  amalgamation,  but  an  illustra 
tion  of  the  predominance  of  the  original  pure  stock  ;  as 
is  further  shown  by  the  return,  in  the  case  of  younger 
members  of  the  same  family,  not  only  to  the  true  mulatto 
complexion,  but  to  the  crisp  woolly  locks  of  the  African 
type.  Nevertheless  this  white  descendant  of  mixed 
l>lood,  having  married  a  white  wife,  has  healthy  offspring, 
betraying  no  traces  of  Afiican  blood.  Another  and  more 
conclusive  case  wliich  has  come  under  my  observation  in 
Canada  is  that  of  a  young  woman  descended  of  white 
and  coloured  parentage,  the  mother  l>eing  probably  a 
quadroon,  from  her  appeai'aiice.  Her  hair  is  long  and 
flowing,  her  complexion  good,  and  the  only  trace  of 
Negro  blood  is  in  the  eye,  wliich  I  have  observed  both  in 
the  red  and  black  hybrid  is  one  of  the  most  enduring 
traits  of  the  darker  blood. 

Intellectually  the  mulattoea  Jire  declared  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  blacks  and  the  whites ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  was  informed  in  Boston,  that  the  coloured 
children  were  taught  there  separately  from  the  whites, 
not  from  an  indulgence  in  anti-Negro  feelings,  but  be- 
cause "  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  the  black  children 
advance  as  fast  as  the  whites  ;  but  after  that  age,  unless 
there  be  an  ailmixture  of  white  blood,  it  becomes  in  most 
instances  extremely  diflicult  to  carry  them  forward."  But 
this  is  manifestly  a  mere  evasion  of  distinctions  tracealile 
to  the  spirit  of  caste,  which  has  led  to  separate  coloured 
schools  in  Canada  as  well  iis  in  New  England.  If  the 
Boston  coloured  children  advanced  with  average  intellec- 
tual capacity  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  must  have 
vol,,  n.  -  D 
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completed  their  common  school  education  ;  and  only 
those  who  aimed  at  the  Central  High  School,  or  Harvaid 
College,  could  remain  to  compete  with  their  white  rivals. 
There  need  be  no  hesitation,  however,  in  allowing  d  priori 
probabilities  in  favour  of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of 
the  coloured  people  of  America  as  a  claaa,  notwithstaud- 
ing  stiiking  exceptional  examples  of  the  reverse.  So  far 
as  their  blood  is  African,  they  are  the  descendants  of  an 
unintellectual  and  uncultured  race ;  and  in  so  far  as  they 
are  the  offspring  of  southern  coloured  blood,  they  are 
sprung  from  a  people  excluded  fix>m  every  source  of  in- 
tellectual or  moral  development ;  so  that  to  expect  the 
coloured  American  to  stand  up  at  once  on  a  par  with  the 
Anglo-American — 

"  The  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time/' 

is  simply  to  expect  grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thistlea 
Before  passing  on  to  another  subject,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  notice  the  use  made  here  of  the  conve- 
nient term,  7  ace.     It  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  such  inquiries,  that  it  is  employed  through- 
out this  work  in  its  popular  sense  :  not  as  equivalent 
to  specieSy  though  that  also  has  become  a  term  of  vagae 
and  variable  import ;  but  as  a  convenient  designation 
for  existing  varieties  of  the  human  family,  of  which  the 
origin  of  some,  and  the  permanency  of  others  are  still 
undetermined.     The  language  and  the  science  are  indeed 
both  imperfect,  in  this  respect ;   and  it  is  more  from 
necessity  than  choice  that  the  same  term  is  used  in 
speaking  of  the  coloured  race,  the  half-breed  race,  the 
Indian  race,  and  the  human  race.     It  is  perceived  that 
the  word  is  employed  in  such  collocations,  as  the  symbol 
of  different  values ;  and   an   attempt  is  made  in  the 
Appendix  to  supply  some  of  the  most  familiar  deficien- 
cies of  ethnographic  terminology.^     But  looking  to  the 

'  Vide  Apjjendix  B. 
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well-understood  significftncL'  of  tlie  distiiietioua  uf  race, 
whatever  be  the  theory  of  their  origin,  the  whole  history 
of  th&  last  two  centuries  seems  to  affirm  the  strongly 
asserted  conclusion  of  Dr.  Knox, — however  much  it  may 
conflict  with  his  other  deductions, — that  race  is  every- 
tliing :  literature,  science,  art,  in  a  word,  civiKsatiou 
depends  on  it.  As  to  the  origin  of  new  varieties,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  himself  is  one  of  the  most  striking  illus- 
trations of  such,  however  many  elements  we  recognise 
as  compounded  into  the  so-cidled  race ;  and,  to  thof^e 
who  still  see  no  necessity  for  abandoning  their  belief  in 
the  descent  of  all  the  varieties  of  mankind  from  one 
common  origin,  the  development  of  a  new  and  perma- 
nent ty\iQ,  eitlier  from  the  lialf-brceds  of  the  Red  River, 
or  the  coloured  people  of  Hayri  or  the  States,  is  an  alto 
gether  conceivable  thing,  and  would  be.  no  more  than  is 
assumed  to  have  already  occurred  in  the  Magyars  of 
Hungaiy,  the  European  Turks,  the  Lombards  of  Northern 
Italy,  or  even  the  mingled  race  designated  in  no  strictly 
scientific  sense  Anglo-Saxons.  The  latter,  however, 
were  the  results  of  the  admixture  of  proximate,  if  not 
of  cognate  mces  ;  wliile  the  modem  hybrids  of  the  New 
World  have  sprung  from  an  extreme  and  abrupt  union 
of  some  of  the  most  diverse  varieties.  Time  alone  can 
determine  whether,  placed  under  the  peculiar  cii-cura- 
stances  they  now  occupy,  in  contact  with  a  predomi- 
nant and  numerically  superior  white  race,  either  of  them 
will  develop  a  permanent  variety  ;  or  whether  they  are 
destined  to  extinction  by  absorption  into  the  predomi- 
nant stock,  or  from  inherent  elements  of  deeay  and 
sterility. 

But  the  etlmological  phenomena  of  the  American  con- 
tinent in\-ite  to  the  consideration  of  other  and  totally 
distinct  questions  from  that  of  the  mixed  races  which 
have  resulted  from  the  policy  of  the  European  colonists 
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of  the  New  World  That  the  admixture  of  European 
or  African  with  Indian  blood,  must  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  intermediate  varietieai,  is  a  conolusion 
which  all  previous  experience  rendered  probable.  But 
the  fuither  propositions,  bearing  directly  on  the  whole 
question  of  man's  migrations,  are  also  offered  hercfor 
solution  :  whether  the  mere  climatic  and  other  changes 
consequent  on  the  transference  of  Europeans  from  the 
Eastern  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  have  tended  to 
develop  new  and  permanent  varieties  ?  or  whether  the 
geographical  range  of  distinct  types  of  man  is  so  abso- 
lutely determined  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  mere  trans- 
ference of  such  to  another  region  involves  their  ultimate 
extinction  ?  Both  propositions  have  already  found  their 
supporters,  from  evidence  derived  from  the  data  which 
the  phenomena  attendant  on  the  colonization  of  America 
have  supplied. 

Among  those  who  have  maintained  that  the  great 
experiment  of  transferring  a  population  indigenous  to 
one  continent^  and  attempting  to  make  them  the  colo- 
nizers and  permanent  occupants  of  another  continent^ 
must  inevitably  end  in  failure.  Dr.  Knox  takes  a  fore- 
most part.  After  questioning  the  perfect  acclimaticm 
of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  sheep,  he  proceeds  to  ask : 
"  How  is  it  with  man  himself  ?  The  man  planted  there 
by  Nature,  the  Red  Indian,  differs  from  all  others  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  He  gives  way  before  the  Euro 
pean  races,  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt :  the  Celtiberian 
and  Lusitanian  in  tlie  soutli ;  the  Celt  and  Saxon  in  the 
north.  Of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  New  World  I 
need  not  speak  ;  eveiy  one  knows  that  none  but  those 
whom  nature  placed  there  can  live  there ;  that  no  Euro- 
peans can  colonize  a  tropical  country.  But  may  there 
not  be  some  doubts  of  their  self-support  in  milder  re- 
gions?    Take  the  Northern  States  themselves.     There 
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the  Saxou  and  the  Celt  seem  to  thrive  beyond  all  that 
is  recorded  in  history.  But  are  we  quite  sure  that  this 
success  is  fated  to  be  permiuieiit  \  Annually  from 
Europe  is  poured  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  women 
of  the  best  blood  of  the  Scandinavian,  and  twice  that 
number  of  the  pure  Celt ;  and  so  long  as  this  continues 
he  is  sure  to  thrive.  But  check  it,  an-est  it  suddenly, 
as  in  the  ease  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  thi-ow  the  mius  of 
reproduction  upon  the  population,  no  longer  European, 
but  native,  or  bom  on  the  sjKit ;  then  there  will  come 
the  struggle  between  the  European  alien  and  his  adopted 
fatherland.  The  climate,  the  forests,  the  remains  of  the 
aborigines  not  yet  extinct ;  last,  not  least,  that  unknown 
and  mysterious  degi-adatiou  of  hfe  and  energy  which  in 
ancient  times  seems  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  all  the 
Phoenician,  Grecian,  and  Coptic  colonies.  Cut  off  from 
their  original  stock,  they  gradually  withered  and  faded, 
and  finally  died  away.  Peru  and  Mexico  are  fast  re- 
trograding to  then-  primitive  condition ;  may  not  the 
Northern  States,  under  similar  circumstances,  do  the 
same  V^  Such  are  the  ideas  formed  on  this  subject  by 
an  English  anatomist  and  physiologist ;  nor  a.re  tliey 
without  support  among  those  whose  national  predilec- 
tions might  have  been  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  preclude  them  from  readily  giving  currency  to  such 
opinions.  Dr.  Nott,  after  affirming  that  negroes  die  out 
and  would  liecome  extinct  in  New  England,  if  cut  off 
from  immigration,  adds :  "  It  may  even  be  a  question 
whether  the  strictly  white  races  of  Europe  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  any  one  climate  in  America.  We  do  not 
generally  find  in  the  United  States  a  population  consti- 
tutionally equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany ; 
and  we  recollect  once  hearing  this  remark  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  Henry  Clay,  although  dwelling  in  Kentucky, 

'   Raxa  Iff  Mea,  p.  7 1 . 
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amid  the  best  agricultural  population  in  the  country. 
Such  an  opinion  must  be  the  result  of  deep  conviction 
before  it  could  be  thus  published  by  an  American  writer, 
even  though  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  general  pro- 
position he  asserts  relative  to  the  origin  and  geographical 
distribution  of  animals  and  man.  The  English  anato- 
mist, freed  from  all  national  sympathies  or  prejudices, 
deals  with  this  idea  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic European,  or  the  Euromerican  as  it  may  be 
convenient  to  call  him,  in  still  more  imcompromising 
fashion  :  "  Already,"  he  exclaims,  "  the  United  States 
man  differs  in  appearance  from  the  European.  The 
ladies  early  lose  their  teeth ;  in  both  sexes  the  adipose 
cellular  cushion  interposed  between  the  skin  and  the 
aponeuroses  and  muscles  disappears,  or  at  least  loses  its 
adipose  portion  ;  the  muscles  become  stringy,  and  show 
themselves  ;  the  tendons  appear  on  the  surface  ;  symp- 
toms of  premature  decay  manifest  themselves  ;"^  and 
the  conclusion  he  deduces  is  that  these  indicate  "not 
the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  the  Red  Indian, 
but  warnings  that  the  climate  has  not  been  made  for 
him,  nor  he  for  the  climate."  The  latter  remark  is  the 
more  noticeable  from  the  singular  though  undesigned 
contradiction  offered  to  it  by  another  distinguished  phy- 
siologist. Dr.  Carpenter  remarks,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Varieties  of  Mankind^  "  It  has  not  been  pointed  out,  so 
far  as  the  author  is  aware,  by  any  ethnologist,  that  the 
conformation  of  the  cranium  seems  to  have  undergone 
a  certain  amount  of  alt-eration,  even  in  the  Anfflo-Saxon 
race  of  the  United  States,  which  assimilates  it,  in  some 
degree,  to  that  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  ;"  and  after 
noting  the  peculiarities  of  New  England  physiognomy, 

'  D'udrihution  of  AnimaU  and  the  Races  of  Men^  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  68. 

^  Races  of  Men,  p.  73. 

"^  Todd's  Cfjclopcpdla  of  AiuUowy  and  Physiology,  vol.  iv.  p.  1330. 
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he  thus  proceeds  :  "  There  is  especially  to  be  noticed  an 
excess  of  brendth  Wtween  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw, 
giviug  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face  a  peculiar  sc^uju'e- 
ncss,  that  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  tendency  to 
an  oval  narrowing  which  is  most  common  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  coimtry.  And  it  is  nut  a  little 
significant,  that  the  well-marked  change  which  has  thus 
sliown  itself  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  generationa, 
ehoiild  tend  to  assimilate  the  Anglo-American  race  to 
the  aborigines  of  the  country :  the  peculiar  physiognomy 
here  adverted  to,  most  assuredly  presenting  a  transition, 
however  slight,  towai-d  that  of  the  North  American 
Indian."  Were  the  opinions  thus  confidently  .iflii-med, 
borne  out  by  my  own  obseiTations,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  assign  to  some  admixture  of  red  blood,  as  already 
adverted  to  in  a  former  chapter,  a  share  at  least  in  so 
remarkable  a  transition  from  the  European  to  the  Ame- 
rican type  of  man.  But  I  can  scarecly  imagine  any 
one  who  has  had  abundant  opportunities  of  familiar- 
izing himself  with  the  features  of  the  Indian  and  the 
New  Euglander,  tracing  any  approximation  in  the  one 
to  the  other.  Neverthuless  the  physiognomical  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  New  Englander  are 
subjects  of  study  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
ethnologist. 

The  evidence  supplied  by  ancient  moniunents,  and 
especially  by  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  Egypt,  of 
the  constant  and  undeviating  character  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  existing  t}'pes  of  man,  has  been  fre- 
quently employed  as  an  argimient  in  favour  of  the  per- 
manency of  types,  and  consequently  of  the  essential 
diversity  and  multiplicity  of  human  species  ;  and  it  has 
been  confidently  asked, — "  If  all  the  difierent  races  of 
man  are  indeed  only  varieties  of  one  species,  how  ia  it 
that  no  well-ascertained  variety  lias  originated  within 
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historic  times  ?"  It  is,  therefore,  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
value,  that  in  the  New  Englander  or  Yankee,  we  have 
such  a  variety  unmistakably  presented  to  us.  His 
history  is  well  known.  Two  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  the  little  "  Mayflower"  landed  on  the  bleak  shores 
of  New  England  the  pioneers  of  civilisation.  They 
came  of  a  noble  old  stock,  and  brought  with  them  the 
sturdy  endurance  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  lofty  spirit  of 
the  Christian  patriot ;  and  the  self-denial,  the  daring, 
and  the  stem  endurance  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
needed  on  that  bleak  November  day  of  the  year  1620, 
when  the  little  band  were  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  to 
make  for  themselves  a  home  and  a  country  in  the  forest 
wilderness.  Now,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  two  and 
a  half  centuries,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the 
New  Englander  diflFers  in  many  respects  very  unmistak- 
ably from  the  Old  Englander.  Dr.  Knox,  whilst  admit- 
ting it,  solves  the  difl&culty  by  classing  him  with  the 
degenerate  Spaniard  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  already  hasten- 
ing, as  he  conceives,  to  speedy  extinction.  But  the 
Mexican  of  Spanish  descent  scarcely  differs  more  widely, 
in  his  degeneracy,  from  the  conquistador  of  Cortes,  than 
does  the  modem  Spaniard  from  the  proud  subject  of 
Charles  v.  The  causes  of  the  degeneracy  of  both  are 
patent  to  all,  and  lie  to  a  great  extent  apart  from  ques- 
tions of  climate  or  geographical  distribution  ;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  Dr.  Knox  further  aflirms  that  the  New  Eng- 
lander already  manifests  symptoms  of  premature  decay  ; 
and  Dr.  Nott,  a  native  American,  admits  that  his  country- 
men are  constitutionally  inferior  to  those  of  Germany  or 
Great  Britain.  The  latter  statement  is  consistent  with 
every  probability,  on  a  continent  which,  in  the  Northern 
States,  combines  the  extremes  of  temperature  of  Rome 
and  St.  Petersburg.  But  even  in  this  respect  the  New 
Englander  is  unusually  favoured  with  the  cooling  breezes 
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and  the  equalizing  temperature  of  the  Atlantic,  tem- 
pering his  northern  latitudes,  and  exposing  him  to  less 
violent  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  ;  and  all  experience 
disproves  this  theory  of  degeneracy  and  decrepitude. 
He  is  proverbial  for  his  energy,  acutencss,  and  physicid 
and  intellectual  vigour.  The  homes  of  New  England 
approximate  to  those  of  the  mother  country  in  their 
genial,  domestic  attractions  ;  and  yet  the  enteq>rising 
Yankee  is  as  indefatigable  a  wanderer  as  the  sturdy 
Scot  So  thoroughly  is  he  the  type  of  American  enter- 
prise, that  even  among  the  Indians  on  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  where  a  stnmge  lingiui  Franca  has  \m\n  develoj)ed 
as  the  means  of  intercourse  iK^twecn  natives  and  whites, 
the  designation  for  an  American  is  Boston^  derived  fx^m 
the  capit4d  of  the  State  of  Massachusi'tts.  And,  while 
he  is  thus  known  on  the  remote  Pacific  shon^s,  the  New 
England  States  n»veal  everj'where  the  evidence  of  in- 
domitable |>enH»veninc(*,  successful  industry,  and  the 
proofs  of  old  settlements  progrt*ssing  under  the  same 
energy  and  patience  wliich  have  united  to  make  old 
England  what  she  Ls.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  true, 
tliat  it  is  easy  for  any  one  famihar  with  the  New 
Elngland  ])hysiogn(>my  to  ]M)int  out  the  Yankee  in 
the  midst  of  any  assemblage  of  Eni^lishmen.  He  fur- 
nishes the  indisjuitable  exami)le  of  a  new  variety  of 
man  produced  within  a  remarkably  brief  jieritxl  of  time, 
by  the  same  caus(»s  which  have  been  at  work  since  mim 
was  ciUlcd  into  l>eing,  and  scatteretl  abroad  t4>  jM'oplc 
the  whcile  earth.  If  intennixture  of  blcMnl  has  contri- 
butetl  any  shai-e  in  the  development  of  sueh  a  pliysieal 
change,  that  has  l>een  the  invariidile  (*onse<iuent  of  all 
colonization  of  previously  jH'opled  regions.  If  it  is 
further  ascrilnnl  to  changi»s  of  clinmte,  diet,  habits,  oc- 
cufNition,  and  intellectmU  tniining,  all  these  have  lK*en 
in  o|>eration  wherever  man  lias  wandered  forth  to  seek 
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a  new  and  distant  home  in  the  wilderness.  And  if  two 
centuries  in  New  England  have  wrought  such  a  change 
on  the  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  what 
may  not  twenty  centuries  eflFect  ?  or,  what  may  be  the 
ultimate  climatic  influences  of  Canada,  the  Assinaboine 
Territory,  or  Fraser's  River ;  of  Utah,  California,  or  the 
States  on  the  Gulf  ?  It  is  only  some  twelve  centuries 
since  the  Angle  and  Saxon  migrated  as  foreign  intruders 
to  England,  where  the  remnant  of  the  elder  native  race 
still  speak,  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  him,  of  the 
Saesotiach  as  strangers.  The  transmigration,  though 
from  a  nearer  coast  than  that  of  his  New  England 
descendant,  was  a  maritime  one,  and  the  climatic  change 
involved  in  the  transfer  to  the  peculiar  insular  climate 
of  England  was  not  inconsiderable.  The  Englishman  of 
the  present  day  is  distinguishable  from  all  his  conti- 
nental Germanic  congeners,  and  is  himself  a  type  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  Moreover,  the  Englishman 
of  the  genuine  Angle  and  Saxon  districts,  to  the  south 
of  the  Humber,  is  a  markedly  distinct  type  from  the 
northern  race,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Moray  Firth ; 
while  again,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  descendants  of 
its  Norse  colonists  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries^  not 
only  retain  distinctive  physical  characteristics,  but  their 
inherited  maritime  instincts  and  enterprise  are  so  uni- 
versally recognised,  that  the  English  as  well  as  Scottish 
Greenland  fleets  annually  strive  to  complete  their  cre¥ra 
at  Kirkwall,  before  proceeding  to  the  whale  fishery  in 
the  northern  seas.  The  Orkney  mariner  and  fisherman 
is  surrounded  in  his  island  home  by  seas  peculiarly  ex- 
posed, and  in  navigating  the  Pentland  Firth,  has  to  cross 
an  arm  of  the  sea  swept  by  the  currents  and  subject  to 
the  tempests  of  the  Atlantic  and  German  oceans.  But 
that  this  alone  would  not  make  a  seaman  of  him,  is  proved 
by  the  proverbial  disinclination  to  all  maritime  daring 
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of  tbo  hardy  Celtic  population  of  the  Hebrides  and  the 
west  of  Ireland 

It  is  in  8uch  minute  ethnology  that  the  trutlis  of  the 
science  must  be  sought.  The  simplicity  of  such  systems 
as  that  of  Blumenlmch,  with  his  five  human  species ;  of 
Pickering,  with  his  eleven  races  of  men  ;  or  of  Borey  de 
8t  Vincent,  witli  his  fifteen  sj>ecies  ;  or  again  of  Virey, 
who  can  overcome  all  difficulties  if  allowed  two  distinct 
human  sjiecies ;  and  of  Morton,  who,  for  the  whole  Ame- 
rican continent,  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  Cape  Horn, 
admits  of  only  one  t}'pe  of  man  :  is  exceedingly  plausible 
and  seductive.  When  we  place  alongside  of  each  other 
Blumenbachs  typi(*^  Caucasian,  ^longolian,  Malay, 
Ethiopian,  and  American,  the  physicid  ditferences  are 
striking  and  indisputable ;  but  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine more  minutely,  the  Cau<*iisian  region  of  Europe 
has  its  fair  and  its  dark  skinned  races  ;  the  little  island 
of  Britain  has  its  three,  four,  or  five  distinct  tyjws ;  and 
it  set^ms  prolxible  at  last,  that  if  we  must  divide  man- 
kind into  distinct  species,  we  may  find  tliat  not  five,  but 
five  hundred  suUli virions,  will  fail  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  extended  oliservation  Well-defined  tA|)es  have 
{K'rished,  and  new  ones  hiive  apiK'ariHl  within  the  historic 
perioil ;  and  if  all  the  intennediato  links  between  one 
and  another  of  the  great  buIkH visions  of  the  genus  homo 
cannot  now  be  found,  the  causes  for  their  disappearance 
are  sufficiently  manifest.  Nevertheless,  the  si*ience  has 
still  many  difficult  ({Uestions  to  S4)lve.  The  esM^ntial 
physical  <litference.H  l>etween  the  dark,  wtMilly  haired 
negro  and  the  l»lue-eye<l,  fair-haired  Anglo-Saxiin,  are 
not  greater  tlian  those  others  which  distinguish  the  Indo 
EuroiM.*an  and  monosyllabic?  languagiii.  On  the  most 
ancient  historic  sites  along  the  shores  of  the  same  Indian 
Otvan,  have  been  recovered  the  luglily-inHt»eti»d  Saiu^crit, 
with  itH  wonderful  richness  of  gnimmatical  fonns^  its 
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eight  cases,  its  six  moods,  and  its  numerous  sufiixes; 
and  the  monosyllabic  Chinese,  entirely  devoid  of  in- 
flexions, or  even  what  seem  to  us  grammatical  forms. 
But  in  the  history  of  the  Romance  languages^  we  see 
how  curiously,  first  by  a  process  of  degradation,  and 
then  of  reconstruction,  a  whole  group  of  new  lan- 
guages has  sprung  from  the  dead  parent  stock,  present- 
ing diversities  so  great  as  those  which  distinguish  the 
ancient  Latin  from  the  modern  French.  Moreover,  we 
witness,  on  the  native  area  of  the  monosyllabic  Chinese, 
our  own  vernacular  tongue  actually  passing  through  the 
first  transforming  stages,  in  the  "Pigeon  English '*  of 
Hong-Kong  and  Canton.  Its  name  jngeoriy  which  may 
serve  as  an  apt  illustration  of  its  vocabulary,  is  the 
Chinaman's  pronunciation  of  the  word  business.  Mr. 
James  H.  Morris,  a  recent  Canadian  visitor  to  China, 
remarks  :  "  Tliis  language  has  become  a  regular  dialect^ 
and,  when  first  heard,  it  would  appear  as  though  the 
speaker  was  parading  indiscriminately  a  few  English 
words  before  his  hearer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a 
meaning  out  of  them.  A  foreign  resident  will  introduce 
a  friend  to  a  Chinese  merchant,  as  follows :  Mi  chin-' 
chin  yoUy  this  one  velly  good  jlin  belong  mi;  mi 
wantchie  you  do  phpel  pigeon  along  he  all  same 
fashion  along  mi ;  spose  no  do  plopel  pigeon^  mi  Jlin 
cum  down  side  mi  housie,  talke  mi  so  fashion  mi  kick 
up  bobbery  along  you.  To  which  the  Chinaman  will 
reply  : — Mi  savey  no  casioii  makery  Jlaid ;  can  secure 
do  plopel  pigeon  long  you  Jlin  all  same  fashion  long 
you!^  This  language  is  as  simple  as  it  seems  absurd ; 
but  the  words  must  be  arranged  as  the  Chinaman  has 
been  accustomed  to  hear  them,  or  he  will  not  understand 
what  is  said.  It  is  spoken  in  all  the  ports  of  China  open 
to  foreign  trade,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  adopt  a 
purer  one. 
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The  languages  of  Europe  ai-e  unflergoing  the  very  sam*.' 
process  of  degradation  and  reconversion  into  new  dialects 
and  languagee,  on  the  American  continent.  The  Negro- 
French  is  stripped  of  all  its  grammaticnl  richness,  and 
nmplified  into  a  dialect  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  Paris- 
ian ;  and  Negro -English,  though  checked  in  its  progress 
of  degradation  hy  constant  contact  with  the  vernacular 
tongue,  has  dropped  many  of  its  inflexions,  altered  the 
irregular  tenses  in  defiance  of  eupliouic  laws,  and  modi- 
fied the  vocabulary  in  a  manner  that  only  requires  com- 
plete isolation  to  beget  a  distinct  dialect,  and  ultimately 
a  new  language.  Mr.  William  H.  Hodgson,  of  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  showed  me  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
this.  It  consisted  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures  written 
by  a  native  African  slave,  in  Negro  patois  and  in  Arabic 
characters.  The  writing  was  executed  with  great  neat- 
but  a  more  puzzling  riddle  could  scarcely  bo  de- 
vised to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  Shemitie  scholar.  In 
Lower  Canada,  also,  French  is  already  written  and 
Bpoken  with  many  English  idioms,  and  with  modified 
■terms  of  English  or  Canadian  origin.  But  it  is  on  the 
North  Pacific  coast  that  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  the  development  of  an  entirely  new  language  out  of 
the  commingling  English  and  native  voc^bulaiies,  is  now 
in  progress.  Mr.  Paul  Kane,  during  his  travels  in  the 
North-west,  resided  for  some  time  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on 
the  Columbia  river,  and  acquired  the  singular  patois 
■which  is  there  growing  into  a  new  language.  The 
principal  tribe  in  the  vicinity  is  the  Chinook,  a  branch 
of  the  Fhithead  Indians,  who  spe^ik  a  language  which 
BO  entirely  bafl3es  all  attempts  at  its  mastery,  that 
it  is  believed  none  have  ever  attaine'l  more  than  the 
most  superficial  knowlejige  of  its  common  utterances 
hut  those  who  have  been  reared  among  them.  Pickering 
remarks,  on  hia  approach  to  the  straits  of  De  Fucii, 
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"  after  the  soft  languages  and  rapid  enunciation  of  the 
Polynesians,  the  Chinooks  presented  a  singular  contrast, 
in  the  slow,  deliberate  manner  in  which  they  seemed  to 
choke  out  their  words,  giving  utterance  to  sounds  some 
of  which  could  scarcely  be  represented  by  combinations 
of  known  letters."  Having  heard  its  utterances  as  spoken 
for  my  behoof  by  more  than  one  traveller,  I  can  only 
compare  them  to  the  inarticulate  noises  made  from  the 
throat,  with  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  or  palate,  when 
encouraging  a  horse  in  driving.  Mr.  Kane  states  in 
reference  to  it,  "  I  would  willingly  give  a  specimen  of 
the  barbarous  language  were  it  possible  to  represent  by 
any  combination  of  our  alphabet  the  horrible,  harsh, 
spluttering  sounds  which  proceed  from  the  throat,  ap- 
parently unguided  either  by  the  tongue  or  lip."  Fort 
Vancouver  is  the  largest  of  all  the  posts  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  Territory,  and  has  frequently  upwards 
of  two  hundred  voyageurs  with  their  Indian  wives  and 
families  residing  there,  besides  the  factors  and  clerks. 
A  perfect  Babel  of  languages  is  to  be  heard  amongst 
them,  as  they  include  a  mixture  of  English,  Canadian-* 
French,  Chinese,  Iroquois,  Sandwich  Islanders,  Crees, 
and  Chinooks.  Besides  these  the  Fort  is  visited  for 
trading  purposes  by  Walla -wallas,  Klickatats,  Kala- 
purgas,  Klackamuss,  Cowlitz,  and  other  Indian  tribes  ; 
and  hence  the  growth  of  a  patois  by  which  all  can  hold 
intercourse  together.  The  English,  aa  it  shapes  itself  on 
the  lips  of  the  natives,  forms  the  substratum ;  but  the 
French  of  the  voyageurs  has  also  contributed  its  quota, 
and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  Nootka,  Chinook,  Cree, 
Hawaiian,  and  miscellaneous  words,  contributed  by  all 
to  the  general  stock.  The  common  sjdutation  is  Clah" 
hoh-ah-ycdi,  which  is  believed  to  have  originated  from 
their  hearing  one  of  the  residents  at  the  Fort^  named 
Clark,  frequently  addressed  by  his  friends  :  "  Clark,  how 
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are  you  ?'*  The  designation  for  an  Englishman  is  Kin- 
tsfuMh^  i.€.f  1^1%  George  ;  while  an  American  is  8tyle<l 
Boston.  Tala,  t.e.,  dollar,  signifies  silver  or  money  ; 
otuman,  i.e.,  old  man,  father,  etc.  The  vocabulary  as 
written,  shows  the  changes  the  simplest  wonls  undergo 
on  their  lips  :  e.g.,  fire,  paia  ;  rum,  lum  ;  water,  trata  ; 
sturgeon,  siutshin  ;  to-morrow,  tumola.  And  the  French 
in  like  manner:  lame<lecine  liecomes  lamest  in;  lagmsse, 
laldes;  sauvage,  mt\ish,  i.e.,  Indian;  la  vieille,  lawie, ate. 
The  formation  of  the  vocabular}*^  appears  to  h;ive  been 
determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  simplicity  or  easy 
utterance  of  the  desired  wonl  in  any  accessible  language. 
As  to  the  gnmimar  :  numl)er  and  case  have  disappeared, 
and  tense  is  expressed  by  means  of  adverbs.  Nouns 
and  verl)8  are  .also  consUmtly  employed  as  adjectives  or 
prefixes,  mollifying  other  wonls  ;  and  are  further  in- 
creased, not  only  by  l>orrowing  from  all  available  sourcen, 
but  by  the  same  onomatojHBic  process  to  which  has 
already  been  assigned  the  growth  in  some  degree  of  all 
languages.  Thus  we  have  vioo-inoos,  an  ox,  or  beef; 
tiktiky  a  watch  ;  tinylimj,  a  1x41  ;  helie,  laughter  ;  ^mw- 
tum^  the  heart  ;  tum'tumb,  or  fMm-i/ve/a,  a  waterfall  ; 
pah^  to  smoke  ;  ^>oo,  to  shoot ;  mok-e-mok,  to  eat,  or 
drink  ;  liplipy  to  b«)iL  Nor  is  this  [mtois  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  words.  Mr.  Kane  informs  me,  that  by  means 
of  it  he  soon  leamctl  to  converse  with  the  chiefs  of  most 
of  the  tribes  around  Fort  Vancouver  witli  tolerable  ease. 
The  common  question  was :  cucha-miklui-chacha,  when? 
did  you  come  from  \  and  to  this  the  answer  was  :  sey- 
ycfir,  from  a  distan<*e  ;  but  in  this  reply  the  first  syllable 
is  lengthened  according  to  the  disUmce  implied,  so  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  traveller  he  luid  to  dwell 
upon  it  with  a  pnilongcnl  uttenince,  t4>  indicate  the 
remote  point  from  whence  he  had  com«».  Mikha  is  the 
pronoun  y(»u  ;  neiki,  I  :  as  :   neiki  mok-e-mok  tM'hftA\  I 
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drink  water.  But  accent  and  varying  emphasis  modify 
the  meaning  of  words,  as  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Hales,  the  philologist  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Indians  and  voyageurs  on  the  Columbia 
river  :  "  The  general  commimication  is  maintained 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  jargoUy  which  may  be  said  to 
be  the  prevaihng  idiom.  There  are  Canadians  and  half- 
breeds  married  to  Chinook  women,  who  can  only  con- 
verse with  their  wives  in  this  speech  ;  and  it  is  the 
fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  many  young  children 
are  growing  up  to  whom  this  factitious  language  is 
really  the  mother-tongue,  and  who  speak  it  with  more 
readiness  and  perfection  than  any  other.'* 

Thus  in  all  ways  are  the  emigrants  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  making  a  new  world  of  the  West.  The 
face  of  the  country,  the  life  native  to  its  soil,  the  au- 
tochthones by  whom  it  is  claimed,  and  the  languages 
in  which  such  is  uttered,  are  all  being  modified,  effaced, 
displaced.  Whatever  be  the  future  fate  of  the  intrusive 
races,  they  have  wrought  mightier  changes  in  two  cen- 
turies, than  it  is  probable  the  American  continent  wit- 
nessed for  twenty  centuries  before.  The  rapidity,  indeed, 
with  which  such  changes  now  take  place  strikes  the  on- 
looker with  astonishment ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  it  for  themselves.  In  1841,  the 
"  Vicennes,'"  fresh  from  exploring  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  entered  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca, 
and  Dr.  Pickering  describes  his  impressions  on  landing. 
The  maritime  skill  of  the  Chinooks,  their  eagerness  for 
traffic,  and  the  striking  quietness  of  their  movements, 
all  excited  his  interest.  They  had  some  of  the  usual 
forbidding  habits  natural  to  savage  life ;  but  he  adds, 
"  they  appeared  to  live,  as  it  were,  on  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  birds  and  beasts,  or  as  if  forming  part 
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and  parcel  of  the  surrounding  aniniul  creation  ;  a  point 
in  correspondence  with  an  idea  previously  entertained 
that  the  Mongolian  \\iva  \Miv\\\\xr  qualifications  for  re- 
claiming, or  reducing  animals  t4>  the  domesti<!  state.'' 
But  all  was  stranger,  wihl,  and  sjivage.  The  broad  con- 
tinent lay  l>etween  tliose  Pacific  coasts  and  tlie  seats  of 
civilisation  on  its  ciisteni  shores  ;  and  standing  in  tlie 
midst  of  a  teniponiry  In<lian  en(*ampment>  and  sur* 
rounde<l  by  all  the  rude  details  of  savage  life,  he  ex- 
claims :  "  Sciarcely  two  centuries  ago,  our  New  England 
shores  presi*nted  only  scenes  like  tluit  before  me  ;  and 
what  is  to  Ix;  the  result  of  the  \i\\mt  of  the  third?" 
Twenty  years  have  ela|)8ed  since  then.  The  town  of 
Victoria  is  rising  on  Van<;ouvers  Island,  and  that  of 
New  Westminster,  in  British  Columbia  And  the  Bri- 
tuJi  Colonist,  the  New  Westmifister  Times,  and  other 
brotulsheets  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  already  tell  of 
the  [>rinting-press  in  full  oiK^ration,  where  so  recently 
the  Indian  trail  and  the  rude  wig\^'am  of  the  savage 
were  the  sole  eviilences  of  the  presemv  of  man.  The 
mint*nd  wealth  of  Fnisers  River  has  attrarti'd  thousiinds 
to  the  new  pn»vinee.  The  ch*aring,  the  fanu,  and  the 
industrious  S4^ttl«^ment,  have  displaccnl  th«*  ephemeral 
hxlgi*H  of  the  Indian  ;  and  are  rapidly  superseiling  the 
no  less  ephemeral  shanties  of  the  gold  diggings.  The 
(*ust4>nui*  rec<*ipt8  of  the  colony  of  Itritish  Columbia  for 
the  year  ISTiO  exceeded  .£.'>2,0o()  ;  and  the  j>nH*eeds  an; 
Ix'ing  ehii'fly  i*xiM*ndud  on  pulilic  works.  The  progress 
of  a  single  year  outsjx^e^ls  the  wiirk  of  p;mt  ct^nturien. 
Amid  tilt*  ('harre<l  stum|)s  and  th**  rough  (*h*arings  of  tht» 
young  settlement,  fanry  trares,  not  olituurely,  tht?  foun- 
(hitions  of  futun*  states  anil  t*mpiri*s^  and  the  [torts  of 
the  merchant  navies  of  the  IV*ific  that  shall  unit<* 
America  to  Asia,  as  Ameriea  has  Uvn  unitc'il  to  Kurupe. 
.Already  the  indomitabh*  «»nteq>ris4»  of  the  intni«liug  nuM-M 
vou  II.  2  E 
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has  planned  the  route  of  overland  travel,  and  even  now 
the  railways  are  stretching  westward  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Explorers  are  surveying  their  defiles  for 
the  fittest  passage,  through  which  to  guide  the  snorting 
steam-horse,  and  all  the  wonderful  appUances  by  which 
the  triumphs  of  modern  civilisation  are  achieved.  If 
such  victories  were  only  to  be  obtained,  like  those  of 
the  first  Spanish  colonists  of  the  New  World,  by  the 
merciless  extermination  of  the  Indian  occupants  of  the 
soil,  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  for  the  endurance  of 
states  or  empires  thus  founded  in  iniquity  ;  but  i^  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  vigorous  races  of  Europe,  smiling 
farms  and  busy  marts  are  to  take  the  place  of  the 
tangled  trail  of  the  hunter  and  the  wigwam  of  the 
savage  ;  and  the  millions  of  a  populous  continent^  with 
the  arts  and  letters,  the  matured  poHcy,  and  the  en- 
nobling impulses  of  free  states,  are  to  replace  the  few 
thousands  of  the  scattered  tribes  living  on  in  aimless, 
unprogressive  strife  :  even  the  most  sensitive  philan- 
thropist may  learn  to  look  with  resignation,  if  not  with 
complacency,  on  the  peaceful  absorption  and  extinction 
of  races  who  accomplish  so  imperfectly  every  object  of 
man's  being.  If  the  survivors  can  be  protected  against 
personal  wrong  ;  and,  so  far  as  wise  policy  and  a  gene- 
rous statesman  ship  can  accomplish  it,  the  Indian  be 
admitted  to  an  equal  share  with  the  intruding  colonizer, 
in  all  the  advantages  of  progressive  civilisation  :  then 
we  may  look  with  satisfaction  on  the  close  of  that  long 
night  of  the  Western  World,  in  which  it  has  given  birth 
to  no  science,  no  philosophy,  no  moral  teaching  that  has 
endured ;  and  hail  the  dawn  of  centuries  in  which  the 
states  and  empires  of  the  West  are  to  claim  their  place 
in  the  world's  commonwealth  of  nations,  and  bear  their 
part  in  the  accelerated  progress  of  the  human  race. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

ETUNOaHAPlIIC  UYPOTIIESKS:  SfWEATIOyS. 

The  ethnolop)-  of  the  New  World  is  uuquestiouably 
aimpler  than  tluit  of  £uro})o  or  Asia,  iu  its  freedom 
from  complicated  elements  which  n?tanl  our  study  of 
the  latter  alike  in  their  ancient  and  modem  asj^ectA. 
Nevertheless,  this  may  be  more  apparent  than  real  Our 
knowledge  of  histor}'  prevents  our  underestimating 
Pelasgian  or  Etruscan,  Bas<|Ue,  Mag}'ar,  or  Celtic  ele- 
ments of  diversity.  Ignonin<*e  may  be  the  cause  of 
our  overlooking  or  under-estimating  diversities  among 
American  langiniges  iia  great  as  the  German  and  Eus- 
kara,  or  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Chinese.  America,  indi*eil« 
appears  to  have  its  mon4>syllabic  Otomi  ami  Mazahui, 
with  their  analogies  to  the  C1iinesi%  and  their  seemingly 
radical  contnist  to  that  j)olys}'nthetic  structure  which 
appears  to  Ik*  as  priHlominmit  throughout  the  New  \Vt>rld 
as  Indo-Euro]H^an  afiinities  are  characteristic  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Eun>i»i\  But  we  scarcely  know  yet  how 
justly  to  estimate  the  amount  of  difference  :  for  Mr. 
8ch<Nilcnift  afiinns,  as  a  conchisiiin  to  which  his  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  Algonquin  diah^.ts  ha«l  led  him, 
tliat  they  In^tray  evidence*  of  luiving  Inrn  built  up  fnmi 
monosyllabic  nnits.  If  this  l>e  indet*d  demoiiMtnible  in 
luiy  other  than  the  vague  si»nse  in  which  it  may  l>e  stattnl 
of  ever)'  tongue,  the  siime  ctmclusion  will  apply  to  t»ther 
Auit*rican    languages.      Nearly  aUl   the   (*hip|H.'wa   root 
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words,  he  observes,  are  of  one  or  two  syllables  ;  and 
Gallatin  has  shown  that  the  same  may  be  affirmed  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  Mexican,  if  the  pronominal  adjuncts 
and  the  constantly  recurring  terminations  are  detached 
from  the  radix.  But  the  polysyllabic  characteristics 
of  the  Algonquin  exceed  even  those  of  the  Esquimaux. 
Holophrasms  are  common  in  all  its  dialects,  compounded 
of  a  number  of  articulations,  each  of  which  is  one  of  the 
syllables  of  a  distinct  word ;  and  the  whole  undergoes 
grammatical  changes  as  a  verbal  unit.  This,  therefore, 
is  a  condition  widely  diverse  from  that  of  the  monosyl- 
labic languages,  even  where,  as  in  the  Otomi,  many 
compounded  words  occur  in  the  vocabulary.  But  after 
making  every  allowance  for  unknown  nations  and 
tongues,  and  misinterpreted  or  unappreciated  elements 
of  diflference  among  the  varieties  of  man  in  the  New 
World,  the  range  of  variation  appears  to  extend  over  a 
smaller  scale  than  that  of  Europe  or  Asia,  or  even  of 
Africa ;  while  he  is  everywhere  found  there  under 
much  less  diversified  modifications  of  civilized  or  savage 
life  than  on  the  old  historic  continents.     The  original 

o 

centres  of  population  may  have  been  manifold  ;  for  the 
evidence  of  the  lengthened  period  of  man's  presence  in 
America  furnishes  abundant  time  for  such  operations  of 
climatic  influences,  direct  or  indirect  intercourse,  or  even 
positive  intermixture,  to  break  down  strongly-marked 
elements  of  ethnic  diversity.  Nevertheless,  after  care- 
fully weighing  the  various  kinds  of  evidence  which  have 
been  glanced  at  in  previous  chapters,  they  all  seem  to 
resolve  themselves  into  three  great  centres  of  propaga- 
tion, of  which  the  oldest  and  most  influential  belongs  to 
the  southern  and  not  to  the  northern  continent.  The 
routes  originally  pursued  in  such  immigrations  may 
have  been  various,  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
both  southern  and  northern  immigrants  entered  the  con- 
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tinent  by  the  same  access.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  previous  investigations  appear 
to  me  to  |Xiint.  If  we  adopt  the  most  favouretl  theory, 
that  the  New  World  has  been  entirely  |>eopled  fix>m 
Asia,  through  Bchring  Straits,  then  the  Patagonian 
should  be  among  the  oldest,  and  the  Esquimaux  the 
most  recent  of  its  immigrant  cKcupants.  But  that  which 
scenLS  theoretically  the  easiest  is  by  no  means  necessurily 
the  mast  probable  course  of  migration  ;  and  many  slight 
indic4itions  combine  to  suggest  the  h}^the8is  of  a 
peopling  of  South  America  from  Asia,  through  the  islands 
of  the  l^uific. 

The  tendency  of  philological  inquir}*,  aus  directed  to 
the  |)eculiar  grammatical  stnicture  and  extreme  glos- 
sarial  diversities  of  the  American  languages,  was  at  first 
to  isolate  them  entirely,  and  to  exaggerate  their  speciid 
phenomena  into  widely  prevident  linguistic  features, 
common  to  the  New  World  and  utteily  unknown  else- 
where. In  this  the  philologist  only  pursued  the  same 
course  as  the  physiologist,  the  attention  of  each  l)eing 
naturally  attnu*t«Hl  chietly  by  what  was  dissimilar  to  all 
that  liad  lieen  oUHer>'ed  elsewhere.  But  as  physiologic4U 
investigations  have  extended,  their  disi^losures  prove  less 
conclusive  in  tin*  supjMirt  they  yield  to  the  favourite 
theory  of  an  essential  isolation  an«l  ethnic  diversity  for 
the  Ameriran  man.  Inci-easing  knowletlge  of  his  lan- 
guages tends  Hither  to  diminish  the  pHMifs  of  that  radi- 
ciil  difference  from  all  other  forms  of  human  8{H»ech 
which  was  at  first  t<H>  luistily  assuiuiMl.  The  hvnthetic 
elenu*nt  of  stnirture,  though  v«*ry  n*marlcable  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  development,  has  many  analogit'is  in  ancient 
languagi'H,  and  is  eml»rac*ed  in  the  grammatical  pnx'esH 
of  all  intlectiomU  t4)ngues.  But  U^yond  this  inqMirtiint 
elements  of  relatiousliip  a[))>ear  to  Ik.*  tmceable  lietween 
languagrs  of  America  and  thos4*  of  the  Polynesian  family. 
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Gallatin  early  drew  attention  to  certain  analogies  in  the 
structure  of  Polynesian  and  American  languages  as  de- 
serving of  further  investigation ;  and  pointed  out  the 
peculiar  mode  of  expressing  the  tense,  mood,  and  voice 
of  the  verb,  by  affixed  particles,  and  the  value  given  to 
place  over  time,  as  indicated  in  the  predominant  locative 
verbal  form.  The  peculiar  substitution  of  affixed  par- 
ticles for  inflections,  especially  in  expressing  the  direction 
of  the  action  in  relation  to  the  speaker,  is  common  to  the 
Polynesian  and  the  Oregon  languages,  and  also  has  ana- 
logies in  the  Cherokee/  Subsequent  observations,  though 
very  partially  prosecuted,  have  tended  to  confirm  this 
idea,  especially  in  relation  to  the  languages  of  South  Ame- 
rica, as  shown  in  their  mode  of  expressing  the  tense  of 
the  verb  ;  in  the  formation  of  causative,  reciprocal,  poten- 
tial, and  locative  verbs  by  affixes ;  and  the  general  system 
of  compounded  word  structure.  The  incorporation  of 
the  particle  with  the  verbal  root  appears  to  embody  the 
germ  of  the  more  comprehensive  American  holophrasms. 
But  here  again,  while  seeming  to  recover  links  between 
Polynesia  and  South  America,  we  come  on  the  track  of 
affinities  no  less  clearly  Asiatic.  Striking  analogies  have 
been  recognised  between  the  languages  of  the  Decern 
and  those  of  the  Polynesian  group,  in  which  the  deter- 
minate significance  of  the  formative  particles  on  the 
verbal  root  equally  admits  of  comparison  with  pecu- 
liarities of  the  American  languages.  On  this  subject 
the  Rev.  Richard  Garnett  remarks  that  most  of  the 
languages  of  the  American  continent  respecting  which 
definite  information  has  been  acquired,  bear  a  genei^al 
analogy  alike  to  the  Polynesian  family  and  the  language's 
of  the  Deccan,  in  their  methods  of  distinguishing  the 
various  modifications  of  time  ;  and  he  adds  :  "  We  may 
venture  to  assert  in  general  terms  that  a  South  American 
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diversified  field  of  study  scarcely  yet  fairly  entered 
upon ;  while  their  peculiar  compleidties,  when  considered 
in  relation  to  nations  broken  up  into  numerous  unlet- 
tered and  nomade  tribes,  and  with  no  predominant 
central  nationalit}%  seem  to  afford  such  facilities  for  ever- 
changing  combinations,  that  the  difl&culty  of  determining 
their  radical  elements  is  greatly  increased  in  any  attempt 
to  compare  their  old  and  modern  forms.  Two  lan- 
guages, however,  seem  to  invite  special  study,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Mexico.  The  Maya^  which  presents 
striking  contrasts  to  it  in  its  soft,  vocalic  forms,  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  that  to  which  we  are  attracted 
by  some  apparent  relations  to  the  remarkable  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  possible  surviving  civilisation,  of  Central 
America ;  while  the  Quichua  was  the  classical  language 
of  South  America,  the  richly-varied  and  comprehensive 
tongue,  wherein,  according  to  ite  older  historians,  the 
poets  of  Peru  incorporated  the  national  legends,  and 
which  the  Incas  vainly  strove  to  make  not  only  the  Court 
language,  but  the  medium  of  aQ  official  intercourse,  and 
the  common  speech  of  their  extended  empire. 

From  some  one  of  the  early  centres  of  South  Ameri- 
can population,  planted  on  the  Pacific  coasts  by  Poly- 
nesian or  other  migration,  and  nursed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys  of  the  Andes  in  remote  prehistoric  times,  the 
predominant  southern  race  diffused  itself,  or  extended 
its  influence  through  many  ramifications.  It  spread 
northward  beyond  the  Isthmus,  expanded  throughout 
the  peninsular  region  of  Central  America,  and  after 
occupying  for  a  time  the  Mexican  plateau,  it  overflowed 
along  either  side  of  the  great  mountain  chain,  reaching 
towards  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  Pacific,  and  ex- 
tending inland  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
through  the  great  valley  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries.     It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
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such  a  hyi)othe8i8  of  migration  implies  the  literal  dif- 
fusion of  a  single  people  from  one  geographical  centre. 
I  should  no  more  think  of  deniguatiiig  eithcT  the  Toltecs 
or  the  Mound- Builders  Peruvians,  than  of  calling  the 
Iranian  Indo-Genuans  Ga^eks.  But  many  an-lueological 
traces  seem  to  indicate  just  su(*h  attinities  Wtween  the 
former  as  have  l)een  suggested  liy  the  philological  rela- 
tions of  the  latter. 

Thus  far  we  have  chiefly  regarded  the  traces  of  oceanic 
migration  by  the  southern  Pacific  route  ;  but  while  its 
island  groui>s  appear  to  funiisli  facilities  for  such  a 
transfer  of  |>opulation  to  the  New  Worhl  as  evidence 
of  various  kinds  tends  to  confirm,  it  seems  si*arcely 
to  admit  of  doubt  that  the  Canary  Lshmds  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  that  by  Madcim  and  the  Azores, 
on  the  one  Iiand,  and  by  the  Cape  Venle  IslancK  ^^ 
the  other,  the  Antilles  and  Brazil  may  liave  become 
centres  of  diverse  etlmological  elements,  and  also  of  dis- 
tinctive arts  an<l  customs  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
The  Carib  nice,  which  was  the  pnHlominant  ont»  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  juid  occupied  exti^nsive  n»gions  of  the 
mainland  towanl  the  southern  Atlantit*  seaboard,  ditfennl 
very  strikingly,  alike  in  ment^il  and  physical  chanu*teris- 
tics,  from  the  nices  <»f  Central  and  of  North  America, 
and  still  mon*  h4>  from  those  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  in  the  larger  inlands.  Tni(*es  of  words  common 
to  the  Colfachi  of  Florida  and  the  insular  Caribs  ait' 
probably  the  sole  grounds  for  the  tradition  of  a  North 
American  orit^in  for  the  latter ;  thou;^h  in  cranial  con- 
formation their  aniUo^it's  an^  with  the  northern  dolicho- 
cephalic natioiLH.  Greatly  mon»  inten»sting  is  the  fact 
that,  while  their  continental  habitat  belongs  to  the 
southern  an<l  not  to  tht»  northern  hemi.Hphen%  they  also 
disdtise  Polynesian  affinities  in  Linguagi*  and  custcims. 
Dr.  l^tham  n*marks  in  his  Vanetu's  oj  Man :  **  in  the 
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ethnography  of  Polynesia  certain  peculiar  customs  in 
respect  to  the  language  of  caste  and  ceremony  were 
noted.  The  Caril)  has  long  been  known  to  exhibit  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  respect  The  current 
statement  is  that  the  women  have  one  language  and  the 
men  another.  The  real  fact  is  less  extraordinary.  Cer- 
tain objects  have  two  names ;  one  of  which  is  applied 
by  males,  the  other  by  females  only."  The  explanation 
offered  attempts  to  trace  the  female  terms  to  the  language 
of  the  Arawaks,  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  the 
males  among  whom  are  assumed  to  have  been  exter- 
minated, and  the  women  adopted  by  the  conquering 
Caribs  as  wives.  But  such  an  admixture  of  races  has 
occurred  in  every  age  of  the  world,  with  no  such  results ; 
and  the  theory  very  imsatisfactorily  accoimts  for  a  philo- 
logical phenomenon  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Carib 
among  the  languages  of  America.  In  our  modem 
English  language  grammatical  gender  has  to  a  great 
extent  disappeared ;  in  the  ancient  Saxon,  as  in  the 
Latin,  it  affected  noim,  pronoun,  and  adjective,  and 
modified  them  through  all  their  declensions;  in  the 
peculiar  laws  thus  found  as  an  analogous  feature  of 
Polynesian  and  South  American  languages,  gender  is 
carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  not  only  modifies  the 
forms  of  speech  applicable  to  the  sexes,  but  those  in  use 
by  them.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  peculiarities 
analogous  to  true  gender  have  been  developed  in  widely 
different  American  languages.  The  general  mode  of  ex- 
pressing sex  for  the  lower  animals,  alike  among  the 
northern  Indians,  and  in  the  languages  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  is  only  by  prefixing  another  noun  to 
their  names,  equivalent  to  our  "  male''  and  *' female,''  or 
"he"  and  "she."  But  the  use  of  distinct  terms  expres- 
sive of  difference  of  sex  in  the  human  species  is  carried 
to  an  extent  unknown  in  ancient  or  modem  European 
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languages;  and  Rcparate  adjectives  are  employed  to 
express  qualitie.%  such  as  size,  form,  proportion,  etc., 
from  those  which  define  the  sume  attributes  of  inani- 
mate objects,  and  even  of  the  lower  animals.  In  chming 
his  analysis  of  the  Huasteca  language,  along  with  others 
spoken  in  Centnd  America,  Gallatin  remarks  on  an 
abbreviated  mode  of  sjieech  notiil  by  Father  Tapia 
Zenteno  as  in  use  by  the  women,  and  adds,  '*  Here,  as 
amongst  all  the  other  Indian  nations,  the  names  by 
which  they  expix^ss  the  various  degrees  of  kindred  ditfer 
from  those  used  by  men." 

Tlie  craniiU  afiinities  of  the  Cari)>s  luive  already  t»een 
referred  to.  They  are  essentially  dolicIuM*cplialic ;  and 
the  predominance  of  such  configurati(»n  throughout  the 
American  An;hi]N*lago  h:is  biH.*n  made  the  Imsis  of  im- 
portant ethnological  deductions.  Hetzius  es|H*cially  has 
reconled  the  opinion  tluit,  while  he  contvives  the  Ton- 
gusiim  skull  to  form  a  clearly  nrognised  link  lK*twei*n 
tliOKif  of  the  diinese  and  the  Es4|uimaux  ;  the  other 
primitive*  doIic^lKxephahe  of  Anieriea  an?  nearly  related 
to  the  (iuanrheH  of  the  (  anar}'  Islands,  and  to  the 
populations  of  Africa,  comprisi'd  by  l.)r.  l^itluim  under 
subdivisions  of  his  Atlantida*.  The  migratitin.H  whieh 
such  afiinities  would  indicate  havt*  alri.*adv  lii-en  rt*- 
fcrrretl  to  4is  altogetluT  c(»nMstent  with  the  prokdiiH- 
ties  suggestetl  by  tlit*  (*ourM*  of  an<*i«*nt  navig.ititm  ;  and 
if  earlv  Minliterranean  voyagers  found  th«*  Antilles 
miinluibited,  the  gtuiid  climate  and  abundant  natural 
resounvs  <»f  tlrns**  inlands  |K.Muliarly  adapte<l  them  as 
uufHeries  (if  surh  genus  nf  eoK»iii/uition  for  the  nei|:h- 
iMiuring  cMiutinent. 

Hut  inile|H*ndent  of  all  n*al  or  hy|N>thetieal  ramitica- 
tioiis  from  S4mth«*rn  or  insular  offsets  (»f  iN*eanie  migni- 
tion,  many  anabigies  eonfirm  th<*  probability  <if  S4ime 
|N>rtic»n  of  tilt*  Nc»rth  American  8tiH*k  iiaving  enten^l  tlie 
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continent  from  Asia  by  Behiing  Straits  or  the  Aleutian 
Islands ;  and  more  probably  by  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer, for  it  is  the  climate  that  constitutes  the  real  barrier. 
The  intervening  sea  is  no  impediment.  In  a  southern 
latitude,  such  a  narrow  passage  as  Behring  Straits  would 
have  been  little  more  interruption  to  migration  than  the 
Bosporus  between  Asia  and  Europe;  and  in  its  own 
latitude  it  is  annually  bridged  by  the  very  power  that 
guards  it  from  common  use  as  a  highway  of  tlie  nations, 
and  is  thus  placed  within  easy  command  of  any 
Samoyed  or  Kamtchatkan  sleighing  party.  It  is^  in- 
deed, a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  the  Russians  had 
learned  from  native  Siberians  of  a  great  continent  \ymg 
to  the  east  of  Kamtchatka,  long  before  Vitus  Behring 
demonstrated  that  the  western  and  eastern  hemispheres 
so  nearly  approached,  that  the  grand  triumph  of  Colum- 
bus could  be  performed  by  the  rudest  NamoUo  in  his 
frail  canoe. 

By  such  a  route,  then,  a  North  American  germ  of  popu- 
lation may  have  entered  the  continent  from  Asia,  diffused 
itself  over  the  North-west,  and  ultimately  reached  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  and  penetrated  to  southern 
latitudes  by  a  route  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Many  centuiies  may  have  intervened  between  their 
first  immigration,  and  their  coming  in  contact  with  the 
races  of  the  southern  continent ;  and  philological  and 
other  evidence  indicates  that  if  such  a  north-western 
immigration  be  really  demonstrable,  it  is  also  one  of 
very  ancient  date.  But  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
study  such  evidence,  much  of  that  hitherto  adduced 
appears  to  point  the  other  way  ;  and  while,  theoretically, 
the  northern  passage  seems  so  easy,  yet  so  far  as  any 
direct  proof  goes,  the  Polynesian  entrance  into  the  south, 
across  the  wide  barrier  of  the  Pacific,  is  the  one  most 
readily  sustained. 
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Mr.  LewiH  K.  Daa,  a  Icarneil  Norwegiaii,  lias  trace<l 
out  certain  curiouB  affinities  l)etween  the  Samoyeil  lan- 
guages of  northern  Asia  and  some  of  those  of  America  ; 
and  through  the  other  diidects  of  Siberia,  and  the  rela 
tions  of  lK)th  to  those  of  the  Finnic  and  Altaic  stock, 
completes,  as  he  conceives,  a  chain  of  connexion,  east- 
ward from  North  Cape  to  lii^hring  Straits,  and  thence  to 
the  related  American  stocks  beyond  the  Pacific.  But 
the  comparison  is  cliiefly  based  on  a  parallelism  of  voca- 
bularies, and  not  on  any  reapi)earance  of  the  peculiar 
constructive  elements  of  the  American  languaiges.  It  dm^s 
not,  therefon»,  lead  us  ver}'  fiir  ;  for  the  determination  of 
the  true  form  of  the  radical,  for  the  purpose  of  useful  com- 
{larison,  in  the  unwritten  languages  of  nomaile  triln^s,  is 
exct'cdingly  <lifficult.  But  it  does  furnish  some  guidance, 
though  not,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  directi<m  its  author 
imagines.  He  lias  demonstrated,  as  he  l^elieves,  certain 
striking  Asiatic*  affinities  in  the  Athabaskan  and  Dakota 
tongues ;  and  has  shown  a  wries  of  very  suggestive 
similarities  l>etween  words  in  the  Asiatic  and  North 
American  languages,  relating  to  primitive  arts,  customs, 
and  the  rudimentary  terms  of  n»ligious  Udief.  These 
include  God,  prie^^,  slave,  iUhj,  fire,  metal^  vvp}>er^  thi/e^ 
cute^  air/,  hiKit,  Jkouse^  lent,  r'dUujv,  diHpr^  npin^  f^^if: 
terms  for  the  most  |>art  n^lating  to  arts,  institutions, 
and  opinions,  common  to  tin*  rudi*st  triU's  of  Asiai 
and  America.  Fi>llowing  c»nt  the  idea  foundinl  on 
such  evidence,  Mr.  Daa  is  dis{Misetl  to  trace  the  entire 
peopling  of  the  we:-teni  hemisphen'  to  HU«*cessive  wavi»s 
of  migration  Howing  c»n  in  a  ccmtinuous  stniun  across 
Behring  Stniits,  ami  he  puslies  his  thcniry  far  U*yond 
its  legitimate  U^arings  by  affirming:  "That  the  lowest 
savages, unac<|iuiintcNl  with  houses  and  gannents,  are  found 
in  South  America  only,  in  Brazil  and  Cuyana,  furthiwt 
off  from  Asia ;  and  that  the  fishing  tribes  that  liunler 
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the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  from  Labrador  to  Oregon 
— the  Esquimaux,  the  Athabaskans,  and  their  kindred,— 
being  in  the  closest  contact  with  Asia,  are  also  the  most 
improved,  if  we  take  into  account  their  hard  climate/'^ 
"  Does  not  this,"  he  asks,  "  point  out  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  immigration?"  But,  in  so  far  as  any 
such  difference  really  exists,  it  is  altogether  the  product 
of  climate,  and  furnishes  no  gauge  of  the  relative  age  of 
nations.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  direc- 
tion of  the  current  of  migration,  such  evidence  as  philo- 
logical comparisons  with  Northern  Asia  reveal,  when 
viewed  along  with  the  more  comprehensive  analogies 
indicated  to  Southern  Asia,  appears  to  point  rather  to  the 
ebb  than  the  flow  of  such  a  tide,  and  discloses  elements 
contributed  by  America  to  the  older  world  of  Asia.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  in  connexion  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  that  Charlevoix,  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Indians,  states  that  P^re  Grellon,  one  of  the  French 
Jesuit  Fathers,  met  a  Huron  woman  on  the  plains  of 
Tartary,  who  had  been  sold  from  tribe  to  tribe,  until  she 
had  passed  from  Behring  Straits  into  Central  Asia.  By 
such  intercourse  as  this  incident  illustrates,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  of  some  intermixture  of  vocabula- 
ries ;  and  that  such  transmigration  has  taken  place  to  a 
considerable  extent  is  proved  by  the  intimate  affinities 
between  the  tribes  on  both  sides  of  Behring  Straits. 

The  Esquimaux  occupy  a  very  remarkable  position  as 
a  double  link  between  America  and  Asia.  Extending 
as  they  do  in  their  detached  and  wandering  tribes  across 
the  whole  continent,  from  Greenland  to  Behring  Straits, 
they  appear,  nevertheless,  as  the  occupants  of  a  diminish- 
ing rather  than  an  expanding  area.  When  the  first 
authenticated  immigration  from  Europe  to  America  took 
place  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  with  the  Esquimaux 

^   Transactions  of  the  Philoloyical  Society ^  1856,  p.  293. 
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thiit  the  Scandinaviaus  of  Greenland,  and  apparently  even 
the  discoverers  of  Vinland,  wen»  brought  in  contact.  If 
the  Scraelingrt  of  New  Enghind  at  that  com]Kiratively 
recent  date,  were  indeed  Esquimaux,  it  is  the  cleanest 
evidence  we  have  of  the  recent  intrusion  of  the  Red 
Indians  there.  When  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Norse 
colonies  of  Greenland  were  re<li.scovereil  and  visited  by 
the  Dimes,  they  imagined  they  could  recognise  in  the 
physiognomy  of  some  of  the  Esc|uimaux  w^ho  still  {MHiple 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  Davis  StraitA,  tract's  of 
admixture  ))etwe<^n  the  old  native  and  Scandinavian  or 
Icelandic  blood.  Of  the  Grernlan<l  colonies  the  Es^iui- 
maux  had  perpetuated  many  tniditions,  n>fcrring  to  the 
colonists  under  the  native  name  of  Kablunet.  Hut  of 
the  old  Eun»pean  language  that  had  l^eeu  HiN>ken  among 
them  for  centuries,  the  fact  is  a  highly  signiticant  one 
that  the  word  h'ona,  used  by  them  as  a  synonym 
for  woman,  is  the  onlv  clearlv  reco*r|iiHtHl  tnice.  But 
the  Esquimaux,  who  thus  t<M>k  so  s|iaringly  from  the 
languages  of  the  old  world,  havt'  contributed  in  a  n' 
markable  manner  to  them.  The  Ts4*huktschi.  on  the 
Asiatic  si<le  of  JU^hring  Stnuts,  s]K'ak  dialects  c»f  the 
Arctic  American  language.  The  Alaskan  and  the 
Tshugazzi  {>i*ninsulas  htk*  ]K*opl<Nl  by  Esquimaux  :  the 
Koncgan  of  Ku<ljak  island  belong  to  the  siune  sto<*k ; 
ami  all  the  dialects  s]K>ken  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the 
suppose<l  highway  from  Asia  to  Ann^riia,  iM-tray  in  like 
manner  the  closest  attinities  to  the  Arctic  M<ing<»lida* 
of  the  New  World.  Their  languages  an*  not  only  un- 
doubti^l  contributions  from  America  to  Asia,  but  tln^y 
are  of  n>cent  origin,  as  com{»anHl  with  the  tnitvs  of  rela* 
tionship  )»etW(N*n  thos4»  of  the  wt^stern  hemisphen*  and 
tht^  hinguages  of  .Vsia  to  which  thest*  IxMir  any  aiudogy. 
This  is  shown  bv  the  elose  attinities  )N*twn*n  the 
Es(|uimaux  tliidiM*ts  of  Uith  i^iutineutii,  when  coutmsted 
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with  any  recognisable  evidence  of  some  mutual  but 
remote  relationship,  by  which  the  Samoyede  and  the 
Finn  are  linked  to  the  nations  of  the  New  World.  Of 
such  links,  some  of  the  most  important  art-words,  such 
as  Jire,  metal,  copper,  tools  under  their  various  forms, 
boat,  and  house  or  temple,  have  already  been  discussed 
in  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  indigenous  American 
arts.  In  respect  to  those,  America  had  more  to  give 
than  to  borrow  from  the  hyperborean  Asiatics.  With 
the  Asiatic  Esquimaux  thus  distributed  along  the  coast 
adjacent  to  the  dividing  sea;  and  the  islands  of  the 
whole  Aleutian  group  in  the  occupation  of  the  same 
remarkable  stock  common  to  both  hemispheres ;  the 
only  clearly  recognisable  indications  are  those  of  a  cui> 
rent  of  migration  setting  towards  the  continent  of 
Asia,  the  full  influence  of  which  may  prove  to  have 
been  greatly  more  comprehensive  than  has  hitherto  been 
imagined  possible.  While  thus  groping  our  way  after 
remote  ethnic  and  philological  genealogies,  it  may  be 
worth  recalling  that,  along  with  the  older  and  more 
obscure  traces  of  linguistic  aflSnities  which  lie  beyond 
and  within  the  discontinuous  Ugrian  area,  analogies 
with  the  polysynthetic  element  of  the  American  lan- 
guages have  been  long  sought  in  the  peculiar  agglutinate 
characteristics  of  the  Euskara  or  Basque.  It  would  be 
a  remarkable  and  most  unlooked  for  result  of  the  in- 
genious hypothesis  of  Amdt  and  Rask,  if  it  were  found 
to  resolve  itself  into  ancient  tide-marks  of  two  great 
waves  of  population  :  the  one  the  broad  stream  of  Indo- 
European  migration  setting  north-westward  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  an  overflow  from 
the  western  hemisphere,  also  setting  westward,  but 
within  those  higher  latitudes  of  which  history  has  taken 
no  account,  and  only  coming  within  the  range  of  obser- 
vation as  it  breaks  and  disperses  in  the  shock  of  colli- 
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sion  with  the  worUrs  later  historic  stock.  Yet  such  is 
not  utterly  improbable.  The  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
were  doubtless  reached  by  an  early  wave  of  al)original 
population.  Prof.  H.  II.  Wilson  {>oints  out  in  his  edition 
of  the  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  as  specially  worthy  of  notice, 
tliat  at  the  remote  e|>och  of  the  earliest  of  the  Vedas* 
the  Indo-European  Asiatic^s  were  already  a  maritime 
and  menrantile  people.  With  the  development  of  skill 
and  enterprise,  maritime  wanderers  must  have  spee<lily 
passed  over  into  the  nearer  island  groups.  From  thence 
to  the  remoter  islands  was  as  easy  at  an  early  as  at  any 
later  date  ;  and  a  glance  at  a  hydrographic  cliart  of  the 
Pacific  will  sliow  that  a  boat,  driven  a  few  degrees  to 
the  south  of  Pitcaim,  Easter,  or  the  Austral  Islands, 
would  come  within  the  range  of  the  Antarctic  drift  cur- 
rent, which  sets  directly  towards  the  Chili  and  Peruvian 
coasts.  It  is,  moreover,  among  the  easternmost  of  those 
Pol}'nc*8ian  islands  tliat  Captain  Beechey  noted  the  occur- 
rence of  colossal  statues  on  platforms  of  hewn  stone,  or 
fre<juently  fallen  and  mutilateil :  obji»cts  of  neglectful 
wtmder  only,  and  not  of  worship,  to  the  presi»nt  in- 
habitants, who  apiH'ar  to  be  incapable  of  such  workman- 
ship. Similar  fH*ulptures,  indetMl,  were  ol)ser\'e<l  on  otlier 
ishinds,  now  uninhabit4*d,  ami  many  traces  indicate  an 
ancient  liLstor}'  altogether  distinct  fn^m  that  of  the  later 
island  races.  Wanderers  by  the  oceani*'  route  to  the 
New  World  may  therefon*  have  liegun  the  jKHipling  of 
South  Americ^i  long  U'fore  the  north-i*astem  latitudes  of 
Asia  receivcil  the  first  noniades  into  their  inhospitable 
stepjK's,  and  o|M»neil  up  a  way  to  the  narrow  |iassage  of 
the  North  Pacific,  At  any  rate,  the  north-eiistem  move- 
ment of  the  tide  of  migration,  ami  its  overflow  into 
America,  liave  been  too  alisolutely  assumed  as  the  chief 
or  Stile  means  by  wliich  the  New  World  could  Iw  {woph^l 
from  an  Asiatic  centre. 

vou  II.  2  F 
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In  other  respects  also  the  tendency  has  been  to  read 
the  record  backwards.  Among  the  Atnahs,  Chinooks, 
Nasquallies,  and  other  rude  tribes  on  the  Oregon  coast, 
the  uncouth  clicking  sounds,  equally  harsh  and  undefined 
to  European  ears,  resolve  themselves,  when  reduced  to 
writing,  into  the  tliy  txl,  atl,  iztli,  and  yotl,  of  the  most 
characteristic  Mexican  terminations.  But  looking  at 
such  traces  as  analogous  to  one  of  the  old  Mexican 
migration-pictures,  the  important  question  is,  What  is 
the  direction  of  the  footprints  ?  Do  they  reveal  the  trail 
of  the  advancing  Mexicans,  as  tracks  left  behind  them 
on  their  way  towards  the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  or  are 
they  the  mere  reflex  traces  of  later  and  indirect  Mexican 
influence  ?  The  latter  I  conceive  to  be  most  probable 
by  all  just  estimate  of  the  very  partial  nature  of  the 
traces.  And  yet  they  are  curiously  suggestive,  and  full 
of  interest,  affecting  as  they  do  both  the  languages 
and  arts  of  the  North-west.  In  this  direction,  however, 
while  facilities  for  intercourse  between  America  and 
Asia  are  obvious  enough,  the  only  well-defined  indica- 
tions of  their  use  are  by  those  hyperborean  nomades 
who  have  sought  a  new  home  in  old  Asia. 

But  confining  our  view  to  the  American  continent, 
the  north  and  south  tropics  were  the  centres  of  two  very 
distinct  and  seemingly  independent  manifestations  of 
native  development ;  and  many  points  of  contrast  be- 
tween them  tend  to  confirm  the  idea  of  intimate  rela- 
tions between  the  immature  north  and  such  matured 
progress  as  Mexican  civilisation  had  achieved.  But  also 
this  idea  receives  confirmation  from  equally  clear  indica- 
tions of  an  overlapping  of  two  or  more  distinct  migra- 
tory trails  leading  from  opposite  points.  The  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  northern  and  southern  waves  of  migration 
within  the  area  of  the  northern  continent  have  left 
many  tidal  marks,  with  evidence  of  some  interchange 
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of  art8,  iind  a  couHiilt^mble  admixture  of  UckxI.  Theiso 
have  already  lxH.*n  8ufficiently  n*ferred  to  in  eousidcr- 
iiig  the  phytucal  autl  iutellectUiU  characteriHties  of  the 
Mound-BuilderH.  Hut  thitt  further  may  be  admiAsilde 
here  in  the  fonn  of  suggestive  hyi>othesiH.  The  doli- 
choceplmlie  form  of  cranium  predominates  among  the 
northern  tril>es,  as  well  as  the  Es4{uimaux.  That  of  the 
Mound-Builders  ap|»ears  to  liave  l>een  veiy  markedly 
brachy cephalic.  The  tribes  lying  Ijetween  the  country 
of  the  Mound-Builders  and  Mexico  presented  an  inter- 
mediate tyi)e,  and  were  sujierior  in  artistic  skill  to  the 
northern  mitions.  May  it  not  l»e  that  wi*  luive  here 
traces  (»f  an  imiption  of  northern  liarbarians  on  the 
S4*miH*ivilized  Mound- Buildern,  an  extermination  of  the 
males,  xax  extensive  iutennurriage  with  the  fenudes,  and 
the  usual  results,  of  which  tlu*  hb^tory  of  Euro{)ean 
nations  fumislies  many  illustrations  \ 

Tile  (Vntral  Auicrican  civilisation,  the  most  matured 
of  all  that  the  New  World  gave  birth  to,  was,  I  conceive, 
nuiiidy  of  southern  origin.  Much  tlmt  ]H*rtained  to 
Mexican  arts  and  polity  was  still  mort*  cK^rly  derived 
from  the  north.  But  tht*n*  an*  ailso  evidences  of  mutual 
intercluinge.  It  must  U*  lM>rne  in  rt*membranr(*  tluit 
we  have  in  n*ality  no  such  thing  as  a  pun*  nice  among 
the  historic  nations  of  th«*  i»ld  world.  Admixtun*,  not 
purity,  seem.H  the  cssi*ntial  eh*ment  of  progn*.Hs.  Tho 
Greeks  wen*  no  pun*  ract*,  still  less  wen*  the  Konmiis ; 
and  neither  an*  the  !S]Hiniards,  the  Fn*ncli,  the  English, 
nor  the  Anglo  Americans.  If  wr  wimt  pun*,  that  is, 
unmixt*il  bliMNl,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  hut  of  the  Fin, 
the  tent  <if  the  Arab,  or  for  the  New  World  in  the  Indian 
wigwam.  Then*  is  abun<lant  (*videnci*  that  th«*  nic4*t4  of 
Pt*ni,  Yucatan,  and  Anidiuac  wen*  the  pnMlucts  of  gn*at 
inteiiuixtun* :  it  may  luive  lii*en  of  cKis^'Iy  allii*^!  nuvs, 
but  als4),  au<l  mon*  pmliably,  of  widely  diverbc  ones.     In 
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Central  America  especially  we  are  tempted  to  conceive 
of  the  possible  meeting  of  immature  South  American 
civiUsation  with  that  which  an  essentially  distinct 
migration  had  borne  across  the  Atlantic,  it  may  be, 
in  accordance  with  the  fondly-cherished  dream  of  the 
modem  American,  while  yet  the  fleets  of  Tyre  and  Car- 
thage swept  fearlessly  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
into  the  great  engirdling  ocean  of  their  ancient  world. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  are  such  indications  of  intermixture  and 
interchange  as  investigation  helps  us  to  recover.  South 
America  had  her  immature  picture-writing,  her  sculp- 
tured chronicles  or  basso-relievos^  her  mimetic  pottery, 
her  defined  symbolism  and  associated  ideas  of  colours, 
and  her  quipus.  North  America  had  her  astronomical 
science,  her  more  developed  though  crude  picture-writ- 
ing, her  totems,  pipe-sculpture,  and  wampum ;  and  her 
older  Mound-Builders,  with  their  uniform  standards  of 
weight  and  mensuration.  Each  had  a  nearly  equally 
developed  metallurgy.  In  Central  America  we  seem  to 
look  on  the  mart  of  intellectual  interchange,  and  the 
centre  towards  which  all  elements  of  progress  converge 
into  the  grand  product  of  that  civilisation  still  so  wonder- 
ful in  its  ruins.  The  idea  may  be  intelligibly  presented 
to  the  eye  thus  : — 

South  America.  North  Amkrica. 

The  Quipu.  The  Wampum. 

Picture  Writing.  The  Totem. 

Bas-relief  Chroniclings.  Picture  Writing. 

Mimetic  Pottery.  Mimetic  Pipe-sculpture. 

Metallurgic  Art.  Metallurgic  Art 

The  Balance.  Standard  Weighta. 

Agricultural  Science.  Geometrical  Mensuration. 

Beasts  of  Burden.  Metallic  Currency. 

Peruvian  Azimuths.  The  Astronomical  Calendar. 
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ClKTSAL   AmIBICA. 

Architecture. 
Fictile  Art 
Portrmit  SculfHure. 
HierogljphiGiL 
NuQirraU. 
Letten. 

To  the  cbaractoritftics  thus  dlHtrilmted  among  the  more 
civilized  mitions  of  the  New  World,  have  to  be  added 
that  stninge  custom  of  cranial  deformation,  ancient 
Asiatic  as  well  as  American,  and  not  unknown  to  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  common  to  nations  north 
and  south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  yet  seemingly 
more  truly  indigenous  to  the  southern  tlian  the  northern 
continent ;  and  it  is  fully  more  prolxible  that  it  waa 
derived  l)y  the  Asiatic  macrocephali,  than  origiiuUly  con- 
tributed fnjm  their  Eiistem  steppt^s  to  the  prairies  and 
forests  of  wliat  we  style  the  New  World. 

The  idea  which  si^ems  best  to  harmonize  with  the 
varietl  though  still  im|»erfect  evitlence  thus  gkinced  at^ 
when  vieweil  in  connexion  with  a  sup]>osed  Asiatic 
cradle-land,  conceives  the  earliest  current  of  pi»pukition 
dt*.stined  for  the  New  Worhl  to  have  spread  through  the 
iishm<ls  of  the  Pa4*ific,  and  to  have  reachinl  the  South 
American  continent  long  lK*fore  an  excess  of  Asiatic 
{Kipulation  had  diiTus4*d  itself  into  its  own  inhospitable 
northern  st^'ppi^  ;  that  by  an  Athintic  oci*anic  migration, 
another  wave  of  |M)pulation  ]m.sse<l  by  the  Canaries^ 
Madeira,  an<l  the  Azon^s,  to  the  Antilles,  Centnd  Ame- 
rica, and  probid)ly  by  the  Caj^e  Vcnles,  or,  guidt*tl  l>y 
the  mon*  simthem  i*4|U2itoriid  cum*nt,  to  Hnuil ;  and  that, 
late^it  of  all,  the  Iti*hring  Straits  and  the  North  Pacific 
Islands  may  have  Uvome  the  highway  for  a  nortli4*ni 
migration  by  which  certain  striking  divemitii-A  of  natiomi 
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of  the  northern  continent,  including  the  conquerors  of 
the  Mexican  plateau,  are  most  easily  accounted  for.  But 
of  this  last  especially,  the  evidence  is  chiefly  inferential ; 
and  the  more  obvious  traces  rather  indicate  the  same 
current  which  set  from  Southern  Asia  to  the  Pacific 
shores  of  South  America,  moving  onward  till  it  over- 
flowed by  Behring  Straits  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  into 
the  continent  from  whence  it  was  originally  derived. 

But  such  are  only  guesses  at  truth,  suggestive  it  may 
be  of  definite  views,  and  permissible  in  gathering  up  the 
last  stray  links  of  such  accumulated,  though  still  very 
imperfect  evidence ;  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  its 
more  obvious  teachings. 
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GUKSSKS  AT  THE  AUK  OF  MAS. 

In  prcviouft  chapters  aire  cmlMxliiHl  tlie  imprcs^ioDB 
piTHlueeil  by  pci-sonal  o)i»<'r\'ation  and  ilin>rt  iiitercourae 
with  a  {)eo])l(*  in  the  primitive  ron<lition  i»f  the  Kit! 
Imlians  of  the  American  fon»stH,  after  yearn  <levt>tetl  to 
the  study  of  the  traces  of  an  alM>riginiU  iK^puTatinn  in  tlio 
British  Ishinds.  80  much  that  is  natural  to  the  hahita 
and  simple  arts  of  sjivage  life,  as  wvn  among  the  Indiauis 
of  the  New  World,  has  pn'w»nted  itself  to  my  eye  aind 
mind  21s  the  realization  in  a  living  present  of  what  I  liail 
aln*ady  eonc«*ivc«l  of  amid  the  relics  of  Hritain*s  allophy- 
lian  tril>es,  that  I  am  led  to  lH*lit*ve  such  an*luiHiK>gic4il 
D'searches  may  U^  found  to  have  ctmstituted  u  useful 
pn*|wrative  ft>r  tin*  study  <»f  American  ethnolog}%  and 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  di^eply  interesting  prohlenm 
which  are  suggest4*d  hy  the  phen«>mena  it  disi'loscM ;  nor 
can  I  now  doubt  tlmt  the  ol>s4*rvation  of  man  in  such 
primitivt;  stages  of  sociad  ilevelopment  fumisht^fl  im])or- 
tant  add  towanls  the  true  inteq»n'tation  of  S4»me  of  the 
first  traces  of  human  hist^ir}'  which  S4)  curiously  underlie 
the  later  reiMinlrt  of  his  pn»sence  in  Eunun*.  The  prehis- 
toric glim]MeH  reconled  in  pn*vious  chapten  refer,  ae- 
(*c»nlingly,  fully  as  much  to  the  Old  WorM  as  tin*  New. 
The  hitter  hais  fumislie<l  not  only  a  novel  iield  of  study, 
but  an  entirely  new  p^iint  of  view,  even  for  thotsc  re- 
searches into  the  histor}'  of  the  primeval  man  of  Itritaiu 
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and  Europe,  which  haxi  already  been  minutely  pursued. 
Some  old  views  have  been  modified,  while  others  are 
confirmed  and  rendered  even  more  clear.  But  confined 
as  my  former  researches  were  to  an  area  so  limited,  and 
dealing  with  results  which  claimed  some  of  their  peculiar 
interest  from  the  very  insulation  of  the  microcosm  within 
which  they  were  embraced :  I  feel  the  more  at  liberty, 
when  attempting  to  deal  with  similar  traces  pertaining 
to  a  continent,  to  range  even  beyond  its  confines,  and  to 
follow  out  the  seductive  leadings  of  the  younger  science 
into  some  questions  afiecting  the  whole  compass  of  eth- 
nology. 

In  thus  reviewmg  the  evidence  eUcited  by  the  dis- 
closures of  American  archaeology  and  ethnology,  I  have 
pursued  the  previously  recorded  researches  with  no 
favourite  theory  to  maintain,  but  have  anxiously  striven 
to  arrive  at  an  impartial  decision  as  to  what  are  the 
legitimate  deductions  from  the  evidence.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  relations  which  the  man  of  America  bears 
to  the  European  or  Asiatic  man  is  felt  to  involve  such 
important  results,  that  this  very  fact  has  helped  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  truth.  The  assailant  has,  perhaps, 
felt  emboldened  at  times  by  the  very  gravity  of  the 
issues  imperilled  by  his  attack ;  while  the  adherents  to  a 
faith  in  the  all-comprehensive  brotherhood  of  man,  have 
rather  entrenched  themselves  in  their  own  strongholds 
than  fairly  met  their  opponents  on  the  open  field  of 
scientific  inquiry.  Scientific  truths,  whatever  be  the 
interests  they  involve,  can  only  be  determined  on  scien- 
tific grounds ;  and  on  such  only  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  base  them  in  this  work.  But  if  an  inquiry 
thus  honestly  and  impartially  piusued — like  a  problem 
wrought  out  by  algebraical  notation, — brings  out  a  result 
precisely  corresponding  to  conclusions  already  deter- 
mined by  whoUy  independent  proof,  it  cannot  be  unac- 
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ccptahle  even  to  those  who  stand  in  no  need  of  its 
confirmation.      Such  has  been   my  experience  in  the 
present  inquiry.     The  subject  presented  itself  in  novel 
aspects  :  the  results,  whatever  they  should  jirove  to  be, 
were  welcome,  since  I  had  no  preconceived  theory  at 
stake  ;  but,  as  the  subject  has  cx]>anded  before  me,  I 
have  more  and  more  been  convinced  how  needless  a 
thing  it  is  to  supplant  ancient  belief,  from  too  ready  a 
yielding  to  the  seductive  temptations  of  novel  and  seem- 
ingly simple  hypotheses,  which  commend  themselves  to 
the  judgment  by  their  apparent  solution  of  difliculties. 
It  is  little  more  than  three  and  a  lialf  ceuturii^s  since  the 
men  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  met  face  to  face. 
For  unknown  ages  before  that  Americm  had  been  a  world 
within  herself,  with  nations,  languages,  arts,  and  civilisar 
tion  all  her  own ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  that  later 
American  science,  which  also  claims  to  be  mitive,  though 
the  product  of  a  race  of  European  descent,  has  been  to 
make  of  the  nnl  man  a  distinct  race  and  sjK'cies.    I  have 
approac'hed  the  inquir}'  pursued  in  the  previous  cha])ter8 
with  an  earnest  desire  t4)  avoid  pri^udging  this  question, 
or  testing  it  on  other  tliaii  punrly  scientific  evidence. 
But  the  result  has  lx*en  to  satisfy  me  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  se]»arating  the  American  (nm\  the  Asiatic 
man  ;   but   tluit,  on   the   coutnir}-,   great4*r  diflicultieti 
exist   in  reconciling  our   U^lirf  in    the  descent   of  all 
men  fn)m  a  common  stock,  when  wc  proceetl  to  com 
pare  some  of  the   diverse    triU^s   and    nations  of  the 
Asiatic   continent,   tlian   any   tliat    interfere    with   our 
ac(*eptance  of  the  dogma  that  the  Mongols  of  Asia  and 
America  are  one. 

In  the  ingenious  speculations  on  the  origin  i»f  s|KH:ieii 
by  which  Chark's  Dan^'in  has  startled  the  sci(*ntific 
world,  he  remarks,  as  he  draws  his  first  abstract  to  a 
olose  :  ''The  whole  history  of  the  w<»rld,  as  at  present 
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known,  although  of  a  length  quite  incomprehensible  by 
us,  will  hereafter  be  recognised  as  a  mere  fragment  of 
time,  compared  with  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  creature,  the  progenitor  of  innumerable  extinct 
and  living  descendants,  was  created.  In  the  distant 
future  I  see  open  fields  for  far  more  important  re- 
searches. Psychology  will  be  based  on  a  new  founda- 
tion, that  of  the  necessary  acquirement  of  each  mental 
power  and  capacity  by  gradation.  Light  will  be  thrown 
on  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history."  Already  the 
speculations  of  Darwin  have  done  good  service  to  the 
ethnologist,  though  not  in  the  way  he  intended  or 
imagined  they  should.  They  will  not  persuade  him 
that  the  universe  is  a  product  of  measured  and  beautiful 
motion,  within  which  this  earth-planet  has  gone  cycling 
on  according  to  fixed  laws,  until,  from  the  simplest 
monad  or  life-germ,  endless  forms  of  wonder  and  beauty 
have  been  evolved,  closing  at  length  with  the  evolution 
of  man,  as  the  latest  and  crowning  work  of  such  de- 
velopment ;  but  they  may  give  a  new  force  to  the 
persuasion  of  many,  that  time  and  external  influences 
supply  all  the  requisite  elements  for  the  evolution  of 
varying  tribes  of  mankind  from  a  common  stock.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  not  succeeded,  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
ingenious  argument,  though  returning  to  it  again  and 
again,  in  tracing  the  slightest  indications  of  that  favourite 
illustration  of  the  instability  of  species,  the  pigeon, 
being  developed  out  of  any  essentially  distinct  form. 
But  he  has  shown  that  pigeons  have  been  subjected  to 
the  influences  of  domestication  and  of  civilisation  for 
thousands  of  years ;  that  one  of  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  for  their  production  of  distinct  breeds  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that  male  and  female  pigeons 
can  be  easily  mated  for  life  ;  and  that  they  have  been 
found  capable  of  domestication  alike  in  Northern  Europe, 
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in  £gyi)t,  and  in  Southern  Indiiu  Selecting  »omi*  of 
the  greatoBt  (»f  known  extremes  within  the  nutunil 
fiimily  of  Columbiil<d  8ubjec*ted  to  nuch  inHuence,  lie 
remarlcA  :  **  Although  an  English  carrier  or  short  faiHH.1 
tumhler  differs  immensely  in  certain  characters  from  the 
rock-pigeon,  yet,  hy  comparing  the  Si*vend  sul)-l)ree4l8 
of  these  bree<ls,  nuin*  es|H»cially  those  brought  fn>m 
distant  countries,  we  can  make  an  almost  [K'rfi'ct  si'ries 
between  t'he  extremes  of  structure,"  In  so  far  as  these 
are  well -accredited  facts,  entin^ly  indepi»ndent  of  the 
theory  they  are  advanceil  to  maintain,  they  furnish  in- 
teresting analogies  readily  applic4ible  t4>  the  so-cidle<l 
races  of  men.  It  is  easy  to  sulMlivide  tht*  hummi  family, 
as  Hlumenliach  has  dom*,  into  Caucasian,  Mongolian, 
Ethiopian,  Malay,  and  American  ;  nor  is  it  diiKcult  to 
select  a  tj'jMcal  example  of  each,  preH<»nting  ver}'  striking 
elements  of  contrast  t4)  all  the  others.  Hut,  meanwhile, 
rescan*h  tends  only  to  the  midtiplication  of  speciea 
Pickering  makes  eleven,  and  liorey  de  St.  Vincent, 
tifte<fn.  niiddon  and  Nott,  folhiwing  out  the  sugges 
tivc  idea  of  Agassiz  as  to  the  correspondence  t>f  diverse 
species  of  man  with  the  natural  geographi<*al  areas  of 
the  animal  cre^ition,  have  dividinl  the  glolie  int4)  eight 
zoological  reidms.  Thn>ugh  th«S4>  they  distribute  their 
human  fauina  under  forty  three  ilitferent  heads  ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  apparent  that  this  is  a  sufliciently  liU'ral 
apportionment  to  exhaust  th**  re<|uin*ments  for  such 
primar}'  human  s]>ecies  as  this  thn^r}*  demands.  But, 
meanwhile,  as  th«*  species  multiply,  the  elements  of 
diversity  diminish.  The  intervals  l>i»tween  s*»emingly 
primar}'  typical  forms,  surh  as  th^ise  of  KlumenlNich, 
are  rapidly  filbnl  up.  Inst4*ad  of  isolate^l  and  (liveme 
forms,  we  have  a  nearly  f^intinuous  chain,  |iassiiig  by 
slightly  var}nng  links  fnun  one  to  the  other  fonn  ;  and 
here  once  mon*  we  realize  wliat  I>an;i'in  lias  obeer\*cd  of 
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his  ColumhidcB,  that  we  can  make  an  almost  perfect 
series  between  the  extremes  of  structmre. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  legitimately  objected  that  some 
of  the  problems  most  strenuously  forced  on  the  notice 
of  the  ethnologist,  at  the  present  time,  lie  entirely  be- 
yond the  province  of  science.  It  cannot^  certainly, 
establish  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  the  source  of 
its  origin,  or  the  term  of  its  existence.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  contribute  important  confirmatory  evidence  for 
those  who  have  already  accepted,  on  higher  authority 
than  scientific  induction,  the  story  of  Edenic  creation, 
and  of  the  division  of  the  earth  among  the  descendants 
of  a  common  stock.  Some  of  the  grounds  on  which  we 
may  hope  to  establish,  with  reasonable  probability,  such 
scientific  guesses  at  the  origin  and  age  of  the  human 
race,  in  so  far  as  they  are  suggested  by  the  present 
inquiry,  have  already  been  noticed,  and  may  here  be 
recapitulated,  in  conclusion,  under  their  different  heads. 
And  first  of  Language.  To  those  who  can  accept  of  a 
theory  which  would  make  man  the  mere  latest  develop- 
ment of  the  same  life-germ  out  of  which  all  organic 
being  has  been  evolved  by  a  process  of  natural  selection, 
it  is  as  difficult  to  place  limits  to  his  possible  existence, 
as  to  determine  where  the  ape  or  the  faun  ended  and 
man  began.  But  to  those  who  still  believe  that  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  the  limits  which  must 
be  assigned  to  the  existence  of  the  race  lie  within  mo- 
derate, if  undefined  bounds.  We  are  as  yet  only  on  the 
threshold  of  philological  disclosures  ;  but  the  tendency 
of  all  investigation  into  the  analogies  discernible  in  the 
structure  of  ancient  and  modern,  of  living  and  dead 
languages,  points  towards  the  discovery  of  relations, 
heretofore  undreamt  of,  even  between  languages  seem- 
ingly most  dissimilar.  Iceland,  we  know,  was  colonized 
by  Northmen  in  the  ninth  century,  and  has  ever  since 
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been  in  the  occupation  of  a  people  of  Scandinavian  de- 
scent, and  speaking  and  writing  a  language  which  in 
that  ninth  century  was  common  to  them  and  to  the 
occupants  of  the  European  fatherland.  But  during  the 
intervening  centuries  the  Icelander  has  been  isc>late<1, 
and  to  a  great  extent  excluded  from  intercourse  with 
any  other  race  ;  while  the  Dane  lias  bordered  on  Ger- 
many,  and  been  carrying  on  intimate  commercial  and 
diplomatic  n^lations  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Hence  the  slight  change  of  the  Icelandic  tongue,  com- 
pared with  thait  wrought  on  the  Danish  in  the  same 
|)eriod,  during  which  the  dialects  of  the  Scandinavian 
colonics,  provinces,  and  kingdoms  have  bi*en  developed 
into  separate  and  mutually  unintelligible  languages. 
Here,  then,  we  have  some  clue  to  the  causes  and  the 
rate  of  development  of  the  dialects  of  a  common  lan- 
guage into  separate  tongues.  But  in  the  same  ninth 
centur}'  the  Northmen  acquired  and  colonized  the  region 
of  Northern  France,  ever  since  known  as  Normandy, 
and  Uiere,  instead  of  creating  a  new  oflfslioot  fn>m  the 
common  mother -tongue,  they  mlopted  the  Komanc*e 
dialect  of  the  district,  and  made  c»f  it  the  veliicle  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  influential  litemture  of  meiliffival 
Europe.  There  were  then  lUreuily  in  iudepemlent  though 
immature  existence  the  six  Itiunamre  dialects :  the  Ita- 
lian, Wallachian,  Proven^^al,  S]iiinish,  Portuguese,  ami 
French,  all  acknowle<lging  tlu*ir  desc-ent  fn>m  the  com- 
mon I^tin  mother-tongue,  within  an  era  so  recent  as 
the  decline  of  tlie  Itoman  Empire.  But  the  I^tin  itself 
is  no  primary  root-language,  but  liears  within  its  vorabu- 
lar}'  an<l  grammatical  structure  as  unmistakable  evidenoM 
of  a  derived  and  composite  character,  as  any  mass  c»f  con- 
glomerate does  to  the  geologist  ;  and  as  the  philohigist 
pursues  his  investigations,  it  becomes  ap{MUt*nt  t4)  him 
that  not  only  the  Lrfitin  and  Greek,  the  Germanic,  Scan- 
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dinavian,  and  Slavonic,  but  also  the  Zend,  Sanscrit,  and 
Celtic  tongues,  all  embody  modifications  of  some  ante- 
cedent parent  language.  So  also  the  scattered  members 
of  the  Shemitic  group  have  been  gathered  up  towards 
a  common  centre  ;  and  the  influence  of  Mohammedan 
aggression  within  comparatively  modem  times,  is  seen 
to  have  done  for  the  Arabic  what  the  ambition  of  Im- 
perial Rome  did  for  the  Latin.  The  affinities  of  the 
other  languages  of  Asia  and  Africa,  of  the  Australasian 
archipelago,  and  of  America,  are  as  yet  very  partially 
determined  ;  but  many  glimpses  of  analogous  truths 
are  already  discemiUe ;  and  in  this  direction  lies  the 
reasonable  anticipation  of  important  revelations  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  mankind  to 
one  original  centre,  and  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
bable lapse  of  time  requisite  for  such  a  subdivision  and 
migration  of  the  common  stock  as  meets  the  eye  of  the 
inquirer  at  the  present  day.  The  number  of  languages 
spoken  throughout  the  world  at  the  present  time  has 
been  computed  to  exceed  four  thousand.  The  number 
of  dead  and  extinct  languages  is  an  unknown  quantity 
which  may  be  slighted  or  exaggerated  according  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  theorist  and  investigator.  But  the 
proposition  which  such  facte  as  have  already  been  indi- 
cated suggest  to  the  mind,  assumes  a  shape  which  may 
be  stated  in  this  form  :  If  six  independent  and  mutually 
unintelligible  languages,  such  as  the  Romance  tongues, 
have  been  developed  out  of  the  common  mother  Latin 
toDgue  in  five  centuries,  how  many  centuries  are  re- 
quired for  one  common  language  to  have  begotten  four 
thousand  ?  The  diverse  cii'cumstances  tending  to  ac- 
celerate or  retard  the  rate  of  progress,  dependent  on 
culture,  isolation,  and  settled  or  migratory  habits,  no 
doubt  complicate  the  question  ;  and  the  possible,  and 
indeed  asceitained  disappearance  of  languages,  without 
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leaviug  any  truce  of  their  vocabulary  or  grammar,  <le- 
tract8  from  the  alwolute  value  of  conclufiious  thus  deter- 
mined  But  with  every  allowance  for  the  elements  of 
doubt  or  error,  we  j>en'eive  in  this  direction  one  meaiin 
whereby  we  may  gauge  the  probable  dunitinn  of  the 
human  race,  and  detennine  for  it  an  existem^e  commen-  , 
8urate  with  the  dat«  of  man  k  origin  iis  the  latest  of  all 
createtl  Wings  over  which  he  has  been  place<l  with  so 
ample  a  dominion. 

Full  value  has  alrea<ly  U'en  attaelied  by  the  philologist 
to  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  it^ations  subsistincr  Ik"- 
tween  the  modem  languages  of  Euro])e  and  the  ancient 
dead  language  of  the  Indian  Vedas,  carry  us  ImicIc  by 
the  radiations  of  the  different  members  of  the  Indo- 
£uro}>ean  group  to  some  prolwble  Asiatic  centn%  accord-  v 
ing  in  84i  far  with  the  histr^ry  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
human  race.  But  other  elements  contributing  to  the 
same  source  of  approximate  determination  of  the  origin 
and  age  of  man,  point  even  still  mon*  unmistakably  to 
a  common  Asiatic  centn* :  ais  is  the  caise  with  the  next 
to  which  I  n'fer,  the  Domi-^^tication  of  Animals. 
(ieoffroi  St.  liilaire  estimated  the  animals  reductxl  to  a 
state  of  domestication  at  forty  s|>ecieH,  of  which  thirty 
five,  such  as  the  horse,  ox,  dog,  sh<H*p,  goat,  and  pig, 
may  be  cham(*terizeil  as  (Tosm(»}>olitan.  Out  of  these 
thirty-five  donu^st  icate<l  s|>ecii*s  ])Ossi'HSi*tl  by  £uro|>e, 
thirtynrtie  ap(N*ar  to  originate  in  (Vntnd  Asia,  or  in 
Northern  Afrira,  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  where,  as  in  Southern  Kurope,  the  triU's  of  the 
dis|)ei>ti4m  were  saittereil  at  the  earliest  ilati'S.  Almost 
the  whole  are  derivtMl  from  wann  climati's,  and  thus 
indicate  that  civilisation  ]>ertaine<l  to  the  primeval 
Asiatic  man  :  that  he  brought  with  him  U^  Kun»{ie  the 
animals  he  had  aln*ady  domestieattsl ;  ami  intriNiut*(*fl 
there  the    {)ast4>nil    life    which    is   aiiMK*iat4*«l    with    the 
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patriarchal  history  of  the  infancy  of  Asiatic  nations. 
The  monuments  of  Egjrpt  and  Assyria  illustrate  the 
early  domestication  of  cattle  and  fowls ;  while  in  spe- 
cial localities  peculiar  additions  supply  the  wants  of 
particular  regions  :  such  as  the  elephant^  the  camel,  and 
ostrich,  of  tropical  climates,  and  the  rein-deer  of  the 
Arctic  north.  Whilst,  however,  from  the  era  of  Athenian 
independence,  Europe  has  been  the  centre  of  human 
progress,  and  the  ti-aces  of  its  progressive  civilisation 
reach  far  behind  that,  into  the  heroic  ages  of  Grecian 
story  :  it  is  an  important  fact  that  nearly  all  the  domes- 
ticated animals  of  Europe  appear  to  be  of  exotic  origin, 
and  belonged  originally  to  warmer  climates,  where  it 
was  possible  for  man  to  have  subsisted  on  fruits  and 
the  vegetable  products  of  the  soil,  and  to  have  dwelt 
indifferent  to  the  protection  from  the  elements^  which 
engrosses  so  much  of  labour  in  less  genial  climes.  The 
latter  condition  forces  him  to  develop  the  resources 
which  supply  the  necessities  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
from  an  inclement  sky ;  but  the  former  is  the  state  that 
leaves  him  at  leisure  to  turn  his  intellectual  powers  to 
account,  and  achieve  those  victories  of  civilisation  which 
have  not  necessity,  but  progress  and  a  higher  utility 
in  view. 

In  relation  to  America,  the  history  of  its  domesticated 
animals  is  intimately  connected  with  the  next  phase  in 
the  present  argument,  the  Origin  op  Civilisation. 
The  whole  evidence  of  history  places  beyond  doubt 
that  the  seats  of  early  civilisation  lay  in  warmer  cli- 
mates, on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the 
Tigris,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges.  The  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  succeeded  in  later  centuries  to  their  in- 
heritance, and  were  the  seats  of  long-enduring  empires, 
whose  intellectual  bequests  are  the  life  of  later  civilisa- 
tion.     But   transalpine   Europe  is  entirely  of  modem 
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growth,  and  much  of  it  eveu  now  m  but  in  its  infancy. 
Here,  then,  we  trace  our  way  back  to  the  beginningR 
of  our  race,  lliere  is  no  endless  cycle  in  which  the 
nations  could  revolve.  Man  primeval  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  abundance  of  a  tropical 
region,  employing  his  intellectual  leisure,  begins  that 
progressive  elevation  which  is  as  consistent  with  his 
natural  endowments  as  it  is  foreign  to  the  instincts  of 
all  other  animals.  He  increases  and  multiplies,  spreads 
abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  slowly,  in  the 
wake  of  the  wandering  nations,  follow  the  brightening 
rays  of  that  civilisation  which  was  kindled  at  the  cH,*ntral 
cradle  land,  and  could  burn  brightly  only  amid  the 
fostering  influences  of  settled  leisure. 

America  has  no  domesticated  animals  tommon  to  the 
other  (juarters  of  the  globe,  excepting  such  as  luive  been 
introduced  by  her  modem  Eun)])ean  colonists.  The 
Uama  and  the  alpaca  remain  iji  their  native  regions,  on 
the  tropical  plateaus  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  ;  and  these, 
with  the  dog,  constitute  the  domesticated  animals  of 
the  New  World.  They  imlicate  that  nuin,  if,  as  we 
lielieve,  he  migrated  from  Asia  to  America,  brought 
with  him  no  evidences  i»f  progress  such  as  the  dome9- 
ticateil  animals  of  Asiatic  origin  pn>ve  t4)  Imve  per- 
tained to  the  early  colonists  of  Euro])e.  The  {larrot, 
the  toucan,  and  other  native  binls  are  taminl  by  some 
of  the  tribes  of  South  America,  though,  like  the  sacred 
ibis  of  £g}'pt,  rathf*r  for  amuscMuent  tluui  utility  ;  and 
idl  the  domesticated  animals  of  the  New  World  an*,  of 
native  (»rigin,  and,  with  the  exre])tit»n  oi  th«*  (big,  «»f 
tropical  character.  But  herein  we  once  m<iiv  see  n*pro- 
duct*d  in  tlie  New  World  the  same  phenomena  which 
ap|M»ar  to  Imve  attende<l  the  birth  of  civilisaticin  in 
the  Old  World.  The  shoren  of  the  Wwteni  Hemisphere 
won*  n*ache<t  at  one  or  nion*  |ioints,  by  wanderers  fn»m 

vol.  II.  2  o 
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the  birth-land  of  tiie  nations.  Slowly  its  forests  and 
prairies^  its  river  valleys  and  great  plateaus  were  occu- 
pied ;  and  then  in  the  tropical  regions,  under  skies 
rendered  genial  by  the  elevation  of  the  Andes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  luxuriance  of  a  perpetual  summer,  man 
found  leisure  to  develop  arts,  letters,  science,  and  to 
start  on  the  career  of  human  progress.  Had  the  seats 
of  indigenous  American  civilisation  been  found  on  the 
coast  of  New  England,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  it  would  have  been  proof  enough  that  it  was 
borrowed ;  and  we  might  then  have  turned  with  pro- 
priety to  Phoenician,  Egjrptian,  or  Scandinavian  theories 
of  colonization.  But  the  vale  of  Anabuac,  and  the 
plateaus  of  the  southern  Cordilleras,  are  the  very  centres 
provided  by  nature  for  the  birth  of  a  self-originating 
American  civilisation.  That  when  thus  developed  it 
is  found  to  present  so  many  points  of  correspondence 
with  the  primitive  civilisation  of  the  Old  World,  only 
proves  that  both  are  alike  the  work  of  man,  endowed 
n/  with  the  same  instincts,  capacities,  and  faculties  ;  and 
the  amount  of  development  in  both  cases  is,  I  believe, 
no  leas  surely  a  true  gauge  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
significance  of  which  we  are  in  the  fair  way  of  deter- 
mining. 

Agriculture,  which  is  another  branch  of  early  civi- 
lisation, following  closely  in  the  wake  of  the  domestica- 
tion of  animals  by  pastoral  man,  points  to  the  same 
conclusions  as  the  previous  evidence.  We  have  made 
very  slight  and  unimportant  additions  to  our  domesti- 
cated animals  since  the  eras  of  human  ci\dlisation  re- 
corded on  the  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  It  is 
otherwise  with  our  domesticated  plants ;  though  even 
of  these  the  most  important  cereals  date  beyond  all 
definite  chronicles,  and  belong  in  all  probability  to  the 
Asiatic   birth-land   of  the   race.       Less   importance   is 
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perhaps  due  to  the  tropical  origin  of  domesticated 
plants  than  of  animals  ;  since  in  warm  climates  the 
most  useful  vegetable  j)rodurts  were  most  likely  to  Imj 
found  But  taken  in  conjunction  \^4tli  tlie  previous 
arguments  it  has  considerable  weiglit ;  and  when  we 
turn  to  the  New  World  we  see  tliere  clearly  that  the 
maize,  the  bean,  cocoa,  tolmcco  and  such  other  plants, 
including  the  potato,  as  have  Wn  brought  under  cul- 
tivation and  disseminated  among  the  northern  tribe^ 
are  all  traceable  to  the  tropical  seats  of  a  native  civilisa- 
tion. Their  geneiid  difllusiou  adds  another  proof  of  the 
protracted  occupation  of  America  by  its  aboriginal  tribes; 
the  fewness  of  their  numln^r,  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
diflfunion  re<luces  the  length  of  that  p^.'riod  within  limits 
reailily  com{Kitible  with  all  othcT  evidence  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  race. 

So  als4>  is  it  mth  Letters.  They  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  high  and  enduring  civilisation.  Yet  we  can 
trace  them  \x\rk  to  a  rude  origin,  consistent  with  the 
most  rudimentary  elements  of  human  intelligence  ;  and 
even  in  the  Lite  Ptolemmc  em  of  that  strangi*  Eg}'ptian 
cradle-land  of  the  world *rt  civilisation,  we  find  its  written 
and  graven  n*cords  iK'traying  unmistakable  tract's  «»f  the 
infancy  <f{  letters,  as  tlie  offspring  of  the  aam<»  primitive 
pictorial  art,  which  we  re<*c>ver  anew  in  the  pictun*-writ 
ing  of  M(*xi«*o  and  the  symlM)lir  totems  of  the  American 
Indian.  Th^  visible  progn^Ks  is  so  slow  that  we  stand 
in  no  nee^l  of  vagui*  geol«)gieid  {x^ritKls  to  embract*  the 
histon*  of  man.  Within  the  interval  lietwetMi  the  rutlest 
arcliaie  monument  «»f  Eg}*pt  and  ht*r  trilingual  HiieH*tta 
Stone  of  the  era  of  1^4>leniy  Kpiplianes,  we  mn*  man 
lalj<»riously  work  out  f«>r  hims4*lf  a  cnule  and  very  im|H*r- 
fect  alpliaU't,  tlie  |)arent  of  all  later  and  better  onw  ; 
and  can  trace  each  pn^giwsive  step.  We  witntrss  the 
whole  proi*efls,  (rom  its  very  U^ginning  in  a  picture- 
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writing  as  simple  as  that  with  which  the  Indian  savage 
records  his  deeds  of  arms  on  his  buffalo  robe,  or  engraves 
the  honours  of  the  warrior  of  his  tribe  on  his  grave-post. 
We  need  not  therefore  seek  for  older  periods  than  by 
reasonable  concessions  of  the  chronologist  may  be  already 
assigned  to  man  ;  and  by  the  help  of  such  indications  as 
the  birth  of  letters  supply,  we  can  trace  back  his  intellec- 
tual history  to  its  very  birth-time,  and  frame  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  age  of  mind.  And  when  we  pass  from 
the  Old  to  the  younger  world  of  the  West,  its  revela- 
tions amply  bear  out  such  inductive  reasoning.  There 
letters  had  only  reached  the  stage  of  an  abbreviated 
picture-writing,  perhaps  approximating  to  a  word-alpha- 
bet, Kke  that  of  the  Chinese,  but  with  no  trace  of  pure 
phonetic  signs.  The  continent  was  peopled  from  Asia, 
and  therefore  by  younger  nations.  Its  civilisation  was 
not  borrowed,  but  of  native  growth,  and  therefore  was 
far  younger  than  that  of  Egypt ;  and  in  full  accordance 
with  this  we  find  writing,  first  in  the  most  infantile  stage 
of  rude  Indian  picturing ;  next  in  the  progressive  stage 
of  Mexican  picture-writing,  with  abbreviation,  symbols 
of  thought,  and  signs  relating  to  the  details  of  the 
calendar;  and  in  its  highest  stage  in  the  hierogljrphic 
holophrasms  of  the  Central  American  inscriptions  and 
manuscripts,  which  only  required  time  to  have  produced 
a  native  demotic  writing,  an  alphabet  pregnant  for  the 
New  World  as  that  of  Phoenicia  has  proved  for  the  Old, 
and  a  literature  embodying  the  reflex  of  the  native 
mind. 

So  also  with  Numerals.  We  can  trace  back  Arabic 
notation  without  question  to  the  hieratic  forms  of  primi- 
tive Egyptian  numerals,  which  had  no  value  of  position, 
rendered  the  numbers  by  a  mere  multiple  of  the  simplest 
signs  for  units,  tens,  and  hundreds  ;  and  only  by  abbre- 
viating their  combinations  into  a  distinct  set  of  numeri- 
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eal  ftymlK>ls  for  the  days  of  the  month,  made  the  first 
approach  to  those  arbitrary  signs  which  wert»  adopted  by 
the  Arabian  mathematicians,  an<l  have  l)ecome  the  uni- 
versal arithmetical  languaj^e  of  ci\ilized  nations.  The 
idea  of  number  is  one  of  the  earliest  i»res<»nteil  to  the 
human  mind,  and  maiy  indeed  Ix)  reganled  as  coexistent 
with  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  human  faculties. 
But^  except  when  dealing  with  very  small  numbers,  it 
is  only  the  e<lucatcd  mind  that  is  able  to  realize  any 
definite  conceptions  associated  with  computation  ;  and  so 
soon  as  this  was  called  into  general  use,  for  purjx>8es  of 
commerce,  tribute,  or  the  calculations  of  wience,  written 
signs  became  in<lis}x^nsable.  The  appreciation  of  num- 
bers is  accordingly  frequently  made  a  test  of  intellectual 
development,  as  in  the  <*iise  of  a  (Vylonesi',  referri'd  to  by 
Mr.  Lushington,  who  was  accused  of  nmrder,  but  was 
acquit teil  by  the  English  judge,  from  his  Innng  found 
incapable  of  counting  thnH\  80  also  Mr.  Francis  Galton, 
in  an  amusing  a<?count  of  tlu*  Dimiaras,  in  his  Namitive. 
of  an  Exjiloration  in  Tn^piail  South  A/ricn^  remaiics  of 
them  :  "  In  practice,  whatever  they  may  jMmm'ss  in  their 
language,  tht^y  certainly  US4'  no  numeral  gn*ater  tluin 
three,  ^\^len  they  wish  to  cxpn»ss  four  tht-y  taike  to 
their  fingi*rs,  which  are  to  them  as  formidable  instru- 
ments of  cal(*ulation  as  a  sliding  rule  is  t4>  an  English 
school)K>y.  They  puzzle  very  much  after  five,  liecausc 
no  spare  hand  n*mains  to  grasp  and  si'cure  the  fingi*rB 
that  an*  n*quin.Hl  for  units.'*  8u(*h  is  no  uncommon  ad- 
dition of  the  savagt*  mind  ;  and  I  sus|Kvt  the  dual  forms 
existing  in  certain  Linguages,  as  in  the  most  cultun*d  of 
all,  the  Greek,  prcser\'e  to  us  the  memoriid  of  that  stage 
of  thought  when  all  beyond  two  was  an  idea  of  vague 
numlier.  We  can  discern  the  various  stagi*s  which  liave, 
in  certain  nations^  marked  the  {Missage  from  the  vague 
idea  of  multitude  to  the  definite  one  of  numU^.     This 
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itt  seen,  for  example,  in  repeated  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  in  that  of  Jeremiah :  *'  As  the  host  of 
heaven  cannot  be  numbered,  neither  the  sand  of  the  sea 
measured  ;  so  will  I  multiply  the  seed  of  David  my 
servant,  and  the  Levites  that  minister  unto  me.''*  As- 
suming the  Hebrew  prophet  to  refer  to  the  visible 
heavens  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  the  stars  are  very 
far  short  of  innumerable ;  though  to  a  pastoral  people, 
dealing  in  no  elaborate  computations,  the  simile  was  as 
expressive  of  multitude  as  the  numberless  sand-grains  on 
the  sea-shore.  The  same  idea  is  illustrated  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  term  yMpU  is  always  used  by  Homer  in 
its  primary  sense  of  an  indefinite  number. 

Many  of  the  languages  of  America  are  found  to  pre- 
sent the  singular  feature  of  a  complete  decimal  vocabu- 
lary of  numerals,  with  the  power  of  combination  in  some 
of  them  sufficient  to  adapt  them  to  elaborate  computa- 
tions.    This  is  remarkable  among  rude  hunter  tribes 
standing  as  little  in  need  of  a  system  of  arithmetical 
notation  as  the  African  Damaras ;  and  it  is  deserving  of 
consideration,  whether  there  may  not  be  in  this  some 
lingering  trace  of  the  civilisation   which   has   left  its 
memorials  in  the  elaborate  geometrical  structures  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.      Practically,   however,  on  entering   into 
conversation  with  the  Indian,  it  becomes  speedily  ap- 
parent that  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  idea  of 
abstract  numbers.     They  exist  in  his  mind  only  as  asso- 
ciated ideas.     He  has  a  distinct  conception  of  five  dogs 
or  five  deer ;  but  he  is  so  unaccustomed  to  the  idea  of 
number  as  a  thing  apart  from  specific  objects,  that  I 
have  tried  in  vain  to  get  an  Indian  to  admit  that  the 
idea   of   the  number    five,  as  associated  in  his    mind 
with  five  dogs,  is  identical,  so  far  as  number  is  con- 
cerned, with  that  of  five  fingers.     Abstract  terms  and 

^  tier,  xxxiv.  22  ;  vide  also  (»en.  xv.  5  ;  xxii.  lG-18. 
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ideas  arc  equaUy  absent  from  the  language  and  thought 
of  the  Indian  ;  and  indeed,  as  we  see  in  our  own  English 
speech,  are  of  very  kte  growth  in  any  hinguagc.  But 
the  concrete  form  of  thought  contn)lH  the  whole  Ame- 
rican vocabukries.  The  different  directions  in  which 
they  have  expanded  to  embrace  the  novel  ideas  conse- 
quent on  European  intercourse,  illustrate  its  influence 
on  the  multiplication  of  mutuaUy  unintelligible  dialects 
among  milettered  tribes  ;  and  this  is  specially  noticeable 
in  the  singular  contrast  in  the  names  of  numerals  in  Ame- 
rican languages,  otherwise  di>H.*lo8ing  striking  attinitics, 
as  compared  \(ith  the  uniformity  of  numerical  nomen- 
clature pervading  the  whole  Indo-Euro{>ean  tongues. 
But  no  corres|)onding  variety  of  symboU  meets  the  eye. 
In  the  most  perfect  of  the  native  systems  of  notation 
the  signs  have  advanced  little  beyond  that  primitive 
repetition  of  units  which  betrays  '\X»Ai  as  the  natural 
form  of  numeration,  even  in  the  matured  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Kosctta  Stone. 

Thus  once  more  we  appear  to  reach  an  infantile  stage 
of  human  thought  in  this  direction  also,  tracing  Imck  the 
associated  idt^as  and  signs  of  number  so  nearly  to  their 
beginning,  ttiat  we  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  no  great 
lapse  of  centuries  U'tween  tliat  and  the  U^ginning  of 
man  himself.  And  so  is  it  with  his  Arts  :  his  archit4*c- 
ture,  sculpture,  weaving,  iH>ttery,  metadlurg}'  ;  and  his 
Science  :  his  astrology,  astronomy,  and  geometry  ;  the 
lieginuings  of  all  of  them  lie  within  our  reach.  Egypt 
has  her  va«:ue  year,  the  evidt*nce  of  the  lM*ginning  of  the 
reciiguition  of  solar  time  in  a  y«uir  i»f  'M\o  4lay^  Imt 
whii*h  could  only  remain  in  use  unmodified  for  a  few 
genenitions ;  and  in  the  greater  and  lesser  cycles  of 
Egj'pt,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  we  iMjually  reci>gnise  divisions 
of  time  which  could  not  have  U*en  {vrjtetuattHl  through 
many  centuries  without  a   manifest  disronlance  with 
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actual  astronomical  phenomena,  and  the  changing  seasons, 
to  which  they  always  bore  an  intimate  relation.  Seed-time 
and  harvest  are  inevitably  bound  up  with  all  national 
and  religious  festivals.  We  can  trace  back  man's  pro- 
gress in  the  history  of  his  calendars :  in  the  "  New  Style  " 
of  England,  with  her  lost  eleven  days,  still  religiously 
preserved  in  the  imreformed  calendar  of  Russia ;  in  the 
French  calendar  of  the  Great  Year,  anno  14,  when  the 
Republic,  with  far-seeing  forethought,  enacted  that  a.r. 
3600,  A.E.  7200,  and  A.R.  10,800  shaU  not  be  leap  years  ; 
while  the  very  first  year  of  this  comprehensive  sj^stem 
did  not  live  out  half  its  days !  Backward  we  trace  our 
way  amid  the  conflicting  dates  consequent  on  the  inde- 
pendent adoption  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  at  various 
successive  periods,  from  its  first  enactment  by  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Trent  in  1 5  8  2,  to  its  tardy  adoption  by  Protestant 
Sweden  in  1753.  As  we  retrace  our  steps,  we  find  the 
Church  divided  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  century, 
until  another  Council,  that  of  Nice,  determined  for  her 
the  true  period  of  keeping  Easter.  Then  behind  this, 
and  before  the  Christian  era,  we  come  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Julian  Year,  and  the  correction  of  the  accu- 
mulated errors  of  previous  divisions  of  time,  in  the  year 
B.C.  47.  The  names  of  Ptolemy,  Hipparchus,  Meton,  and 
Euctemon,  carry  us  back  by  further  steps ;  until  in  the 
Nile  Valley  we  seem  to  reach  the  beginnings  of  calendars, 
and  recognise,  in  the  sacred  Vague  Year  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  first  definite  determination  of  solar  time,  with 
its  unmistakable  relations  to  a  beginning  of  time  for  man 
himself. 

Astronomy  has  had  its  rise,  alike  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  in  elevated  tropical  table-lands,  and  fruitful 
valleys  and  plains,  such  as  those  through  which  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  roll  their  ample  floods,  or  that 
strange  river-valley  which  the  Nile  fertilizes  with  its 
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annual  overflow.  In  thoBe  favoured  regions  agriculture 
involves  little  toil,  and  the  harvest  ripens  almost  8i)on- 
taneously  for  the  reaper's  sickle.  There,  also,  flocks  and 
herds  were  tended  and  trained  for  the  use  of  man  ;  and, 
in  the  pastoral  life  of  their  earliest  communities,  the 
herdsmen  watched  their  flocks  under  the  mild  beaming 
stars,  and  acquired  an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the 
constellations,  and  the  planets  that  wander  through  the 
spangled  dome  of  night  In  the  infancy  of  our  race, 
men  studied  the  stars,  bringing  to  the  aid  of  their  human 
sympathies  the  fancies  of  the  astrologer,  to  fill  the  void 
which  their  imperfect  science  failed  to  satisfy.  The 
Chaldean  shepherds,  who  had  never  travelknl  beyond  the 
central  plain  of  Asia,  where  in  fancy  we  recognise  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  l)egan  the  work  of  solving  the 
mystery  of  the  heavens ;  and  what  the  Si*ottish  shepherd- 
astronomer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  James  Ferguson, 
accomplished,  proves  what  lay  in  their  power. 

**  O  hoDoaird  tb^fiherd  (»f  our  Ut«r  dayi, 
TBm  from  Um  SockA,  while  thjr  aotoloml  Mml, 
Mature  in  childhood,  traced  the  starry  cuarar, 
Aatn>Domy,  eDamoarrd,  grntly  Wd 
Through  all  the  ■filrndid  labyrintha  ^  heaTea. 
And  taught  thee  ht*r  atupendoui  lava.*** 

It  was  impossible  that  int^'Uigent  man  coukl  look  forth, 
night  after  night,  on  the  nuiHtidlation.s  as  they  varictl 
their  place  with  the  change  from  twilight  t4>  the  dawn« 
and  from  m<K)n  to  moon,  and  on  the  phinets  that  move«l 
in  timely  rourKcs  amid  tht*  twinkling  stars,  without  dis- 
covering w>ine  of  tht»ir  relations  t4i  the  84>aM>ns  i»f  tho  n»- 
volviug  yi*ar.  Hut  amid  the  minir  mtik^h  kA  mihl  pastoral 
life,  empires  and  {Kipulous  cities  first  an)S(« ;  fonns  of 
worship,  and  {teriodical  festivals  and  sacrifices,  roarktHl 
the  annuid  return  of  the  seasons,  when  the  firstlings  of 
the  flt)ck,  and.  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest-home,  were 

>    /;«r/uMii.  «i  /*wrM  ua  fir  Tativrv.  I»y  lafirl  l^ulli 
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offered  by  priests  on  national  altars.  The  herdsman  and 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  traced  to  the  warm  beams  of  the 
bright  god  of  day  the  sources  of  fertility  in  flock  and 
field.  They  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  and  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  their  heart  was  secretly 
enticed,  and  their  mouth  kissed  the  hand.^  Alike  in  the 
tropical  seats  of  primitive  Asiatic  empire,  in  the  A&ican 
Nile- Valley,  and  on  the  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  the  eariy 
astronomers  became  Sabians,  and  worshipped  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  while  striving  to  solve  their  mysterious  rela- 
tions to  the  earth.  But  if  we  follow  them  in  their  first 
division  of  solar  time ;  and  conceive  of  an  annual  fes- 
tival, with  sacrifices  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  such  as 
we  recognise  in  the  most  ancient  reUgious  rites,  with  a 
calendar  founded  on  a  year  of  365  days :  only  a  very 
few  generations,  at  most,  could  pass  away,  before  alto- 
gether irreconcilable  and  ever- increasing  discrepancies 
would  occur  between  the  appointed  festival  and  the 
actual  season  with  which  it  was  originally  designed  to 
harmonize.  The  lambs  would  be  wanting  for  the  burnt- 
offering  ;  the  festival  of  harvesting  would  return  while 
the  wheat  was  still  green  in  the  ear,  or  the  bright  tassel 
of  the  maize  was  unformed  ;  and  the  incensed  god  would 
be  assumed  to  look  down  on  his  worshippers  with  wrath, 
and  tardily  to  withhold  the  increase  of  their  flocks  and 
the  yield  of  their  early  seed-time,  until  the  calendar  was 
readjusted,  and  the  sacred  and  solar  years  were  restored 
to  harmony.  Here,  also,  as  we  retrace  our  way,  and 
seek  to  follow  up  the  stream  of  time,  the  way-marks 
are  no  less  continuous  and  definite.  Names  memorable 
among  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  human  race,  stand 
out  as  symbols  of  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Leverrier, 
Rosse,  Herschel,  Newton,  Huygens,  and  Galileo ;  Kepler, 
Tycho  Brahe,  Al  Batani,  and  Copernicus ;  Ptolemy,  Hip- 

'  Job  xxxi.  26,  27. 
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parchos,  Eratosthenes,  AutolycuSy  and  Melon ;  Manetho, 
and  the  elder  astronomers  of  £g>'pt ;  IteroflUR,  and  the 
Chaldean  astrologists  :  each  mark  succesKively  one  or 
more  steps  of  progress,  from  the  dawn  of  astronomical 
science  on  the  Assyrian  plains,  where  the  first  shepherds 
were  abiding  in  the  fields,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks 
by  night.  Here  it  is  obvious  we  are  deidiug  with  no 
incomprehensible  series  of  cycles  of  time.  There  are, 
indee<l,  diflicult  questions  still  requiring  the  illumination 
which  further  ob8er\'ation  and  discovery  may  be  ex- 
pecteil  to  supply ;  nor  have  such  l>eeu  evatle*!  in  those  * 
researches ;  Imt  the  present  tend«»ncy  is  grt»atly  to  ex- 
aggerate such  difficulties.  The  first  few  steps  in  the 
progress  thus  indicate<l  c*annot  W  nnluced  to  a  precise 
chronolog}'.  Tlie  needful  compass  of  their  dumtion  may 
Ik*  subject  of  dispute,  and  the  pn*cise  uumlier  of  cen- 
turies that  shall  l>e  allowed  for  their  evolution  may  vary 
acconling  to  the  estimated  rate  of  pmgress  of  infantile 
human  reason  ;  but  I  venture  to  U*lieve  that  to  mimy 
reflecting  minds  it  will  ap{H*ar  that,  by  such  a  pnx-ess  of 
inquir}%  we  tlo  in  reality  make  so  near  an  approach  to  a 
beginning  in  relation  to  man*s  intellectual  progress,  that 
we  can  form  no  uncertain  guess  as  io  the  duration  of  the 
race,  and  find,  in  this  res|HM:t,  a  wtdcome  evidenix*  of 
harmony  l>etwi.H*n  the  dis^'losurcs  of  s<*ience  and  the  die 
tates  of  Revelation. 
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APPENDIX   A.     Vol.  il  p.  347. 

QUKftin  CIRCULATED  BY  THS  Al'THOR  WITH  ▲  VISW  TO  OBTAIH 
ACCURATS  I5rORlf  ATION  ON  THS  RUCLTR  OF  TBI  ADMIXTURE 
or  RACKR  15  TBS  NSW  WORLD. 

DrDIAN  BALT-BRXXM. 

1.  WliRt  ifl  the  number  of  the  half-breed  Indians  i  and  from 
what  tribe,  or  tribes,  are  they  chiefly  or  wholly  derived  by 
their  Indian  parenta^^e  ? 

2.  In  what  rpsp^-cts  do  the  half-breetl  Indians  differ  from  the 
pure  Indians,  as  to  habits  of  life,  courage,  stn^n^h,  increase  of 
nunilM*rM,  etc.  ? 

3.  I>o  marriap*s  ever  take  place  l>etween  an  Indian  husband 
and  white  wife  ?  If  S4).  does  the  off^prin^  difr«*r  in  any  notice- 
able d(*gree  fntm  that  (»f  a  white  huMmnd  and  Indian  wift*  ? 

4.  Is  anv  diffen^nce  diaceniibU*  in  half  breetis  desc<*ndfMl  on 
the  one  Hide  frt>in  Kn*nch,  and  thntn?  on  one  side  from  British 
I»arentage  ?     If  so,  what  is  the  difference  ? 

CITILISRD  ISIDIAX  MALf -BLOOP. 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Mettled  population,  either  ludf 
bre4*d,  or  mon*  or  less  of  Indian  bl<MHl  t 

2.  What  Indian  chami^teristics,  physical  and  mental,  are 
longest  traceable  in  successive  <li*i4c*endants  of  Indian  and  whita 
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blood  ?  e,g.,  hair,  fonn  of  head,  of  mouth,  of  cheek-bones,  colour 
and  character  of  eyes,  and  any  other  features  ? 

3.  Are  those  of  partial  Indian  blood  liable  to  any  diseases 
which  do  not  affect  the  whites  or  the  pure  Indians  ?    Or, 

Are  they  more  or  less  liable  to  such  diseases  ? 

4.  Are  the  families  descended  from  mixed  parentage  notice- 
ably larger  or  smaller  than  those  of  whites  or  of  Indians  ? 

5.  State  any  facts  tending  to  prove  or  disprove,  that  the 
offspring  descended  from  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood  fails 
in  a  few  generations. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL  NOMENCLATUEE  :    AMERICAN  HALF-CASTES. 

In  all  the  departments  of  ethnology,  the  want  of  a  generally 
recognised  terminology  is  a  serious  impediment.  Such  words 
as  race,  stock,  family,  etc.,  are  excluded,  because  their  use  in 
any  strictly  defined  sense  involves  the  affirmation  of  opinions 
most  keenly  disputed;  and  nearly  the  same  objection  lies 
against  the  adoption  of  such  scientific  terms  of  natural  history 
as  order,  doss,  species,  etc.  In  relation  to  hybridity,  however 
somewhat  has  been  already  done  by  means  of  popular  designa- 
tions of  the  more  noticeable  varieties  of  mixed  blood.  Dr. 
Tschudi,  after  noticing  the  diverse  characteristics  of  the  pure- 
blood  population  of  European,  Asiatic,  African,  and  American 
descent  to  be  met  with  in  Peru,  gives  a  list  of  the  very  varied 
degrees  of  mixed  blood,  with  the  names  by  which  they  are 
there  designated.  Of  the  term  Creole,  he  observes,  "  The  de- 
signation properly  belongs  to  all  the  natives  of  America  born 
of  parents  who  have  emigrated  from  the  Old  World.'*  The 
children  of  pure-blood  African  parents  are  accordingly  Creoles, 
as  much  as  those  of  unmixed  European  blood.  The  Spaniards 
do  not  even  limit  the  term  Criollo  to  the  human  race,  but  apply 
it  to  all  animals  propagated  in  America  of  pure  European 
parentage.  They  have,  accordingly,  Creole  horses,  bullocks, 
asses,  poultry,  etc. 
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The  following  is  Dr.  Tscbudi's  list  of  half  castes,  with  a  f<*w 
adilitious  from  other  sources  : — 


White, 
White, 
Indian, 
White, 
White, 

White, 

White, 

Wliite, 

Negro,  N.A., 

Nt*gru,  S.A., 

NrffTo, 

Negro, 

Negro, 

Negni, 

Negro, 

Negni, 

Indian, 

Indian, 

Indian, 

Indian, 

Indian, 

Indian, 

Indian, 

Mulatto, 

Mulatto, 

Mu]att4», 


MtAher. 

Negro, 

Indian, 

Negro, 

Mulatta, 

Mentixa, 

Chinese, 

Cuarterona, 

Quiutera, 

Indian, 

bidian, 

Mulatta, 

Meiitiza, 

Chinese, 

Zamba, 

Cuarterona, 

Quintenina, 

Mulatta, 

McMtiia, 

China, 

Zamlia, 

Cliina-cholu, 

Cuaiten»na, 

Quintcra, 

Zamlm, 

Mentixa, 

China, 


Jlaif-rasir. 

MuUtto. 
Mestizo. 
Chino. 
Cuartenm. 

Creole,   on) J  distin^ijthed   from   the 
white  by  a  palo  brown  c«>ui|»lexion. 
Chino- bianco. 
Quintero. 

Zambti,  or  CariUM^o. 

Mameluco. 

Zani)M)Nrgr<s  or  Cubra. 

Mulatto-oMTuru. 

Zambo-Chino. 

Zam)M>-Ncgr<)  (perfei-tly  black). 

MuUtto  (rather  dark). 

Pkrtloc. 

Chiuo-oscuro. 

Meiittzo-claro  (frequently   very  Ijeau- 

tiful). 
Chino-ch«»lo. 
Zambo-ebird. 

Indian  (with  alinrt  fhudy  hair). 
Mestizo  (rather  br«i«n). 
Mestizo. 
Zambo. 

Cliino  (nf  rather  dear  cuuiplexi<iii). 
Cliino  (rather  dark). 


The  above  deal.H  with  Xhr  n*sultti  c»f  hvbriditv  with  consi- 
derahle  niinut4>ncfls.  Xovertlielt*HH,  it  makes  no  dint  i net  ion 
lN*tw(*en  S{)ani9h,  Portu^i<'S(\  and  English  bbNMi,  and  (»nly  imctt 
discrimiiiati*.^  amon^  the  tK|ually  Atnm^Iy  marktHl  diversities 
of  n^I  and  blaek  bhiud.  But  we  want  a  no  less  c»ni{>n*hensive 
series  of  distinctive  names  to  indicate  the  ofTsiirin^  of  intniidve 
races  of  purv  blood.  I  JeU*r  suf^gi^i^ts  the  t4*nu  Utintfpiiiutn  for 
the  American  of  pun*  Euioi>ean  dt*scent  ;  but  nomethin^  much 
mon*  minutt*  is  re<|uinHl  tt»  su|»|dy  the  want  of  definite  terms 
constantly  felt       Tlic  following  suggents  a  series  of  terms, 
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including  some  already  in  use,  which  admits  of  indefinite  ex- 
tension : — 

Europidian  :  of  parents  of  European  origin^  bom  in  anj  other 

quarter  of  the  globe. 
Euromerican  :  of  parents  of  European  origin  bom  in  America. 
Eurasian,  „  „  ,,  Asia. 

Eurafrican,  „  ,,  ,,  Africa. 

Euraustralian,  „  „  ,,  Australia. 

Eurindian,  „  ,,  „  India. 

Anglo-American  :  of  parents  bom  in  America  of  English  desoent 
Gallo-American,  „         „  „  French        „ 

Anglo-Canadian,  „         „         Canada  of  "Rngllah 

Gallo-Canadian,  or  Habitant,  „  French 

Anglo-Australian. 
Anglo-Indian,  etc,  etc. 

Yankee,  popularly  applied  by  foreigners  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  properly  signifies  a  New  Englander;  but  its 
generic  use  originates  in  the  confusion  created  by  their  appro- 
priation of  the  term  American,  which  has  a  totally  distinct 
ethnological  significance,  while  the  equally  vague  name  of 
Statesman  is  already  preoccupied ;  and  those  of  Federal  and 
Confedtrate  are  as  yet  mere  party  names. 

There  is  still  wanted  a  further  nomenclature  for  the  descend- 
ants of  mixed  blood,  resulting  from  this  recolonization  of  the 
world  by  the  European  stock ;  but  as  it  is  intimately  blended 
with  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  best  met  by  a  less  amalgamate 
modification  of  the  same  terms,  e.g. 

Euro-american  :  of  mixed  European  and  Indian  blood. 
Euro-asian,  „  „  Asiatic     „ 

Euro-african,  „  „  African    „ 

Euro-chinese,  „  „  Chinese    „ 

Euro-hindoo,  „  „  Hindoo    „ 

Etc.  etc. 
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APPENDIX  C.  -Vol.  il  i>.  3U9. 

QUERIES  ON  COLOURED  POPULATION  IN  CANADA. 

1.  Wliat  is  the  number  of  coloured  i>oimIiitiou  in  the  ills 
trict  ? 

2.  WImt  ])roi)ortion  of  the  coloured  |H*()ple  are  of  pun' 
African  IiIimkI  I 

3.  Is  thrre  any  difference  in  the  liability  to  disease,  or  in 
the  s{K*cial  dis^^ases,  In'twccn  the  coloureil  ami  white  iM))nilation, 
either  in  infam-y  or  throu;:hout  life  ? 

4.  An*,  there  any  disi^ases  tlie  eolounnl  jnHiple  are  liable  t«) 
from  which  the  whites  are  exenqit ;  or  exemiit  which  the 
whites  are  liable  to  ?     Or, 

Are  there  anv  tiiseases  mon*  or  h*ss  fatal  to  them  than  to 
the  whites  { 

5.  Are  the  families  of  coloured  parents  noticeably  lai^^iT  or 
smaller  than  tho84>  of  whites  I 

r».  Stiite  amy  facts  tending;   to  i»n»ve  or  dispn»ve  that  tln» 
ofTsprin*;  descmdetl  from  coK»un*d  |Min*nts  fails  in  a  few  p*neni 
tions. 

7.  Ikx»s  the  climate  (»f  (*anada  effect  any  ch;in;:e  on  coloiinnl 
emigrants  from  the  States  *     If  s<.»,  in  whut  re.^]ii*ets  f 


APPENDIX  I).     Vol.  ii.  p.  403. 

EMUlKATIoN  H)  U  WTI  :   ClUnUR. 

7"  thf  Iif*trl:A^  Afin  *'f  C"hnir,  mul  I  it*  fi  mis  in  thr  Vnitttl  St»tt*A 
ami  the  lirifisJt  yttrth  Aiiorintn  i*n»ri';i /*#.<; 

Fi;iENl*s,     I   am  authorized  and  instnu-t<M  by  the  (Miveni 

nient  of  the    nepublie  t«i  nlliT  vou.  indi\itluallv  and  b\  com 

I  •  •  • 

munities.  a  wi-h-otiM*.  a  hnuie.  anti  a/f**  h'*m«*Hiiad  in  llaivti. 

Suth  of  \tiu  as  are  unabh*  to  \tA\  for  %our  |Hiv«a;:«'  will  U* 
proviilnl  \»ith  the  meiuis  of  defniyin^  it, 

V4)L.  II  J  H 
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Two  classes  of  emigrants  are  especially  invited,  labourers  and 
farmers.  None  of  either  class,  or  of  any  class,  will  be  furnished 
with  passports  who  cannot  produce  before  sailing  the  proofs  of 
a  goo^  character  for  industry  and  integrity. 

To  each  family  of  emigrants  five  carreaux^  of  fresh  and  fer- 
tile land,  capable  of  growing  all  the  fruits  and  staples  of  the 
tropics,  A^-ill  be  gratuitoudy  given,  on  the  sole  conditions  that 
they  shall  settle  on  it,  and  cultivate  it,  and  declare  their  in- 
tention of  becoming  citizens  of  HaytL  To  unmarried  men,  on 
shnilar  conditions,  two  carreaux  will  be  granted. 

The  Government,  also,  will  find  remunerative  work  for  those 
of  you  whose  means  will  not  permit  them  to  begin  immediately 
on  independent  cultivatioiL 

Emigmnt^  are  invited  to  settle  in  communities. 

Sites  for  the  erection  of  schools  and  cha{>els  will  be  donated 
by  the  Stale,  without  regard  to  the  religious  belief  of  the 
emignints. 

lioanl  and  lodging,  free  of  cost,  will  be  furnished  to  the 
emigi-aiits  for  eight  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  island. 

The  same  protection  and  civil  rights  that  the  laws  give  to 
Haytians  are  solemnly  guaranteed  to  the  emigrants. 

The  fullest  religious  liberty  will  be  secm*ed  to  tliem.  Tliey 
will  never  be  called  on  to  suppoit  the  Iioman  Catholic  Chuitk 

No  military  sei^ice  will  be  demanded  from  them,  excepting 
that  tliey  shall  form  militia  companies,  and  diill  themselves 
once  a  month. 

All  the  necess(\ry  personal  effects,  machinery,  and  agricul- 
tural instruments  introduced  by  the  emigrants  shall  be  entered 
free  of  duty. 

The  emigi-ants  shall  be  at  liberty  to  leave  the  country  at  any 
moment  they  please ;  but  those  whose  passage  shall  be  paid  by 
(jlovernmunt,  if  they  wish  to  return  before  the  expii-ation  of 
three  yeai's,  will  be  required  to  refmid  the  money  expended  on 
their  account.  A  contract,  fixing  the  amount,  will  be  made 
with  each  emigrant  before  leaving  the  continent. 

1  have  been  commissioned  to  superintend  the  interests  of 
the  emigrants,  and  charged  with  the  entire  control  of  the  move- 
ment in  ^Vnicrica,  and  all  persons,  therefore,  desiring  to  avail 

'   A  carriMux  is  thicc  acies  and  three  ami  a  thinl  roils. 
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theinm*! vrs  of  the?  invitntioii  iiiul  iNiunty  of  the  Iluytijin  (•oveni- 
iiifnt,  an*  n^im'stiMl  to  confspfnul  witli  iii<». 

I  Nlinll  lit  oiic<%  08  <Iin*(.-ti.Ml  hy  tlu?  (•ovrniiiient,  cstahlish  u 
lUmMUi  (»f  Kiiii;;mtioii  in  Ikiston,  mid  |iu)ilisli  n  (Suide  ]S<N»k 
for  tli«*  use  of  tliosi*  |M>rH<iiiM  of  Arri(*aii  «»r  I  ml  inn  descent  who 
niny  wish  to  make*  tli(*nisi*lv(*s  ucquaintiHl  with  thu  n'sounH*8  of 
tht*  countn*  and  the  diH|N>sition  of  its  autiioritiea  I  shall  also 
n|»|K>int  ap^nt.s  to  visit  such  coniniunitirs  as  may  smously 
entertain  the  i»n*jeet  of  enii^'nition. 

Immediate  amuii^ements,  iNitii  lH*n»  and  in   Hayti.  can  Im» 
miule  for  the  embarkment  and  s^rttlenieiit  of  one  hundn*il  thou 
Hand  |iersi»na. 

I(y  authority  of  the  Uoveniment  of  the  ItepuMic  of  Hn}'ti» 

Jamkh  KKI»rATII. 
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Abbeville  flint  implcmenta,  i.  50,  105. 

Abenaki's,  ii.  260,  271,  369,  371. 

Ab80T>iion  of  races,  ii.  340,  363. 

Acolhaans,  vide  Tezciicans. 

Acoustics,  Peruvian,  ii.  111. 

Adair,  ii.  93. 

Adobe,  i.  338,  430 ;  ii.  76. 

Adze,  Clalara  stone,  i.  156. 

Agassiz,  i.  75,  78 ;  ii.  205,  207,  255. 

Agriculture,  Peruvian,  i.  439. 

Agriculture,  primitive,  i.  396,  406  ; 
ii.  466. 

Alabama  stone,  ii.  194. 

Algonquin-Lcnape  Indians,  ii.  275. 

Algonquine,  i.  469  ;  ii.  15,  136,  257, 
258,  260,  262,  272,  291,  362,  369, 
374. 

Alieghans,  i.  348  ;  ii.  356. 

Alligator,  the,  i.  342,  401. 

Alloys,  i.  280. 

Alloues,  Father  Claude,  i.  267. 

Altars,  i.  361,  370,  401. 

Alva,   Don   Fernando  de,  vide  Ixtlil- 

xochitl. 
Amalicites  of  Vigor,  ii.  369. 
Amautas,  ii.  122. 

America,  jliscovery  of,  i.  62  ;  ii.  331  ; 

its  population  of  African  blood,  397. 

America,  languages  of,  i.  11 ;  ii.  136, 

278,  429,  437. 
Amiens  flint  implements,  i.  50,  105. 
Amiloe,  ii.  72. 

Anahuac,  i.  409,  429 ;  ii.  251,  451. 
Analyses  of  bronzes,  i.  292;  310,  312. 
Analyses  of  copper,  i.  261. 
Andes,  name  of,  i.  135,  299. 
Anegada,  island  of,  i.  213. 


Animal  mounds,  i.  336,  342,  386,  390, 

400. 
Animals,  names  of,  i.  60,  63 ;  domesti- 
cation of,  ii.  463. 
Anna  won,  the  Chief,  ii.  150. 
Anne,  Queen,  ii.  381. 
Anta,  Peruvian  copper,  i.  135,  299. 
Antilles,  i.  209,  213;  ii.  400,  441. 
Antiffuitates  AmericancBt  ii.  156,  159, 

176,  193. 
Aqueducts,  Peruvian,  ii.  68,  72. 
Arawaks,  ii.  442. 
Architecture,  native  American,  i.  412  ; 

ii.  51,  65. 
Arctic  American,  vide  Esquimaux. 
Arica,  i.  292  ;  ii.  225,  226,  243. 
Arickarees,  ii.  231. 
Arithmetic,  American,  ii.  132,  154. 
Amdt,  ii.  448. 

Arts,  Polynesian  and  American,  ii.  439. 
Ashley  River,  fossils  of,  i.  100. 
Assinaboins,  ii.  14,  209,  424. 
Assonet  rock,  vide  Dighton  Bock. 
Astoria  fort,  ii.  319. 
Astronomical  science,  Mexican,  i.  1259 

419,423;  ii.  191. 
Astronomical  science,  Peruvian,  i.  127, 

436. 
Astronomical    science,   its  rise  in  the 

Old  World  and  the  New,  ii.  472. 
Atacama,  desert  of,  i.  441  ;  ii.  70,  22.5, 

243. 
Atlantis,  ii.  156,  158. 
Attila,  ii  300. 

Attiwendaronks,  vide  Neuters. 
Atzgerrsdorf,  ii.  299. 
Australia,  i.  122  ;  ii.  200. 
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Aostralian  aborigines,  i.  122. 
Avar  BknllB,  ii.  298,  300. 
Ayiarics,  Mexican,  i.  479. 
Azayacath,  tlie  Emperor,  i.  303. 
Axe,  inscribed,  ii.  185,  187. 
Altaian,  i.  395,  413,  414 ;  ii.  251. 
Aztecs,  i.  125,  395,  409,  425;  ii.  127, 

251,  ride  Mexicans. 
Aztec  hutcbet,  ii.  188. 


Babeena,  i.  469 ;  ii.  17,  292. 
Baikal,  Lake,  ii.  305. 
Balfonte,  fossil,  i.  52,  97. 
Balance,  Peruvian,  i.  1 76,  298. 
Biilancc,  ancient  American,  i.  440 ;  ii. 

153. 
Balsa,  Penivian,  i.  175. 
Baradere,  M.,  ii.  55. 
Barne,  ii.  263. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  W.  R.,  ii.  382. 
Basket-vessels,  ii.  84. 
Battering-rams,  ancient  stone,  i.  254. 
Baydar,  Esqaimaux,  i.  173,  vide  Kaiak. 
Baylies,  Dr.,  ii.  175. 
Beads,  sbell,  i.  193,  217,  359. 
Bear,  cry  of,  i.  79. 
Beaver,   instinct  of,   i.  93 ;   name  of, 

i.  63. 
Beccbey,  Captain,  ii.  449. 
Bclondas,  i.  206. 
Benzoni,  Girolamo,  i.  487. 
Bemal  Diaz,  i.  289,  410,  416. 
Berne,  ii.  98,  117. 
Big-bone  bank,  i.  365. 
Big-bone  lick,  i.  111. 
Bircb-bark  canoe,  i.  170. 
Binl  Mouml,  i.  336,  400. 
Bjamey,  ii.  163. 
Block  Bird,  tbe  cbief,  i.  356. 
Blackfect,  ii.  27,  209,  261,  349,  352. 
Blake,  J.  H.,  i.  441 ;  ii.  70,  113,  225. 
Blumenbach,  ii.  297,  459. 
Boats,  primitive,  i.  145,  vide  Canoe. 
Bolivia,  ii.  115. 
Boniibc,  island  of,  i.  104. 
Brant,  .losepb,  ii.  209. 
Bratlahlid,  ii.  103. 
Brazil,  ii.  441. 

Brick  beartbs,  ancient,  i.  378. 
Britain,  primeval,  i.  18,  52,  97. 


British  bronze,  i.  184.  281,  284,  305, 

30S,  310. 
British  hill-forts,  i.  325. 
Brockville  relics,  i.  259. 
Broken-afm,  the  Cree  chief,  i.  6. 
Bronze,  age  of,  i.  136. 
Bronze,  American,  i.  292,  312. 
Bronze,  British,  i.  184,  281,  284.  305, 

308,  310. 
Bronze,  Daniflb,  i.  306. 
Bronze,  European,  i.  308,  310. 
Bronze,  Mexican,  i.  290,  305,  312. 
Bronze,  Peruvian,  i.  283,  291,  305. 
Bryi^julftton,  Dr.,  ii.  167. 
Bueno,  Banson,  ii.  159. 
Buffalo  hunters,  ii.  351 . 
Buffalo,  tbe  chief,  i.  267  ;  ii.  348. 
Bullock,  W.,  i.  421,  426 ;  ii.  94. 
Bunch- words,  ii.  136. 


Cabral,  Pedro  Alvares  de,  ii.  158. 

Cabot,  ii.  393. 

Cairns,  i.  350,  353. 

Calendar,  Aztec,  i.  125  ;  ii.  130. 

Calendar,  Peruvian,  i.  126. 

Calendar,  Mexican  stone,  i.  419,  420. 

Calendar,  Gregorian,  ii.  472. 

Califomian  canoe,  i.  169. 

Callao,  i.  297. 

Cami>eacby,  ii.  60. 

Canaanites,  ii.  334. 

Canada,  i.  14,  19,  26,  36,  105;  ii.  80, 

357,  368,  374;  coloured  population, 

398. 
Canals,  Peruvian,  ii.  72. 
Canar,  i.  291. 
Canarsc  Indians,  i.  228. 
Canary  Islands,  ii.  441,  443. 
Canoe,  African,  i.  154. 
Canoe,  American,  i.  147,  157,  169. 
Canoe,  ancient  Scottish,  i.  153,  160. 
Canoe,  Californian,  i.  169. 
Canoe,  Esquimaux,  i.  148,  173,  175. 
Canoe,  Irish,  i.  172. 
Canoe,  name  of,  i.  147. 
Canoe,  Polynesian,  i.  161,  205. 
Canoc-bi(!r,  i.  198  ;  ii.  292. 
Caonabo,  the  Cacique,  i.  213. 
Cartier,  i.  399 ;  ii.  357,  393. 
Carving,  Tawatin  ivory,  ii.  22. 
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Carvinp,  mck,  i.  211. 

Carilm.  I  2<>8.  SI2.  4H7  ;  ii.  2(il».  111. 

413. 
CAr)irnU*r,  Dr.,  ii.  4-22. 
(*«M  (Irl  Knano,  ti.  CA. 
r«M  del  <tobcnift(lor.  ii.  O.*},  98. 
(*iuHi  tie  Mtintc^itumA,  i.  4.35. 
Cam  de  IS<Mlni,  i.  421. 
('aaennT,  the  Chinonk  clitt-f,  i    \W. 
CaMiUriilM,  th^  i.  2K6. 
(*«UwUui.  ii.  215.  3t*>4. 
CalberwfKMU  ii.  55.  58,  94.  9'.),  1 18 
('•Ilin,  ii.  5.  Ki.  231.  292. 
Cave,  ilnuil.  i.  14.  114. 
i.*iiv«*  cranio,  ii  22.'{. 
r«ve.  Kent's  Hole,  i.  19,  10«) 
Care.  KirkiUIe.  i.  \^)^). 
Cave,  Mammoth,  ii.  293. 
Cave,  PiimmiiT,  i.  211. 
Cave  ^•maiu•.  i.  19.  1<N).  114  ;  ii.222. 
Cave,  St.  DumingM,  i.  '210. 
Caw«lor  <  'aAtle,  ■cul|ittirc  at.  ii.  42. 
C^aw.varhan,  ii.  31(i. 
(*aw.«elitckii,  ii.  h5. 
Carnpna.  i.  227  ;  ii.  3i;2,  381. 
Ceitiberic  characterm,  ii.  1H2. 
Celtic  Xrwctti,  ii.  1H2. 
C4>mpnal.  i.  41*U 
(Vnana,  Cherukee.  ii.  3<»l. 
Criiaaa,  Chippewa,  ii.  12t). 
Cenftna,  HalMtrveil.  ii.  'M%\. 
Ceiiaiu,  Iixlian.  ii.  34'i«». 
(VntraJ  Anerira,  i.  412  ;  ii.  .Vi.  58.  i\X 

W>,  K3,  8A,  l<»5,  UH,  133.  451. 
CVntral   America,  ancient   race  of.    ii. 

65.  57. 
Ceramic  art,  ii.  75.  ride  V^AXcxj 
CbacoU,  Bajr  of.  ii.  225.  24.'>. 
Champlain,  ii.  357. 
( *hai)oame|^in.  i.  167. 
Cliarles  ▼.  i.  417. 
Charlcvoii.  \\.y*'4\  44«V 
Cbrrt>kec9.  ii.  2<»9,  211.  21 1.  2li».  3»;i. 

3tV>. 

<  'biapaa,  ii.  54,  5H, 

(  hi«  himecaa,  i.  410.  425. 
t'hi.  hrnitaa,  ii.  13.1. 
Cbit-kaaa««.  ii.  SlkV 
Cbillinithe.  i.  341. 
CliimpiNrjkaJia,  vitU  IUU*rli« 

<  'bina,  tobacco  to,  ti.  33. 


C^ioeae  nknlla,  ii.  281 

<'hint*ae  language,  ii.  428. 

Chingwank,  ii.  177. 

Chini(|ni.  i.  4M4». 

Chin«H>ki»,  i.  191,  195,  197  ;  ii.  20,  83, 
a5,  319. 

C^hippewaa,  i.  2r>7,  486;  ii.  15,  80.  44, 
126,  231,  258,  2«'»0.  348,  3*»7.  387. 

Chippewa  frrave,  ii.  291. 

Chiriqui.  i.  486:  ii.  61,  lo3,  105. 

ChocUwa,  ii.  45,  93,   211.   214.   364. 
365. 

CholuU,  1.  418,  428.  433  ;  ii.  9«». 

Chriatinaax,  i.  273.  287,  291  :  ii.  3^tl 

(*hunhahu,  ii.  99. 
j    Cincinnati  Uhlet,  i.  344  ;  ii.  191. 
:    City,  the  luat.  ii.  62.  139. 
I    Civilimtion,  ita  origin,  i.  3,  143  ;  ii.  K4. 
8«;.  119,  4»V4. 

Clnlam  Inili<%na,  i.  157  :  ii.  17. 

Clulnin  ntfifie  ailxe,  i.  156. 

CUrk't  Wwk.  i.  333. 

ClaA^i6cafioo  «>f  racea,  i.  453. 
'    ('U%ig*-rt>.  i.  423. 

CUt,  Henry,  ii.  421. 

CUy  pipra.  ii.  24.  2rt,  46.  48,  85. 

rhnien*,  Dr.  J.  W..  ii.  182. 

difl  mine.  i.  242. 

Coi.M,  ii.  1<».  113 

C.ffin  ro.k.  i.  19H. 

<  ulJ<n.  ii.  3«;i. 

Colfachi,  <>f  nurila.ii.  441. 
ColoraJo,  Hi.i,  i.  4»4. 

Clour,  Inaian,  ii.  277.  2**7.  .V»7 
rolt«f<M>t.  uar  nf.  ii    42.  4 J 
<*4»ltnnb.v  St..  i.  17.1. 
('••luniKia.  Itnii»h.  ii.  433. 
Culumbia  ri%rr,  i    157  ;  ii.  M.  85.  217. 
(\.lumlu«.  i.  ll'.t.   I.IH.  116,  \W  I.'i2. 

176.  .»H^  .  ii    i»-,:i.  iw.  39.J.  4«>i» 
C-'niiomly,  Kin;:,  i.  \'AK 
i'ouiic  mank*   M«*ii«-an.  ii.  lir*. 
Coni|.|»\i  .n.  In  lian.  ii.  277.  2*«7.  3*'.7. 
<'«'n  lennyer,  ii   72 
C<.|mn.  ii  52.  61.  u'l.  II^.  133.  144i. 
(*«t|>|ier.  analyaeti  tif.  i   '/».!. 
Cpper  l'rar«U*t«,  i   .U^t.  .t?**. 
t'4>p|H-r  niiiir«,  an* »« nt  WrUh.  i.  2*V.1. 
<'*ip|«rr  niiiiet  v(  Like  Sap-ffitHT.  i   '2k%, 
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C«i*peff.  native,  i.  2iV*.  27" 
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Copper  tool^  i.  244,  256,  257,  259,  277, 

282. 
Copper,  uae  of,  i.  184,  231. 
Coptic  words,  i.  69. 
Coracle,  British,  i.  172. 
Cortes,  i.  176,  410,  416,  417 ;  ii.  56, 

127,  393. 
Cowlitz  Indians,  i.  195;  ii.  292,  316, 

319. 
Cowrie  shell  currency,  i.  191. 
Cradle-board,    influence    of,    ii.    313, 

318. 
Crania,  Algonquin,  ii.  260,  272. 
Crania,  Algonquin -Lenape,  ii.  277. 
Crania,  American,  ii.   203,   214,  217, 

255. 
Crania,  Avar,  ii.  298,  300. 
Crania,  Brachycephalic,  iL  223,    224, 

239,  245,  252,  255. 
Crania,  Canadian,  ii.  213,  263,  267. 
Crania,  Cave,  ii.  222,  223. 
Crania,  Chincstt,  ii.  281. 
Crania,  compressed,  i.217;  ii.  238,  264, 

289,  305. 
Oania,  Dolichocephalic,    ii.  209,  224, 

239,  245,  252,  255. 
Crania,  Esquimaux,  ii.  278,  280,  284, 

287. 
Crania,  Huron,  ii.  263,  268. 
Crania,  Iroquois,  ii.  270. 
Crania,  Menominee,  ii.  276. 
Crania,  Mexican,  ii.  96,  213,  252. 
Crania,  Mound,  i.  307  ;    ii.  215,  221, 

223,  257,  266. 
Crania,  New  England,  ii.  273. 
Crania,  Peruvian,  ii.  224,  235,  257.  258, 

266,  284. 
Crania,  Scottish,  i.  160;  ii.  212,  314. 
Crania,  Tennessee,  i.  217. 
Cranium,  Grafenegg,  ii.  298. 
Cranium,  Grangemouth,  i.  100. 
Cranium,  Grave  Creek  Mound,  i.  319, 

358,  303  ;  ii.  153. 
Cranium,  Hoschclaga,  ii.  307. 
Crce  double  pipe,  ii.  15. 
Creeks,  i.  340  ;  ii.  45,  305. 
Crces,  i.  0;  ii.  14,  27,  349. 
Cremation,  i.  301,  307. 
CrcoloH,  ii.  343. 
Creuxius,  Father,  ii.  29,  292. 
On»ft.  Prof.,  i.  2('»0,  292,  312. 


Cromlech,  i.  193,  200. 

Cross,  American  use  of  the,  ii.  114. 

Crows,  ii.  209. 

Currach,  i.  173. 

Currency,  metallic  American,  i.  304. 

Currency,  shell,  i.  191. 

Cu«50,  i.  292,  437  ;  ii.  68,  70,  71. 


Daa,  Lewis  K.,  ii.  445. 

Dablon,  Father,  i.  269. 

Dacotahs,  i.  132 ;  ii.  6,  209,  367,  wde 

Sioux. 
Dade  County  animal  moondis,  i.  391. 
Danforth,  Dr.,  ii.  174. 
Darnley  island,  i.  207. 
Dan^'in,  Charles,  ii.  457. 
Davis,  Dr.  E.  H.,  i.  462,  466  ;  ii.  100, 

106,  118. 
Davis,  J.  Barnard,  ii.  281,  306,  314. 
Dawson,  Dr.,  ii.  307. 
Dawson,  S.  J.,  ii.  350. 
De  la  Roche  d'Allyon,  ii.  359. 
Delaware  Indians,  vide  Lenni  Ijenap6, 

i.  22S  ;  ii.  261,  357,  365,  385. 
De  Ijcon,  ii.  393. 
Deluge,  traditions  of  the,  ii,  11. 
Dentalium,  i.  191. 
Do  Ordaz,  i.  415. 

Desaguadero,  valley  of  the,  ii.  7 1 . 
Diaz,  Bemal,  i.  289,  410.  416. 
Dighton  Rock,  ii.  59,  172,  177. 
Distortion,  artificial  cranial,  ii.  238,  264, 

289. 
Divisions  of  time,  ii.  471, 
Dog-language,  i.  83. 
Dog,  sacrifice  of  the  white,  i.  128. 
D'Orbigny,  ii.  69,  115. 
Drift,  works  of  art  in  the,  i.  49,  96,  104 

110,  115,  141. 
Dupaix,  ii.  55. 
Duponceau,  i.  12. 


EcLii'SES,  Aztec  knowledge  of,  i.  420. 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  ii.  123,  143. 
Egyptian    names    of   animals,    i.    09, 

70. 
Egyptian,  supposed  traces  in  America, 

Y  270,  412. 
Elfin  pipes,  ii.  24,  38,  44,  46,  48. 
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El  Dorado,  i.  416. 

Elk,  fossil,  i.  98,  186. 

Elksatowa,  i  133. 

Kllet,  Charles,  i.  316. 

El  SacriBcatorio,  ii.  60. 

Eiubalming,  Peruvian,  ii.  226,  248. 

Enclosures,  i.  324. 

Enclosures,  sacred,  i.  335. 

Eric  the  Red,  ii.  160. 

Erics,  ii.  257,  359. 

Esquimaux,  i.  148,  173  ;   ii.  201,  206, 

278,  287,  376,  446. 
Evans,  Dr.  J.  C,  ii.  185. 
Ewbaiik,  T.,  i.  485  ;  ii.  185. 
Extirpation  of  races,  ii.  339,  360. 


Fairy  pipes,  vide  E16n  pipes. 
Fecjccans,  i.  201. 
Ferdinand,  King,  ii.  200. 
Ferguson,  James,  ii.  473. 
Festivals,  i.  125,  128,  3G8 ;  ii.  167. 
Fire-making,  mode  of,  i.  123,  125,  127, 

131. 
Fire,  use  of,  i.  119,  135,  155. 
Fire-worship,  i.  124,  126. 
Fishwives,  Scottish,  ii.  323. 
Fitzinger,  Dr.,  ii.  299. 
Five  Nations,  i.  228 ;  ii.  275 ;  vide  Six 

Nations,  Iroquois. 
Flntheads,  ii.  56, 85, 100,  305,  316,  318, 

429. 
Flint  implements,  i.  214,  372,  433. 
Flint  implements  in  the  drift,  i.  49,  96, 

104,  115,  141. 
Flint  implements,  Honduras,  i.  214. 
Flint-edged  sword,  i.  225. 
Fcetus,  Peruvian,  ii.  234 
Fort  Ancient,  i.  326,  329. 
Fort  Hill,  i.  326,  327. 
Fossil  man,  i.  13. 
Fovillc,  Dr.,  ii.  305. 
Foxes,  or  Sauks,  the,  ii.  367. 
Frette,  Mexican,  ii.  97. 
Frettc,  Peruvian,  ii.  113. 
Fnegians,  i.  133. 


Gage,  Friar  T.,  i.  427. 
Gallatin,  Albert,  ii.  3G3,  438,  44.1. 
Gallon,  Francis,  ii.  469. 


Garcilasso  do  la  Vega,  i.  296,  436. 
Garden-beds,  ancient,  i.  396. 
Gardner,  Job,  ii.  175. 
Gamett,  Rev.  Richard,  ii.  438. 
Gaskell,  S.  R  ,  ii.  188. 
Gebelin,  Count  de,  ii.  173,  174. 
Gila,  the  river,  i.  435. 
Gliddon.  G.  R.,  i.  181 ;  ii.  208,  459. 
Gold  relics,  Chiriqui,  ii.  105. 
Gold  relics,  Mexican,  i.  302. 
Gold  relics,  Pemvian,  i.  295,  303. 
Goldsmiths,  Mexican,  i.  302;  ii.  104, 

303. 
Goodwin,  Mr.,  iL  175. 
Goes,  Dr.  Hippolyte,  ii.  300,  316. 
Graded  way,  Piketon,  i.  347. 
Grafenegg  skull,  ii.  298. 
Grangemouth  skull,  ii.  160. 
Grave  Creek  Mound,  i.  319,  358,  363  , 

ii.  153. 
Grave  Creek  Mound  inscription,  i.  848  ; 

ii.  180. 
Grave  Creek  Mound  skull,  ii.  221. 
Greenland,  ii.  156,  163,  165. 
Greenwood,  Prof.,  ii.  175,  176. 
Grcllon,  Pcire,  ii.  446. 
Guadaloupe  fossil  man,  i.  13. 
Goanaga  islands,  i.  288. 
Guanahan^,  natives  of,  i.  146  ;  ii.  199. 
Guano,  i.  439. 
Guatemala,  ii.  60,  62. 
Guest,  Mr.,  ii.  192. 
Guezaltenango,  ii.  104. 
Guiana,  natives  of,  i.  212. 


Hair,  ii.  228,  232,  235,  246,  287. 

Hales,  Mr.,  ii.  432. 

Halfbrecds,    ii.    340,    347,   367,    368, 

389. 
Halfbreeds,  Red  River,  ii.  347. 
Halfbreeds,    \Vhito    Horse   Plain,    ii. 

351. 
Hamlin,  Dr.,  ii.  178. 
Hanno,  ii.  157. 
Hardrada,  Harold,  ii.  164. 
Harpoon,  primitive  Scottish,  i.  52, 
Harriot,  i.  488  ;  ii.  9. 
Hasanoanda,  i.  224. 
Haven,  S.  F.,  i.  481 ;  ii.  23,  194. 
Haven,  the  Indians*,  i.  7. 
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Hawk,  name  of,  i.  68. 

lUyti,  ii.  403^408. 

Head,  artificially  flatteiie<l,  i.  454;  ii. 

56. 
Head,  diBtortion  of,  ii.  203,  294,  305, 

311,318,322. 
Head,  posthumoaf  change  of  fonn  of, 

ii.  306. 
Hearths,  ancient  brick,  i.  378. 
Hebrew  inscription,  i.  338,  354. 
Hebrew  traces  in  America,  i.  838,  854 ; 

ii.  156. 
Helloland,  ii.  160. 
Henry,    Alexander,    i.   269,    273;    ii. 

341. 
Hentzner,  Paol,  ii.  46. 
Herjulfsnes  ranic  inscription,  ii.  168. 
Heijulfson,  Bjami,  ii.  160. 
Herrera,  ii.  104. 
Hieroglyphics,  American,  ii.  62, 64, 105, 

122. 
Hieroglyphics,  Egyptian,  ii.  123,  143. 
High  Bank  Works,  i.  339. 
Hill  forts,  American,  i.  326. 
Hill  forts,  British,  i.  325. 
Hill  mounds,  i.  354. 
Hind,  Prof.,  ii.  350. 
Hochclaga  skull,  ii.  307. 
Hodgson,  W.  B.,  ii.  184,  429. 
Holy  Stone,  Ohio,  i.  338. 
Honduras,  ii.  56. 

Honduras,  Bay  of,  i.  214  ;  ii.  250. 
Hopeton  Works,  i.  339. 
Horicon,  earthworks  at,  i.  388. 
Horse,  names  of,  i.  72. 
lluarmachaco,  i.  484  ;  ii.  115. 
Hubbard,  ii.  149. 
HochuctlHpfillan,  i.  408. 
Huitraraannnland,  ii.  171,  182,  194. 
lluitzilopotchli,  i.  428,  429. 
Human-figure  mounds,  L  393,  405. 
Human  sacrifice,  i.  125,  127,  194,  196, 

199,301. 
Humboldt,  A.,  i.   148,  291.  431,  476; 

ii.  08,  147,  157,  159,  174,   186,  202, 

280,  288. 
lIumlK)ldt,  Win.,  on  Language,  i.  80. 
Huns,  ii.  301. 

Hunter,  Archileacon,  ii.  HoO. 
Hurons,  i.  195;  ii.  2r)7,  2C)3,  291,  292, 

358,  3r,9,  .372,  377. 


IcBLAVD,  i.  173;  ii.  163,  170,460. 

Idols,  Mexkan,  i.  421. 

Idols,  Tennessee,  i.  218. 

Igalikko  mnic  inscription,  ii.  168. 

Ikigeit  inscription,  ii.  169. 

Illinois,  ii.  356. 

Imitation,   i.   449,   471  ;    ii.   21,  107. 

109. 
Imitative  faculty,  American,  i  449;  il 

21,  107. 
Indian  inscriptions,  ii.  6,  177,  231,  360. 
Indian  pottery,  ii.  24,  79,  81,  92, 121. 
Indians,  American,  L  11,  128,  201 ;  ii. 

207,  258,  327. 
Inhnmation,  i.  366. 
Inscription,  Alabama,  ii.  194. 
Inscription,  American,  ii.  6,  104,  133, 

141,  177,  231,  360. 
Inscription,  Cunningham's   laUnd,  n. 

360. 
Inscription,  Digfaton  Bock,  ii.  59,  173, 

177. 
Inscription,  Grave  Creek  Monnd,  i.  348; 

iL  180. 
Inscription,  Greenland,  ii.  156,  165. 
Inscription,  Hebrew,  i.  338,  354. 
Inscription,  hieroglyphic,  ii.  104,  133, 

143. 
Inscription,  Igalikko  mnic,  ii.  168. 
Inscription,  Ikigeit,  ii.  169. 
Inscription,  Kingiktorsoak,  ii.  166. 
Inscription,  Libyan,  ii.  184. 
Inscription,  Manilas,  ii.  195. 
Inscription,  Monhegan,  ii.  178. 
Inscription,  Moro  Bock,  ii.  230. 
Inscription,  Pemberton  axe,  ii.  185. 
Inscription,  Phoenician,  i.  407  ;  ii.  159, 

173. 
Inscription,  runic,  ii.  164,  170. 
Intaglio  earthworks,  i.  405. 
Inteijectional  sounds,  i.  71. 
loqua  shells,  i.  191. 
Irish  inscribed  axe,  ii.  188. 
Iroquois,  i.  224,  227,  321,  330 ;  ii.  149, 

151,  209,  262,  270,  362,  367,  369, 

380. 
Isabella,  Queen,  ii.  200. 
Isle  Roy  ale,  ancient  mines  of,  i.  247. 
Ixtlilxochitl,  i.  295,  300,  409,  424  ;  ii. 

60. 
I/taccihuall,  i.  415. 
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Jamaica,  i.  216. 

JenmleiDpComprBMed  tkoll  froDi,ii.303. 
Joouml,  M.,  ii.  181,  194. 
Joan,  Prince,  ii.  200. 


Kabab,  Kulfytare  at,  i.  226. 

KaUk,  Eaqoinuitu,  i.  175,  ridt  Uaydar. 

lUkoHok,  ii.  169. 

KaoakM,  ii  314,  3<>5,  367. 

Kaoc,  Dr.,  ii.  841. 

Kane,  Paul.  ii.  14,  17,  27,  H,\  316.319. 

429. 
Kaoaaa,  ii.  287. 

Kariatfue,  Tborfinn,  ii.  162,  176. 
Kawa,  ii.  287,  367. 

Kea  keke-iaoowair,tkcCivc(*hicr,  ii.27. 
Keating.  W.  II.,  i.  W  ;  ii.  276 
Kendall,  Mr.,  ii.  175. 
Kennebec  River,  ii.  179. 
Kent*!  Hole  Cave,  i.  19,  100. 
Kertch  cranium,  ii.  2lH}. 
Keweenaw  peniniiula,  i.  241,  217. 
Klngiktorvoak  runic  iiifcHptiun.  ii.  16fj. 
King  Philip,  vidt  Meiacomci. 
Kinikinik,  ii.  45. 
Kirkdale  Cave,  i.  100. 
Kniftenaam,  ii.  11. 

KnockMaraidbc  cromlech,  t.  193.  2«K). 
Kwaptahw,  ii.  II. 
Knox,  I>r.,  ii.4PJ,  424. 


IjinsA,  ii.  9A. 

Ladrooea,  ialanderv  «*f,  i.  124  .  ii.  247. 

La  IloaUn,  iL  362. 

La  Jenne  Ltwette,  ii.  372,  379. 

Lake  8kngog  ln<liaiiii.  ii.  387. 

Langnaga,  Agaaaix  on,  i.  75.  7k 

l^Mignage,  one,  t  59. 

I^iig«ag«<,  origin  of,  i.  CA\  4«*iO-4'VI 

IjuiKoage,  Wm.  lIumboMt  on.  i.  Ni. 

Langtiafea.  American,  i.  II  .    ii.    13«*, 

278,  429»  4.17. 
U  iNiinle,  i.  267. 
Ijahatn,  Ih*.,  i.  2lil  .  ii.  21.i.  2*«2,  III. 

413. 
Utruhe.  i  426 
Ixague  <4'  Ihe  lnM|iiu««,  i.  TiS,  lit  .  m. 

151.  3:i7. 
I  waling  Keck,  ii  6. 


i 


liegend,  Auatndian,  i.  122. 

Legi-nd,  Tahitian,  i.  162. 

liegendn,  Indian,  i.  6,  113,  211.  236. 

269,  MM,  429,  4:44;,  |HH  .  ii.  4,  H.  II. 
U  (Srand  Portiul.  i.  2.'^. 
lieif  Kricaon,  ii.  \U\  179. 
Lenui-I>ena|M'  Indiana,  i.   12  ;   ii.   14V, 

2(K).  357.  vide  Dilawarea. 
IxM  Purtaib,  i.  235. 
LftU-ns  diacuvery  of,  il  123,  467. 
IJbyau  inscription,  ii.  \x\, 
Lieber,  ii.  479. 
Lima,  ii.  313. 
Lion,  Dauica  of,  i.  67,  69- 
Utile  bune  baiik,  i.  34**5. 
IJurd  mounda.  i.  401,  40«>. 
Llama,  the.  i.  411. 
IJandudmi,  ancient  copper  minea  i^,  \. 

Ixifn,  C'api'l,  ii.  473. 
liuudun,  ant-icnt,  i.  32. 
IxHiKfcilow,  ii.  4.  125,  193. 
I>iiunafuot,  the  chic-f,  i.  266. 
Liirt,  IU:v.  Dr..  ii.  175. 
Lund.  Dr.,  i.  14.  114;  ii.  2<M. 
LuHhinf^m.  Mr.,  ii.  46U. 
Lyeil.  Sir  Chariea,  ii.  416,  417. 


Ma(  Bix'KriiAU,  ii.  2U5. 

Mtulii^raM  ar.  Unf^udf^e  lit,  i    154K 

.Mad«c,  Prince,  i.  264,  3IH. 

Malipaahuitl.  rid*  Sw^inl.  Dint  olpil. 

Mahtotolipa.  lltaf  Mdiitlan  chi«f,  ii.  h2. 

Malaya,  i.  146,  151.  162.  202.  ii.  31%. 

Malto  Itriin,  il  2t'2. 

Mama  (MIm  Hum-«>.  i.  71,  4.Vk 

Manati-e,  thr    i.  476. 

Manet)  Capoc.  i.  4:u;.  439:  ii   73. 

Moil,  rrvati*>n  (■/.  i.  'J3. 

Man,  fiiaail,  i.  I.T. 

Man.  nntuml  di«  t  <4,  i.  12(1. 

Mandaii*.  ii.  \\  •».».  nVi,  :*i»V.  .Ml     .".H 

2'.»2. 
Monitoultn  Ulaod*.  ii.  l.V  .Ui».  J7; 
Moiiliu*  iiiM-ribeil  M<>  <-.  it    r*.'». 
MatniiM4h  <  *a«c,  Kt  t.tiH  k> .  ii.  2.'.'   .".•.» 
Mano  <  '••l«lr««l.^  riilr  Itrd  hamL 
Mar.4ult.  \W\.  J.,  ii.  j;o. 
MarkUfttl.  i    11.  n;| 
Man|iir<tr.  i.  IV^ 
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Masks,  clay,  ii.  101. 

Masonry,  megalithic,  ii.  63,  68,  70. 

Mastodon,  i.  112. 

Mather,  Cotton,  ii.  174. 

Mather,  Increase,  i.  113;  ii.  151. 

Mauls,  stone,  i.  246,  247,  253. 

Mawai,  i.  1G2. 

Maya  language,  ii.  440. 

Mayapan,  i.  422. 

Measurement,  instruments  o(  i.  343. 

Medicine -man,  Indian,  ii.  13. 

Medicine-pipe  stem,  ii.  26. 

Mediterranean,  shores  of  the,  ii.  337. 

Megalithic  art,  ii.  73. 

Megalithic  tomb,  i.  193. 

Meigs,  Dr.  J.  A.,  ii.  217,  265,  281,  808. 

Menominees,  ii.  261,  276,287. 

Merrit,  Dr.  J.  K.,  ii.  105. 

Metacomet,  the  sachem,  ii.  150. 

Metallurgic  arts,  introduction  of,  i.  59. 

Metallurgic  arts,  Mexican,  i.  302,  311. 

Metallurgic  arts,  Mound  Builders*,  i. 

456. 
Metallurgic  arts,  Peruvian,  i.  298,  302, 

440. 
Mexicalzingo,  i.  428. 
Mexican  agriculture,  i.  427,  429. 
Mexican  architecture,  i.  412  ;  ii.  60. 
Mexican  arts,  ii.  451. 
Mexican  astronomy,  i.  125,  419,  423; 

ii.  191. 
Mexican  bronze,  i.  290,  305,  312. 
Mexican  civilisation,  i.  417. 
Mexican  currency,  i.  304. 
Mexican  goldsmiths,  i.  302?;  ii.  104,  803. 
Mexican  hieroglyphics,  ii.  128. 
Mexican  metallurgy,  i.  302,  31 1. 
Mexican  mining,  i.  302. 
Mexican  picture-writing,  ii.  127. 
Mexican  pottery,  ii.  95,  117. 
Mexican  sculpture,  i.  420,  421,  469. 
Mexican  tcrra-cottas,  ii.  95,  99, 100. 
Mexicans,  i.  419,  421,  422, 447  ;  ii.  211, 

vide  Aztecs. 
Mexico,  i.  300,  408,  416,  416  ;  ii.  96. 
Mexitli,  i.  300. 
Mcyen,  Dr.,  ii.  33. 
Miamis,  i.  228  ;  ii.  261. 
Miamisburg,  mound  of,  i.  315,  319. 
Mica,  i.  360,  381,  480. 
Micmacs,  ii.  87,  287,  369,  373. 


Migration,  i.  9,  62,  64,  148,  216,  223, 
226, 459,  480  ;  ii.  156,  251,  331, 393, 
435. 
Milwaukee,  i.  390. 
Miners,  ancient,  i.  275,  277. 
Miners'  shovels,  ancient,  i.  252. 
Mining,  Mexican,  i.  302. 
Mining,  Peruvian,  i.  298. 
Minnesota  mine,  i.  243. 
Minsi,  i.  228  ;  ii.  356. 
Mirror,  Peruvian,  i.  298. 
Mississagas,  L  28 ;  ii.  258,  27 1 ,  358, 377. 
Mississippi  Valley,  i.  316. 
Mississippi  Valley,  fossils  of,  i.  109. 
Missouris,  ii.  209. 
Mistassins,  ii.  375. 
Mitla,  ii.  99,  114. 
Miztecas,  ii.  251. 

Mohawks,  i.  227  ;  ii.  269, 360,  380, 383. 
Monhegan  inscription,  ii.  178. 
Mongob,  i.  174 ;  ii.  202,  288, 311,  329, 

331. 
Monkey  vessel,  ii.  98,  111. 
Monkeys,  ii.  119,  207. 
Montagnars  Indians,  ii.  374,  376. 
Montezuma,  i.  303,  411,  417  ;  ii.  127. 
Montezuma,  Casa  de,  i.  435. 
Montgomery,  James,  ii.  162,  170. 
More,  8ir  Thomas,  i.  416. 
Morgan,  L.  H.,  i.  223 ;  ii.  365,  367, 

389. 
MoTO  inscription  rock,  ii.  230. 
Morris,  J.  H.,  ii.  428. 
Mortars,  Peruvian,  i.  484. 
Morton,  Dr.,  ii.  203,  289,  311,  313. 
Mother,  names  of,  i.  71. 
Mound  crania,  i.  367  ;  ii.  215,  221,  223, 

257,  266. 
Mound  Builders,  the,  i.  276,  316,  320, 

446,  452,  456 ;  ii.  2,  12,  28,  61,  81, 

86,  153,  252,  265,  451. 
Mound   City,  i.   374,    381,  462,   466; 

ii.  88. 
Mounds,  i.  324. 
Mounds,  animal,  i.  336,  342,  386,  390, 

400. 
Mounds,  hill,  i.  354. 
Mounds,  human  figure,  i.  393,  405. 
Mounds,  lizard,  i.  406. 
Mounds,  sacrificial,  i.  370. 
Mounds,  sepulchral,  i.  350,  353. 
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Monnds,  symbolical,  i.  386. 

Moant  Hope  Bay,  ii.  161. 

Moquis,  i.  434. 

Mulgrave,  Port,  ii.  247. 

Miiller,  Dr.,  ii.  299. 

Mammies,  American,  ii.  289,  293. 

Mummies,  Pcruviau,  ii.  227. 

MummiBcation,  i.  366 ;  ii.  226,  293. 

Musical  instruments,  American,  ii.  103, 

106. 
Muskhogees,  ii.  364. 
Mujscas,  i.  437  ;  ii.  289. 
Muzzinnabik,  ii.  177. 


Naoonabe,    the    Chippewa    chief,    ii. 

126. 
Nanohigganscts,  i.  486. 
Kanticokes,  i.  228 ;  y.  356. 
Nantucket,  ii.  274. 
Narrngansets,  ii.  273. 
Nasea,  ii.  72. 
Naskapees,  ii.  375. 
Natchez,  ii.  93,  264;  364. 
Naticks,  ii.  273. 
Navigator  Islands,  i.  169. 
Nebraska,  ii.  365,  368. 
Negrillos,  i.  202. 

Negro,  ancient  portraiture  of,  i.  468. 
Negro  race,  ii.  328. 
Neuters,  ii.  257,  263,  359,  360. 
Newark  Works,  i.  335,  342,  400. 
Newatees,  ii.  317. 
Newbt^rry,  Prof.,  i.  435. 
New  England,  ii.  150,  161,  163,  273. 
New  Englander,  the,  i.  4. 
Newport    Bound   Towor,    i.  296 ;    ii. 

172. 
New  Worid,  the,  i.  17,  24. 
New  York,  earthworks  of,  i.  320,  330. 
Nezahnalcoyotl,  i.  426  ;  ii.  130. 
Nicaragua,  ii.  83. 
Nicot,  Jean,  ii.  43. 
Nipissings,  ii.  358,  369,  375. 
NocheTriste,  i.  417. 
Normans'  language,  i.  77. 
Norsemen,  ii.  163,  171,  197,  447. 
Nott,  Dr.  J.  C,  ii.  211,  214,  216,  219, 

220,  287,  330,  408  416,  421,  424. 
Numerals,  American,  ii.  132,  145. 
Numerals  Egyptian,  ii.  468. 


Oaxaca,  ii.  60,  115. 

Occiput,  form  of,  ii.  264. 

Ohio  Holy  Stone,  i.  338. 

Olmecs,  ii.  251. 

Omahaws,  i.  356  ;  ii.  231. 

Oueidas,  i.  227  ;  362,  385. 

Onomatopoeia,  i.  65,  73. 

Ououdagas,  i.  227  ;  ii.  362,  381. 

Ontonagon,  i.  246,  253,  255,  270. 

Oregon,  ii.  158,  450. 

Orinoco,  i.  476 ;  ii.  159. 

Orinoco,  rock'Carvings  on  the,  i.  211  ; 

ii.  159. 
Osagcs,  ii.  209. 

Ottawas,  ii.  258,  358,  375,  379. 
Ottocs,  ii.  209. 
Otumba,  ii.  252,  253. 
Otusco,  ii.  115. 
Ox,  fossil,  i.  99,  186. 


pAnAHMi':8AD,  ii.  15. 

Pacasset  River,  ii.  161. 

Pah-Utah  Indians,  ii.  84. 

Palenque,  i.  421;  ii.  55,  61,  65,  114, 

129,  133. 
Palenque  Cross,  ii.  114,  434. 
Palenque  Hieroglyphics,  ii.  134. 
Palgrave,  Sir  F.,  i.  47  ;  ii.  301. 
Panama,  Isthmus   of,   i.   303;    ii.  61, 

103. 
Panoe  Indians,  ii.  147. 
Patagonians,  ii.  209. 
Paumotu  Islands,  i.  206. 
Pawnees,  ii.  287,  367. 
Peace  pipe,  the,  ii.  4,  8. 
Pearson,  Dr.  G.,  i.  308. 
Pemberton  inscribed  axe,  ii.  185. 
Penetanguishene,  graves  at,  i.  220. 
Penn,  William,  ii.  149. 
Pequots,  ii.  341. 
Perez,  Don  Juan  Pio,  i.  422. 
Peruvian  agriculture,  i.  439. 
Peruvian  aqueducts,  ii.  68,  72. 
Peruvian  architecture,  ii.  68. 
Peruvian  art,  ii.  108. 
Peruvian  astronomy,  i.  127,  437. 
Pei-uvian  bronze,  i.  289, 291,  305,  312. 
Peruvian  civilisation,  i.  435  *,  ii.  67,  451. 
Peruvian  crania,  ii.  221,  236,  257,  258, 

266,  2S4. 
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Perayian  gold,  i.  295,  303. 
Peravian  highways,  iL  68,  7  i . 
Pernvian  metallargy,  i.  298,  302,  440. 
Peruvian  mincB,  i.  294,  298. 
Peruvian  picture-writing,  ii.  147. 
Peruvian  poets,  ii.  440. 
Peruvian  pottery,  i.  483  ;  ii.  91,  98, 108, 

116. 
Peruvian  priesthood,  i.  438. 
Peruvian  stone  mortars,  i.  484. 
Peruvian  sun-worship,  i.  127. 
Peruvian  tomb,  ii.  227. 
Peruvian  weaving,  i.  441. 
Peten,  Lake,  ii.  56. 
Petuns,  ii.  29,  257,  238,  263. 
Phallic  rites,  i.  218. 
Philip,  King,  vide  Metacomet. 
PhoDuician  traces,  i.  276,  407,  412  ;  ii. 

59,  157,  159,  173. 
Pica,  ii.  72. 
Pickering.  Dr.,  i.  173, 202 ;  ii.  288,  314, 

329,  427,  429,  432. 
Pictured  rocks,  the,  i.  40,  235. 
Picture-writing,  ii.  122,  125,  147. 
Piketon  graded  way,  i.  348. 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  ii.  424. 
Pipe-stem,  medicine,  ii.  26. 
Pipe  st($lie,  ii.  5,  11,  15. 
Pipe,  Assinaboin,  ii.  14. 
Pipe,  Babeen,  ii.  17,  18. 
Pipe,  Chippewa,  ii.  16. 
Pipe,  Clalam,  ii  17. 
Pipe,  Clay,  ii.  24,  28,  46,  48,  85. 
Pipe,  Cree,  ii.  15. 
Pipe-Mound  Builders,  i.  389,  462,  471 ; 

ii.  12,  28  ;  vide  Tobacco  Kpe». 
Pizarro,  ii.  393. 
Plain  Crecs,  ii.  349. 
Poinsett,  Hon.  J.,  ii.  96. 
Point  Pelu  Indians,  ii.  386. 
Polynesian  Art,  i.  202,  204  ;  ii.  439. 
Polynesian  languages,  ii.  439. 
Polysynthctic  language,  ii.  136. 
Poly  synthetic  writing,  ii.  130. 
Poramier,  caverns  of,  i.  210. 
Pontine  county,  ii.  80. 
Popo<ate|)etl,  i.  415. 
Port  Douglas,  ii.  345. 
Portrait    sculpture,    i.    403,    484  ;     ii. 

118. 
Portrait  vuscs,  ii.  116. 


Port  Malgrave,  li.  247. 
PutUwattomiea,  L   133,  389 ;    ii.  129, 

261,  367. 
Potters*  wheel,  ii.  83,  91,  120. 
Pottery,  i.  450,  483 ;  ii.  24,  79,  81. 
Pottery,  Canadian,  ii.  80. 
Pottery,  Chiriqui,  ii.  105. 
Pottery,  Gulf  of  Florida,  ii.  87. 
Pottery,  historical  value  of,  ii.  76. 
Pottery,  Indian,    ii.     24,    79,    81,  92, 

121. 
Pottery,  Mexican,  ii.  95,  99,  117. 
Pottery,  Peruvian,  i.  483 ;    ii.  91,  98, 

108,  116. 
Pottery,  Zunian,  ii.  93. 
Prescott,  i.  296,  298,  312  ;  ii.  108, 115, 

143. 
Proa,  the  Malay,  i.  1G2. 
Pulszky,  Francis,  i.  462,  470;  ii.  101. 
Pyrula  perversa,  i.  219,  272. 


QuEBKC,  i.  19  ;  ii.  357. 
Quetzalcoatl,  i.  301;  429  ;  ii.  392. 
Quesilas,  Cerro  de,  ii.  96,  253. 
Quich6,  ii.  59,  61,  104. 
Quichua8,u.  115,  117,440. 
Qiiipucamayoc,  ii.  122,  145. 
Quipus,   i.    443;    ii.    122,    145,    152, 

233. 
Quirigua,  ii.  61,  134. 
Quito,  i.  436;  ii.  71. 


Race,  ancient  Central  American,  ii.  55, 

57. 
Race,  primary  differences  of,  ii.  333. 
Races  of  men,  i.  16,  174;  ii.  391,  418, 

427. 
Racine,  earthworks  at,  i.  395. 
Rafn,    Prof.  C.  C,  ii.  159,  162,    176, 

181. 
Raleigh,  i.  399  ;  ii.  393. 
Rask,  ii.  448. 
Rathke,  ii.  297. 
Raths,  Irish,  i.  329. 
Riiymi,  festival  of,  i.  127. 
Red  Hand,  the,  ii.  230. 
Red  pipe-stone  quarry,  ii.  5,  11. 
Red  River,  ii.  340. 
Retzius,  Prof.,  ii.  214,  298,  300,  443. 


Bioru,  ii.  100. 

Hh««M<  IndidoDi,  1.  113,  133. 

Rio  Cokna.>,  i.  434. 

Kbeit.climtic7,  i.  Ittl. 

Rio  d.1  Norl..  i.  434.  447. 

Sli.']|  bnJi,  i.  11)3,  217,  3M.  3U :  ii 

Rio  UeU,  i.  4;il. 

ira 

Rio  d«  Zuoi,  <i.  ISO. 

Shrli  knivMi,  i.  JOB. 

BitM,  nligioiii,  U  114.  137,  1S8, 

!18, 

Kbrll  iiMkUct,  i,  l'.tJ. 

37U ;  ii.  10. 

Sbcll  utnubrnu.  i.  ■Ji>7,  303. 

Rim,    Mvolthnl,    J.    3GU:    ii. 

tic. 

tilitlU.  vriiKilirc    UN    >r.  i.   m.  SM. 

»!(. 

■J  12. 

tibrlii,  In>|>i>.k1,  L!I6,3I9. 

Rockruring..  i.  ill. 

BhinM.  i.  KII7. 

Rock  writiiiK.ii.  177. 

Rol».iJ.naor,  i.  1.14, 

aiw. 

Round  Tuwrr,  AuH-Hcw,    i.    IlMi 

:   ii. 

Slmv.U,  Mci<«l  niMn-.  i.  »M. 

172,  lt(3. 

Sioui.  i.  132  ;  iL  7,  liH.  Ul,  3CT 

Kilter  uiinci,  Mriitan,  i.  3<>2. 

Rouic  inacriptiODi,  ii.  1<M,  170. 

Si.  .Vrtiwi..  Iht,  i.  -m  ;  u.  37».  3111 
Skiixanon,    ruit    Conda,    Carndi, 

Samum.  rUle  Sgn.  wonUp  of. 

l-..r.i.-    K.     L 

B«h&'al»rio.  Kl,  ii.  60. 

ShulU.  r.Jr  LrMi.,  tlnJ. 

tta,.n&.-,  tum.i.,i.  IW,  :27,  IW.196, 

(JttilL.C.  It.,  i.33. 

■JV    :,'■[    :U:!.-M3. 

S.<irtJ   I.Uu<l  l-UOM.  i.  IG8. 

S*fnli.',>l  iLc  ..I,.!.' JoK.  i    t:iB. 

S>'i.-tr  Ixluil.,  i   ■■>«:  ii.  I4T 

J»cnU..ilTi..  N„,i.,  1  37l>, 

Sk..kli,  ii.  371). 

tkcrificioa,  ^.Lt,.|..!.  :>.  ".,. 

S>.|.lrrin(;,  »jt  of.  L  803. 

8«-i,r.-A  [■..^.-.,,1. .,,.,. . 

Sj.litrrm-i».. ..  .f*. ,  .;.  ISO. 

(kK>H,  ii,  3M. 

Siuitr,  K   'i.  il.r-:.,  J-i,  IVi. 

SauDWO.  HTani  of.  i.  149. 

.•*Ui„t,T.| .  (ii,-  ..^-  ii.'i,t.  uricot  Abh- 

S.1,.1.1,1,  l.l,.i..i.,  ii.  314. 

rii-u.  i.  34J.  Ml. 

Si.  ('..luiub^i.  173. 

huu,ii.  ill. 

Si.  Ihiiuiup',  i. 'Jill. 

HMki.  iL  307. 

.•ii.  H.UiT    .^.6-,  ii.  4«a. 

Scjiirokling  (Ik  'lebl.  i.  3<-><>  .  ii  191. 

.•it.  Viu.^1.  Ii.ni  J,,  ii.  4M. 

Salt"IC.  i-  *^- 

.■^trlOKB.,  ii.  6ft.  57.  6).  »t,  l'*4.  II". 

scb.Uc™n,  II.  H.,  i  4«i .  ii  13.; 

i:;i,  iM.  ■.*!>.■.. 

Imi.  It-It.  4,r.. 

SiiK  IUt.  Km.  ii.  173. 

Hcioto  D1..UU.I.  >.  3U. 

S^.o•-    ln>|Jriu.i.l>,    1.    I.%4.  16n.  V-.>4. 

Scio(o  anonj  cnniun,  i.  .167 ,  ii 

iUi. 

2  n;. 

«l,ii7 

Ht..nr.U<-IKnR*.UMirBti4cMli>k  >.  KO. 

-■-    .  T.     1    .,,...,1  i.97. 

St..w-  Duiik  i- 140, 14:,  :A3. 

StrwiiD^-.  u(  Nr>  Ki.,;lui.|.  ii.  44 
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waioiittov»M«l«t«f«ilof«r  eoMirr  pmbMot  br  hrtactac  laio  ao^w  Ifci  *■■!•  ftiiV 


BIDVCSO  tl   rUCB  TO   fITB  UiXXIVOt. 

OLAUCUB ; 


Bji'lIAELBil  KIN08LXT.  UJi,  Bntor  tiT  BTmlf^.  nod  nmpUin  la  OrtU. 
nary  to  th*  Uinwm.  Contalnliui  lM«utiAiUjr  ColourMl  IlluvtnlkNW  of  tiM 
iMiKrto  omittuiiod  In  lb*  work.    Bogr^  Itew^  •ksMttj  bounil  In  ckilh,  gUt 


Ow  or  ilM  matd  ckaraOaf  w«t«w  «  Walwml  Btalanr    .  .    .    vHUni  la  mik  *  i|ft*»  •»< 
I  wHk  Mrii  A  vwtttf  or  ItlMCtmllaB.  UmI  v»  oMrtloa  wfcuhii  Ika  mm! 


BTRAT  NOTES  ON  FISHINO  AND  NATinUL 

mSTO&T. 

Bj  CORNWALL  SIMEON.    With  lUuttntlofw.  7t.  td. 


tr  ikU  iTMMfcAMr  offfTMU*  «ar%  4nM  Bii«  rinJ  in  patm\tHr  %h»  CTklraM  -  Wkll»*« 


if  i_  -   . 

•  nptttkM  (iT  ilraati  fctlt  oaii  fuv4  Iklaft.'-  I  uu4r. 


Till; 

HUMAN  HAND  AND  THE  HUIIAN  FOOT. 

»\  G.  M.  lUMPIIET.  Ml).  F.BJI..  Lrrturrr  mi  Hungry  and  AialaBjIu  Um 

I'oivvnity  vfCMDlirtitav. 

With  nniiM-fviu  lllintrmttuiia.    Vcp,  9va  rlwlh,  la.  id. 


LIFE  ON  THE  EARTH? 


By  JOHN  PHUtLiPa.  MX,  IXJV  P JU.>  ProfeMor  of  Geology  in  tho 

XJniTern^ofOifbra.   Crown  8?a  8b.  Od. 

*ItbBotwttlio«it  grmtiind*  Mvtil  m  ptetfint  tluil  om  rnelfw  »l  fodia  ttam  •  mmhd 
•ad  ooodoiaad  munnumr  of  tha  pw wt  iiat— ■tfairtil*  wwtt  of  ■rlmtlflft  reworehtPtocwwWng 
firoin  om  who  ha*  great  elMniMi  and  aoanrtnwi  of  l&ttUeol,  and  the  zkhflU  and  complalciat 


THE    STORY   OF  A  BOULDER; 

OR,  OI.EANINOS  BY  A  FIELD  QEOUOGIST. 

Sy  ASCHIBALD  GEIKIS,   lUaBtmled.   Fcp.  Svo.  oloih,  (to. 

*Wedo]ioik]unramore  raadaUa  book  on  a  idcntiflfi  ral^oet,  and  ItvUl  ba  lavaliiafale  to 
MinMMmljkMvtUM  JBtamtligto  fhoit  iih»  are  alifiidir  ppqMia^  wU|i  ^  nAi«v(  ^ 

WetM  of.  —  QMaiBAfc  JOOMUJU 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
M.  DE   TOCQUEVILLE. 

Truigla4«d  from  the  French.    By  the  Translator  of  '  Napoleon  Gorreapondence 
with  King  Joeeph/    With  numeroua  additions.    2  vols,  crown  8?o.  218. 

*Tba  upaannoe  of  thii  work  will  be  welcomed  by  trtrr  poUtldan  and  crerj  EngUdunan 
Miwbla  of  mivraolatliig  eshaaitiTe  and  loUd  thooght.^— 8fbcta»w, 
*F«w  SMBof  tka  nlaaiaaatk oeatuzy  haTO  altained  a  more  ramacltabla 
as  fpeeimeiu  of  ityle,  the7  are  of  Infinitely  greater  TaT 


Charming  as  speeimeni  of  style,  they  are  of  infinitely  greater  Talue  as  Aowing  the  Inner  lift  of 
a  man  who  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  and  fat  wgllladas  any  of  the  many  learned  wiiten  and 
•chcdan  whom  France  has  inrodnced.*— Biuri  MiisiBiiau. 


PICTURES   OF   OLD   ENGLAND. 

By  Dr.  B£INHOLD  PAULI.     Translated,  with  the  author's  revisioa,  by 
£.  C.  Orri,   With  a  Map  of  London  in  tho  Thirteenth  Centuiy. 

Crown  8va  extra  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

C0VTBVT8 : 

I.  CAKTBSBTJBT  AND  THB  WOBBHIP  Of  ST.  TH0MA8  X  BBGKBT. 
II.  MONKS  AND  MENDICANT  FBIABB. 
IIL  PARLIAMENT  IN  THB  POUETBBNTH  OBNTUBY. 
IV.  ENGLAND'S  EARLIEST  RELATIONS  TO  AUSTRIA  AND  PRUS8U. 
V.  THE  EMPEROR  LOUIS  IV.  AND  KING  EDWARD  IIL 
VI.  THE  HANSEATIC  STEEL  YARD  IN  LONDON. 
VII.  TWO  POETS.  GOWBR  AND  CHAUCER. 
VIII.  JOHN  WIOLIP. 

tThew  are  some  t«oki  so  admlr^le,  that  merely  aeneral  critidfim  lubddes  into  "JRewf,  it 
wai  taiin/if  you,"   Dr.  PauU's  work  Is  of  this  kind.*-KoNooj«roRMUT. 
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GARIBALDI  AT  CAPRERA. 

fily  OOUUTBL  TBOCtti.  With  Pritet  tar  lln.QMk«U,  and  a  VlewoT  GUpmt. 

Fc|».  Ira  ckitli.  to.  fld. 


*  Afttr  ftU  luM  tan  toU.  tlwrt  jm  wittilM  vmUbc  Id  Um  fWll  «a4 


ROME   IN   1800. 

By  EDWARD  DICET.  authar  oT  *  Ulb  of  CaYour.*    Crown  tiro,  cloth,  to.  td. 
Ho  alfUtac  m4  MitnMly  M  MlkM  a  pgHnll.     H  to  Ito  ■•■•  tf  fwl  IM  to  hM 


THE    ITALIAN   WAR   OF   1848-0, 

Ami  thr  iMt  lUllan  PbK.  Ify  the  Uto  HBNHT  LUHHINOTON.riiWf  Iccn^- 
Unr  to  iIm*  Ouvrmmmt  of  MalU.  With  a  Bn^raphloal  IVclhos  hj 
(f .  Htotisi  Vim  aujm.    Crovn  too.  cloth,  tob  id. 


MMl  tailcfvM  bi  aTtaU  to  iwnM  mIo  W  gUllCMiMikMVd  wlU  Ji  Ikt  drtoll*  vHli.  vtrica  m««- 
««« I     m  am*  MOT*     ^^    -  Ij 


wry  aaurt  rampaM.  •ki'vi  Um  Ihm  mImw  w>4  wuw»—  vi  Om  cwU  Aatl  g Ivw  lu  Ite  «kato 
Mvip«»w  MatoHa  IM  Uwanai  tiw  MvaaMi  H  iv  pHMia^-toi«a**t  ■•?•««. 


EARLY   EGYPTIAN   HISTORY. 

rOK   TUB    TOVXO. 

WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  TOMBS  AND  MONUMENTS. 
Rjtbe  Author  or  *SU«vOraf;4e.  awl  horSMcr.    Prpk  too.  cloth,  to. 

TaUoC  late«rtfa«vMlM«IMiwtoU.Mi4fWn«rk«Ma«r«1lko«lM«tM««l 

•    wtto««( 


Itt Uka aw  iJHtii'U  Um hmJttSu.whmmiS'Smmn 
•ton  I  main  VHh  «a  Ito  laltoil.'  Lmmm  Mavisw. 


DAYS   OF   OLD; 

OR,   STORIES    FROM   OLD   ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

FOR  TUB   YorNU. 

Iljr  thr  Iuili4.r  fpf '  Ruth  and  Uar  rrinwb/  With  a  rn>«li«|4rr*  hjr  W.  Houiav 
lit  «f.  K«?al  IteMK  bratttifulij  prtnt^U  on  loacd  |«mvr  and  bound  toratra 
c(.4h.  fla. 

■  A4tlicktf«lliitWhi«ifc.MlatflalUMlaa4lB«lrw1u«.  .  .  •»•  ft«lta«.  OfBMaUr  wvtaM. 
•»4  4««rr>Hirt  {•••«?  la  iW  Hirtu  ■  TWf  •#«  lalMaM*  ••  lk«v«nM  •  ••ul  <*>al  *d  UtM 
k»w  Ki^lMh  iMfawi.  UliwtaM  fayUly  uat  tW  aMaam  m»4  rwHia  i.Um  avtal  mA  |  ilWiiij 
r>«4iUHM  •#  fa«  tonka  tmi  r-^la  fiiaa  aaiMlwa.  aad  Ito  OMial  atoaiaal  a  *«■■  aai 


HOW    TO    WIN    OUR    WORKERS. 

A  Short  Aooount  of  the  Leeds  Sewing  School  for  Factory  Qirls.  By  Mrt.  HYDE. 
Dedicated  by  permiaion  to  the  Eael  of  Ca&liblb.  Fcp.  8to.  limp  doth, 
11. 6d. 

This  work  \m  intended  to  exhibit  the  niooenftil  working  of  an  Institution  for 
bringing  the  Working<girls  of  a  large  town  into  communication  and  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  separated  firom  them  l^  social  position. 

*  A  little  book  brimftil  of  food  NaM  sad  food  fteUnff.—Oi«M. 


OUR   YEAR. 

Child's  Book  in  Prose  and  Rhyme.  By  the  author  of '  John  HaUikK.'  With 
numerous  Dlustrations  by  Clabbhcb  Dobbll.  Royal  16ma  doth,  gilt 
leaTcs,  6s. 


*  Jiut  the  book  ws  ooold  wld&  tONt  fanths  hsadi  of  crsnr  dUld.*— BiraxjBB  OrnvmenuAn, 


LITTLE    E8TELLA, 


By  IfAY  BEYBRLEY.   With  Frontispieoe.    Roysl  16mo.  doth,  gilt  leaves,  6s. 

*  Very  prsttTtinue  in  conoeptioa»  and  limply,  BtaceftairreUted  •  .  .  genafaMilonr-telUiic.* 

J}Aa.r  Kkwu 


MY    FIRST   JOURNAL. 

A  Book  for  Children.    By  GEOROIAXA  M.  CRAIE,  author  of  '  Lost  and  Won.* 
With  Frontispiece.   Royal  16mo.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  4s.  6d. 

'TrnetoNAtareandtoaflne  kindof  nature.  .  .  .  The  style  b  liznple  and  gnoefiil  .    .  . 
a  work  of  Art,  derer  snd  healtby-toaed.— GtOBx. 

AGNES    HOPETOUN'S    SCHOOLS    AND 

HOLIDAYS. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.  author  of  *  Margaret  Maitland/    With  Frontispiece 

Royal  16mo.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

*I>eacribed  with  ezquiiite  reality   .   .   .  teachiog  the  young  pare  and  good  leMons.* 

John  Bdix. 
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DAYS   OF   OLD: 

STORIES   FROM    OLD    ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

Bj  tbe  luthor  of  *  Euth  and  II tv  Prirfid*.*    With  ProatUpieor.    Rogrtl  Mom. 

clutli.  Rill  It-ATT*,  te. 


•A4rlWhlftel  little  bMk.  Ml  ol  iBlwwIwa  iMlrwiii*    .    .    iM  teltaff,  4fMMlk  ««lgkl. 
a»4  dMsMT*  ivwir  la  Ihi  rtofteiw'-LtfWiAaf  UAivna. 

DAVID,    KINO    OF    ISRAEL. 

A  Ilbtonr  fur  the  Toqm.  Rjr  JCWIAII  WEIGHT.  Jliml  MMrtcr  of  Hutton 
Coldftrld  Unmnar  IkbooL  With  lUiutraUooa.  Eugral  Iteio.  cloUi.  gUt 
Icavrsi  Aa. 

'  Aa  cucUoil  bBuk   .    .    .   «illeoM»if«i.aad«iUvariMOTL'~LtisaA«i  Catfc 


RUTH    AND    HER    FRIENDS. 

A  Htory  fcr  Glrla.    With  FroottopkM*.   Third  BdlUoo.    Bc/Tal  linai  dolh.  gUt 

laaTca,  Oa. 


vUdi  drlt  vUl  iMl  with  avUlir.  lad  cuaM  Ml  to  fra«l 

BBCOVO    BDlTXOtf 

QEORQE    BRIMLEY'S    ESSAYS. 

lUlitcd  )>jr  WII.I.I  IV  «»>RnK  ri.\KK.  M.A.  PiiM-r  i »nl.ir  In  th«  Vnirmitl 

I  if  (  aiuiintlit**.    y^  nil  I'l  rtrait.    i*r\mii.  »«■>.  t-!  •Ili,  te. 

\.  lE\X\»tf»N'rt  I"»»i:m««. 
II.  woui»HwoKTirs  i^»t:M4. 

III.  lf>L*TEY  aM>  I  UITI*  l^W. 

IV.  AMfEl.  IN  TIIK  llol  rt»: 

V.  (MRLYLK'ri  l.ll'K  UP  bTL'KI.ING. 
M.  i:sMi>\P 
^11.  MY  No\|;|.. 
VIII    1II.K\K  llnl  M:. 
1\.  UKitrw  \U1»  lli>' 
\.  W  11.^  *N  S  Ni  H  Til!' 

\\  njJiTK H  iiMirn  i:  riiiUMMii'iiY. 

*«in«i.f  lh#  m-Ml    I  lu^ifkl  •r'l  MwrknM  vtn'vvM^  I'f  rnt^  Mm  tS*l  ka*  M»*'«'*'l  '*__***''* 
•1a>>  T»««««>  tu  in MmI   IVM.*  Ihry  «!••    •lia  :  ^  l*w  «■•   I* >t«l  .  l««f ■*.••■#  (*»««VC««, 

IW    W.  .Ari  wf  fc«li^.lh»  vww  tarta.ai^l  IS*   Mi.^ark*:.!  «'*  •  ftM^l  lAnH.**   ,«*4gM«sl  wkAi^ 
■  ■<  l'>«  f-li««wto*tatHi«4  All  Ur   ttftaiU}  •  vntwf •  •«  ■«  «««!•  UiM  fi«i*f  tvMtiaMd  •*4  (Wm| 


WORKS  BY  DAYID  MASSON,  M.A. 

PBonsaoB  Of  ivolibh  LinmAnna  nr  vvitbbsitt  collbgb,  lovpov. 


LIFE    OF   JOHN    MILTON. 

Narrated  in  oomifiEiaii  with  theJMitical,  IflcMailiMl,  an^  Literary  Histoir 

ofhiatime.   YSTl^^fO,  wUfi^PorfiSa,  iSL 

m  aeftl  amfuidiutry  whldi  ve  oumot  ■ufkfantly  emunciid,  h«  luu  not  only  av»iM  kh— Ifof 
th*  bftomphleal  ttorM  eolleeted  by  bb  pwdeowwri,  Imt  Imparttd  to  than  tax  — pect  of  novelty 
bf  IMaUU  n-cninc«Bwnt/— ISmHiviMp  ilvnpp« 


BRITISH    NOVELISTS   AND   THCIR    STYLES; 

Being  a  oritioal  sketch  of  the  Hiatory  of  British  Proae  Fiction.    Oroim  8ra 

cloth,  7i.  Od. 

^*Airork eminentlycalealated  to  win  popnterity,  botfi  by tht  ■oondn— of  tti  doctrine nd 


E88AYS1    BIOGRAPHICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Chiefly  on  EogliAh  Poetf,  By  DAYIB  MAS80N,  Ifo,  doth,  lis.  0d, 

COVTSBTS: 

I.  SHAKESPEARE  AND  QOETHB. 
n.  MILTON'S  YOUTH. 

III.  THE  THREE  DEVILS:  LUTHER'S,  MVUrOVU,  AND  GOETHE'S. 

IV.  DRYDEN.  AND  THE  LITEBATURE  OF  T^B  RESTORATION. 
V.  DEAN  SWIFT. 

VL  CIIATTERTON:  A  STORY  OF  THE  YEAR  17T0. 
VII.  WORDSWORTH. 

VIII.  SCOTTISH  INFLUENCE  ON  BRITISH  LITBBATURE.! 
IX.  THEORIES  OP  POETRY, 
X.  PROSE  AND  VERSE :  D£  QUINOBY. 

*  If  r.  MaMon  hu  niooeeded  in  produdng  a  Kriet  of  criOcUmB  In  relAtian  to  creAUve  literm- 
ture  which  nrc  satisfactory  aa  well  a«  subtllCxWhich  are  not  only  UigCUOUfi  but  W&lw  1 
the  rarer  recommendation  of  being  luoaliy  Juat.*— Taa  Tuiit. 
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RELIQIO   OHEMICI. 

By  OBOBOJI  VILSOV.  lf.D.  laU  R«lua  Fru«Mi«  of  TMhaokgy  in  Iha 

VniTcni^of  Bdiubtirgli.   Cmwiicivu.  rluth, 

With  A  VIgMite  TUto  Page  liy  Xobl  Patoi,  cii«r«%ca  bjr  C.  Jissi. 

pric«.i*.aa. 


THE    FIVE    GATEWAYS  OP    KNOWLEDGE. 


A  poptilar  work  on  Um  Flf«  ieoMi.  Hr  GBOROB  WlLtON.  M.a  Uchtb 
Thounod.  In  TctK  Ito.  ck>lh.  «ith  mil  Icatc*.  &k  «a.  lVopte*i  SdUkm  In 
omamenUl  ttUT  cover,  li. 

-'^#^^#*-»  ■■«— 

THE    PROGRESa   OF   THE    TELEGRAPH. 

Bj  OBOEQK  WUiK»'.  M J>.   Vni.>«o.l«. 


MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 

Bflglua  ProfcMnrofTtchnftlony  In  the  VnlvrrMly  of  Vainbunrti.    By  hl«  BMrr. 
JEMMIB  AITKEN  WIL80N.    With  l\«timil.    Btu.  tkith.  pnnr  Ita. 


*  lib  lifc  «M  » iwMBiiH  la  mnali«.  ■»  rirk  la  m^St*  iwitt.  »  ftell  •■#  Ikat  iviritMl  vttalllr 
wktch  acrwa  to  qakica  Ufc  la  ntlMr*  .  n  W««  vtiaMi  W  w  auay  »r*»f*»*—  vikicli  •«  taa 
oAll  fWllf  aadnrtaH^H^Vf  •*•  IhMi  ta  talfaa  i  W  Hiali'pa  ff  i*a*  jj^tfi  rf  iaal 
Urn  ruaiM*  MfilOTClMiallaa In  I—.  Ikal «•  valMaw  paMUlr  li«  allMHt to  iipniaw  M 
whkh  r.M  iwaM  ka  ik«  vtJaaw  Mbrt »  Mia  WUmb  ku  w^kni  brlnglf  ■»«•  tar  iMfc. 
■a<  hii  ■finiianHihii  U  will '    Tmmm 


MEMOIR    OF    EDWARD   FORBESi   F.R.S. 

Uto  Bigitts  PitAwor  cT  BMonl  Ulal^iry  la  lb»  rnlvmiUr  of  BOlataitfirh. 

By  OBr>Bl«B  W|l.aOX.  M.P.  P.B.H.B.  aiul  ABIHIBALU  UBIKIB.  F.BAB. 
P.ffii.  k4  tha  Ckvk«lcnl  Hnrvry  of  Ungnt  Bniun.  tvo.  rkrth,  villi 
Poctrmlt.  Ita. 

•  W«  wkm  mt  iKte  vulamt  m  a  trafvAil  Irtbato  In  Ui«  intn«u*T  aT  m  f  iAi4.  Itniir.  ffMnai  a 
auw!  •«  fcHftra  kat  rv«r  r«ar«4.  aa4  ftniMafilf  1*«L'  -  LriBA*ai  fiaiarta. 

-  It  M  -  •«  wart  a  lalirr  aHaH4r  tt«a  Iklc  a*  f««af«t  atikat  faM«»t  m  haa4lla«.  ka«  fwna 
k»an  awf  » 4m  lHalnr|«ka«  fiuH"*  vvlata  all  IW  •fmnmkmg  jr*r«  ••#  ■l^l*  aktrh 

■Mri«-<  f-««vi>.iim  '-f  WlUa  •.•c4  lb«  •Mt«if  •  #  llw  Utlrt  l«t»-llilr«a  V^Um  »M-»-4f  *iair*a« 


wy  t«i  |»»M>  f  if  (!«  tki.:  kf  ibM  M»4,  aarf  ih«  kii»>i;f  a^rit  K«  ».a*  i^t  «■.    I  r-M  ut«  Ini 

!««•  If  «aa  iMi.  ilM  %mmk  *l»im»  cMrfWl  tmUng.  m  Wim  a  Mi  Urt  aM  • aiil  iil  wal 

•'  a  w*i  tarttatiit^  1«A,  u4  lk«  lr«t  HcUra  af  •  MteA  llMl  mm  ran  to  iUvacU  mmA 
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HBV OQt  OF  THB 

LIFE    OF   THE    REV.    ROBERT    STORY 

XJLtl  MinSTSB  Of  mOUnAXJt,  DUXBAXrOVSHtKB. 

By  EOBBBT  HBBBEBT  STOBY,  Minister  of  Bomerth.   Clrawn  S^o.  dottu 

withR>rtnii(,7i.ed. 


\^  Thif  Tolnme  includei  se?flnl  important  pMngoi  of  BcottiBh  Beligioiu  and 
Bcctlnriarticml  Hiitoiy  daring  the  Second  Quarter  of  the  present  Oentmy. 
Among  others,  the  Bow  Cohtbotxbst,  the  Bin  of  the  iBrnroiTX  Mots- 
MXVT,  the  EiJLLT  H18TOBT  of  the  Fxn  Chvbch,  Ac  *c 


THE    PRISON    CHAPLAIN: 
A    MBMOnt    OF    THB    BSV.   JOHN    CIiAT, 

LiLTB  CKAPLinr  Of  PmiSTOV  GAOL. 

With  selections  firom  his  Correspondence  and  a  Sketdi  of  Prison  Discipline  in 
EngUnd.     By  his  SON.   "^mth  Portrait,  Sm  doth,  IBs. 


*It  pmtuti  *  Tteoroua  MooniU  of  tht  Fwal  mlfiu  la  XncUad  la  pMk  Uibm,  and  ta  our 
pwB.  .  .  IttxhlMtata  d«uil  the  ewMr  of  om  «foar  Utctt  prina  tefimaant  «Ik«ed, -«• 
btltert  with  trath,  to  hatrt  beoa  oao  of  Um  bmwI  wacomfvl,  ukd  oerUlalx  ia  his  JiAiaiiili  aad 
opiataa  OM  of  the  oKat  caoUoQi  and  xcuoosUttSi  w^  u  OM  of  tht  BotC  ardtat/ 


SAsvasAT  Bsmnr. 


MEMOIR    OF    GEORQE    WAQNER, 

LATE  IirCUMBBirT  OF  BT.  BTBPHEB'B,  BEIOHTOK. 

By  JOHN  NASSAU  SIMPKINSON,  M JL  Bector  of  Brington,  Northampton. 

Third  and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  58. 


tlie  holy  man  who  it  the  luhiect  of  It  belore  him  in  all  iti  lengtli  and  breadth,  and  then  he  will 
appreciate  what  can  be  done  eren  by  one  eamavt  man ;  and  sathering  fteth  inqtiration.  be 
will  chide  hlmcelf  for  all  prerioos  ditcontent,  and  addrecc  himself  with  itronarer  porpoae  thaii 
ever  to  tlie  luwiy  work*  and  lofty  aim*  of  the  mixkittry  entrusted  to  his  charge.* 

LiTBJuiaT  CacacBitAN. 


FAMILY    PRAYERS. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  BUTLER,  M.A.  Vice-Principal  of  Clieltenham  College, 

and  lato  Fellow  of  Exeter  Colh  gc,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss. 
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CAMBRroGE  CLASS  BOOKS 

s*oxt    oox.x.sa-sa   j^xtz>    sozzoox. 

rrvLimD  bt 

MACMILLAN   &   CO. 


A  Bft  of  ytatmilhn  tf-  Co'»  i'ftiM  in-i-s  «•!//  hefounti  in  tkr  Edueati^nal 
iMpartmrnt  (CAu*  29)  **/  tJkr  tntrmntional  J^jckthittun,  and  /vr  trktck 
n  jitdiil  has  brrn  atrardfd. 

Arithmotic.  Forthe  iwe  of  ScIhmiIm.  Ky  Karnard  SifiTH, 

M.A..  Prilow  iif  HI.  IVtvr'i  C<ill(-r>*.  CunbrURr.    Nrw  Kdition.    CYown  ilia. 
rluCli.  ^6d. 

A  K«*y  to  the  Arithmotio  fur  Si^IiooIh.  By  KarnardSmith, 

M.A^  Frllnw  of  HI.  l*rt«*r*B  l\ill4«r.  ramlindirr.  KtrrmU  RtlUUm.  Onrii  •»t(iw 
rl(i(b.  At.  flil. 

Arithiiu'tii*  and  Al^t*l>rn,  in    their  Principh^H  nnil  Ap- 

Jilirsiinn  :  vitli  iHiBMTMttiomtriuAlit'mlly  arnuifi^l  Euuupk«.  Ukrn  (Wmi  thr 
'»iilincUn>  KiBiiiiitttHm  l^«-n».    Ity  niHyAHn  SviTii,  M.A.  Frilow  nf  Hi. 
IVtrr'i  Colkffi*.  i*»inlirul|rp.    Kichtli  KauuiiL    Cr^mu  •tru  ('Ii4li,  Ita.  td. 

KxerciMA  in  Arithnietii*.     Ky  Karnard  Siiitii.     With 

Amwrrs.    Cn^n  km.  limp  rliilh.  S».  Ihl.    (>r  U'Ui  •rparfttrljr.  m  MIuv«:^ 
fui  1. 1«.    |*Bft  II.  !•.     An»w<T«  «a. 

An  Klenientar)'  Tn*ntiHe  on  the  ThiM»ry  of  KipuitionM, 

with  A  ('••lln  tMii  of  Ktmiiiiilf^  By  I.  Ti»Mir^TKB.  M.\.  Frllnw  Bml  Mmclit^ 
matiTftJ  lyrtun-r  t>r  Hi.  Jnhu'i  ('ti|lr««*,  i'auiliridirr.  i*r\'«ii  Mo.  rlnfli,  7ft. td. 

Kurliii.      For  Cnlle^ert  nnd  Seh<M»lK,     By  I,  ToDHrXTER, 

M.\..  Fr  11. •vaiMl  l*niin|«l  Mmthrmfttifftl  Ix^turrr 'i>f  M.  Jnhn'i  l^b«p, 
(  i!ijliritU«-.  I*t 4  <%«••.  till  thi*  l*t«iM. 

Al^ehm.     For  tho  nM«  of  <\ille^es  and  Si-h<MilK.      By  I. 

T«*Mii  vTBB.  M  A.  VrWm  nf  HI.  Joiiir«('nar«r.i'lBmlirtalBP.  l««vond  Bdit km. 
<  ni«ii*«'>  rt"th,  7*.  <«l. 

PLine  Trit;«»n«»nietry.     F«»r  ('oll*»p»s  and  Soh«M)|M,     By 

i.  ToMii  ^rrv.  M  A.  F.  11**«  t4  M.  JkIim'*  CflUvr.  Cuibriilirc.     Brcuad 
Kditlnii.  i'r.»«ii  *iii.  rlnlli,  im. 

A  Treatise  on  SjdnTieal  Tri}b:«»noin#*trv.      For  the  utic  of 

roll.««^  ftii  t  H^Kt.^B.   Hy  1.  Ti>i>n i  ^rcB.  M.A.  fVh  m  oi  St.  4ohn'a  ColWir. 
('•wl«i*Urr.  (  r-«ii  ^lu.  rliiCli.  In.  4iL 

Kx.'iiniili-M  <»f  An;ilyti«';d  <i«itnu*try  tif  Thrw  I>inienfrioni«. 

•«  •-  ■  mil.  *•- 
A  TnviMM*  on  thi*  IHfTerential  r:iliMilii*<.     With   iiunio- 

f'us  Kunii'.r^.    llv  I.  TfMiisilBK.  M  I.  l'i-l)-«  mhI  .l«»i«t«nt  Tutnr  *4 
HI.  John'i  CVlkvr.Caibl'rVlRr.    Thinl  EilitMii.    l^rxfvn  fro,  rluCb.  lBft.«l 

n 


Exftmplw.   Hy  L  toDHirttSB,  M Jl.  Felloir  ftnd  Aitlftani  Tutor  of  St. 
John's  CoUflffe,  Cambridge.   Be^o&d  Bditlon. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Integral^  Cdculus.    With  numerous 

ftnd  Aftfttotani  Tutor  of 
Crown  8yo.  doth,  10b.  6d. 

A  Treatise   on   Analytical   Statics.     With   numerous 

Example*.  By  L  ToDmJifTBB,  M.A.  feUoHr  o 
Second  Edinon.    Crown  8?o.  doth.  lOs.  Mi 


Examples.  By  L  ToDmxirTBB,  M.A.  VelloW  of  St.  John's  CoUego.  Cambridge. 
-  -lidon.    -^         '^ 


First  Book  of  Algebra.  For  Schools.  By  J.  C.  W.  Ems, 

MX,  ind  P.  tf .  Class.  HJL  BidnfQr  Sutsei  Oolloge,  Oftotbridtf^ 

IPrtiMriiis. 


Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice.      For  Advanced 

Pupils. 
8to.    Ss. 


Pupils.   Bly  J.  Bbook  Smith.  MJL   Part  First.   164  pp.  (IWO).   Crown 
ed. 


A  Short  Manual  of  Arithmetic.     By  C.  W.  UNd^WOod, 

MJL   Mpp.  (IMO).    Fcp.  8T0. 8s.  ed. 

Introduction  to  Plane  Trigonometry.     For  the  use  of 

Schools.   By  J.  C.  Sitowball,  HjL   Second  BdUtlon  (184/^).   B¥Ol  Hi. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  \^th  the  Con- 
struction and  Use  of  Tables  of  Logarithms.  By  J.  C.  BSOWBAJU^  MJL 
Ninth  EditioD,  MO  pp.  (1857).    Crown  Sra  7s.  6d. 

Plane  Trigonometry.     With  a  numerous  Collection  of 

Examples.   By  B.  D.  BsAaLitT,  M.1.    106  pp.  (1868).    Crown  Sto.  8s.  ed. 


Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.     With  a  Collection 

of  Examples.    ~     -    ~ 
Crown  6TO.08. 


of  Examples.    By  8.  Pabkiksoit,  BJ).    Second  Edition,  646  pp.  (1860). 


A  Treatise  on  Optics.    By  S.  Parkinson,  B.D.    304 

pp.  (1859),    Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Elementary  Hydrostatics.    With  numerous  Examples 

and  Solutions.    By  J.  B.  Pheab,  MJL    Second  Edition.    166  pp.  (1657). 
Crown  8to.  5s.  Od. 

Dynamics  of  a  Particle.     With   numerous  Examples. 

By  p.  G.  Tait,  M.A..  and  W.  J.  SiMtiK,  M.A.    804  pp.  (1866).    Oown  8vo. 
lOs.  Gd. 

A  Treatise  on  Dynamics.      By  W.  P.  WiLSOl^,  M.A. 

176  pp.  (1800).    8vo.    &s.  Od. 

Dynamics  of  a  System  of  Rigid  Bodies.     With  nume- 
rous Examples.   By  E.  J.  Bouin,  MX   366  pp.  (1860).   Oown  8vo.  10s. 6d. 
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Oeomrtricnl  Treatlne  on  Conic  Poctlon^    With  a  Col- 

lM>tkin  of  Bumplet.  By  W.  U.  Divw.  M.A.  HI  pp.  (SMOnd  Bdttfcm,  iMi). 
«L«d. 

Solutiouri   to  Prohlemn   contained    in    a    Ocomotriail 

Trrtttbe  on  Conir  fled  ions,    llj  W.  II.  Deiw,  M..1.  (l^tt).    4».  fkl. 

EU*in«*ntAry  TroatJHO  on  ('onic  KivtionM  and  Algebraic 

(tifimrtry.    Rr  CI.  II.  rrcKU.  M..\.     SwtMul  Edilt<in.    M«  pp.  (14M). 

tYuWU  NTO.      7i.  6il. 

Eloinentary  Treatise  on   Trilinear  Co-ordinatui.    Jiy 

N.  M.  rtftM»««  M.\.    Itlpp.  (IMI).    CYci«u  8to.  ei.  6il. 

A  Treatino  on  Solid  (Jeomotry.     Hy  P.  Frout,  M.A. 

•»il4.  WouTKsnnLVS.  M..%.    Bm\        '  [In  tbp  l*r««». 

A  Troatisi*  on  t]w  ('jil«*ulii.'«  of  Finite  T)iffi*renccii.     Ky 

(ii:<*R<fi:  lt*NiLK.  IM' U    Sm  |i|>.  (l*»|ii}.    Crown  mi •.    ](H.AiL 

Tiie  Al^^'hraical  anil  Nuiuerioal  Tlumry  of  Errors  of 

(HNv^..itiiii«  iiiul  tli«*4'omMiisti<iii  i<r  Ot»»riiti«m».    Bjr  the  Ailrijpomi 
Ru>-»1.  li.  B.  .liftT»  M..i.    I'll,  lus  (1*41).    <ta.  6a. 

The    ( onutriiction    of    Wroti^ht    Iron    DridgeHi   t'ln- 

lirmriiw  th«*  I'mrOml  ABpltmtkrti  nf  tin*  l*rinHplr«  uf  M«<rhAnir«  tn.WnmKht 
I  run  Oinirr  Work,  By  4.  II.  Latham.  U.JL  C.B  With  nunMmiia  plM««w 
iVSASilUn).    Ite. 

Math4*inatic»l  Tmcts.      On  tlie  Lunar  and    Planetary 

Tlm^ira,  ih^  FtiTun*  i>r  Oir  Rarlli,  l*n^  <«iiiii  ami  XuUlt'iii  thi>  (^Inilu*  i^ 
Vftrittifii*  mihI  tli>*  riii|iiiati'r>  Ih— 117  of  Optir*.  H>'  ttii*  AttrmtuDirr* 
Kijral.  O.  ft.  \iu\,  U.K.    Fiitirtli  l:«iitii>ri  il^V»>.  |i|i.  I*!!!.    Mk 

An  Kh*nn'ntary  Troatiw  <»ii  the  Plani'tarv  Tlieonr,     Ky 

r.  II.  11  ('HITVI.B.A.  Briiiilw  4>r  Ht.  Jfhii'v  ('<i»r«r.  rutlmilfl-  ^hviartnc. 

A  Tn*Ati.'M»  on  .\ttnu-tioiiH,  I^ipluofV  Funrti<*nfi«  and  the 

FMnirp  «>r  Oi<*  Kwih.  By  I.  II.  Taatt.  M..1.  Hrctma  Kditlun.  Owtn  iHa 
)9«IM).  IIMI.).  ai.«tL 

An   Kirnientary  Treating  on  QuntfTnion.4.     By   P.  0. 

Tait.  M.A..rnir*««nruf  ?(Btur«l  Hit!  wphy  tii  thi>  riit«rr«ltynf  rillnNirirh. 

.rtnJMiuc 
Siiii^ilar  Pp'iMTtii's  of  tlif  Klli|Mf>i(l,  and  A»o««iat«l 

Hurftrr«  t4  thr  Niiitli  Jk^fw-  B/  Ihr  Brv.  (i.  T  ^^ll^p.  UJi,  MAth»> 
uialKml  rrift;«B(>r  m  thr  fkniili  Arrt«nn  ('nllr«r.    ««fi.    in*,  tkl. 

r<illf'i'tiiiti   of   M:it}i«-in.itir:kl    Pr<>til<  iii>4   ami    KxHioph'^ 

\%  .th  AiMwrn.    By  U.  A.  MuftOAS.  M  .V  Tp.  lv«  (!^>;.  Ciwu  tto  At  «d. 
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Senate-House  Mathematical  Problems.    With  Solutions 


184B-n.   By  F1BSBB8  and  Jacksoit.   8vo.  lta.6d. 
1846-81.    (Biden.)    BtJaxebok.    8vo.78.6d. 
18M.    By  WALTOK  and  Mackxkzib.    8to.  lOs.  Od. 


1867.    ^  Caxpiok  and  WALT05.    8vo.8fl.6d. 
I860.    By  BouTH  and  WAT805.    Co>irn  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

Hellenica:  a  First  Greek    Reading-Book.      Being   a 

History  of  Grocco,  taken  tnm.  Diodonui  and  Thucydiden.  By  JotUAH 
WsiOHT,  MJk.    Second  Edition.    Pp.  160  (1857).    Fcp.  8vo.  60. 6d. 

Demosthenes   on   the    Crown.     With   English    Notes. 

By  B.  DiLLKE.  M.A.  Socond  Edition,  to  which  is  prefixed  JSschines  af^nst 
Ctosiphon.     With  English  Notes.    (1860.)    Fcp.8vo.SB. 

Juvenal.     For  Schools.     With  English  Notes  and  an 

Index.    By  Johk  E.  Matob,  M.A.  Pp.  464  (185S).    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Cicero's  Second  Philippic.     With  English  Notes.     By 

JoHir  E.  B.  Mator.    Pp.  lOS  (1861).    6s. 

Help   to  Latin  Grammar;    or,  the  P'orm  and  Use  of 

words  in  Latin.  With  Profcrcssive  Exercises.  By  Josiah  Wkioht,  MJk. 
Pp.  175  (1865).    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Seven  Kings  of  Eome*     A  F'irst  Latin  Beading- 
Book.  By  Josiah  Wbioitt,  H.A.   Second  Edit.  Pp.  138  (1857).  Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Vocabulary  and  Exercises  on  *  The  Seven   Kings.'     By 

J08IAH  WUOHT,  MJL    Pp.  94  (1S57).    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

First  Latin  Construing  Book.     By  E.    Thring,  M.A. 

pp.  lOi  (IS55).    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Sallust. — Catilina  et  Jugiirtha.     With  English  Notes. 

For  Schools.  By  Charles  Mbeivalf.  B.D.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  172 
(1858).  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  Cntiliiia  and  Jufnirtha  may  bo  had  separately, 
price  2s.  6a.  each. 

-tEschylus. — The  Eumenides.     With  English  Notes  and 

Translation.    By  B.  Dbakb.  M.A.    Pp.  144  (1853).    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to   the  Romans.     With   Notes.     By 

Charles  Jon5  Vauohajt,  DJ).  (1801).    Crown  8vo.  Cs. 

The  Child's  English  Grammar,     l^y  E.  Thrino,  M.A. 

Demy  18ino.    New  Edition  (lvS57).    Is. 

Elements  of  Grammar  taught  in  English.   By  E.  Thrino, 

MJL.    Tliird  Edition.    Pp.  136  (1860).    l)o:ny  ISmo.  2s. 
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